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but  one  word  that  they  understood,  and  that  word  was 
"Edinburgh!'' 

Some  said,  "  the  poor  creature  is  crazed;"  and  when  she 
perceived  that  they  comprehended  her  not,  she  waved  her 
hand  impatiently  for  them  to  depart,  and  pressing  her  child 
closer  to  her  bosom,  she  bent  her  head  over  him,  and  sighed. 
The  peasants,  believing  from  her  gestures  that  she  desired 
not  their  presence,  left  her,  some  pitying,  all  wondering. 
Within  an  hour,  some  of  them  returned  to  the  place  where 
they  had  seen  her,  with  the  intent  of  offering  her  shelter  for 
the  night;  but  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  following  morning,  one  Peter  Thornton,  a  farmer, 
went  into  his  stackyard  before  his  servants  were  astir,  and  his 
attention  being  aroused  by  the  weeping  and  waUing  of  a 
child,  he  hastened  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  In  a  secluded  corner  of  the  yard,  he  beheld  a 
woman  lying,  as  if  asleep,  upon  some  loose  straw;  and  a  child 
was  weeping  and  uttering  strange  sounds  of  lamentation  on 
her  bosom.  It  was  the  lovely,  but  wi'etched-looking  foreigner 
whom  the  peasants  had  seen  on  the  evening  before.  Peter 
was  a  blunt,  kind-hearted  Englishman;  he  resembled  a  piece 
of  rich  though  impolished  metal.  He  approached  the  for- 
lorn stranger;  and  her  strange  dress,  her  j^outh,  the  stamp 
of  misery  that  siu-roimded  her,  and  the  death-likeespression 
of  her  features,  moved  him,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  and  her 
child,  almost  to  tears. 

"  Get  up,  woman,"  said  he;  "  why  do  you  lie  there?  Get 
up,  and  come  wi'  me;  ye  seem  to  be  ill,  and  my  wife- will 
get  ye  something  comfortable." 

But  she  spoke  not,  she  moved  not,  though  the  child 
screamed  louder  at  his  presence.  He  caUed  to  her  again; 
but  still  she  remained  motionless. 

"Preserve  us!"  said  he,  somewhat  alarmed,  "what  can 
have  come  o'wre  the  woman  1  I  daresay  she  is  in  a  trance ! 
She  sleeps  sounder  there  in  the  open  all",  and  upon  the  bare 
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straw,  wi'  her  poor  bairn  crying  like  to  brak  its  heart  upon 
her  breast,  than  I  could  do  on  a  feather-bed,  wi'  everything 
peace  and  quietness  around  me.  Come,  waken,  woman," 
he  added;  and  he  bent  down,  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 
But  her  fingers  were  stiff  and  cold — there  was  no  sign  of 
life  upon  her  lips,  neither  was  there  breath  in  her  nostrils. 

"  What  is  this  1 "  exclaimed  Peter,  in  a  tone  of  horror^ 
"  a  dead  woman  in  my  stacliyard !  Has  there  been  a  murder 
at  my  door  through  the  night  1  I'll  gie  a'  that  I  am  worth 
as  a  reward  to  find  it  out !"  And,  leaving  the  child  scream- 
ing by  the  side  of  its  dead  mother,  he  rushed  breathless 
into  the  house,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  wife!  wife! — -Jenny, 
woman ! — I  say,  Jenny,  get  up  I  Here  has  been  bloody 
wark  at  our  door  I  What  do  ye  think  ? — a  dead  woman 
lying  in  our  stackyard,  wi'  a  bonny  bairn  screaming  on  her 
breast ! " 

"  What's  that  ye  say,  Peter  !"  cried  his  wif^,  starting  up 
in  terror;  "  a  dead  woman !  Ye're  dreaming— ye're  not  in 
earnest ! " 

"Haste  ye!  haste  ye,  Jenny!"  he  added;  "it's  as  true 
as  that  my  name  is  Peter  Thornton." 

She  arose,  and,  with  her  household  servants,  accompanied 
him  to  where  the  dead  body  lay. 

"JSTow,"  added  Peter,  with  a  look  which  bespoke  the 
troubled  state  of  his  ffeelings,  "this  will  be  a  job  for  the 
crowner,  and  we'll  a'  have  to  be  examined  and  cross-exa- 
mined, backward  and  forward,  just  as  if  we  had  killed  the 
woman,  or  had  onything  to  do  wi'  her  death.  I  would 
rather  have  lost  five  hundred  pounds,  than  that  she  had 
been  found  dead  upon  my  stackyard." 

"But  see,"  said  Jenny,  after  she  had  ascertained  that 
the  mother  was  really  dead,  and  as  she  took  up  the  child 
in  her  arms,  and  kissed  it — "see  what  a  sweet,  bonny,  in- 
nocent-looking creature  this  is !  And,  poor  thing,  only  to 
think  that  it  should  be  left  an  orphan,  and  apparently  in  a 
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foreign  land,  for  I  dinna  understand  a  word  that  it  greets 
and  says ! " 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  accordingly  held  upon  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  ^^ Found  dead"  returned.  E"othing  was 
discovered  about  the  person  of  the  deceased  which  could 
throw  light  upon  who  she  was.  All  the  money  she  had  had 
with  her  consisted  of  a  small  Spanish  coin;  but  on  her  hand 
she  wore  a  gemmed  ring,  of  curious  workmanship  and  con- 
siderable value,  and  also  a  plain  maniage-ring.  On  the  in- 
side' of  the  former  were  engraven  the  characters  of  0.  F.  ct 
M.  v.;  and  within  the  latter,  0.  et  M.  F.  The  fashion  of 
her  dress  was  Spanish,  and  the  few  words  of  lamentation 
v/hich  her  poor  child  could  imperfectly  utter  were  discovered 
to  be  in  that  language.  There  being  small  likelihood  of 
discovering  who  the  stranger  had  been,  her  orphan  boy  was 
about  to  be  committed  to  the  workhouse;  but  Mrs  Thorn- 
ton had  no  children  of  her  own,  the  motherless  little  one 
liad  been  three  days  under  her  care,  and  already  her  heart 
began  to  feel  for  him  a  mother's  fondness. 

"  Peter,"  said  she  unto  her  husband,  "  I  am  not  happy 
at  the  thought  o'  this  poor  bairn  being  sent  to  the  work- 
house. I'm  sure  he  was  born  above  such  a  condition. 
Death,  in  taking  his  mother,  left  him  helpless  and  crying 
for  help  at  our  door,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unnatural  in 
us  to  withhold  it.  Now,  as  we  have  nae  family  o'  our  own, 
if  ye'll  bear  the  expense,  I'm  sm-e  I'm  willing  to  tak  the 
trouble,  o'  bringing  him  up." 

"  Wi'  a'  my  heart,  Jenny,  my  dow,"  said  Peter;  "it  was 
me  that  foimd  the  bairn,  and  if  ye  say,  keep  it,  I  say,  keep 
it,  too.  His  meat  will  never  be  missed;  and  it  will  be  a 
worse  year  wi'  us  than  ony  we  hae  seen,  when  we  canna  get 
claes  to  his  back." 

"  Peter,"  replied  she,  "I  always  said  ye  had  a  good  heart; 
and  by  this  action  ye  prove  it  to  the  world." 

"  I  care  not  that,"  said  he,  snapping  the  nail  of  his  thumb 
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upwards  fi-om  his  forefinger,  "what  the  world  may  say  or 
think  about  me,  provided  you  and  my  conscience  say  that 
it  is  right  that  I  hae  done."    • 

They  therefore,  from  that  horn*,  took  the  orphan  as  the 
child  of  their  adoption;  and  they  were  most  puzzled^  to  de- 
cide by  what  name  he  should  be  called. 

"  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  me,"  said  the  farmer,  "  from 
the  letters  on  the  rings,  that  his  faither's  first  name  hafi 
begiin  wi'  a  0,  and  his  second  wi'  an  F;  but  we  could  never 
be  able  to  find  out  the  outlandish  foreign  words  that  they 
may  stand  for.  We  shall  therefore  just  give  him  some  de- 
cent Christian  name." 

"And  what  name  more  decent  or  respectable  could  ^■^3 
gie.  him  than  our  own  ? "  said  Jenny.  "  Suppose  we  just 
call  him  Thornton— Peter  Thornton  ? " 

"No,  no,  goodwife,"  said  he,  "there  must  twa  words  go 
to  the  making  o'  that  bargain;  for,  though  nobody  would 
charge  you  wi'  \emg  his  mother,  the  time  may  come  when 
folk  would  be  wicked  enough  to  hint  that  I  vras  his  faither; 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  that  he  should  tak  my 
name.  What  say  ye,  now,  as  it  is  i^robablc  that  his  faither's 
name  began  wi'  a  0,  if  we  were  to  call  him  Christopher  '? 
and,  as  we  found  him  in  the  month  o'  May,  we  should  gie 
him  a  surname  after  the  month,  and  call  him  Christopher 
May?  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  bonny  name;  and  I 
hae  uae  doubt  that,  if  he  be  spared  till  those  dark  een  o' 
his  begin  to  look  after  the  lasses,  mony  a  ane  o'  them  will 
be  o'  the  same  way  o'  thinking." 

The  child  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  change  in  his 
situation,  and  returned  the  kindness  of  his  foster-mother 
with  affection.  She  rejoiced  as  he  gradually  forgot  the  few 
words  of  Spanish  which  ho  at  first  lisped,  and  in  their  stead 
began  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Borders.  With  dehght 
in  her  eyes,  she  declared  that  "  she  had  learned  him  his 
mother  tonque,  which  he  now  spoke  as  natural  as  life, 
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though,  when  she  took  him  under  her  care,  he  could  say 
nothing  but  some  heathenish  kind  o'  sounds,  which  nobody 
could  mak  ony  mair  sense  o'  than  if  was  possible  to  do  out 
o'  the  yaumerin  o'  an  infant  o'  six  months  old." 

As  the  orphan  grew  up,  he  became  noted  as  the  liveliest 
boy  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  the  taUest  of  his  age, 
and  the  most  fearless.  About  three  years  after  Peter  Thorn- 
ton had  taken  him  under  his  protection,  he  sent  him  to 
school.  But,  lively  as  the  orphan  Christopher  May  was  (for 
so  we  shall  now  call  him),  he  by  no  means  showed  an  apt- 
ness to  learn.  For  five  years,  and  he  never  rose  higher  than 
the  middle  of  the  class.  The  teacher  was  often  wroth  with 
the  thoughtlessness  of  his  pupil;  and  in  his  displeasm-e  said, 
"It  is  nonsense,  skrah,  to  say  that  ye  was  ever  a  Spaniard. 
There  is  something  like  sense  and  stability  o'  character  about 
the  people  o'  Spain;  but  you— ye're  a  Frenchman!— a 
thoughtless,  dancing,  settle-to-nothing  fool.  Or,  if  ever  ye 
were  a  Spaniard,  ye  belong  to  the  family  o'  Don  Quixote; 
his  name  would  be  found  in  the  catalogue  o'  your  great- 
grandfathers." Even  Peter  Thornton,  though  no  scholar, 
was  grieved  when  the  teacher  called  upon  him,  and  com- 
plained of  the  giddiness  of  his  adopted  son,  and  of  the  little 
progress  which  he  made  under  his  care. 

"Christie,  ye  rascal  ye,"  said  Peter,  stamping  his  foot, 
"  what  news  are  these  yom-  master  tells  o'  ye  1  He  says 
he's  ashamed  o'  ye,  and  that  ye'll  never  learn." 

But  even  for  his  thoughtlessness  the  kind  heart  of  Jenny 
found  an  excuse. 

"  Dear  me,  goodman,"  said  she,  "  I  wonder  to  hear  the 
master  and  ye  talk;  I  am  surprised  that  both  o'  ye  haena 
mair  sense.  Do  ye  not  tak  into  consideration  that  the 
bairn  is  learning  in  a  foreign  language  ?  Had  his  mother 
lived,  he  would  hae  spoken  Spanish;  and  how  can  ye  expect 
him  to  be  as  glib  at  the  Euglish  language  as  those  that  were 
learned— born,  I  may  say— to  speak  it  from  the  breast  ? " 
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"  True,  Jenny,"  answered  Peter,  sagely,  "  I  wasna  think- 
ing o'  that;  but  there  may  be  something  in't.  Maister," 
added  he,  addressing  the  teacher,  "  ye  mustna,  therefore,  be 
owre  hard  wi'  the  laddie.  He  is  a  fine  bairn,  though  he  may 
be  dull — and  dull  I  canna  think  it  possible  he  could  be,  if 
he  would  determine  to  learrn." 

Christopher,  however,  was  as  wild  on  the  play-ground  as 
he  was  dull  and  thoughtless  in  the  school-room.  Every  per- 
son admired  the  hapjoy-hearted  orphan.  Good  Jenny  Thorn- 
ton said  that  he  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  her;  and  that 
all  the  care  she  had  taken  over  him  was  more  than  repaid 
by  the  kindness  and  gratitude  of  his  heart.  They  were  evi- 
dent in  all  he  said,  and  all  that  he  did.  Peter  also  loved 
the  boy;  he  said,  "  Kit  was  an  excellent  laddie — for  his  part, 
indeed,  he  never  saw  his  equal.  He  had  now  brought  him 
up  for  nine  years,  and  he  could  safely  say  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  raise  a  hand  to  him — indeed  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  time  that  ever  he  had  had  occasion  to  speak  an  angry 
word  to  him;  and  he  declared  that  he  should  inherit  all  that 
he  possessed,  as  though  he  had  been  his  own  son." 

Mrs  Thornton  often  showed  to  him  the  rings  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  mother's  fingers,  with  the  inscriptions 
thereon;  and  on  such  occasions  she  would  say,  "  Weel  do 
I  remember,  hinny,  when  our  goodman  came  running  into 
the  house  one  morning,  shaking  as  though  he  had  seen  an 
apparition  at  midnight,  and  crying  to  me,  quite  out  o'  breath, 
*  Rise — rise,  Jenny ! — here  is  the  dead  body  o'  a  woman  in 
our  stackyard!'  I  canna  tell  ye  what  my  feelings  were 
when  he  said  so.  I  wished  not  to  believe  him.  But  had  I 
wakened,  and  found  myself  in  a  grave,  I  could  not  have  got- 
ten a  gxeater  fricht.  My  heart  louped  to  my  throat,  just  as 
if  it  had  gotten  a  sudden  jerk  with  a  person's  whole  might 
and  strengih !  I  dinua  ken  how  I  got  my  gown  thrown  on, 
for  my  teeth  were  chattering  in  my  head — I  shaked  like  a 
'natomy !  And  wlien  we  did  get  to  the  stackyard,  there  was 
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ye,  like  a  dear  wee  lammie,  mourning  owre  the  breast  o'  yer 
(lead  mother,  wi'  yer  bits  o'  bandies  pulling  impatiently  at 
yer  bonny  black  hair,  kissing  her  cold  lips,  or  pulling  her  by 
the  gown,  and  crying  and  uttering  words  which  we  didna 
understand.     And  oh,  hinny,  but  your  mother  had  been  a 
weel-faured  woman  in  her  day  I — I  never  saw  her  but  a  cold 
corpse,  and  I  thought,  even  then,  that  I  had  never  looked 
upon  a  bonnier  face.    She  had  evidently  been  a  genteel  per- 
son, but  was  sore,  sore  dejected.    But  she  had  two  rings 
upon  her  fingers;  one  of  them  was  a  ring  such  as  married 
women  wear — the  other  was  set  wi'  precious  stones,  which 
those  who  have  seen  them  say,  none  but  a  duchess  in  thi^i 
country  could  wear.    Ye  must  examine  them." — And  here 
Mrs  Tlu)rnton  was  in  the  habit  of  producing  the  rings,  which 
she  had  carefvdly  locked  away,  wrapped  up  in  twenty  folds 
of  paper,  and  secured  in  a  housewife  which  folded  together 
vrithin  all.    Then  she  would  point  out  to  him  the  initial 
letters,  the  C.  F.  and  the  M.  V.,  and  would  add,  "That has 
been  your  faither  and  your  mother's  name  when  they  were 
sweethearts— at  least  so  our  Peter  says  (and  he  is  seldom 
wrong);  but  the  little  e  t  between  them — I  canna  think  what 
it  stands  for.    0  Christopher,  my  canny  laddie,  it  is  a  pity 
but  that  ye  would  only  eudeavom*  to  be  a  scholar,  as  ye  are 
cod  otherwise,  and  then  ye  might  be  able  to  tell  what  the 
e  t  means.    Who  kens  but  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
your  parentage;  for,  if  ever  ye  discover  who  your  parents 
were,  it  will  be  through  the  instrumentality  o'  these  rings. 
Peter  always  says  that  (and,  as  I  say,  he  is  seldom  wi'ong) 
and  therefore  I  always  keep  them  locked  away,  lest  onything 
shoidd  come  owre  them;  and  when  they  are  out  o'  the  drawer, 
I  never  suffer  them  to  be  out  o'  my  sight." 

In  the  fulness  of  her  heart  Mrs  Thornton  told  this  story 
at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  almost  in  the  same  Avords,  and 
always  exhibiting  the  rings.  Her  kindly  counsels,  and  the 
cogent  reasons  v/hich  she  urged  to  Christopher  why  he  should 
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become  a  scliolar,  at  length  awoke  his  slumberiug  energies. 
For  the  first  time,  he  stood  dux  of  his  class,  and  once  there, 
he  stood  like  a  nail  driven  into  a  wall,  which  might  not  be 
removed.  His  teacher,  who  was  a  man  of  considerablo 
knowledge  and  reading  (though  perhaps  not  what  those 
calling  themselves  learned  would  call  a  man  of  learning — 
for  learned  is  a  very  vague  word,  and  is  as  frequently 
apphed  where  real  ignorance  exists,  as  to  real  knov/ledge) — 
that  teacher  who  had  formerly  said  that  Christopher  coidd 
not  be  a  Spaniard,  because  that  he  had  not  soHdity  enough 
within  him— now  said  that  he  believed  he  was  cue,  and  not 
a  descendant  of  Don  Quixote;  but,  if  of  anybody,  a  descen- 
dant of  liim  who  gave  the  immortal  Don  "a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name;"  for  he  now  predicted  that  Chiistopher 
May  would  be  a  genius. 

But,  though  the  orphan  at  length  rose  to  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  though  he  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  he 
was  still  the  same  wild,  boisterous,  and  daring  boy,  when 
they  ran  shoutmg  from  the  school,  cap  in  hand,  and  wavmg 
it  over  then-  heads,  like  prisoners  relieved  from  confinement. 
If  there  was  a  quarrel  to  decide  in  the  whole  school,  the 
orphan  Christopher  was  the  umpire.  If  a  weak  boy,  or  a 
cowardly  boy,  was  threatened  by  another,  Christopher  be- 
came his  champion.  If  a  sparrow's  nest  was  to  be  robbed, 
to  achieve  which  a  tottering  gable  was  to  be  climbed,  he  did 
the  deed;  yea,  or  when  a  football  match  was  to  be  played 
on  Eastern  E'en  (or,  as  it  was  there  called,  Pancake  Tues- 
day), if  the  orphan  once  got  the  ball  at  his  foot,  no  maa 
could  again  touch  it. 

His  birth-day  was  not  Icnown;  but  he  could  scarce  have 
completed  his  thirteenth  year  when  his  best  friend  died. 
Good,  kind-hearted  Jenny  Thornton— than  whom  a  better 
woman  never  breathed— was  gathered  with  the  dead;  and 
her  last  request  to  her  husband  was,  that  he  would  continue 
to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  poor  orphar.,  and  espe- 
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cially  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  rings  which  had  been 
found  upon  his  mother's  hand.  Now  Peter  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  idea  of  being  parted  from  her 
who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
existence,  that  he  could  scarce  hear  her  dying  words.  He 
followed  hei:  coffin  like  a  broken-hearted  man;  and  he 
sobbed  over  her  grave  like  a  weaned  child  on  the  lap 
of  its  mother.  But  many  months  had  not  passed  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  orphan  Christopher  was  the  only 
sincere  mourner  for  Jenny  Thornton.  The  widower  was 
stUl  in  the  prime  and  strength  of  his  days,  being  not  more 
than  two-and-forty.  He  was  a  prosperous  man — one  who 
had  had  a  cheap  farm  and  a  good  one;  and  it  was  believed 
that  Peter  was  able  to  purchase  the  land  which  he  rented. 
Many,  indeed,  said  that  the  tenant  was  a  better  man  than 
his  master— by  a  "  better  man,"  meaning  a  richer  man. 

Fair  maidens,  therefore,  and  widows  to  boot,  were  anxious 
to  obtain  the  vacant  hand  of  the  wealthy  widower.  Some 
Baid  that  Peter  would  never  forget  Jenny,  and  that  he  would 
never  marry  again,  for  that  she  had  been  to  him  a  wife  amongst 
a  thousand:  and  they  spoke  of  the  bitterness  of  his  grief. 

"  Ay,"  said  others,  "  but  we  ne'er  like  to  see  the  tears  run 
owi'e  fast  down  the  cheeks  of  a  man.  They  show  that  the 
heart  wUl  soon  di'own  its  sorrow.  Human  nature  is  very 
frail;  and  a  thing  that  we  thought  we  would  love  for  ever 
last  year,  we  find  that  we  only  occasionally  remember  that 
we  loved  it  this.  If  there  be  a  real  mourner  for  the  loss  of 
Mrs  Thornton,  it's  the  poor,  foreign  orphan  laddie.  Peter, 
notwithstanding  all  his  greeting  at  the  grave,  will  get  an- 
other wife  before  twelve  months  go  round." 

They  who  said  so  were  in  the  right.  Poor  Jenny  had  notbeen 
in  her  grave  eleven  months  and  twenty  days,  when  Peter  led 
another  IMrs  Thornton  from  the  altar.  When  he  had  brought 
her  home,  he  introduced  to  her  the  orphan  Christopher. 

"Now,  dear,"  said  he,  "here  is  a  laddie — none  kno\r 
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whom  he  belongs  to.  I  found  him  one  morning,  when  he 
was  a  mere  infant,  screaming  on  the  breast  o'  his  dead 
mother.  Since  then  I  have  brought  him  up.  My  late  wife 
was  very  fond  o'  him — so,  indeed,  was  1;  and  it  is  my  re- 
quest that  ye  will  be  kind  to  him.  Here,"  added  he,  "  are 
two  rmgs  which  his  mother  had  upon  her  fingers  when  I 
found  her  a  cold  corpse.  Poor  fellow,  if  anything  ever 
enable  him  to  discover  who  his  parents  were,  it  will  be 
them,  though  there  is  but  little  chance  that  he  ever  will. 
However,  I  have  been  as  a  father  to  him  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  I  trust,  love,  that  ye  will  act  towards  him  as  a 
mother.  Come  forward,  Christopher,"  continued  he,  "  and 
welcome  your  new  mother." 

The  boy  came  forward,  hanging  his  head,  and  bashfully 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  her;  but  the  new-made  Mrs 
Thornton  had  his  mother's  jewelled  ring  in  her  hand,  and 
she  observed  him  not.  He  stood  with  his  eyes  now  bent 
upon  the  ground,  now  upon  her,  and  again  upon  his  mother's 
ring,  as  she  turned  it  round  and  round. 

"Well,"  said  she,  addressing  her  husband,  and  still  turn- 
ing it  round  as  she  spoke,  "  it  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  riag--^ 
a  very  beautiful  ring !" 

"  I  am  glad  ye  think  so,"  said  he;  "  she  had  been  a  bonny 
woman  that  wore  it." 

She  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  she  turned  it  round 
again,  and  gazed  on  it  with  admii-atiou.  "  I  should  like  to 
wear  such  a  ring,"  she  added. 

"  Why,  hinny,  and  ye  may  wear  it,"  said  Peter;  "  fbr  the 
ring  is  mine  twenty  times  owre,  whatever  its  value  may  be, 
considering  what  I  have  done  f6r  the  laddie" 

With  an  expression  of  countenance  which  might  be-<le- 
scribed  as  something  between  a  smile  and  a  blush,  or,  as  the 
people  north  the  Tweed  very  aptly  express  it,  with  a  "  smirk" 
she  slipped  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  saying  that  it  fitted  as 
well  as  thoncjh  it  had  been  made  for  Lor. 
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Passion  flaslied  in  the -eyes  of  the  orphan.  His  "'new 
mother,"  as  Peter  styled  her,  had  done  what  poor  Jeuny 
never  ventured  to  do.  He  withdi-ew  his  hand  which  he  had 
extended  to  greet  her,  and  lie  was  tui-niug  avv'ay  sullenly, 
when  his  foster-father  said,  "  Stop,  Christopher,  ye  must 
not  go  away  until  you  have  shaken  hands  with  your  mother." 
And  he  turned  again,  and  once  more  extended  to  her  his 
hand. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  addressing  her  husband,  and  putting 
forth  two  of  her  fingers  to  Christopher,  "  i  j  it  really  possible 
that  you  have  brought  up  this  great  boy !  ^W hat  a  trouble 
he  must  have  been — and  expense  too !" 

"  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Peter;  "  Christopher 
never  cost  us  the  smallest  trouble.  I  have  been  proud  of 
him  and  pleased  with  hun,  since  ever  I  took  him  under  my 
roof;  and,  poor  fellow,  as  to  the  expense  that  he  has  cost 
me,  if  I  never  had  seen  his  face,  I  wouldna  hae  been  a  penny 
richer  to-day,  but  very  possibly  poorer;  for  he  has  very 
often  amused  me  wi'  his  drollery,  and  keepit  me  in  tho 
house,  when,  but  for  him,  I  would  have  been  down  at 
Ponteland,  or  somev^here  else,  getting  a  glass  wi'  my  neigh- 
bours." 

IMany  weeks  had  not  elapsed  crc-Clmstophcr  discovered 
that  his  protector  vrho  was  dead  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
living  persecutor.  A  month  had  not  passed  when  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  room  where  the  second  Mrs 
Tliomton  sat.  Before  two  went  round,  he  v/as  ordered  to 
take  his  meals  with  the  servants;  and  he  could  do  nothmg 
with  which  a  fault  was  not  foimd.  He  had  often,  after 
scraping  his  shoes  for  five  minutes  together,  to  take  them  off 
and  examine  them,  before  he  durst  venture  into  the  passage 
leading  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  now  the  only  apartment 
in  the  house  to  which  he  had  access. 

Peter  Thoniton  beheld  the  persecution  which  his  adopted 
Bon  cndui'cdj  and  he  expostulated  with  his  better  half,  that 
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she  would  treat  him  more  kindly.  But  she  answered  him, 
that  he  might  have  children  enough  of  his  own  to  provide 
for,  without  becoming  a  father  to  those  of  other  people. 
Now,  a  stripling  that  is  in  love  generally  says  and  does  many 
foolish  things  which  he  does  not  wish  to  have  recalled  to  hia 
recollection  after  he  has  turned  thirty;  but  the  middle-aged 
man  who  is  so  smitten  invariably  acts  much  more  foolishly 
than  the  stripling.  I  have  smiled  to  see  them  combing  up 
their  few  remaining  locks  to  cover  their  bald  forehead,  or 
carefully  pulling  away  the  grey  hairs  which  appeared  about 
their  temples,  and  all  to  appear  young  in  the  eyes  of  some 
widowed  or  matronly  divinity.  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  poet  who  says— 

"  Love  never  strikes  but  once,  tliat  strikes  at  all!" 

for  I  think,  from  nineteen  to  five-and-twenty,  there  are  few 
men  (or  women  either)  who  have  not  felt  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation about  their  hearts  which  they  took  to  be  love,  and  felt 
it  more  than  once  too,  and  which  ultimately  would  have 
become  love,  but  for  particular  circumstances  which  broke 
off  the  acquaintanceship;  and,  before  five-and-thirty,  we 
forget  that  such  a  feeling  had  existed,  and  laugh  at,  or  profess 
to  have  no  patience  with,  those  who  are  its  victims.  We 
shoidd  always  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put 
an  old  head  upon  yoimg  shoulders,  and  think  of  how  we  once 
felt  and  acted  ourselves;  and  to  recollect,  also,  how  happy, 
how  miserable,  we  were  in  those  days.  Love  is  an  abused 
word.  Elderly  people  turn  up  their  nostrils  when  they  see 
I  it  in  print.  They  will  hardly  read  a  book  where  the  word 
occurs.  ■  They  will  fling  it  away,  and  cry  "  stuff!"  But,  if 
they  would  look  back  upon  their  days  of  old,  they  would 
treat  it  with  more  respect.  But  the  second  love  of  your 
middle-aged  men  and  women— caU  it  doting,  or  call  it  by 
any  other  name,  but  do  not  call  it  love,  for  that  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be.    Man  never  knows  what  love  is,  until 
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he  has  experienced  the  worth  of  an  aflfectionate  wife,  who 
for  his  sake  would  sufffer  all  that  the  world's  ills  can  in- 
'flict. 

Now,  Peter  Thornton,  though  not  an  old  man,  and  although 

.  his  first  wife  had  certaialy  been  dear  unto  him,  yet  he  had 

'  a  doting  fondness  for  his  second  spouse,  who  obtained  an 

ascendency  over  him,  and,  to  his  surprise,  left  him  no  longer 

master  of  his  own  house. 

But  she  bore  to  him  a  son;  and,  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
his  care  over  Christopher  every  day  dimioished.  The  orphan 
was  given  over  to  persecution— the  hand  of  every  one  was 
raised  against  him— and,  finding  that  he  had  now  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  apply  for  redress,  he  lifted  up  his  own 
hand  in  his  defence.  The  serving-maids  who  ill-treated 
him  soon  found  him  more  than  their  eqnal;  and  to  the 
men-servants,  when  they  used  him  roughly,  he  shook 
his  head,  threatening  that  he  would  soon  be  a  match  for 
them. 

The  coldness  which  Mrs  Thornton  had  at  first  manifested 
towards  him  soon  relapsed  into  perfect  hatred.  He  was 
taken  from  the  school;  and  she  hom-ly  forced  upon  him  the 
most  menial  offices.  For  hours  together  he  was  doomed  to 
rock  the  cradle  of  her  child,  and  was  sm-e  of  being  beaten 
]  the  moment  it  awoke.  Nor  was  this  aU— but,  when  friends 
visited  her,  poor  Christopher  was  compelled  to  wait  at  the 
table,  at  which  he  had  once  sat  by  the  side  of  Jenny  Thorn- 
ton,  and  whoever  might  be  the  guests,  he  was  first  served. 
She  even  provoked  her  husband,  imtil  he  lifted  his  hand  and 
struck  the  orphan  violently— forgettmg  the  proverb,  that 
"  they  should  have  light  hands  who  strike  other  people's 
bairns."  The  boy  looked  upbraidmgly  in  Peter's  face  as 
he  struck  him  for  the  first  time,  though  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint; but  that  very  look  whispered  to  his  heart,  "What 
would  Jenny  have  said,  had  she  seen  this?"  And  Peter, 
repentmg  of  what  he  did,  turned  away  and  wept.   Yet  a  sin 
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that  is  once  committed  is  less  difficult  to  commit  again,  and 
remorse  becomes  as  an  echo  that  is  sinking  faint.  Having, 
therefore,  once  Mfted  his  hand  agamst  the  orphan— though 
he  then  wept  for  having  done  so— it  was  not  long  until  the 
blows  were  repeated  without  compunction. 

Christopher,  however,  was  a  strange  boy— perhaps  what 
some  would  call  a  provokmg  one — and  often,  when  Mrs 
Thornton  pursued  him  from  the  house  to  chastise  him,  he 
would  hastily  climb  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  the  ferm- 
servants,  and  sitting  astride  upon  them,  nod  down  to  her 
triumphantly,  as  with  threats  she  shook  her  hand  in  his 
face;  and,  smiling,  siag 

"Loudon's  bonny  woods  and  braes." 

But  his  favourite  song,  on  such  occasions,  was  the  following, 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  exact  words  that  he  sang,  embodies 
the  sentiment — ■ 

" '  Can  I  forget  the  woody  braes 

Where  love  and  innocence  foregather; 
Where  aft,  in  early  summer  days, 

I've  croon'd  a  sang  among  the  heather  ? 
Can  I  forget  my  father's  hearth — 

My  mother  by  the  ingle  spinnin — 
Their  weel-pleased  look  to  see  the  mirtli 

0'  a'  their  bairnies  round  them  rinnin? 

'  It  was  a  waefu  hour  to  me, 

When  I  frae  them  and  love  departed: 
The  tear  was  in  my  mother's  ee — • 

My  father  blest  me— broken-hearted; 
My  aulder  brithers  took  my  hand —  •;^^ 

The  younkers  a'  ran  frae  me  greetin  ! 
But,  waur  than  this — I  couldna  stand 

My  falthfu  lassie's  fareweel  meetin ! 

'  Can  I  forget  her  partin  kiss. 

Her  last  fond  look,  and  true  love  token? 
Foiget  an  hour  sae  dear  as  this ! 
Forget !— the  word  shall  ne'er  be  spoken ! 
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Forget ! — na,  tliougli  the  foamin  sea. 
High  hills,  and  mony  a  sweepln  river, 

May  lie  between  their  hearth  and  me. 
My  heart  shall  be  at  hame  for  ever.'" 

Now,  when  Christoplier  was  pursued  by  his  persecutor,  and 
sought  refuge  on  the  house-tops,  sitting  upon  them  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  tailor,  he  carolled  the  song  we  have 
just  quoted  most  merrily.  Many,  indeed,  wondered  that  he, 
never  having  known  the  hearth  of  either  a  father  or  a 
mother,  should  have  sung  such  a  song;  but  it  was  so,  and 
the  orphan  delighted  to  sing  it.  Yet  we  often  do  many 
things  for  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  assign  a  reason. 
There  was  one  amusing  trait  in  the  character  of  Chris- 
topher; and  that  was,  that  the  more  vehemently  Mrs 
Thornton  scolded  him,  and  the  more  bitter  her  imprecations 
against  him  became,  so,  while  he  sat  as  a  tailor  on  the 
house-top,  did  his  song  wa^  louder  and  more  loud,  and  his 
strain  become  merrier.  We  have  heard  women  talk  of 
being  ready  to  eat  the  nails  from  their  fingers  with  vexa- 
tion, and  on  such  occasions  Mrs  Thornton  was  so.  But 
her  anger  did  not  amend  the  disposition  of  Christopher, 
tliough  it  often  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  her 
Imsband. 

It  has  akeady  been  mentioned  that  he  struck  him  once; 
and,  having  done  so,  he  felt  no  repugnance  to  do  it  fre- 
quently. For  it  is  only  the  first  time  that  we  commit  a  sin 
that  we  have  the  horror  of  its  commission  before  us.  The 
orphan  now  became  like  unto  Ishmael;  for  every  man's 
hand  was  against  him,  and  I  might  say  every  woman's  too. 
■N'ow,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jenny,  he  had  had  everything 
his  own  way,  and  whatsoever  he  said  was  done;  some  said 
that  he  was  a  spoiled  child,  aM  it  was  at  least  evident  that 
his  humour  was  never  thwarted.  This  caused  him  to  have 
the  more  enemies  now;  and  every  menial  on  the  farm  of 
Peter  Thornton  became  his  persecutor.    It  la  the  common 
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fate  of  all  favourites— to-day  they  are  treated  witli  abject 
adulation,  and  to-morrow,  if  the  sun  which  shone  on  them 
be  clouded,  no  one  thinks  him  too  low  to  look  on  them 
with  disdain. 

For  more  than  three  years,  Christopher's  life  became  a 
scene  of  continual  martyrdom.  He  was  now,  however,  a  tall 
and  powerful  young  man  of  seventeen;  and  many  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  raising  their  hands  against  him  fOimd 
it  discreet  to  do  so  no  more.  But  Mrs  Thornton  was  not  of 
this  number;  she  found  some  cause  to  lift  her  hand  and 
strike  the  orphan,  as  often  as  he  came  into  her  presence. 
Even  Peter,  kind  as  he  had  once  been,  treated  him  almost 
as  crueUy  as  his  wife.  It  was  not  that  he  disliked  him  as 
she  did;  but  she  had  soiu-ed  and  fretted  his  disposition; 
and,  imconsciously  to  himself,  from  being  the  orphan's 
friend,  he  became  his  terror  and  tormentor. 

But  one  day,  when  the  violence  of  Mrs  Thornton  far  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  endurance,  Christopher  tm-ned  upon 
her,  and,  with  the  revenge  of  a  Spaniard  glistening  in  his 
eyes,  grasped  her  by  the  throat.  She  screamed  aloud  for  help, 
and  her  husband  and  the  farm-servants  rushed  to  her  as- 
fcistance. 

"Back,  back!"  exclaimed  Christopher.  "  Woman,  give 
me  the  rings — give  me  the  rings!— they  are  mine— they 
were  my  mother's !" 

Peter  sprang  forward,  and  grasped  hold  of  him. 

"Touch  me  not!"  exclaimed  the  orphan;  "I  will  be 
your  slave  no  longer!  Give  me  the  rings — my  mother's 
rings!" 

Peter  stood  aghast  at  the  manner  of  the  boy.  His  every 
look,  his  every  action,  bespoke  desperation.  He  thrust  his 
clenched  hand  towards  Mr  Thornton,  exclaiming,  "  Touch 
me  not ! — the  rings  are  mine ! — I  will  have  them !" 

"  The  muckle  mischief  confound  ye !"  exclaimed  Peter, 

with  a  look  of  half  fear  and  bcwiklei'ment;  "  what  in  a'  the 

a2 
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world  is  tlie  matter  wi'  ye,  Christoplier?    Is  the  laddie  out 
o' his  head?" 

"The  rings— my  mother's  rings!"  cried  the  orphan;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  grasped  more  violently  the  hand  of  J^Irs 
Thornton. 

"  The  like  o'  that,"  said  Peter,  "  I  never  saw  in  my  exist- 
ence. Jn  my  opinion,  the  laddie  is  no  in.  his  right  judg- 
ment." 

But  Christopher  tore  the  rings  from  the  hands  of  IVIrs 
Thornton,  exclaiming,  "Farewell— farewell!" 

"The  like  o'  that!"  said  Peter,  in  amazement,  holding 
up  his  hands;  "the  laddie  is  surely  daft.  Follow  him, 
some  o'  ye." 

Mrs  Thornton  sank  down  in  hysterics.  Her  husband  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  and  restore  her;  and  the  men-servants 
followed  Christopher.  But  it  was  an  idle  task.  No  one 
had  rivalled  him  in  speed  of  foot,  and  they  could  not  over- 
take him. 

"The  time  will  come,"  he  cried,  as  he  ran,  "when  Peter 
Thornton  will  repent  his  conduct  towards  me.  Follow  me' 
not;  f&r  the  first  who  shall  lay  a  hand  upon  me  shall  die." 

The  farm-servants  who  pursued  him  were  awed  by  his 
manner,  and,  after  following  him  about  a  mile,  turned  back. 

" 'Where  can  the  laddie  have  gone  to?"  said  Peter;  "he 
never  took  ony  o'  those  fits  in  Jenny's  time.  I  hope,  wife> 
that  ye  have  done  nothing  to  him  that  ye  ought  not  to  have 
done." 

"Me  done  to  him!"  she  cried;  "ye  will  bring  up  your 
beggars,  and  this  is  your  reward." 

"  Mrs  Thornton,"  answered  he,  "  I  am  amazed  and  asto- 
nished to  behold  this  conduct  in  Christopher.  For  more  than 
fourteen  years  he  has  been  an  inmate  beneath  my  roof;  sel- 
dom have  I  had  to  quarrel  him,  and  never  until  you  became 
my  wife." 

The  words  between  Peter  and  his  better  half  grew  loud 
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and  angry;  but,  instead  of  describing  their  matrimonial 
altercations,  we  shall  follow  the  orphan  Chi-istopher. 

But,  before  accompanying  him  in  his  flight  from  the 
house  of  Peter  Thornton,  we  shall  go  back  a  few  years,  and 
take  up  another  part  of  his  history. 

There  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Cliristopher 
had  been  brought  up  one  George  Wilkinson,  who  had  a 
daughter  named  Jessie.  Christopher  and  Jessie  were  school- 
mates together;  and  when  the  other  children  ran  hallooing 
from  the  school,  they  walked  together,  whispering,  smiling 
at  each  other.  It  was  strange  that  affection  should  have 
sprung  up  in  such  yoimg  hearts.    But  it  was  so. 

Christopher  became  the  one  absorbing  thought  upon  which 
the  mind  of  Jessie  dwelt;  and  she  became  the  day-dream  of 
his  being.  She  was  comparatively  a  child  when  he  left  the 
house  of  his  foster-father— so  was  he;  yet,  although  they 
became  thus  early  parted,  they  forgot  not  each  other. 
Young  as  she  was,  Jessie  Wilkinson  lay  on  her  bed  and 
wept  for  the  sake  of  poor  Christopher.  They  indeed  might 
be  said  to  be  but  the  tears  of  a  child;  yet  they  were  tears 
which  we  can  shed  but  once.  Young  as  Jessie  was,  Chris- 
topher became  the  dream  of  her  future  existence.  She  re- 
membered the  happy  days  that  they  had  passed  together, 
when  the  hawthorn  was  in  blossom  or  the  bean  was  in  the 
bloom,  when  they  loitered  together,  side  by  side,  and  the 
air  was  pregnant  with  fragrance,  v/hile  his  hand  would  touch 
hers,  and  he  would  say,  "  Jessie !"  and  look  in  her  face  and 
wonder  what  he  meant  to  have  said;  and  she  would  answer 
him,  "  Christopher !"  Still  did  those  days  haunt  the  recol- 
lection of  the  simple  girl;  and  as  she  grew  in  years  and  sta- 
ture, his  remembrance  became  the  more  entwined  around  her 
heart.  When  she  had  reached  the  age  of  womanhood,  other 
wooers  offered  her  their  hand;  but  she  thought  of  the  boy 
that  had  first  loved  her;  and  to  him  her  memory  clung,  as 
the  evening  dawn  falleth  on  the  hills.    Her  father  was  but 
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a  poor  man;  and  when  many  perceived  the  liking  which 
Christopher  May,  the  adopted  son  and  supposed  heir  of  the 
rich  Peter  Thornton,  entertained  for  her,  they  said  that  no- 
thing, or  at  least  no  good,  would  proceed  from  their  ac- 
quaintance. But  they  who  so  said  did  not  truly  judge  of 
the  heart  of  Jessie.  She  was  one  of  those  who  can  love  but 
once,  and  that  once  must  be  for  ever.  In  their  early  child- 
hood, Christopher  had  become  a  part  of  her  earliest  affec- 
tion, and  she  now  found  it  impossible  to  forget  him,  or  shake 
his  remembrance  from  her  bosom.  It  was  certakdy  a  gui'a 
love,  and  elderly  people  will  laugh  at  it;  but  why  should 
they  laugh?  They  were  the  feelings  which  they  once  che- 
rished—the feelings  which  were  once  dearest  to  them — the 
feelings  without  which  they  believed  they  could  not  exist 
— and  wherefore  could  they  blame  poor  Jessie  for  remem- 
bering what  they  had  forgot? 

]\Iany  years  passed,  and  no  one  heard  of  Christopher. 
Even  Peter  Thornton  knew  nothing  of  where  he  was,  or 
what  had  become  of  him— the  child  of  his  adoption  was  lost 
to  him.  He  heard  his  neighbours  upbraid  him  with  having 
treated  the  boy  with  cruelty;  and  Peter's  heart  was  troubled. 
He  reflected  upon  his  wife  for  her  conduct  towards  the  or- 
phan, and  it  gave  rise  to  bickerings  between  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  unknown  orphan — we 
must  now  speak  of  an  lmlalo^vn  soldier.  At  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  amongst  the  men  who  there  distinguished  them- 
selves, there  was  a  young  serjeant  whose  feats  of  valour  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  superiors.  'Where  the  battle  raged 
ilercest,  there  were  the  effects  of  his  arm  made  visible;  his 
impetuosity  over  all  his  enemies  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  superior  of&cers.  But,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when 
the  streets  were  lined  with  dead,  the  young  hero  fell,  covered 
with  bayonet  wounds.  A  field-officer,  who  had  been  an  ob- 
server of  his  conduct,  ordered  a  party  of  his  men  to  attempt 
his  rescue.    The  life  of  the  young  hero  was  long  despaired 
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of;  and  when  lie  recovered,  several  officers,  in  adinii-ation 
of  his  courage,  agreed  to  present  him  with  a  sword.  It  Was 
beautifully  ornamented,  and  bore  the  inscription — 

"Presented  to  ChristojjJier  May,  sei^eant  in  the re- 

fjiment  of  infantry,  by  several  officers  toho  were  witnesses  of 
the  heroism  lie  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca." 

The  sword  was  presented  to  him  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  officer  who  placed  it  in  his  hand  addressed 
him,  saying,  "Young  soldier,  the  gallant  bearing  which  you 
exhibited  at  Salamanca  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  it.  The  officers  of  your  own  regiment,  there- 
fore, and  others,  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  present  you 
with  this  sword,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  a  testimony  of 
the  admiration  with  which  your  heroism  has  inspired  them. 
I  have  now  the  gratification  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
brave  man.  Take  it,  and  if  your  parents  yet  live,  it  will  be 
a  trophy  of  which  they  will  be  proud,  and  which  your  pos- 
terity wiU  exhibit  with  admiration." 

"  My  parents !"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  a  sigh;  "  alas, 
sir !  I  never  knew  one  whom  I  could  call  by  the  endearing 
name  of  father  or  of  mother.  I  am  an  orphan— an  unknown 
one.  I  believe  I  am  not  even  an  Englishman,  but  a  native 
of  the  land  for  the  freedom  of  which  we  now  fight !" 

"  You  a  Spaniard !"  said  the  officer,  with  sm'prise;  "  it  is 
impossible — neither  your  name  nor  features  bespeak  you  to 
belong  to  this  nation.  But  you  say  that  you  never  knew 
your  parents — what  know  you  of  yom'  history?" 

"  Little,  indeed,"  he  replied;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  officers 
gathered  around  him,  and  he  continued — "  I  have  been  told 
iliat  in  the  month  of  IMay,  fom--and-twenty  years  ago,  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  was  foimd  in  a  farm-yard,  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Newcastle.  She  was  dressed  in  Spanish 
costume,  and  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age  hung  weep- 
ing on  her  bosom,  I  was  that  child;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  the  few  words  I  coidd  then  lisp  vrere  Spanish.    The 
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kind-hearted  wife  of  the  honest  Northumbrian  who  found 
me  brought  me  up  as  her  own  child;  and  while  she  lived,  I 
might  almost  have  said  I  had  a  mother.  But  at  her  death, 
I  found  indeed  that  I  had  neither  parent,  kindi-ed,  nor  coun- 
try, but  that  I  was  in  truth,  what  some  called  me  in  derision, 
^  The  Unhnoiun.'  I  entered  the  ai'my,  and  have  fought 
in  defence  of  the  land^  to  which  I  believe  I  belong.  This 
only  do  I  know  of  my  history,  or  of  who  or  what  I  am." 

While  the  young  Serjeant  spoke,  every  eye  was  bent  upon 
him  interestedly;  but  there  was  one  who  was  moved  even 
to  tears.  He  was  an  officer  of  middle  age,  named  Major 
Ferguson.  He  approached  the  gallant  youth,  he  gazed  ear- 
nestly in  his  face. 

"  You  say  that  you  were  about  three  years  old,"  he  said, 
"when  you  were  found  clinging  to  the  breast  of  your  mo- 
ther; have  you  no  remembrance  of  her— no  recollection  of 
the  name  by  which  you  were  then  called?" 

"  None !  none ! "  answered  tlie  other.  "  I  sometimes  fancy 
that,  as  the  vague  remembrance  of  a  dream,  I  recollect  cling- 
ing around  my  mother's  neck,  and  kissing  her  cold  lips;  but 
whether  it  indeed  be  remembrance,  or  merely  the  tale  that 
has  been  often  told  me,  I  am  uncertain.  I  often  imagine, 
also,  that  her  beautiful  features  yet  live  in  my  memory, 
though  with  the  indistinctness  of  an  ethereal  being — like  a 
vapour  that  is  dying  away  on  the  far  horizon;  and  I  am  un- 
certain, also,  whether  the  fair  vision  that  haunts  me  be  in- 
deed a  dim  remembrance  of  what  my  mother  was,  or  a  crea- 
tion of  my  brain." 

The  interest  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  resem- 
blance which  Major  Ferguson  and  the  young  serjeant  bore 
to  each  other.  All  observed  it — all  expressed  their  surprise 
—and  the  major,  in  his  turn,  began  his  tale. 

"  Your  features,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  and  your  story, 
have  drawn  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  old  soldier.  Thirty  years 
ago  I  was  in  this  country,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the 
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house  of  a  ricli  merchant  in  Madrid.  His  name  was  Valdez, 
and  he  had  an  only  daughter  called  Maria.  When  I  first 
beheld  her,  she  was  about  nineteen,  and  a  being  more  beau- 
tiful I  had  never  seen — I  have  not  seen.  Affection  sprang 
up  between  us;  for  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  her  and 
not  love.  Her  father,  though  he  at  first  expressed  some 
opposition  to  our  wishes,  on  the  groimd  of  my  being  a 
Protestant,  at  length  gave  his  consent,  and  Maria  became 
my  wife.  For  several  months  our  happiness  was  as  a 
dream — as  a  summer  sky  where  there  is  no  cloud.  But 
our  days  of  felicity  were  of  short  continuance.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  revengeful  disposition  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  it  was  our  lot  to  be  its  victims.  I  have  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Maria,  and  not  love; 
and  many  of  the  grandees  and  wealthiest  citizens  of  Madrid 
sought  her  hand.  Amongst  the  former  was  a  nephew  of  an 
Inquisitor.  He  vowed  to  have  his  revenge — and  he  has  had 
it.  In  the  dead  of  night,  a  band  of  ruffians  burst  into  the 
bedchamber  of  Maria's  father,  and  dragged  him  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  For  several  weeks,  and  we  could 
learn  nothing  of  what  had  become  of  him;  but  his  property 
was  seized  and  confiscated,  as  though  he  had  been  a  com- 
mon felon.  My  wife  was  then  the  mother  of  an  infant  son, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  effect  our  concealment,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  to  England  might  be  found.  We  had 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  vessel,  when  a 
band  of  armed  men  rushed  upon  us.  They  overpowered 
me;  and  while  one  party  bore  away  my  wife  and  child, 
others  dragged  me  into  a  carriage,  one  holding  a  pistol  to 
my  breast,  while  another  tied  a  bandage  over  my  eyes. 
They  continued  to  diive  with  ftirious  rapidity  for  about  six 
hours,  when  I  was  torn  from  the  carriage,  and  dragged  be- 
tween the  ruffians  through  numerous  winding  passages,  I 
heard  the  grating  of  locks  and  the  creaking  of  bolts,  as  they 
proceeded.    Poor  succeeded  door,  groaning  on  their  unwill- 
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ing  hinges,  as  they  ascended  stairs,  and  descended  others, 
in  an  interminable  labj^inth.  Still  the  men  who  hurried 
me  onward  maintained  a  sullen  silence;  and  no  sound  was 
heard,  save  the  clashing  of  prison  doors,  and  the  sepulchral 
echo  of  their  footsteps  ringing  through  the  siirrounding 
dimgeons.  They  at  length  stopped.  A  cord,  suspended 
from  a  block  in  the  roof  was  fastened  round  my  waist;  and, 
when  one,  turning  a  sort  of  windlass,  which  communicated 
with  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  raised  me  several  ftet  from 
the  ground,  his  comrade  drew  a  knife,  and  cut  asunder  the 
fastenings  that  bound  my  arms.  Wliile  one,  holding  the 
handle  of  the  machine,  kept  me  hanging  in  the  air,  other 
two  applied  a  key  to  a  large,  square  stone  in  the  floor,  which, 
aided  by  a  spring,  they  with  some  difficulty  raised,  and  re- 
vealed a  yawning  opening  to  a  dungeon,  yet  deeper  and  more 
dismal  than  that  which  formed  its  entrance.  The  moment 
my  hands  were  at  liberty,  I  tore  the  bandage  from  my  eyes, 
and  perceiving,  through  the  aid  of  a  dim  lamp  that  flickered 
in  a  corner  of  the  vault,  the  horror  of  my  situation,  I  strug- 
gled in  desperation.  But  my  threateuings  and  my  groans 
were  answered  only  by  their  hollow  echoes,  or  the  more  dis- 
mal laughter  of  my  assassins. 

"Down — down!"  vociferated  both  voices  to  their  com- 
panion, as  the  stone  was  raised;  and,  in  a  moment,  I  was 
plunged  into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  dungeon.  I  uttered  a  cry 
of  agony  louder  and  longer  than  the  rest;  and,  as  my  body 
sunk  into  the  abyss,  I  clutched  its  edge  in  despair.  One  of 
the  ruflSans  sprang  forward,  and,  blaspheming  as  he  raised 
his  foot,  dashed  his  iron  heels  upon  my  fingers.  Mine  was 
the  grasp  of  a  dying  man;  and,  thrusting  forward  my  right 
hand,  I  seized  the  ankle  of  the  monster,  who  attempted  to 
kick  me  in  the  face.  With  my  left  I  strengthened  my  hold, 
and  my  body  plunging  downward  with  the  movement, 
di'agged  after  me  the  wretch,  who,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
as  his  head  dashed  on  the  brink  of  the  fearful  dungeon, 
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escaped  instantly  from  my  grasp,  and  ^vitli  an  impreca- 
tion on  his  tongue,  he  was  plunged  headlong  into  darkness 
many  fathoms  deep.  Startled  by  the  cry  of  his  comrade, 
the  other  sprang  from  the  machine  by  which  he  was  lower- 
ing me  into  the  vault,  and  I  in  consequence  descended  with 
the  violence  of  a  stone  tbiven  from  a  strong  arm.  But,  be- 
fore I  reached  the  bottom,  the  cord  by  which  I  hung  was 
expended,  and  I  swung  in  torture  between  the  sides  of  the 
dungeon.  In  this  state  of  agony  I  remained  for  several 
minutes,  till  one  of  the  miscreants  cutting  the  rope,  I  fell 
with  my  face  upon  the  bloody  and  mangled  body  of  their 
accomplice;  and  the  huge  stone  was  placed  over  us,  envelop- 
ing both  in  darkness,  solid  and  substantial  as  the  pit  of 
wrath  itself. 

"A  paralysing  feeling  of  hori'or  and  surprise,  and  the 
violence  with  which  I  fell  upon  the  mangled  body  of  my 
victim,  for  a  time  deprived  me  of  all  consciousness  of  my 
situation;  nor  was  it  until  the  convulsive  groans  of  the 
bleeding  wretch  beneath  me  recalled  me  in  some  measm-e 
to  a  sense  of  other  miseries  than  my  own,  that  a  remer^- 
brance  of  the  past,  and  a  feeling  of  the  present,  opened 
upon  my  mind,  hke  the  confused  terror  of  a  dismal  dream. 
I  rose  slowly  to  my  feet,  and,  disengaging  myself  from  the 
rope  by  which  I  was  suspended  into  the  vault,  endeavoured 
to  look  around  the  walls  of  my  prison-house — but  all  was 
dark  as  the  grave.  EecoUecting  the  part  sustained  in  seiz- 
ing me  by  the  wounded  man,  who  still  groaned  and  wTithed 
at  my  feet,  I  darted  fiercely  upon  him;  and  hurlmg  him 
from  the  ground,  exclaimed,  'Villain !— tell  me  or  die! — 
where  am  I?  or  by  whom  am  I  brought  here?'  A  loud, 
long  yell  of  terror,  accompanied  by  violent  and  despairing 
struggles,  hke  a  wild  beast  tearing  from  the  paws  of  a  lion, 
was  the  only  answer  returned  by  the  miserable  being.  And 
as  the  piteous  and  heart-piercing  yell  rang  round  the  cavern, 
and  its  eclice.:,  miiltip]yb;g  in  darloiess,  at  length  died  away, 
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leaving  silence  more  dolorous  than  ourselves,  I  felt  as  a  man 
from  the  midst  of  a  marriage-feast,  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
cells  of  Bedlam;  where,  instead  of  the  music  of  the  harp 
and  the  lute,  was  the  shriek  and  the  clanking  chains  of  in- 
sanity; for  bridal  ornaments,  the  madman's  straw;  and  for 
the  gay  dance,  the  con\'ulsions  of  the  maniac,  and  the  sor- 
rowful gestures  of  idiocy.  Every  feeling  of  indignation 
passed  away— my  blood  grew  cold — the  skin  moved  upon 
my  flesh — I  again  laid  the  wretched  man  on  the  damp 
earth,  and  fearfully  groped  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dun- 
geon. 

"  As  I  moved  aroimd,  feeling  through  the  dense  darkness 
of  my  prison,  I  found  it  a  vast  square,  its  sides  composed 
merely  of  the  rude  strata  of  earth  or  rock;  and  measuring 
nearly  six  times  the  length  of  my  extended  arms.  As  often 
as  I  moved,  bones  seemed  to  crackle  beneath  my  feet;  and 
a  noise,  like  the  falling  of  armour  and  the  sovmding  of 
steel,  accompanied  the  crumbling  fragments.  Once  I  stooped 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  raising  a  heavy  body,  a  part  of 
it  fell  with  a  loud,  hollow  crash  among  my  feet,  leaving  the 
lighter  portion  in  my  hands.  It  was  a  roimd  bony  sub- 
stance, covered,  and  partly  filled,  with  damp,  cold  dust.  I 
was  neither  superstitious  nor  a  coward;  but,  as  I  drew  my 
hand  around  it,  my  body  quivered,  the  hair  upon  my  head 
moved,  and  my  heart  felt  heavy.  It  was  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man skulL  The  damp  dust  had  once  been  the  temple  of  a 
living  soul.  My  fingers  entered  the  sockets  of  the  eyes — 
the  teeth  fell  in  my  hands — and  the  still  fresh  and  dewy- 
hair  twined  around  it.  I  shuddered— it  fell  from  my  grasp 
— the  chill  of  death  passed  over  me.  The  horrid  conviction 
that  I  was  immuied  in  a  living  grave  absorbed  every  other 
feeling;  and  smiting  my  brow  in  horror,  I  threw  myself, 
with  a  groan,  amidst  the  dead  of  other  years. 

"  I  again  sprang  to  my  feet,  with  the  undetermined  and 
confused  wildness  of  despair.    The  mournful  bowlings  of 
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fclie  assassin  continued  to  render  the  horrid  sepulchre  still 
more  horrible,  and  gave  to  its  darkness  a  deeper  ghostliness. 
Dead  to  erery  emotion  of  sympathy,  stricken  with  dismal 
realities,  and  more  terrible  imaginations,  yet  burning  for 
revenge,  directed  by  the  bowlings  of  the  miserable  man,  and 
hesitating  to  distinguish  between  them  and  their  incessant 
echoes,  stretching  my  hands  before  me,  I  again  approached 
him,  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  cause  and  place  of  my 
imprisonment,  or  rather  living  burial.    Vainly  I  raised  him 
from  the  ground— threatening,  soothing,  and  expostulation 
were  alike  unavailing.    On  hearing  my  voice,  the  miserable 
being  shrieked  with  redoubled  bitterness,  plunged  furiously, 
and  gnashed  his  teeth,  fastening  them,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  frenzy,  in  his  own  flesh.    His  fierce  agony  recalled  to 
my  bosom  an  emotion  of  pity;  and,  for  a  moment,  forgetful 
of  my  own  injuries  and  condition,  I  thought  only  of  reliev- 
ing his  suffering;  but  my  presence  seemed  to  add  new  mad- 
ness to  his  tortiu'es;  and  he  tore  himself  from  my  hold  with 
the  lamentable  yells  of  a  tormented  mastiff,  and  the  strength 
of  a  giant  who,  in  the  last  tliroe  of  expirmg  nature,  grap- 
ples with  his  conqueror.  He  reeled  wildly  a  few  paces,  and 
fell,  with  a  crash,  upon  the  earth. 

"  Slowly  and  dismally  the  hours  moved  on,  with  no  sound 
to  measure  their  progress,  save  the  audible  beating  of  my 
own  heart,  and  the  death-like  howling  moan  of  my  com- 
panion. As  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  counting  these  dis- 
mal divisions  of  time,  which  appeared  thus  fearfully  to  mete 
out  the  duration  of  my  existence,  through  the  black  dark- 
ness, whose  weight  had  become  oppressive  to  my  eyeballs, 
I  beheld,  far  above  me,  on  the  opposite  wall,  a  faint  shadow, 
like  the  ghost  of  light,  streaking  its  side,  but  so  indistinct 
and  imperfect,  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  fancy  or  reality. 
With  the  earnestness  of  death,  my  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  '  gloomy  light;'  and  it  threw  upon  my  bosom  a  hope  dim 
as  itself.    Again  I  doubted  its  existence— deemed  it  a  crea- 
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tion  of  my  brain;  aud  groping  along  the  damp  floor,  where 
my  hand  seemed  passing  over  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  I  threw 
a  loose  fragment  in  the  air,  towards  the  point  from  whence 
the  doubted  glimmering  proceeded;  and  perceived,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  fell,  the  shadow  of  a  substance.  Then,  spring- 
ing forward  to  the  spot,  I  gasped  to  inhale,  with  its  feeble 
ray,  one  breath  that  was  not  agony. 

"  Thirst  bm-ned  my  lips,  and,  to  cool  them,  they  were 
pressed  against  the  damp  walls  of  the  prison;  but  my  tongue 
was  still  dry— my  throat  parched— aud  himger  began  to  prey 
upon  me.  Wliile  thiis  suffering,  a  faint  light  streamed  from 
a  narrow  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  vault.  Slowly  a  feeble 
lamp  was  lowered  thi-ough  the  aperture,  and  descended 
withm  two  or  three  feet  of  my  head.  A  small  basket,  con- 
taining a  portion  cf  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  was  let  down  into  the  vault.  I  seized 
the  pitcher,  as  I  wotdd  have  rushed  upon  liberty;  and  rais- 
ing it  to  my  lips,  as  the  pure,  grateful  beverage  allayed  the 
fever  of  my  thirst,  I  shed  a  solitary  tear,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  my  miserj^,  that  tear  was  a  tear  of  joy— hke  the  morn- 
ing-star gilding  the  horizon,  when  the  surrounding  heavens 
are  wrapped  in  tempest.  With  it  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  man  met  in  my  bosom;  and,  bending  over  my 
fellow-sufferer,  I  ai^plied  the  water  to  his  lips.  The  poor 
wretch  devovu'ed  the  draught  to  its  last  drop  with  greedi- 
ness. 

"  The  presence  and  the  unceasing  groans  of  my  compa- 
nion—yea, the  dungeon  and  darkness  themselves— were  for- 
gotten in  the  one  deadening  and  bitter  idea,  that  my  wife 
and  child  were  also  captives,  and  in  the  power  of  ruffians. 
If  any  other  thought  was  indulged  a  moment,  it  was  long- 
ing for  liberty,  that  I  might  fly  to  their  rescue— and  it  was 
then  only  that  I  became  again  sensible  of  captivity;  and  my 
eyes  once  more  sought  the  dubious  gleam  that  stretched  fit- 
fully across  the  wall,  becoming  more  evident  to  perception 
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as  I  became  inured  to  the  surrounding  blackness.  Hope 
burned  and  brightened,  as  I  traced  the  source  of  its  dreamy 
shadows;  and  from  thence  weaved  plans  of  escape,  which, 
in  the  calculation  of  fancy,  were  already  as  performed; 
though,  before  reason  and  common  possibiKties,  they  would 
have  perished  as  the  dewy  nets  that,  with  the  damps  of  an 
auturonal  morning,  overspread  the  hawthorn  with  their 
spangled  lacework,  and,  before  the  rising  sunbeam,  shrink 
into  nothing. 

"  But  gradually  my  grief  and  despair  subsided,  and  gave 
place  to  the  cheering  influence  of  hope,  and  the  resolution 
of  attempting  my  escape;  and  I  rose  to  eat  the  bread  and 
drink  the  water  of  captivity,  to  strengthen  me  for  the  task. 
For  many  hours,  the  presence  of  my  companion  had  been 
forgotten;  he  still  continued  to  howl,  as  one  whom  the 
horrors  of  an  accusing  conscience  were  withholding  from  the 
grasp  of  death;  and  I,  roused  from  the  reverie  of  my  feel- 
ings and  projects  at  the  sound  of  his  sufferings,  hastened  to 
apply  water  and  morsels  of  bread  to  the  lips  of  my  perish- 
ing fellow-prisoner;  for  bread  and  water  had  been  lowered 
into  the  vault. 

"  In  order  to  cany  my  plan  of  escape  into  effect,  for  the 
first  time,  aided  by  the  lamp  that  was  suspended  over  me,  I 
gazed  inquisitively,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dismay,  around 
the  Golgotha  in  which  I  was  immured.  There  lay  my  hide- 
ous companion,  the  foam  of  pain  and  insanity  gurgling  from 
his  mouth;  beside  him  the  skeleton  of  a  mailed  warrior, 
and  aroimd,  the  uncofBned  bones  of  fom'  others,  partly 
covered  with  their  armour,  and 

*  The  brands  yet  rusted  in  tlieir  bony  hands.' 

"  Although  prepared  for  such  a  scene,  I  placed  my  hands 
before  my  eyes,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  becoming  as 
cue  of  those — of  being  their  companion  while  I  lived — of 
lying  down  by  the  side  of  a  skeleton  to  die !  The  horror  of 
the  idea  fii-ed  anew  my  resolution,  and  added  more  than  hu- 
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man  strength  to  my  arm.  I  again  eagerly  sought  the  direc- 
tion of  the  doubtful  gleam,  -which  formerly  filled  me  with 
hope;  and  was  convinced  that  from  thence  an  opening 
might  be  effected,  if  not  to  perfect  liberty,  to  a  sight  of  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven,  where  freedom,  I  dreaded  not,  would 
easily  be  found.  FiUed  with  determination,  which  no  obstacle 
could  impede,  I  took  one  of  the  swords,  which  had  lain  by 
the  side  of  its  owner,  untouched  for  ages,  and  with  this  in- 
strument commenced  the  laborious  and  seemingly  impos- 
sible task,  of  cutting  out  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rude  wall, 
and  thereby  gaining  the  invisible  apertm'e,  from  which  some- 
thing like  light  was  seen  to  emanate.  The  ray  proceeded 
from  an  extreme  angle  of  the  dungeon,  and  apparently  at 
its  utmost  height.  The  materials  on  which  I  had  to  work 
were  chiefly  a  hard  granite  rock,  and  other  lighter,  but 
scarce  more  manageable  strata. 

"Several  anxious  and  miserable  weeks  thus  passed  in 
sluggish  succession.  Half  of  my  task  was  accomplished; 
and  hope,  with  impatience,  looked  forward  to  its  completion. 
I  still  divided  my  scanty  meals  with  my  companion,  who, 
although  recovered  from  the  bruises  occasioned  by  his  fall> 
was  become  more  horrible  and  fien'Mike  than  before.  As 
his  body  resumed  its  functions,  his  mind  became  the  terrible 
imaginings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  had  either  lost,  or 
forgotten,  the  power  of  walking  upright,  and  prowled,  howl- 
ing round  the  dungeon,  on  his  hands  and  feet;  while  his 
dark  bushy  beard  and  revolting  aspect  gave  him  more  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being. 

"  Our  portion  of  food  being  barely  sufficient  fOr  the  sus- 
tenance of  one,  himger  had  long  been  added  to  the  list  of  our 
sufferings;  but  particularly  to  those  of  the  maniac.  And, 
with  the  cimning  peculiar  to  such  unfortunates,  he  watched 
the  return  of  the  basket,  which  was  daily  lowered  with  pro- 
visions, and  frequently  before  I— who,  absorbed  in  the  com- 
pletion of  my  task,  forgot  or  heeded  not  my  jailer's  being 
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within  bearing— could  descend  to  the  ground,  he  would 
grasp  the  basket,  swallow  off  the  water  at  a  draught,  and 
hurry  with  the  bread  to  a  corner  of  a  dimgeon;  thus  leav- 
ing me  without  food  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

"  It  was  at  the  period  when  I  had  half  completed  my  ob- 
ject, that  my  companion,  springing,  as  was  his  wont,  upon 
the  basket,  before  I  could  approach  to  withhold  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  draiaing  off  the  contents  of  a  goblet,  in  which 
a  few  drops  of  a  dark-coloured  liquid  stUl  remained;  and 
the  pitcher  of  water  was  untouched.  The  wretched  maniac 
had  swallowed  the  draught  but  a  few  minutes,  when,  roll- 
ing himself  together,  his  screams  and  contortions  became 
more  frightful  than  before,  and  increased  in  virulence  for  an 
hour.  He  lay  motionless  a  few  seconds,  gasping  for  breath; 
then,  springing  suddenly  to  his  feet,  he  gazed  wistfully 
above  and  around  him,  with  a  look  of  extreme  agony,  and 
exclaiming,  '  Heaven  help  me ! '  he  rushed  fiercely  towards 
the  wall  in  the  opposite  direction  to  where  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  effect  my  escape,  gave  one  furious  pull  at  what  ap- 
peared the  solid  rock,  and,  with  a  groan,  fell  back,  and  ex- 
pired. 

"  When  the  horror  occasioned  by  his  death  in  sonie  degree 
abated,  the  singularity  of  the  manner  in  which  he  tore  at 
the  wall  of  the  dimgeon,  fixed  my  attention;  and,  with 
almost  frantic  joy,  I  perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  hitherto 
thought  impenetrable  rock,  had  yielded  several  inches  to 
his  dying  grasp.  I  hastily  removed  the  body,  and  pulling 
eagerly  at  the  unloosed  fragment,  it  fell  upon  the  ground,  a 
rough  unhewn  lump  of  granite,  leaving  an  opening  of  about 
two  feet  square  in  the  rude  rocky  wall,  from  which  it  was 
so  cut,  as  to  seem  to  feeling  and  almost  appearance  a  solid 
part  of  it. 

' '  My  task  was  now  abandoned.  The  gleam  of  light,  which 
for  weeks  was  to  me  an  object  of  such  intense  interest,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mere  hairbreadth  cleft  in  the  rock.    Talking 
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\ip  a  sword  wliicli  lay  upon  the  ground,  I  drew  my  body  into 
the  aperture  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  piece  of  rockj 
and  creeping  slowly  on  my  hands  and  knees,  groping  with 
the  weapon  before  me,  I  at  length  foimd  the  winding  and 
dismal  passage  sufficiently  lofty  to  permit  me  to  stand  erect. 
I  seemed  enveloped  in  an  interminable  cavern,  now  opening 
into  spacious  chambers,  clothed  with  crystal;  again  losing 
itself  in  low  passages,  or  narrow  chinks  of  the  rock,  and  sud- 
denly terminating  in  a  slippery  precipice,  beneath  which 
gurgling  waters  were  heard  to  run.  Hours  and  hours  passed; 
still  I  was  groping  onward;  when  I  suddenly  found  my 
hopes  cut  off,  by  the  interposition  of  a  precipice.  I  probed 
fearfully  forward  with  the  sword,  but  all  was  an  unsubstan- 
tial void;  I  drew  it  on  each  side,  and  then  it  met  but  the 
solid  walls.  I  knelt,  and  reached  down  the  sword  to  the 
length  of  my  arm,  but  it  touched  nothing.  In  agony,  I 
dropped  the  weapon,  by  its  sound  to  ascertain  the  depth; 
and,  delighted,  found  it  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet.  I 
cautiously  slid  down,  and  groping  around,  again  placed  my 
hand  upon  the  sword.  Though  my  heart  occasionally  sank 
within  me,  yet  the  overcoming  of  each  difficulty  lent  its 
inspiring  aid  to  overcome  its  successor.  Often  every  hope 
appeared  extinct.  Now  I  ascended,  or  again  descended  the 
dropping  and  crj^'stalled  rocks;  now  crept  into  opening.?, 
which  suddenly  terminated,  and  turning  again,  anxiously 
listened  tp  the  sound  of  the  rippling  water  as  my  only  guide. 
Often,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  I  was  stimned  with  a 
blowfrom  the  abrupt  lowness  of  the  roof,  or  suddenly  plunged 
to  the  arms  in  the  numerous  pools,  whose  waters  had  been 
dark  from  their  birth. 

"  Language  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  accumulating 
horrors  of  my  situation.  Struggling  with  suffo^tion,  with 
a  feeling  more  awful  than  terror,  and  with  despair,  the  agony 
of  darkness  must  be  exjyerienced  to  be  imaged. 

"Still  I  moved  on;  and  suddenly,  whea  ready  to  sink, 
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wearied,  fainting,  hopeless,  the  glorious  light  of  day  streamed 
upon  my  sight.  I  bounded  forward  with  a  wild  shout;  but 
the  magnificent  sun,  bursting  from  the  eastern  heavens, 
blinded  my  unaccustomed  gaze. 

"  I  again  found  that  I  was  free:  but  my  wife — my  child — 
where  were  theyl  It  was  many  years  before  I  learned 
that  the  nephew  of  the  inquisitor,  who  had  sought  her 
hand,  having  died,  she  regained  her  liberty,  and  fled  with 
our  infant  son  to  Scotland,  to  seek  the  home  of  her  lost 
husband.     Since  then  I  have  never  heard  of  them  again." 

When  the  major  had  thus  concluded  his  narrative, 

"Here,"  said  Christopher,  "are  two  rings  which  were 
taken  from  the  fingers  of  my  mother— both  bear  inscrip- 
tions." 

The  old  officer  gazed  upon  them. 

" They  were  hers — my  Maria's!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  my- 
,self  placed  them  upon  her  fingers.  Son  of  my  Maria,  thou 
art  mine!" 

The  major  jDurchased  a  commission  for  his  long-lost  son; 
and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  throughout  Europe,  they 
returned  to  Northumberland  together,  where  Christopher 
gave  his  sword  as  a  memorial  to  his  foster-father,  Peter 
Thornton,  and  his  hand  to  Jessie  Wilkinson. 


iJ 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  MENIE  DEMPSTER. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  there  ia 
perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  a  philosophical  observer  with 
more  wonder  than  what  has  been  quaintly  called  the  muta- 
bUity  of  truth.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  best 
ascertained  laws  of  matter,  and  the  evidences  and  sanctions 
of  our  holy  religion,  there  is  scarcely  anything  aroimd  us 
that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  determined  and  ascer- 
tained in  all  its  bearings — including  the  influential  cause, 
in  a  chain  extending  its  unseen  links  through  many  minds; 
the  proximate  cause,  involved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
soul  of  the  actor;  and  the  effects,  spread  forth  in  endless 
ramification  through  societ3^  Men  are  judged  of,  condemned, 
hanged,  reviled,  ruined,  elevated,  applauded,  and  rewarded 
upon  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  real  moral  truth 
that  is  evident  to  the  eye  of  the  Almighty;  and  it  too  often 
happens,  that  what  seems  to  be  best  ascertained  by  the 
united  testimony  of  many  soothfast  witnesses,  is  after  all 
little  better  than  a  lie,  or  an  invention  of  men's  minds, 
rolled  up  in  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  selfishness,  or  halluci- 
nation. This  truth,  of  no  truth,,is  apparent  to  all  thinking 
men;  and  yet  how  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect  that  we  are 
so  constructed  that  we  cannot  but  live  and  act  upon  the 
principle  and  practice  that  we  see  the  whole,  when  wc  see 
only  an  insignificant  part,  that,  if  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  array  brought  out  by  divine  light,  would  appear 
not  only  a  speck,  but  by  the  influence  of  surrounding  evi- 
dence, clianged  in  its  nature,  and  reversed  in  its  object  and 
bcaiing !  It  was  but  a  partial,  though  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  that  the  mui'der  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
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saw  committed  with  his  own  ej'es  from  the  Tower  window 
came  to  him  so  distorted  and  changed,  through  the  medium 
of  public  and  judicial  report,  that  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
in  it  the  lineaments  of  the  vision  of  his  senses;  for  if  the 
act  he  witnessed  performed  in  the  streets  of  London  were 
falsified  by  the  errors  or  inventions  of  man,  how  little  could 
have  been  known  of  the  motives  that  led  to  its  commission ! 
This  subject,  if  carried  out,  might  open  up  a  di'eadful  array 
of  the  effects  of  man's  conceit  and  bliadness,  exhibiting 
innocent  individuals  paying  the  penalty  of  death  for  the 
crimes  of  others;  characters  without  a  stain  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  public  prejudice;  and  innocence  suffering  in 
ten  thousand  different  ways  under  the  cruel  scorn  of  the 
bloodthirsty  Chiun  of  a  blind  yet  self-sufficient  public.  We 
are  led  into  these  observations  by  the  facts  of  a  curious 
case  of  false  implication  that  occui'red  near  Edinbm-gh  many 
years  ago,  from  which,  besides  the  interest  it  may  inspire, 
we  may  learn  the  lesson  of  that  charity  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  laboured  so  much  to  make  a  ruling  principle  in 
the  men  of  the  world,  but  with  a  success  that  might  form 
a  melancholy  theme  for  the  fair  investigations  of  philan- 
thropists. 

In  the  village  of  Old  Broughton,  situated  on  the  north  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  nearly  swallowed  up 
by  the  surrounding  masses  of  architectural  grandeiu*  that 
compose  the  new  town  of  that  proud  city,  there  lived  (we 
love  the  good  old  style  of  beginning  a  storj^)  the  old  widow 
of  Wilham  Dempster,  who  long  officiated  in  the  capacity  of 
precentor  in  the  ancient  kirk  of  the  Tron;  where  his  voice, 
loud  as  that  of  Cycloborus,  stiiTcd  the  sleeping  power  of 
vocal  worship  in  the  breasts  of  the  good  citizens.  His  voice 
had  long  been  mute,  not  as  that  of  Elihu,  who  trembled  to 
speak  to  the  Lord,  but  as  that  of  those  v/ho  lie  in  the  mould 
till  that  day  when  there  shall  be  no  hindrance  by  the  chill- 
ing hand  of  death,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  King  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  Yet  tlie  voice  of  thanksgiving  was  not  silent  in 
the  house  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  where  old  Euphan, 
as  she  was  styled,  and  her  pretty  daughter  Menie,  lived  that 
lifiS  whose  enjoyments  the  proud  may  despise,  but  whose  end 
and  reward  they  may  envy  in  vain.  It  may  not  be  that  it  was 
their  choice  (as  whose  choice  is  it?)  to  be  poor;  but  it  was 
their  wisdom  to  know,  as  expressed  by  old  Boston,  that  it 
may  be  more  pleasant  to  live  in  a  palace,  but  it  is  more  easy 
to  die  in  a  cottage.  The  characters  of  these  individuals, 
who  happily  never  dreamed  of  forming  heroines  in  the  "Bor- 
der Tales,"  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  lived  in 
the  last  century;  for  in  these  jaunty  days,  when  the  sun  of 
perfectibility  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  moral  horizon  of 
a  once  sinful  world,  the  contentment  that  is  derived  from  a 
trust  in  heaven,  and  the  pride  that  is  begotten  of  a  virtue 
that  rejoices  in  itself,  are  more  often  pictured  by  the  pen  of 
the  fictioneer  than  found  in  the  place  and  personages  that 
be.  The  representations  of  our  old  painter,  George  Jame- 
sone,  would  be  true  as  applied  to  Euphan  Dempster  and  her 
daughter;  for  the  dresses  of  the  women  of  Scotland  under- 
went small  change  imtil  the  eventful  era  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  we  need  them  not — for  our  faithful  memory  has 
treasm'ed  the  description  of  our  parent,  who  lived  to  set  forth 
the  old  representative  of  the  Covenanters,  sitting  with  her 
linsey-woolsey  gown,  of  green  or  cramosie,  made  close  in  the 
sleeves — the  body  tight,  and  peaked  in  the  form  of  the  old 
separate  bodice — the  huge  swelling  skirt  of  many  folds, 
twined  out  at  the  pocket-holes,  and  open  in  front,  to  show  tha 
bright-coloured  petticoat  of  callimankey—  her  round-eared 
mutch  that  served  the  purpose  of  bonnet  and  coif— her  clear- 
bleached  tuck,  with  its  row  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  run- 
ning down  the  f^'ont — and  her  hose  of  white  woollen,  that 
disappeai-ed  at  the  extremities  in  the  shoe,  whose  high-turned 
heels  gave  a  kind  of  dignity  to  the  step  of  the  poor.  The 
dress  of  the  mother  in  those  days  was  almost  that  of  the 
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daugMer,  with  the  exception  of  the  head-gear,  which,  in  the 
latter,  was  limited  to  a  band  oi"  black  velvet  (the  bandeau), 
to  restrain  the  flowing  locks;  and,  high  as  the  word  velvet 
may  sound,  there  were  few  maidens,  however  poor,  that 
wanted  the  small  strip  of  the  costly  material  that  now  is 
seen  covering  the  whole  persons  of  the  wives  of  rich  trades- 
men. 

Such  were  the  external  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  red-tiled  dwelling,  so  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Dominie  Dempster's  House,  in  the  village  of  Old  Broughton; 
and.  if  we  will  form  a  character  out  of  a  combination  of  the 
virtues  that  dignified  and  graced  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  old  Cameronians,  we  might  make  a  fair  approach  to  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  this  solitary  pair,  whose  earthly 
stay  and  support  being  gone,  trusted  implicitly  to  Heaven, 
for  what  Heaven  has  seldom  denied  to  the  good.  The  mo- 
ther was  one  of  those  haj^pily- constituted  beings,  whose 
minds  are  so  completely  formed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Bible, 
that  not  only  were  her  actions  regulated  by  the  precepts  of 
the  holy  book,  but  her  thoughts  were  naturally  and  almost 
unconsciously  expressed  in  Scripture  language;  nor  could  it 
be  said  that,  dearly  as  she  loved  the  old  defenders  of  our 
faith,  who  reared  their  temples  among  the  moimtains,  and 
died  on  the  altars,  she  imitated  their  speech  and  manners 
merely  because  she  loved  their  virtues — she  only  drew  from 
the  same  fountain  from  which  they  drew;  and  the  water 
that  slaked  their  thirst  in  the  wilderness  of  theu*  persecu- 
tion  sustained  her  in  the  hour  of  her  privation.  Obeying 
the  holy  behest,  "  Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words,"  she 
made  the  religion  of  Christ  "the  life  of  her  soul;"  and  that 
which  was  a  part  of  her  spirit  could  not  fail  to  regidate  her 
conversation.  An  heir  of  an  ever-blessed  eteniity,  in  which 
she  believed  soon  to  enter,  the  only  worldly  feeling  that 
bound  her  to  life  was  her  desh-e  to  see  her  beloved  Menie 
exhibit  the  fruits  of  her  parental  culture  as  fair  to  the  ey<^ 
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of  virtue,  as  the  many  simple  beauties  of  her  person— her 
blooming  Scotch  face,  with  the  blue  eye,  and  cheek  that 
rivalled  the  peach  in  softness  and  colour;  her  mermaiden 
hair,  and  the  graces  of  an  almost  perfect  harmony  of  pro- 
portions— were  to  the  eye  of  the  admirer  of  female  loveli- 
ness. And  this  the  mother  had  already  in  part  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  all  those  estimable  qualities  of  the  heart,  that, 
when  joined  to  physical  beauty,  form  the  fau'est  object 
among  all  the  fair  creatures  of  this  fair  but  fleeting  world. 
It  13  a,  trite  saying,  that  female  beauty  seldom  brings 
happiness  to  the  possessor,  even  when  it  is  combined  with 
that  goodness  that  ought  to  guard  the  children  of  virtue 
from  the  evils  of  life:  and  this  was  to  some  extent  veri- 
fied by  almost  the  first  of  the  acts  of  our  younger  heroine's , 
intercourse  with  the  world;  for  she  secured  the  heart  of  a 
lover  even  against  her  own  will,  and,  with  the  unsought- 
for  boon,  got  unwittingly  the  envy,  and  deep  but  concealed 
hatred,  of  her  earliest  friend  and  companion.  The  son  of 
the  farmer  of  the  Mains  of  Inverleith,  a  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  George  Wallace,  had  for  some  time  been^ 
paying  his  addresses  to  Margaret  Grierson,  the  daughter  of 
the  occupant  of  one  of  the  small  cottages  of  Broughton;  and '. 
his  success  was  in  proportion  to  the  attractions  of  a  fine' 
manlyfigure,  and  considerable  power  of  that  species  of  con  ver-' 
«ation  which,  with  love  ever  on  its  wings,  finds  a  ready  access 
to  the  hearts  of  women.  Though  his  passion  had  not  been 
declared,  it  had,  by  the  anticipative  selfishness  of  the  sex, 
been  assumed  and  claimed  by  the  object  of  his  attentions; 
and  Menie  had  been  so  far  made  a  confidant  of  her  com- 
panion, as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  a  love  whicS 
had  as  yet  been  declared  only  on  one  side.  The  communi- 
cation was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  simple  friend,  even  if 
there  had  been  in  her  disposition  any  spirit  of  rivalship — a 
feeling  which  found  no  place  in  her  breast — from  present- 
ing even  an  opportunity  for  Wallace  discovering  in  her 
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qualities  with  which  her  companion  could,  not  have  com- 
peted; and  she  uniformly  maintained,  in  the  presence  of 
the  lovers,  a  quiet  reserve,  which  afforded,  pleasure  to  the 
one,  but,  perhaps,  only  tended  to  quicken  in  the  other  a 
comparison  that  operated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  confidant.  Time,  and  the  freqi;ent  meetings 
and  wanderings  by  the  banks  of  the  Leith — then  compara- 
tively a  sweet  and  .rural  stream,  especially  about  the  low 
grounds  of  Warriston  and  Inverleith — soon  elicited  the 
merits  of  the  two  <!ompanions;  and  Wallace  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  that,  fair  and  iateresting  as  his  first  object  had 
appeared,  to  him,  she  was  eclipsed  in  all  the  finest  attri- 
butes of  woman  by  her  who  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  display  her  estimable  ^properties.  The  reserve  of  the 
one — the  result  of  a  natm-al  modesty,  and  of  a  strict  train- 
ing according  to  the  rules  of  the  wisest  of  men— set  off  the 
freedom  of  the  other  as  little  better  than  forwardness; 
while  her  excellent  sense,  and  an  inborn  susceptibility  of 
the  finest  and  purest  feelings  of  the  sex,  whether  stirred  by 
the  flowers  of  the  field  arrayed  in  their  simple  beauties,  or 
the  heaven-born  genius  of  virtue  working  its  pleasant  ways 
in  the  hearts  of  man,  brought  out,  by  a  contrast  dangerous 
to  her  friend,  the  defects  of  a  character  that  Wallace,  iu 
his  first  blindness,  had  taken  for  perfections.  The  result 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  all  but  the  unwitting  pos- 
sessor herself  of  virtues  of  which  she  was  unconscious;  and 
it  was  with  no  affected  siu-prise  that,  one  night,  when  walk- 
ing by  the  moonlight  along  the  brattling  Leith,  she  heard 
poured  into  her  ear  a  strain  of  impassioned  sentiments  that 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  another,  who  had  a  prior 
and  a  better  right  to  them. 

The  startled  girl  flew  home  to  her  mother,  and  narrated, 
as  nearly  as  she  could  recollect,  the  high-flown  expressions 
of  Wallace's  changed  love;  not  forgctthig  to  add,  that  the 
young  man  had  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  had  never 
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declared  any  affection  for  her  companion.  Overpowered 
with  sorrow  for  her  friend,  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  as 
she  sat  and  told  her  simple  tale  to  her  mother,  who  lifted 
up  her  face  from  the  open  book,  to  observe  in  the  delicate 
workings  of  a  well-trained  heart  the  fruits  of  her  maternal 
care. 

"Your  sorrow  for  Margaret  Grierson,  child,"  she  said, 
"  is  a  scented  offering  to  auld  friendships;  but  '  when  thou 
wilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou  doest  it,  so  shalt  thou  be 
thanked  for  thy  benefits.'  I  like  not  tlie  bearing  and  man- 
ners o'  yer  companion,  for  I  hae  seen  in  her  the  office  o' 
whisperer,  and  the  fascinations  o'  the  singer,  wha  would 
kindle  love  by  her  smiles,  and  unholy  discord  by  her  wiles. 
Her  vanity,  like  the  gaudy  streamers  o'  her  head-gear,  win- 
nows wi'  every  wind  but  that  which  comes  frae  the  airth, 
whar  God's  chastening  tribulations  hae  their  holy  birth. 
Ye  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  thus  o'  ane  wha  has 
sae  lang  enjoyed  the  first  place  in  your  young  affections; 
but  my  auld  een  hae  a  quick  turn  in  them  when  vanity 
rideth  abroad.  She  has  other  lovers  than  George  Wallace, 
and  other  places  and  other  trystin-trees  than  the  banks  o' 
Leith,  or  the  aidd  wiUow  that  grows  by  the  horse's  pool,  at 
the  foot  o'  the  bonny  brae  o'  Warriston.  Sorrows  she  for 
George  Wallace,  think  ye,  when  she  sits  amang  the  ruins  o' 
the  hospital  o'  Greenside,  and  hears  the  love  tale  o'  vanities 
frae  the  lips  o'  secret  lovers?" 

"A'  that's  new  to  me,  mother,"  answered  the  daughter. 
"  I  never  dreamed  that  Peggy  had  ony  ither  than  George. 
Wha  are  they,  and  how  cam  ye  by  the  knowledge?" 

"  Never  mind,  Menie,"  said  the  mother,  "  how  I  cam  by 
the  knowledge.  Though  my  eyes,  like  Jeremiah's,  are  auld, 
and  do  fail  with  tears,  I  hae  neither  the  blindness  o'  the 
mole  nor  the  deafness  o'  the  adder.  But  let  thae  things 
alone;  we  hae  nae  right  to  pry  into  the  secrets  o'  our  neigh- 
bours' ways,  albeit  tlipv  may  savour  o'  the  vanities  o'  BaaL 
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It  is  enougli  for  me  that  I  warn  ye  against  the  '  lamps  o' 
fire'  that  scorch  as  well  as  light.  George  Wallace  is  a  rich 
and  an  honest  man's  son;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  he  has  plighted 
nae  troth  with  the  follower  o'  vanities  and  double-loves, 
ye're  no  boimd  to  reject  his  affections.  Can  your  heart  re- 
ceive him,  Menie?" 

"  Ou  ay,"  replied  the  maiden,  as  she  held  down  her  head, 
and  seemed  afraid  of  the  strange  sounds  of  her  own  words. 
"  I  hae  seen  nae  man  yet  like  George  Wallace,  and  I  hae 
chided  my  puir  heart  for  sometimes  envying  Peggy  o'  his 
affections.  But  are  we  not  told  to  change  not  a  freend  for 
thegoldof  Ophir?" 

•  "  Surely,  child,"  responded  the  mother—"  a  true  freend  o' 
God's  election  is  better  than  fine  gold;  but  she  who  seeketh 
vanity  understands  not  the  name  o'  freendship,  and  her 
kisses  are  as  those  o'  the- serpent.  Seek  nae  mair  the  society 
o'  Margaret  Grierson;  leave  her  to  her  secret  thoughts  and 
secret  lovers,  and  turn  your  heart  to  him  wha  has  routh  o' 
means  to  support  ye,  and  whase  love  is  the  love  o'  the  heart 
that  kens  nae  guile." 

The  counsel  of  her  parent  was  ever  a  law  to  the  daugh-' 
ter;  but  there  was  something  in  the  advice  she  now  gave 
that  exercised  an  influence  over  Menie's  heart,  or  rather 
.there  was  something  in  the  heart  itself,  of  a  nature  hitherto 
unknown  to  its  possessor,  that  acknowledged  and  recognised 
the  influence  as  more  congenial  to  her  feelings  than  any  au- 
thority of  spoken  wisdom  (though  founded  ou  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach)  she  had  yet  submitted  to.  The  secret  of 
this  feeling  lay  in  the  well-springs  of  an  affection  that  had 
been  pent  up  by  her  sense  of  honour;  but  now,  when  she 
found  that  she  was  justified  in  giving  her  heart  its  natural 
freedom  to  love  the  choice  of  her  judgment,  she  lent  in  aid 
of  its  operations  the  creations  of  a  young  and  glowing  fancy,' 
which  soon  pictured  so  many  exquisite  forms  of  beauty, 
both  of  mind  and  person,  in  the  object  of  her  rising  affection. 
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that,  before  another  morning  had  dawned  on  her,  she  had 
become  versant  in  the  secret  and  sweet  mystery  of  sighs 
and  throbbings,  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations,  of  experienced 
lovers.  She  now  wished  as  ardently  for  another  meeting 
with  Wallace,  as  she  had  done  for  a  separation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  theu'  last  interview.  Nor  did  she  wish  in  vain;  for 
he,  with  a  passion  roused  into  a  warmer  flame  by  her  re- 
sisting coyness  and  startled  apprehension,  sought  her  an- 
ziously,  to  renew  his  suit,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of 
conscience  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  passion  to  be,  as  he 
hoped,  returned.  He  little  knew  that  part  of  the  work  had 
been  already  done  to  his  hand  by  a  mother's  cherished 
counsel;  and  his  joy  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed, even  by  the  electric  words  of  love's  inspired  power, 
when  he  found  that  Menie  not  only  loved  him,  but  con- 
ceived she  had  a  good  title  to  repay  him  with  a  warmth  of 
affection  equal  to  that  of  his  o'mi.  He  was  now  a  frequent 
visiter  at  her  mother's  house;  and  though  he  knew  that  all 
his  motions  were  watched  by  her  whom  he  had  thus  abruptly, 
though,  perhaps,  not  without  just  cause,  forsaken,  he  kept 
steady  in  his  new  attachment,  and  avowed  openly  a  love  of 
which  the  best  man  of  his  station  in  Scotland  might  have 
been  proud. 

The  affection  that  is  hallowed  by  the  blessing  of  such  a 
parent  as  Menie's  possessed  a  good  title  to  be  excepted 
from  the  ordinary  proverbial  fate  of  the  loves  of  the  humble; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  adverse  circumstances,  that,  like  har- 
pies, follow  the  victims  of  the  tender  passion,  acknowledged 
no  limit  to  the  sources  from  which  they  spring.  The  re- 
jected maiden  pursued  her  successful  rival  with  aU  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  and  envy;  odious  calumnies 
were  fabricated,  given  to  the  tongue  of  inveterate  scandal, 
and  found  their  way  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  her  whom  they 
were  intended  to  niin.  Unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  a 
bad  world,  every  individual  in  which  she  judged  by  the  test 
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of  her  own  pure  feeling — the  universal  error  of  young  and 
unchilled  hearts — her  pain  was  equalled  by  her  surprise, 
and  she  sought  consolation  on  the  breast  of  her  lover,  as 
they  reclined  upon  the  sloping  and  wood-covered  banks  of 
Inverleith. 

"  I  hae  bought  ye  dearly,"  said  she,  as  she  looked  up  in 
his  face  through  her  tears,  "  when,  for  your  love,  I  paid  the 
peace  o'  mind  that  was  never  troubled  with  the  breath  o'  a 
dishonom-able  suspicion.  The  hail  o'  Broughton  rings  with 
the  report  that  I  betrayed  my  freend  to  secure  your  aiTec- 
tions,  and  that  I  am  unworthy  o'  them,  as  being  a  follower 
o  unlawful  loves.  My  eyes  hae  never  been  dry  since  my 
heart  was  struck  with  the  false  charge.  I  hae  looked  to 
heaven,  and  found  nae  relief.  My  mother  has  tried  to  com- 
fort me,  by  telling  me  o'  the  waes  o'  Ane  higher  than  mortal 
man,  wha  was  pursued  to  the  death  by  envy  and  malice, 
and  wha  yet  trimuphed.  You,  George,  hae  alane  the  power 
to  comfort  me.  Tell  me  that  ye  heed  them  not,  and  I  will 
yet  try  to  hold  up  my  head  among  the  honest  daughters  o' 
men." 

"  If  ye  heed  them  as  little's  I  heed  them,  Menie,"  replied 
he,  "  there  will  be  sma  skaith  though  mucklc  scorn.  Dry 
up  your  tears,  love,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  true"  (and  he  laughed 
in  plajiul  mockery  of  her  fears)  "  that  you  keep  the  weekly 
tryst,  by  the  elm  in  Leith  Loan,  with  the  notorious  Mike 
M'lntyre,  the  city  guardsman?" 

'  George,  George !— Oh  man,  how  can  ye  mak  light  o'  the 
sorrows  o'  yer  ain  Menie?"  said  the  gu'l,  as  she  heard  the 
calumny  come  from  the  lips  of  her  lover.  "  That  is  Mar- 
garet Grierson's  charge  against  me;  and,  if  ye  knew  that 
every  word  o'  the  falsehood  gaes  to  my  heart  like  the  tongue 
o'  the  deaf  adder — ay,  even  though  they  come  on  the  wings 
o'  yer  playfu  laugh — ye  wad  rather  gie  me  the  tears  o'  your 
pity  than  the  consolation  o'  your  mirth." 

"And  what  better  way,  Llenie,  could  I  tak  to  prove  my 
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faitla  in  my  love's  honesty,"  said  he,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  "  than  by  dispersing  the  poisoned  lie  by  the  breath 
o'  a  hearty  laugh.  JSTae  mair  o't— nae  mair  o't,  Menie— I 
believe  it  not;  and  that  ye  may  hae  some  faith  in  my  state- 
ment, I'll  put  a  question  to  ye.  Will  ye  answer  me  fairly, 
wi'  the  truth  and  sincerity  that  your  mother  draws  frae  the 
fountain  o'  a'  guidness— her  auld  Bible — and  pours  into  yer 
heart  in  the  dreary  hour  o'  late,  even  as  ye  retire  into  the 
keepin  o'  Him  who  looks  down  on  sleepiu  innocence  with 
the  eye  of  love  ? " 

"Ay  will  I,  George,"  answered  the  maiden,  "with  the 
openness  and  sincerity  with  which  I  lay  my  sins  on  the 
footstool  o'  Heaven's  mercy." 

"  Will  ye  consent  to  be  George  Wallace's  wife  on  Fas- 
tern's  E'en,  and  leave  the  city  guardsman  to  your  rival?"    ; 

"I  am  already  yours,  George,"  answered  she,  as  she, 
buried  her  head  in  his  bosom,  to  conceal  her  blushes — "  I  am ' 
already  yours,  by  a  plighted  faith  that  never  will  be  broken; 
and  it  may  be  even  as  you  say;  but  I  wish  nae  ill  to  my, 
enemies,  and  will  spae  nae  waur  fortune  to  Margaret  Grier- 
son,  wha  has  injured  me,  than  that  she  may  get  as  guid  a 
husband  as  you  will,  I  trust,  be  to  me." 

"Kind,  guid  creature!"  responded  Wallace.  "If  the 
first  part  o'  yer  answer  maks  ye  mine  for  life,  the  ither, 
proves  that  ye  are  worthy  o'  me;  for  she  wha  wishes  naei 
ill  to  her  enemies  "will  never  do  wrang  by  her  freends.'l  Gae ; 
and  report  to  your  mother  what  I  hae. said.  The  time  is' 
yet  distant:  but  hope  gies  light  wings  to  the  hours  o'j 
lovers." 

The  two  parted;  and  Menie,  seeking  the  nearest  way  to 
her  home,  hurried  along,  her  heart  beating  high  with  un- 
utterable emotions,  and  with  all  the  pain  she  had  felt  from 
the  evil  reports  of  her  rival  drowned  in  the  intoxicating 
pleasiu:e  of  being  the  betrothed  of  the  man  she  loved.  The 
moon,  which  had  been  throwing  her  silver  light  o'er  the 
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dark  foliage  that  overliung  the  Leith,  and  catching  a  look 
-of  her  own  face  in  the  waters  through  the  opening  branches, 
was  now  half-concealed  behind  a  cloud;  and  as  the  maiden 
passed  along  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  she  required  to  re- 
strain the  flutter  of  her  spuits,  to  enable  her  to  thread  her 
way  by  the  narrow  footpath.  The  ecstatic  emotions  of  her 
novel  situation,  and  the  hui-ry  of  her  progress,  made  her 
breathless,  and  she  paused  to  recover  herself,  when  she  ob- 
served two  individuals  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  water.  A 
loud  laugh  struck  her  ear;  and  she  did  not  requu-e  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  individuals  from  whom  it  came — for  a  voice 
she  too  well  knew  followed,  with  words  of  reproach  that 
shook  her  to  the  heart.  It  was  that  of  her  former  com- 
panion; and  a  glance  satisfied  her  that  she  was  in  the  so- 
ciety of  that  very  individual,  M'Intyre,  the  city  guardsman, 
with  whose  name  her  own  had  been  so  cruelly  and  invi- 
diously connected.  In  an  instant  the  notorious  individual 
was  by  her  side. 

"  I've  waited  for  ye,  Menie,"  he  began,  "  till  the  mune  has 
waned  and  sunk  behind  the  Pentlauds.  How  hae  ye  been 
sae  lang,  woman,  when  ye  ken  sae  weel  the  impatience  o'  a 
true  lover,  and  that  I  maun  be  on  the  city  watch  on  the 
morrow,  and  canna  meet  ye  ?  Mak  amends,  and  let  us  roam 
a  wee  amang  the  birken  woods,  whar  the  absence  o'  the 
mune  will  be  nae  hindrance  to  our  loves." 

And  before  she  could  reply,  he  had  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  was  pulling  her  away  among  the  trees.  The  ap- 
parition of  the  very  individual  of  whom  she  had  been  con- 
versing with  Wallace,  and  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  her, 
with  the  fearful  consciousness  of  the  pollution  of  his  em- 
brace, took  away  from  her  all  power  of  resistance;  her 
knees  trembled;  she  tried  to  reply  to  him,  but  could  not; 
and  a  weak  scream,  that  almost  died  in  her  throat,  was  the 
only  show  of  ineffectual  resistance  she  could  oppose  to  his 
efforts.    A  few  minutes  enabled  her  to  rally  her  powers; 
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and  she  had  turned  to  wrest  herself  from  his  arms,  when 
she  saw  Wallace  standing  at  a  little  distance  among  the 
trees.  He  had  that  very  instant  come  up;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  cool,  piercing  look  he  threw  at  her,  that 
repressed  the  inchoate  scream  for  relief  that  she  struggled 
to  utter;  and  the  hands  she  held  out  to  him  imploring  his 
succour  fell  nerveless  within  the  grasp  of  the  man  who  held 
her.  Upon  the  point  of  fainting,  she  would  have  sunk  to 
the  ground,  had  she  not  been  upheld  by  the  force  of  her 
tormentor;  and,  in  turning  her  eyes  again  in  the  direction 
of  Wallace,  she  observed  he  had  vanished.  The  scream,  no 
longer  restrained,  burst  forth;  but  it  came  too  late;  for,  if 
.Wallace  heard  it  in  his  retreat,  he  might  justly  attribute  it 
to  his  own  appearance  at  a  time  when  he  might  suppose 
himself  an  imwelcome  intruder.  At  that  moment  two 
men  came  in  sight;  and  the  city  guardsman,  probably  afraid 
of  being  recognised,  released  her  from  his  grasp,  and  re- 
treated to  the  position  he  had  left  by  the  side  of  her  who 
sat  avraiting  in  laughter  for  his  arrival. 

The  instant  she  was  liberated,  the  frightened  maiden 
flew  with  the  speed  of  terror  homewards — all  her  energies 
wound  up  in  the  mere  effort  to  increase  her  irregular  pro- 
gress, and  without  the  capability  of  feeling  the  true  and 
fearful  circumstances  of  her  position.  Anived  at  her  mo- 
ther's house,  she  sprang  forward  in  a  state  bordering  on 
despair,  and  threw  herself  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
opposite  to  her  parent,  who  was  engaged  in  her  usual  even- 
ing esercise  of  searching  the  inspired  volume  for  the  bakn 
of  the  consolation  of  age  and  poverty. 

"  What  is  this,  Menie?"  cried  the  mother,  as  she  saw  her 
daughter  trembling  under  the  influence  of  nervous  terror. 
,"  Has  3'er  enemy  been  at  her  auld  wark  again?  and  have 
a'  yer  mother's  injunctions  failed  to  get  ye  to  rest  on  the 
sure  foundation  o'  conscious  innocence  1  It  canna  be  that 
George  Wallace  has  listened  to  the  poisoned  breath  o'  scan- 
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dal  and  envj'.  Speak,  child;  and  frae  this  book  shall  ye 
get  the  support  that  no  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  can  lend 
to  the  children  o'  sorrow." 

"  Let  me  think,  mother — let  me  collect  mysel !"  responded 
the  girl,  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  threw 
back  her  locks.  "  Whar  am  I?  what  spell  is  on  me?  Am 
I  to  be  a  bride  on  Fastern's  E'en,  or  a  disowned  and  heart- 
broken maiden?  "Why  did  he  no  speak  to  me — or  why  did 
I  no  speak  to  him  ?  I  will  to  him  yet,  and  explain  a',  and 
the  men  will  speak  for  me;  but  wha  were  they  1  Ah,  they 
were  strangers !  and  there's  nane  to  warrant  the  words  o' 
trath." 

And  rising,  she  made  again  towards  the  door,  appa- 
rently with  the  confused  intention  of  hm'rying  to  Inverleith 
Mains;  but  her  mother  rose  and  restrained  her,  and  she 
again  sat  down  to  collect  her  thoughts.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  could  give  so  connected  an  account  of  the  strange 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  within  the  space  of  a  short 
hour,  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mother;  but,  by  question- 
ing and  cross-questioning,  the  latter  came  to  the  truth — and 
a  truth  of  dangerous  impoi-t  she  soon  observed  it  to  be.  She 
had  already,  in  her  own  person,  suffered  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  prejudice,  and  she  trembled  as  she  surveyed  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a  proper  explanation.  The 
poison  of  a  false  conviction  had  too  certainly  already  entered 
the  breast  of  Wallace,  and  she  knew  that  its  workings  might 
be  made  only  the  more  inveterate,  the  greater  the  efforts 
resorted  to  for  eradicating  it.  In  all  her  trials,  however, 
her  refuge  was  the  book  that  supported  her  fathers  in  the 
mountain  glens,  when  the  storm  of  persecution  raged  over  a 
struggling  land;  and,  enjoining  her  daughter  to  offer  up 
with  her  then*  prayers  to  the  throne  of  gi'ace,  she  sought 
from  the  true  fountain  the  means  of  relieving  them  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  innocence  and  poverty.  The 
night  passed,  and  the  morning  came,  when  it  was  resolved 
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that  tliey  both  together  should  repair  to  the  residence  of 
"Wallace,  and  openly  declare  to  him  the  truth  of  the  per- 
plexed appearances  which  had  too  evidently  operated  on  his 
mind  to  theu"  disadvantage;  but  a  little  farther  consideration 
showed  them  the  inexpediency  of  thus  assuming  that  the 
conduct  of  Menie  required  explanation;  and  the  resolution 
that  at  last  prevailed  was,  to  wait  for  some  time  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  the  intentions  and  motions  of  Wallace,  whom 
they  expected  to  call  at  the  house,  according  to  his  wont,  as 
he  passed  to  the  city.  The  day  passed  away,  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  him;  and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was 
ascertained,  from  one  of  his  father's  servants,  who  was  pass- 
ing with  grain  to  the  market,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  bor- 
ders of  England  to  bury  a  relation,  where,  it  was  expected, 
he  would  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  his  father  was  nearest  heir- 
at-law.  This  intelligence  made  it  only  more  certain  that 
tlie  prejudice  had  taken  root;  because,  otherwise,  both 
duty  and  inclination  would  have  forced  him  to  pay  a  \'isit 
to  his  betrothed  before  his  departure,  however  sudden  or 
unexpected  that  might  have  been. 

A  month  passed,  and  Wallace  had  not  yet  returned;  but 
Pastern's  Even  was  still  a  month  distant,  and  every  day 
brought  the  hope  of  a  letter,  at  least,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  his  conduct,  and  point  out  his  future  proceedings,  whether 
"for  feid  or  favom-."  But  no  letter  came;  and  aU  their 
inquu'ies  ended  in  the  intelligence  that  his  relative's  affairs 
were  not  yet  wound  up,  and  that  some  weeks  yet  woidd 
elapse  before  he  could  return.  The  situation,  meanwhile, 
of  the  victim  of  prejudice  was  painfid,  and  gradually 
becoming  hopeless.  Her  prior  sufferings  from  the  stings 
of  calumny  were  alleviated  by  the  expectation  that  the 
generous  mmd  of  W^allace  would  scorn  the  schemes  of  her 
enemy,  and  her  marriage  would  refute  the  aspersions,  and 
place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  their  poisonj  but  now  her 
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relief  was  not  only  apparently  cut  off,  but  changed,  by 
some  adverse  fate,  into  a  proof — a  confirmation  of  what  had 
been  alleged  against  her  character.  Eveiy  day  found  her 
a  mourner;  and  it  was  only  after  nightfall  that  she  could 
summon  up  resolution  to  go  abroad  on  the  small  messages 
that  domestic  wants  rendered  necessary.  Involved  in 
mystery  as  were  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  pained 
as  the  latter  was  beyond  endurance,  there  yet  hung  over 
them  a  still  darker  cloud  of  misfortune,  equally  mysteri- 
ously and  fortuitously  collected  and  formed,  and  equally 
cruel  in  its  unmerited  discharge  on  the  heads  of  innocent 
'/ictims.  Misery  of  the  deepest  and  most  complicated  kind 
seems  often  to  be  evolved  from  the  most  trifling  causes, 
as  if  to  show  the  proud  sons  of  men,  by  a  lesson  that 
pains  while  it  mocks  them,  the  utter  darkness  of  that  blind- 
ness which  they  mistake  for  the  light  of  a  concealed  rea- 
son. One  evening,  Menie  had  occasion  to  proceed  to  the 
small  village  of  Canonmills,  on  a  message  to  a  friend; 
and,  as  usual,  she  waited  till  nightfall,  to  avoid  the  gaze 
of  the  neighbours,  whom  her  fevered  fancy  exhibited  to 
her  (to  a  great  extent  untruly)  as  participators  in  the  chcu- 
lation  of  the  calumnies  under  which  she  suffered.  Wrapped 
up  in  a  cloak,  she  hurried  out,  and  proceeded  down  the  nar- 
row loan  that  then  led  to  the  village  she  intended  to  visit. 
Her  step  was  stealthy,  and  her  eye  filled  with  secret  shame, 
even  among  the  shades  of  night.  She  reached  the  house, 
where  she  staid  for  a  short  time,  and  then  set  out  on  re- 
turn, which  she  was  inclined  to  accomplish  as  quickly  and 
stealthily  as  she  had  done  her  progress  forth;  but  she  had 
not  proceeded  many  paces  from  the  village,  when  she  ob- 
served a  small  wicker  corban  or  basket  lying  by  the  side  of 
a  hedgerow  that  then  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the  loan. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  one  near  it;  and,  impelled  by  a  na- 
tm-al  cm-iosity,  she  proceeded  forward  and  inspected  it. 

There  was  in  it,  she  observed,  a  bimdle,  so  carefully  pinned 
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up,  that,  though  she  applied  her  fingers  hastily  to  it,  she 
could  not  penetrate  its  folds.  On  lifting  up  the  strange  de- 
posit, she  found  that  it  felt  heavy.  She  stood  irresolute, 
and  again  looked  around  her,  hut  saw  no  one.  She  was 
fliu-ried;  and  her  desire  to  get  home  lu-ged  her  to  take  it  up, 
and  proceed  hurriedly  along  the  road,  with  the  view  of 
taking  it  to  the  house  with  her,  to  examine  it  leisurely,  and 
restore  it  to  the  owner,  in  the  event  of  his  casting  up.  She 
obeyed  the  natiu-al  impulse;  and,  as  she  ran  home  with  the 
unknown  charge,  she  repeatedly  cast  her  eyes  about,  to  see 
if  any  one  appeared  to  claim  it;  but  she  still  saw  no  one; 
and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  hurried  in.  She  placed  the  burden  upon  the 
floor — telling  her  mother,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had 
found  it  on  the  road,  and  brought  it  home  to  see  what 
it  contained,  as  the  bundle  was  so  carefully  tied  up  that 
she  could  not  unfold  it  on  the  highway.  Her  mother  put 
on  her  spectacles;  and,  bending  down,  proceeded,  with  the 
aid  of  Menie,  to  imdo  the  cloth,  when,  to  their  surprise, 
they  evolved  from  the  many  foldings  of  an  envelope  the 
dead  body  (still  warm)  of  a  new-born  babe.  Menie  fainted 
at  the  grim  spectacle,  and  the  mother  ran  f6r  hartshorn,  to 
recover  her  daughter.  In  a  little  time  she  revived,  but 
it  was  only  to  shudder  again  at  the  strange  sight;  whUe 
the  sagacious  mind  of  Euphan  was  busy  with  the  divina- 
tions of  a  sad  experience,  that  pointed  to  some  new  calamity 
to  residt  from  this  new  turn  of  their  adverse  fate.  She 
saw,  at  once,  that  if  she  called  in  her  envious  neighboiu-s, 
that  had  been  already  busy  with  the  character  of  her  daugh- 
ter, the  imlikely  story  of  the  finding  and  bringing  home  of  a 
ilead  child  would  be  scorned  and  laughed  at,  while  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  child  being  found  in  the  house  would  be 
laid  hold  of  as  a  handle  for  corroborating  and  confirming 
the  already  circulated  calumnies,  if,  indeed,  it  might  not 
form  a  subject  for  judicial  examination  and  exposure,  that 
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might  end  in  the  ruin  of  one  already  too  much  persecuted. 
These  cogitations  led  to  a  sudden  resolution.  Rolling  up 
the  body  hastily  in  the  envelope — 

"  Hie  ye  quickly,  Menie,"  she  said,  "  to  the  place  whar 
ye  fand  this  dangerous  burden,  and  lay  it  in  the  precise 
position  in  which  ye  first  saw  it.  The  shafts  o'  envy  are 
already  thick  round  innocence,  and  we  need  not  for  sorrow 
to  prick  our  own  eyes  that  tears  may  fall.  There  is  a  know- 
ledge that  is  for  guid,  and  ane  that  is  for  evil;  but  '  the 
work  of  all  flesh  is  before  Him,  and  nothing  can  be  hid 
from  his  eyes,'  so  shall  this  shame  be  made  manifest  in  his 
own  way.  Haste,  child,  and  obey  the  behest  o'  your  mo- 
ther." 

The  trembling  gui  started  back  at  the  mention  of  again 
bearing^ the  unholy  load;  but  she  was  impelled  by  the  strange 
looks  of  her  parent;  and,  like  an  automaton,  she  hurriedly 
snatched  up  the  corb,  and  hastened  with  it  to  the  place 
where  she  found  it.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her  cloak, 
which  she  threw  over  the  charge,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
a  thief,  or  a  worker  of  secret  iniquity,  she  slouched  along 
the  loan,  trembling  and  stumbling  at  every  step,  till  she 
came  to  the  precise  spot,  and  there  she  looked  several 
times  around  her,  before  she  ventured  to  deposit  her 
burden.  She  thought  she  perceived  some  one  behind  her, 
who  passed  into  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  and  she  felt 
irresolute  whether  to  lay  down  the  corban  at  that  moment, 
or  ascertain  first  whether  there  was  really  any  one  behind 
the  fence;  but  her  mind  again  recurring  to  the  contents  of 
her  burden,  a  feeling  of  horripilation  crept  over  her,  and, 
gently  crouching  down,  as  if  terrified  to  behold  her  own 
act,  she  withdrew  the  cloak,  left  the  charge,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately along  the  dark  side  of  the  loan.  Curiosity  im- 
pelled her,  as  she  fled,  to  turn  her  head,  and  she  saw,  with 
terror,  some  one  issue  from  the  opening  in  the  hedge,  and 
proceed,  as  she  thought,  to  the  identical  spot  which  she 
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had  just  left.  It  struck  her  forcibly,  and  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought,  that  the  figure  she  saw  resembled  that  of 
Wallace;  and  the  suspicion  arose,  that  he  had  been  watch- 
ing about  the  cottage,  had  followed  her,  and  observed  her 
motions,  and  would  now  examine  the  burden  she  had  so 
stealthily  and  mysteriously  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
hedge.  A  strong  paroxysm  of  hysterical  emotion  seized 
her,  as  the  full  consequences  of  a  realisation  of  the  con- 
jecture were  arrayed  before  her  by  the  conjuring  power  of 
her  terrors.  The  prior  unexplained  suspicion  vmder  which 
she  yet  lay  rose  to  swell  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  She 
thought  her  God  had  deserted  her,  and  that  the  destiny  of 
her  miserable  life  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  evil 
spirits,  who  gloried  in  her  utter  ruin.  She  grew  faint,  and 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk;  and  before  she  again  reached 
the  house,  the  choking  effects  of  the  hysterical  spasm  had 
almost  deprived  her  of  breath.  The  door  was  open  for  her 
reception;  and  the  moment  she  entered,  she  ffell  upon  the 
floor,  panting  for  air,  the  blood  streaming  from  her  nostrils, 
and  shrill,  broken  screams,  like  the  sounds  that  issue  from 
the  victims  of  Cynanche,  bursting  from  her  labouiing 
throat. 

The  alarmed  mother  again  applied  restoratives  to  her 
suflering  daughter,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  became  sensible. 

"  Were  you  seen,  !Menie  1 "  whispered  the  mother,  anxi- 
ously, in  her  ear.  "  Speak,  love.  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.'  Fear 
not,  child;  tell  me,  were  ye  seen  by  the  eyes  o'  mortal  ? " 

"  God  be  merciful  to  me  ! "  answered  the  girl.  "If  my 
eyes  deceived  me  not,  George  Wallace  cam  behind  me, 
and  saw  me  lay  down  that  evidence  o'  anither's  shame.  I 
am  lost  for  ever  ! " 

The  mother  was  silent,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  to  Heaven.    The  nervous  symptoms  still 
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clung  to  the  daugliter,  and  shiverings  and  spasms  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  till  she  grew  so  weak  that  she  was 
unable  to  undress  herself  to  retire  to  bed.  The  office  was 
performed  by  the  kindly  hands  of  the  parent,  who,  still 
overcome  by  the  workings  of  fearful  anticipations,  sat  down 
by  the  fire,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  red  embers,  seemed 
for  a  time  lost  in  the  meditations  of  a  heart  that,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  felt  that,  as  Esdras  sayeth,  "  life  is 
astonishment  and  fear,"  and  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  things  that  are  promised  to  the  righteous  in  this  world, 
nor  those  that  are  given  to  the  wicked  to  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  the  good. 

The  night  was  passed  in  anxiety  and  fearful  forebodings; 
and  the  beam  of  the  morning  was  dreaded  by  the  daughter, 
as  if  it  were  the  blaze  of  evidence  that  was  to  bring  to 
light  some  crime  she  had  committed.  She  was  unable  to 
rise;  the  small  domestic  duties  of  the  morning  were  per- 
fdtmed  by  the  mother,  pensively;  and  under  the  burden  of 
the  prospect  of  coming  ill.  About  ten  o'clock,  a  slight 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door;  Euphan  cried,  in  a  weak 
voice,  "Come  in."  She  heard  a  whispering  and  rustling 
of  clothes,  as  if  the  visiters  were  deciding,  by  expostula- 
tions and  pushings,  which  of  them  should  enter  first.  At 
last  two  neighbours,  who  had  been  known  to  be  active  in 
cumulation  of  reports  against  the  daughter,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  usual  salutation,  expressed,  as  Euphan 
thought,  in  a  strange  voice,  and  accompanied  by  stranger 
looks — 

"  Is  Menie  ill  the  day  1 "  said  one  of  them,  as  she  cast 
her  eye  obliquely  upon  the  bed.  "Has  she  uae  doctor, 
pukth':igr' 

"I  haena  seen  her  for  mony  weeks,"  said  the  other. 
"Wliy  do  ye  conceal  her  illness,  Euphan,  woman?  The 
lassie  may  dee,  when  a  helpin  hand  micht  save  her." 

"Yet  I  hae  heard  that  she  was  seen  on  the  road  to 
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Canonmills  last  nicht  in  the  darkenin,"  rejoined  the  first, 
with  an  oblique  glance  at  the  other. 

The  words  reached  Menie  in  the  hed,  and  the  clothes 
shook  above  her. 

"  God  be  praised,  my  bau*n  is  weel !"  said  Euphan,  who 
understood  the  import  of  their  speech;  "but,  though  'afflic- 
tion Cometh  not  forth  from  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble 
spring  out  of  the  ground,'  yet  are  we  all  born  unto  grief. 
We  hae  our  ain  sorrows,  and  never  pry  into  those  o'  our 
neighbours." 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time,  and  the 
women  departed,  leaving  the  inmates  to  the  certainty  that 
the  village  had  got  hold  of  the  dreaded  topic  of  calumny 
against  the  miserable  victim  of  prejudice.  The  shock  had 
not  expended  its  strength  upon  theu'  already  racked  nerves, 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  rude  hand,  and  two  men 
entered,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  officers  of  the  Sheriff  Court. 
An  involuntary  scream  was  uttered  by  Mcnie,  as  her  efbs 
met  the  imiform  of  red  facings  of  the  harsh-looking  men. 
Euphan  was  silent;  but  her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  elo- 
quence of  fear. 

"  Is  your  daughter  at  home,  good  woman  ? "  said  one  of 
the  men,  while  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  bed  from  which  the 
vfeak  scream  issued. 

"Ay,"  answered  the  mother.  "WTiat  is  your  pleasure 
wi'  her  or  wi'  me  ? " 

"  Where  is  she  ? "  added  the  same  person. 

"There,"  answered  the  mother.  "She  is  weakly  this 
morning,  and  hasna  yet  risen." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  the  man.  "  She  cannot  be 
weel.  I  understand  she  has  been  confined  to  the  house 
for  six  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  some  night  wander- 
ings; but  she  must  this  day  face  the  light  of  the  sun. 
We  have  a  warrant  of  apprehension  against  her,  proceed- 
ing on  a  charge  of  child-murder.    She  must  up  and  dress, 
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sick  or  well,  and  go  -with  us.  The  body  of  the  child  lies  in 
the  sheriff's  office;  and  it  is  right  that  the  mother  should  be 
there  also." 

The  words,  which  had  an  ironical  virulence  in  them,  im- 
becoming  the  station  of  the  man,  wrung  a  wail  from  the 
accused  maiden,  which,  muffled  by  the  bedclothes  she  had 
wrapped  round  her  head,  sounded  like  the  waning  voice  of 
the  departing  spirit;  and  the  mother,  overcome  by  the 
accumulation  of  ills  crowned  by  this  consummation,  flung 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker,  and  grasped  his  legs  with 
her  fleshless  arm. 

"  God  hath  spoken  once;  but  I  have  heard  it  many  times 
that  power  belongeth  unto  him,  and  not  to  those  wha  whet 
their  tongues  like  swords,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  the  innocent.  My  dochter  is  as  guiltless  o' 
this  crime  as  the  babe  she  is  accused  o'  murderin.  Let 
her  remain,  if  ye  hae  in  ye  the  heart  that  travaileth  with 
pity,  and  I  will  awa  to  them  that  sent  ye,  and  satisfy  them, 
as  never  suspicion  was  satisfied,  that  Menie  Dempster  is 
nae  mair  capable  o'  committin  this  crime  against  God  and 
his  laws,  than  is  she  wha  is  sanctified  by  the  holiest  spirit 
that  ever  warmed  the  breast  or  filled  with  tears  the  een  o' 
the  mercifu.  Grant  me  this  ae  request,  and  it  will  be  a' 
that  Euphan  Dempster  may  ever  ask  o'  man." 

"We  cannot,"  replied  the  officer;  "all  we  can  do  is  to  re- 
tire for  a  moment,  till  your  daughter  dress  herself;  but  we 
cannot  wait  long— so,  quick— quick." 

And  the  two  men  retired  to  the  door,  where  their  ap- 
pearance had  aheady  collected  a  crowd  of  cm-ious  inquirers. 
The  behests  of  necessity  overcome  the  strongest  feelings  of 
mortals,  and  even  impart  to  weakness  a  morbid  strength. 
The  unhappy  maiden  rose,  and  put  on  her  clothes  in  the 
midst  of  the  outpourings  of  her  mother's  religious  inspira- 
tions; but  her  sobs  and  suppressed  wailings  bore  evidence 
to  a  sorrow  that  would  not  be  comforted,  even  by  the  as- 
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Burances  of  the  mercy  that  endureth  for  ever.  The  men 
again  entered;  and  Menie,  accompanied  by  het*  mother,  was 
led  away  to  the  hall  of  the  Sheriff's  Court,  to  xmdergo  an 
examination,  which,  of  itself,  might  operate  as  their  utter 
ruin  in  this  world. 

They  arrived  at  the  court-room  about  eleven  o'clock.  An 
examination  of  witnesses  had  already  been  begun.  As  they 
entered  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  were  to  be  placed, 
Menie  saw  passing  through  the  lobby  several  neighbours; 
and  between  two  men,  in  the  act  of  taking  him  to  be  exa- 
mined, she  observed  George  Wallace,  whose  eyes  seemed 
red  and  inflamed,  and  who  exhibited  a  strong  reluctance  to 
proceed  forward,  requiring  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  drag 
him  before  the  examinator.  The  whole  scene  seemed  no- 
thing but  a  dream;  and  the  trifling  circimistance  from 
which  it  originated  invested  it  with  a  character  strange  and 
lumatural.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  Menie  was 
called  in  to  be  examined.  When  led  before  the  judge,  she 
looked  wildly  around  her.  A  chair  was  set  for  her,  and  she 
sat  down.  The  usual  questions  as  to  her  name,  and  other 
matters,  were  put,  and  the  more  importaht  part  of  the 
examination  proceeded.  She  was  asked  whether  she  had 
at  one  time  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Michael 
M'IntjTe,  the  city  guardsman;  whether  she  had  not  been 
in  his  society  among  the  trees  of  Inverleith,  on  a  night 
mentioned;  whether  she  had  not  been  courted  by  George 
Wallace  of  Inverleith  Mains;  whether  she  had  not  been 
renounced  by  him;  whether  the  reason  of  such  renounce- 
ment was  not  her  prior  intimacy  with  M'lntjTe;  whether 
she  had  not  been  confined  to  the  house  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  what  was  the  reason  of  such  confinement; 
whether  she  had  not  deposited  a  basket  containing  the 
dead  child  near  the  hedgerow  in  the  loan  leading  to 
Cauonmills;  and  whether  she  was  not  the  mother  of  the 
child.    Every  question  was  answered  according  to  her  sim- 
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pie  ideas  of  innocence  and  truth;  but  when  she  came  to 
state  that  she  found  the  basket  on  the  road,  carried  it  home 
without  looking  at  it,  and  then  replaced  it  in  the  situation 
in  which  she  found  it,  and  all  this  without  being  able 
properly  to  account  for  so  imlikely  and  extraordinary  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  sheriff,  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  her,  from 
her  previous  admission  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the 
society  of  M'Intyre,  a  man  of  dissolute  habits— that  Wal- 
lace had  not  visited  her  for  many  weeks,  in  consequence,  as 
she  supposed,  of  that  circumstance — and  that  she  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  for  a  considerable  period — 
viewed  her  statement  as  false,  and  entertained  the  strongest 
suspicions  of  her  being  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge. 
She  was  accordingly  committed  to  prison  imtil  further  evi- 
dence might  be  procured,  to  throw  more  light  on  the  mys- 
terious transaction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  of 
that  inexplicable  kind  that  stirs  the  cmiosity  of  a  prying 
public,  the  results  of  the  precognition  got  abroad,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  information 
afforded  to  the  sheriff  had  been  procured  from  Elspeth 
Grierson,  the  mother  of  Margaret  Grierson,  and  from  one  of 
the  men  who  had  seen  Menie  in  the  arms  of  the  city  guards- 
man. The  manner  in  which  Wallace  became  implicated  as 
an  unwilling  witness  against  his  betrothed,  was  also  a  curi- 
ous feature  in  the  case.  He  had  not  been  absent  in  the 
south  so  long  as  it  had  been  represented,  but  had  concealed 
I  his  arrival  at  home  with  a  view  to  watch  the  motions  of  her 
whom  he  yet  loved,  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  he  entertained 
against  her;  and  having,  on  that  eventful  evening,  seen 
Menie  hurrying  along  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  he  had  fol- 
lowed her,  and  seen  her  deposit  the  charge  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  in 
the  act  of  examining  it,  Elspeth  Grierson  came  up,  as  if  she 
had  been  returning  from  Canonmills,  and  helped  him  to 
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undo  tlie  cloth  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  child  was 
wrapped;  and  thus  was  he  painfully  committed  as  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  had  seen.  The  authorities  soon  after  got 
intelligence  of  the  circumstance;  the  child  was  taken  to  the 
office,  and  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  chiefly  pointed  out 
by  Elspeth  Grierson  (among  the  rest,  George  Wallace),  were 
examined,  previous  to  the  interrogation  of  the  supposed 
culprit  herself. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  the  girl,  and  the  apparently 
conflicting  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  roused  a  sjTnpathetic 
interest  in  many  of  her  acquaintances,  who,  having  set  on 
foot  a  system  of  inquiry,  induced  or  persuaded  the  fiscal  to 
seek  for  the  truth,  rather  than  for  an  unilateral  array  of  in- 
culpative  testimony.  It  was  impossible,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  to  deny  the  force  of  the  facts,  that  Menie 
had  been  often  seen  by  the  neighbours  during  their  visits, 
though  she  had  kept  the  house  in  the  day-time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shame  produced  by  the  reports  chculated 
against  her;  that  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  CanonmUls  on 
that  evening  when  the  child  was  exposed;  that  the  rumours 
against  her  (with  the  exception  of  the  facts  attending  the 
depositing  of  the  corb)  proceeded  mainly  from  one  source, 
which  was  a  poisoned  one;  and  that,  in  place  of  denying,  as 
she  might  have  done,  all  linowledge  of  the  transaction,  she 
had  explained  everything  with  a  simplicity  that  was  seldom 
exhibited  by  the  votaries  of  vice.  These  things  made  a 
suitable  impression,  and  the  crown  authorities  were  obliged 
to  stop  short  in  their  proceedings,  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  could  find  no  proof  of  gravidity,  and  only  one  wit- 
ness, Wallace  himself— whose  reluctance  to  give  his  testi- 
mony was  looked  upon,  when  contrasted  with  his  ascertained 
inimical  feelings  towards  her,  as  an  affected  exhibition  of 
leniency  to  cover  concealed  hatred — could  speak  to  the  fact 
of  the  depositation  of  the  child.  All  seemed  enveloped  in 
doubt;  and,  if  there  was  a  glimpse  of  certainty  in  regard 
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to  any  part  of  the  inesplicalole  case,  it  was  that,  that  doubt 
itself  would  eflfectuate  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
who  could  never  claim  again  the  respect  that  is  due  to  in- 
nocence. 

For  six  months  she  was  confined  within  the  narrow  cells 
of  a  jail,  and  during  every  day  of  that  period  she  was  visited 
by  her  mother,  whose  endeavours  to  support  the  young  and 
breaking  heart  of  the  victim,  by  the  application  of  the  balm 
that  God  has  sent  to  the  miserable,  only  tended  to  calm  the 
spirit  as  it  sunk  in  the  ruins  of  a  decaying  constitution. 
She  was  at  last  liberated;  but  the  freedom  of  the  body  only 
made  more  manifest  the  effects  of  the  blasting  power  of 
prejudice  and  suspicion;  and  the  intelligence,  that  was  com- 
municated to  her  some  time  afterwards,  that  Wallace  had 
married  Margaret  Grierson,  crowned  the  misery  that  en- 
slaved her,  and  seemed  to  cut  off  all  hope  that  she  could 
ever  again  hold  up  her  head  among  the  daughters  of  men. 
Tune  passed,  and  realised  that  inherent  condition  of  his 
power,  which,  as  his  progress  continues,  brings  to  the 
miserable  the  sad  consolation  of  the  woes  of  their  enemies. 
The  marriage  of  Wallace  with  Margaret  Grierson  was  an 
unhappy  one.  The  collision  of  adverse  sentiments  pro- 
duced in  the  wife  an  infirmity  of  temper,  which,  in  its  ex- 
asperated moods,  sought  for  relief  in  intoxication;  and  the 
domestic  feuds  at  Inverleith  Mains  became  a  common  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Broughton.  Such 
are  the  turns  of  fate  that  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a 
power  whose  ways  we  cannot  comprehend;  yet  a  still  more 
extraordinary  discovery  was  to  be  manifested  to  the  chUd 
of  misfortune.  One  night  Menie  and  her  mother  were  en- 
gaged in  their  evening  exercise,  heedless  of  the  concerns  of 
a  world  from  which  they  were  excluded,  when  the  door 
opened  with  a  loud  noise,  and  George  Wallace  stood  before 
them.  His  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  a  fever  was  in  his 
blood,  and  his  nerves,  excited  by  some  maniac  passion,  shooK; 
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till  his  frame  seemed  convulsed,  and  the  powers  of  judgment 
and  will  lay  prostrate  before  the  fiend  that  ruled  his  heart. 
Menie  started  up  affrighted,  and  the  mother  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  book. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  be  here,"  he  cried,  with  a  choking, 
unnatural  voice,  as  he  held  forth  his  hands  to  the  maiden; 
*'  and  it  is  well  I  have  come,  for  the  quiet  air  o'  this  house 
o'  innocence  already  quells  the  fever  o'  my  heart.  I  have 
this  moment  left  my  wife;  and  I  had  a  struggle  to  pass  the 
water-dam,  that  shone  in  the  mune  to  invite  me  to  bury 
mysel  and  my  grief  in  its  still  breast.  But  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven;  and  He  it  is  wha  has  brought  me  here,  to  look 
ance  mair  on  her  I  loved  and  ruined,  and  now  can  only  save 
by  my  ain  endless  misery  and  shame.  She  lies  yonder  steei)ed 
in  drink;  but  the  power  o'  conscience  has  repelled  the  subtle 
poison,  and  she  could  speak  in  burnin  words  her  crime  and 
my  eternal  shame.  Margaret  Grierson  it  was — my  wife — 
the  mother  o'  my  child— 0  God,  help  my  words! — she  has 
confessed,  in  her  drunken  madness,  and  my  heart  tells  me  it 
is  the  confession  o'  God's  eternal  truth,  that  the  babe  was 
hers — that  her  mother  laid  it  by  the  hedgerow,  a  breathin 
victim,  to  hide  her  daughter's  dishonour — and  that  it  died 
there  by  suffocation.  Let  me  speak  it  out,  that  this  throb- 
bin  heart  may  be  stilled.  But  it  cannot— it  never  can  be 
in  this  world — no — no — nor  in  the  next." 

And,  groaning  deeply,  he  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and 
nigged  his  hair  like  a  maniac  in  the  highest  paroxysm  of  his 
disease.  The  unexpected  and  extraordinary  statement  ren- 
dered the  women  speechless.  They  looked  at  him,  and  at 
each  other.  IMutterings  of  prayer  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Euphan,  and  surprise  and  pity  divided  the  empire  of  the 
heart  of  the  daughter,  who  had  never  thought  to  see  misery 
that  equalled  her  own.  There  was  no  reason  for  the  feeling 
of  triumph,  where  the  melancholy  relief  came  from  the  ruins 
of  one  whom  they  had  both  loved  and  respected.    He  had 
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been  the  only  individual  that  ever  influenced  the  heart  of 
the  one,  and  the  other  had  fondly  looked  forward  to  him  as 
the  support  and  solace  of  her  old  age.  Now  he  was  a  ruined, 
miserable  man,  and  had  no  power  to  make  amends  for  the 
wrong  he  had  unintentionally  committed.  The  calmness  of 
the  silence,  and  the  relief  that  came  from  the  unburdening 
of  a  secret  that  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  the  pangs  of 
conscience,  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself.  He  had  put  himself  and  his  wife  in 
the  power  of  those  he  had  wronged,  and  retm-ning  reason 
brought  with  it  the  fears  of  self-preservation. 

"What  hae  I  done?"  he  again  exclaimed,  as  he  took  his 
hand  from  his  forehead,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  Menie. 
"  I  hae  condemned  mysel  and  the  wife  o'  my  bosom — my 
conscience  and  a  burnin  revenge  hae  wi'ought  this  out  o' 
me;  but  what  shall  be  the  consequence  thereof?  Will  ye 
bring  her  to  justice,  the  gallows— and  me  to  a  still  deeper 
ruin  and  desolation  than  that  which  hang  over  this  house 
o'  innocent  suffering?  Say,  Menie;  speak,  guid  mother;  our 
doom  is  in  your  hands.  What  says  that  blessed  book  on  the 
merits  o'  forgiveness  and  the  crime  o'  revenge?"  • 

Euphan  Dempster  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  calmly. 

"  Sair,  sair  hae  ye  wranged  me,  and  that  puu'  child  o'  mis- 
fortune, wha  stands  there  unable  to  reply  to  ye,  though  the 
tears  o'  her  grief  and  her  pity  speak  in  strange  language 
the  waes  o'  a  broken  heart.  But  sairer,  far  sairer,  hae  ye 
wranged  yersel;  for,  though  we  '  have  seen  the  travail  which 
God  hath  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  o'  men,'  we  have 
been  answered  in  the  dark  nights  in  which  we  cried  and 
wept,  by  Him  who  '  maintains  the  cause  o'  the  afilicted,  and 
the  right  o'  the  poor;'  but  ye  are  left  to  the  ^vrath  o'  j'er  ain 
spirit,  that  burns  in  yer  heart,  and  even  now  lights  up  your 
eyes  wi'  a  strange  licht.  Vainly  would  my  daughter  and  I 
hae  read  this  book,  if  we  hadna  learned  to  foigive  our  ene- 
mies.   You  hae  naething  to  fear  from  us." 
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"  And  arc  tliae  the  sentiments  o'  her  wha  was  ance  the 
'life  and  light  o'  this  stricken  heart!"  said  Wallace,  as  he 
tui-ned  mournfully  to  IMenie,  who,  pale  and  emaciated  from 
her  sorrow,  stood  before  him,  the  ghost  of  what  she  was.  "  O 
God!  can  this  be  my  Menie?  Is  a'  that  ruin  o'  health  and 
beauty  the  doin  o'  him  wha  loved  her  as  nae  man  ever 
loved  woman  1  Are  thae  your  sentiments,  Menie  ?  and  am 
I,  and  is  my  miserable  wife,  safe  in  the  keepin  o'  your  for- 
giveness?" 

"  Ay,  George,"  answered  the  maiden,  as  she  burst  into 
tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  former  love,  and  the  sight  of 
her  unhappy  lover,  "  I  hae  been  sair  dealt  wi'j  but  I  forgie 
ye;  and  I  forgie  also  your  wife,  I  will  dree  the  scorn  o'  an 
ill  warld;  but  till  you  and  she  are  dead,  my  lips  will  never 
mention  the  wrangs  I  hae  suffered  from  my  auld  freend,  and 
him  I  could  hae  dee'd  to  serve." 

"  Miserable  man  that  I  am ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  How 
much  do  your  generosity  and  kindness  show  me  I  have  lost, 
and  lost  for  ever?  "Whither  now  shall  I  fly !— to  the  arms 
o'  a  miu-derer,  the  wife  o'  my  bosom— or  to  the  wide  world, 
to  roam,  a  houseless  man,  to  whom  there  is  nae  city  o'  re- 
fuge on  earth?" 

Unable  longer  to  bear  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

For  several  years  after  the  scene  we  have  now  described, 
Wallace  was  not  heard  of.  None  but  his  father  knew 
whither  he  had  gone.  His  wife  was  absolutely  discarded 
from  the  farmhouse;  and,  her  habits  getting  gradually 
worse,  she  became  a  street  vagrant,  and  renounced  herself 
to  the  dominion  of  the  evil  power  that  had,  from  an  early 
period,  ruled  her,  but  whose  workings  she  had  so  artfully, 
for  a  time,  attempted  to  conceal.  She  paid  many  visits  to 
Inverleith  Mains,  but  was  rejected  by  the  old  farmer,  who 
attributed  to  her  the  ruin  of  his  son.  On  these  occasions, 
she  broke  forth  in  wild  execrations;  and,  on  her  return,  did 
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not  fail  to  assail  the  widow  and  her  daughter  as  the  instru- 
ments of  her  ruin.  The  old  story  of  the  child  was  pub- 
lished at  the  door  in  the  words  of  drunken  delirium;  and 
often  mixed  with  stray  sentences  of  triumph  that,  to  any 
one  possessed  of  the  secret,  would  have  appeared  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  herself.  Yet  the  construction  was  all 
the  other  way;  for  Menie  had  never  been  cleared  by  evi- 
dence, and  the  virulent  expressions  of  the  vagabond  were, 
according  to  the  laws  which  too  often  regulate  mimdanc 
belief,  taken  as  inculpation;  and  hence  the  prejudice  against 
the  innocent  victim  was  kept  up,  and  the  lives  of  her  and 
her  mother  embittered  to  a  degree  that  called  for  all  the 
aids  of  their  "  sacred  remeid  "  to  ameliorate  sufferings  that 
seemed  destined  to  have  no  end  upon  earth.  But  the  ways 
of  Heaven  are  wonderfid.  A  boisterous  sea  may  v\Teck,  but 
the  sufferer  may  be  carried  to  the  shore  by  a  wave  which, 
if  less  impetuous,  might  have  been  his  grave.  Wallace's 
wife  at  last  died  from  the  effects  of  that  dissipation  ( hat 
had  opened  the  evil  heart  to  give  forth  the  confessio:  i  of 
her  own  shame;  and,  after  this  relief,  the  husband's  fa  her 
paid  regular  visits  to  Menie  and  her  mother.  He  n  ver 
spoke  of  the  secret  that  had  driven  his  son  away,  nor  of  the 
place  to  which  he  had  fled;  but  he  showed  sufficientlj  by 
his  attentions  and  kindness,  that  he  knew  all.  The  house 
of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  was  now  kept  full  by 
supplies  from  the  farm;  money,  too,  was  given  to  them  in 
abundance,  and,  in  so  far  as  regarded  worldly  means,  the 
two  iimaates  had,  at  no  period  of  their  livo-<5,  been  so  well 
provided  for. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  disappearance  of 
Wallace.  One  night,  as  Menie  and  her  mother  were  sitting* 
by  the  fire,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Wallace  stood  before 
them.  His  manner  was  now  very  different  from  what  it 
was  on  that  day  when  he  roshed  like  a  madman  from  the 
house.    He  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  couple  who 
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had  suffered  so  much  from  his  wrongs;  and  the  first  words 
he  uttered  were — 

"Menie  Dempster,  ye  have  heen  true  to  your  promise, 
and  ye  have  been  rewarded.  That  woman  is  gone  to  her 
trial,  and  youi'S  is  ended.    Now  shall  trath  triumph." 

Menie  was  xmable  to  utter  a  word.  Her  eyes  were  alter- 
nately turned  to  Wallace  and  to  the  fire.  The  mother 'laid 
her  hand  solemnly  on  the  Bible,  and  addressing  the  inspired 
volume — 

"  Thus  are  yer  secrets  brought  to  light — ay,  even  out  o' 
darkness.  They  wha  trust  in  ye  shall  not  fail  in  the  end, 
though  they  should  stumble  seven  times,  yea,  seven  times 
seven." 

"If  I  had  trusted  mair  to  that,"  said  Wallace,  "than  to 
the  whisperins  o'  my  ain  heart,  I  might  never  have  been 
a  miserable  husband,  or  a  banished  man.  But  it's  no  yet 
owre  late.  I  am  resolved.  Menie,  will  ye  now  consent  to 
be  the  wife  o'  him  wha  wrought,  maybe  unwittingly,  to 
your  ruin?" 

Menie  was  yet  silent. 

"  I  will  publish  your  innocence,"  rejoined  he.  "  There  is 
mair  evidence  than  my  word  against  her  wha  is  dead.  It 
shall  be  known  far  and  wide,  and  you  will  be  the  innocent 
and  respected  wife  o'  George  Wallace." 

"  I  will  speak  for  her,"  said  the  mother;  "  she  will  con- 
sent. It  is  asked  of  her  by  Him  wha  has  brought  good  out 
o'  evil,  and  whase  mercies,  bein  the  reward  o'  the  patience 
o'  trial,  are  as  a  command  that  shall  not  be  disobeyed." 

Wallace  di-ew  near  to  Menie,  and  took  her  hand.  Her 
face  was  still  turned  away,  but  he  felt  the  trembling  pres- 
sure, that  got  sooner  to  the  heart  than  the  sounds  of  the 
voice. 

"  It  is  enough,  Menie,"  he  whispered.  "  Come,  the  mune 
3S  again  shinin  amang  the  trees  o'  Warriston." 

The  couple  proceeded  to  their  old  haunts.    They  passed 
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the  hedgerow  where  the  child  had  been  deposited.  Menie's 
step  was  quick  as  they  approached  it,  her  eyes  were  averted 
fiom  the  spot,  and  they  passed  it  in  silence.  AYe  need  not 
record  the  spoken  sentiments  of  lovers  in  the  situation  of 
this  couple.  They  parted,  after  it  was  arranged  that  their 
marriage  should  take  place  in  the  following  week. 

In  the  interval,  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  means 
were  taken  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  old  story.  The 
written  statements  of  several  individuals,  who  had  heard 
the  broken  confessions  of  the  woman,  Avere  taken.  Wallace 
and  his  father  added  theirs,  and  there  was  soon  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Menie,  much  stronger  than  the  original  impu- 
tation. Every  one  believed  her  innocent;  and  the  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  a  short  time  after,  confirmed  alL 
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THE   PROFESSOR'S   TALES. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  IDIOTS. 

The  very  foundation  of  idiocy  is  peculiarity;  "wliatever  this 
unfortunate  clast  may  want,  they  do  not  want  those  fea- 
tures by  which  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  mankind.  Hence  the  interest  which  idiocy  has 
ever  exerted,  and  the  splendid  creations  which,  under  the 
name  of  asylums,  quiet,  country  residences,  &c.,  have  been 
made  for  their  accommodation.  The  great  mass  of  society— 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  kingdom,  which  shall,  for 
the  present,  be  nameless— have  nothing  idiotical,  that  is, 
peculiar,  belonging  to  them  exclusively.  They  move  as 
others  move,  dress  as  others  dress,  think  as  others  think, 
and  worship  God  as  others  do  and  as  others  did.  Were  it 
not  for  idiots,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  there  were 
an  end  of  plays,  novels,  and  all  works  of  fiction.  Very  few 
women,  if  we  may  credit  Pope,  are  idiots:  for  he  says — 

"  Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall — 
Most  women  have  no  character  at  all; 
Matter  too  soft  a  standing  mark  to  bear, 
And  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair." 

But,  although  the  original  meaning  and  enlarged  sense  of 
the  term  might  carry  us  into  a  field  thus  almost  boundless,' 
we  shall  at  the  present  limit  om-selves  to  two  classes  of 
idiots,  comprehending,  as  they  do,  a  great  variety  of  species. 
First,  the  natural  idiot,  or  the  simply  fatuous:  of  these 
there  are  hvo  varieties— the  peaceable  and  the  frantic.     _ 
Secondly,  the  unnatural  or  rational  idiot;  of  these  the  va-    I 
rieties  are  infinite,  and  a  selection  only  is  in  the  present  in- "  ^ 
stance  either  desirable  or  attainable. 
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We  return  then  to  the  purely  fatuous,  or  peaceable  idiot. 

Poor  innocent !  as  he  is  uniformly  and  kindly  named  by 
the  neighbourhood.  There  he  walks  about,  along  that 
stream,  or  across  that  meadow,  from  morn  to  night,  and 
from  night  to  morning,  his  hand  at  his  cheek,  and  his  lips 
muttering  incoherence,  such  as,  "Johnnie,  quo'  he,  lad;  ah, 
ha,  Willie  lad,  Willie  lad,  Willie  lad."  He  is  so  biddable, 
that  a  child  may  make  him  lie  down,  or  rise  up,  enlarge 
or  shorten  his  step.  He  will  carry  a  peat-barrow  when 
peats  are  a-casting,  t,(>,d  hay,  or  lift  a  child  safely  over  a 
fence;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  not  always  to  be  tnisted— for 
there  are  times  when  his  countenance  gets  flushed,  his 
frame  nervously  convulsed,  and  then  he  utters  dreadful 
things,  and  becomes  violent  and  unmanageable.  These 
are,  however,  only  aberrations,  not  continued  character;  and, 
by  watching  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching  storm,  the 
efiects  may  be  easily  avoided.  Idiots,  even  of  this  peaceable 
and  innocuous  kind,  are  now  abstracted  from  their  natural 
and  kindly  hearths,  and  concealed  in  asylums  and  private 
residences.  Not  so— it  was  not  indeed  so — in  the  olden 
times.  The  hereditary  possession  of  at  least  one  "  innocent " 
in  a  family  was  deemed  a  blessing.  "  There  never  will  be 
wanting,"  said  the  pious  parent,  "  a  bit  for  thy  helplessness, 
poor  Johnnie."  Good  luck  took  up  her  residence  under  the 
roof  where  such  a  one  resided;  and  the  parent  was  doubly 
attached  to  the  object,  as  he  was  sometimes  called.  To 
ihurt  him,  or  injure  him  in  any  manner  of  way,  was  do- 
'mestic  treason;  and  even  the  schoolboy,  on  his  harvest 
'rambles;  only  pelted  him  with  nuts  and  brambleberries. 
Poor  Johnnie!  he  was  missed  one  day;  he  had  wandered 
beyond  his  ordinary  reach,  and  all  the  town  was  in  motion 
searching  for  him.  The  night  came  on,  dark,  and  even 
drifty;  and  the  poor  helpless  object  could  nowhere  be  found. 
Shouts  were  raised,  dogs  were  dismissed  on  errands  of 
inquiry,  herd-boys  ran,  and  servant  lads  gi'eatly  hastened 
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tlieir  pace.  At  last,  he  was  discovered  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  over  which  he  was  suspended  by  the  coat-tails, 
which  a  strong  shepherd's  dog  was  holding  fast  in  its  teeth. 
But  for  the  powerful  sagacity  of  this  brute,  the  helpless 
being  had  been  dashed  to  pieces.  When  he  was  rescued 
from  his  dangerous  position,  he  was  repeating,  in  his  usual 
manner,  "Johnnie's  a-caul  quo'  he,  lad."  He  was  never 
suffered  to  be  in  such  danger  again.  These  eyes  saw  him  on 
his  death-bed;  and,  at  the  instant  of  his  departure,  it  was 
indeed  a  most  affecting  scene. 

"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  sliatter'd  and  decay'J, 
Let  in  new  light  through  chinks  which  time  had  made." 

AS  the  pulse  ebbed  and  the  feet  swelled,  reason  seemed  to 
resume  her  long-deserted  seat.  He  actually  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  twice  across  his 
brow,  as  if  clearing  away  some  obstruction  from  his  eyes, 
and,  looking  around  with  an  eye  unusually  bright  and  beam- 
ing, lambent  like  an  expiring  taper — 

"  Oh,  what  a  dream  !  what  a  dream !  But  I  see  you  all 
now;  yes — yes — I  see  my  kind  mother,  my  dear  father,  my 
sister !  Yes— yes— I  am  now  well.  I  am  awake— I  live." 
Hereupon  the  fatal  and  well-known  struggle  in  the  throat 
stopped  his  speech;  he  fell  back,  gave  one  deep  sigh,  and 
was  at  rest.  Poor  Johnnie  !  if  a  tear  of  gratitude  can 
gratify  anything  that  lives,  bearing  the  most  distant  rela- 
tionship to  thee,  that  tear  has  now  been  shed.  Heaven  has 
long  been  merciful  to  the  poor  Innocent. 

But  the  frantic  idiot  who  now  struggles  against  the  chain 
and  the  strait-waistcoat  in  yonder  cell.  He  too,  at  one 
time,  roamed  at  large,  to  the  great  alann,  but  seldom  to 
the  injury,  of  the  lieges.  "  His  bark,"  as  the  pe'ople  said, 
"was  waur  than  his  bite;"  and,  if  at  any  time  he  requu'ed 
to  be  confined  by  force,  a  few  kindly  words  and  soothing  ac- 
cents threw  oil  on  the  troubled  sea,  and  restored  comparative 
serenity.    Daft  Will  Gibson  rises  before  me;  Ms  long  rung 
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or  kent  by  way  of  staff,  his  Kilmarnock  night-cap,  and 
shoes  of  many  patches,  his  aversion  to  all  manner  of  trick 
or  nickname,  and  his  furious  onset  when  pursued  by  school- 
boys: all  these  circumstances  rise  again  from  the  dark  past, 
and  glare  before  me  like  the  shades  in  "  Macbeth."  Yet, 
though  occasionally  furious,  and  even  dangerous,  he  was 
kind-hearted,  and  not  unobservant  of  character.  The  timid 
he  rejoiced  to  terrify,  whilst  he  passed  by  the  bold  and  firm 
unmolested.  Though  he  often  threw  large  stones  at  those 
who  assailed  him,  he  took  special  care  always  to  throw 
•short  of  his  object.  But  one  day  a  little  child,  unobserved 
by  him,  had  crossed  the  pathway  of  his  missile  after  it  had 
been  delivered,  altogether  unobserved  by  poor  Will.  The 
child  was  knocked  down  and  greatly  injured — it  bled  pro- 
fusely. Will  seemed  horrorstruck,  and  roared  aloud — 
"  It  was  I !  It  was  me  !  It  was  daft  Will  Gibson  !" 
From  that  day  he  never  lifted  another  stone,  but  always 
exhibited  the  greatest  liking  for  this  child — of  which  the 
following  anecdote  is  sufficient  proof.  A  little  boy  was 
playing  in  the  channel  of  a  mountain  torrent,  then  almost 
dry.  There  was  thunder  in  the  distance,  and  Queensberry 
had  put  on  her  inky  robe  of  darkness.  All  at  once,  the 
burns  began  to  emit  a  loud,  roaring,  rattling  sound,  and 
down  came  the  Caple  Water — as  my  informant,  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  said — like  "corn  sacks."  The  boy,  owing 
to  his  eagerness  in  pursuing  a  trout  (which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  catch)  from  stone  to  stone,  did  not  hear  or  see 
the  approaching  danger,  till  the  mighty  flood  was  upon 
him.  My  informant— a  shepherd— threw  aside  plaid  and 
stafi",  and  ran  to  the  rescue;  but  the  red  and  roaring  flood 
was  before  him;  and  a  fine  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  old 
would  undoubtedly  have  lost  his  life,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  poor  maniac,  who  chanced  to  be  pulling  rushes  hard  by. 
He  rushed  into  the  flood  just  as  it  v,'as  oversetting  the  help- 
less victim,  and,  with  a  tremendous  jerk,  threw  him  clean 
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upon  the  green  bank  of  the  torrent.  He  then  endeavoured 
himself  to  clear  the  bank;  but  the  treacherous  and  hollow 
earth,  under  the  pressm-e  of  the  water,  gave  way,  and  down 
tumbled  brow  and  man  into  the  raging  whirlpool — the  man 
underneath,  the  brow  above  him.  The  boy,  by  means  of 
his  heels,  escaped;  but  poor  Will  Gibson's  body  was  next  day 
found  some  miles  lower  down,  sadly  disfigured  and  mangled. 
Thus  did  this  grateful  maniac  expiate  the  inadvertent  injury 
which  he  had  done  this  very  boy  when  a  mere  child,  by 
saving  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass,  in  prosecution  of  our  history,  from  dark- 
ness into  light,  from  the  irresponsible  and  ii-rational  agent, 
to  the  responsible  and  foolish.  Our  guide  here,  in  this 
mare  magnum  of  idiocy,  shall  be  the  use  of  language  in  dis- 
cussing the  various  merits  of  the  different  classes.  We 
shall  make  use  of  no  new  phraseology,  but  be  guided  to  our 
purpose  by  the  acknowledged  and  recognised  use  and  mean- 
ing of  terms.  AVhy  the  word  "  idiot "  is  retained  in  con- 
versational language  in  particular,  when  its  original  and 
more  legitimate  meaning  is  lost,  we  have  already  pointed 
at;  it  is  owing  to  analogy  and  resemblance  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  such  terms  are  legitimate  and  expres- 
sive. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
point — there  is 

"the  havering  idiot." 
Horace  gives  a  most  correct  idea  of  this  class  in  these 
well-known  lines: — 

"Hunc  neque  dira  venena,  nee  hosticus  auferet  ensia 
Nee  laterum  dolor,  aut  tussis  aut  tarda  podagra, 
Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet." 

Gait,  too,  has  hit  off  the  character,  under  a  feminine  as- 
pect, in  his  "Wearifu  Woman;"  but  we  have  no  occasion 
to  ask  Horace  for  his  spectacles,  or  Gait  for  his  microscope, 
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in  order  to  discover  the  features  of  this  most  numerous  and 
annoying  class.  Midges,  in  a  new-mown  meadow,  are  ter- 
ribly teasing;  so  are  peas  in  one's  shoes — particularly  if 
tmboiled.  There  is  a  certain  cutaneous  disease  which  is 
said  to  give  exercise  at  once  to  the  nails  and  to  jiatience. 
Who  would  not  fret  if  placed  naked,  all  face  over,  in  a  whin 
bush  ?  To  be  teased  and  tormented  with  grammar  rules  is 
vastly  provoking;  and  to  get  the  proof  questions  by  heart 
cannot  be  deemed  anything  but  annoying.  A  showery  day, 
when  you  have  set  out  on  a  long-meditated  "pic-nic,"  will 
vex  the  most  patient  soul  into  spleen;  and  marriage-settle- 
ments are  frequently  gTeat  somxes  of  heartbm'nings  and 
delays.  To  be  told  that  yom-  house  is  on  fire,  when  your 
messenger  is  on  his  way  to  effect  an  insurance,  may  possibly 
give  pain;  and  to  find  that  every  pipe  is  frozen,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  for  the  engine,  may  proba- 
bly add  to  your  chagrin.  All  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
miseries  to  which  human  flesh  is  heii",  may,  nay  must,  be 
borne;  but  the  torment  of  coming  into  ear-shot  of  a  "  haver- 
ing idiot "  is  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  more  insup- 
portable. You  are  placed  beside  him  at  table,  and  in  a 
mixed  company  of  men  of  literatm-e  and  science,  whom  pro- 
bably you  may  never  see  again.  A  subject  is  started,  which, 
from  peculiar  reasons,  happens  to  be  not  only  of  itself  cmi- 
ous,  but  exceedingly  interesting  to  you,  professionally  in 
particular.  Professor  Pillans  is  discussing  education,  or 
Combe  is  manipulating  heads;  Sir  David  Brewster  is  de- 
scribing the  polarisation  of  light,  or  Tom  Campbell  is  thrill- 
ing every  heart  with  poetic  quotations; — no  matter,  you  are 
unfortimately  in  juxtaposition  to  a  "havering  idiot,"  and 
about  five  removes  from  the  focus  of  general  conversation. 
He  will  not  let  you  rest  for  a  moment,  but  is  ever  whisper- 
ing into  your  ear  some  grand  thing  which  he  said  last  even- 
ing at  Lady  Whirligig's  ball.  You  push  your  dish  forward, 
and  fix  yoiu:  eyes  upon  the  intelligeut  sneaker.    He  ob- 
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serves,  and  mistakes,  or  seems  to  mistake,  your  movement 
and  your  motive,  and  immediately  hopes  he  may  help  you 
to  the  dish  you  are  after.  You  are  fairly  dished;  and  im- 
less  you  knock  him  down  with  your  fist  in  the  first  place, 
and  shoot  him  afterwards,  you  have  no  resource  but  to  re- 
peat the  lines  of  Horace,  already  quoted,  and  submit  to 
your  fate. 

His  stories  are  infinite  and  inextricable;  but,  unlike  the 
epic,  they  have  neither  a  beginning,  a  middle,  nor  an  end. 
When  he  starts  with  "  I'll  tell  you  a  good  thing,"  you  listen 
for  an  instant,  but  immediately  perceive  that  you  are  on 
the  wrong  scent;  and,  as  he  advances,  he  is  ever  admonish- 
ing you  with  his  elbow  of  the  many  hits  he  is  making;  and 
having  heard  him  out— if  that  be  possible ! — you  immedi- 
ately exclaim,  "Well!"  thinking  assuredly  the  cream  of 
the  joke  is  yet  awaiting  you. 

"  But,  sir,  you  are  making  no  meal  at  all.  You  must  try 
some  of  that  fine  honeycomb;  it  is  most  excellent;  it  is  of 
our  own  making;  for,  I  may  say,  we  have  almost  everything 
within  ourselves.  The  bees,  last  season,  did  not  do  well  at 
all;  but  they  have  done  better  this,  sir.  You  are  a  natm-al 
philosopher,  sir— can  you  tell  me  how  the  bees  see  their  way 
back  again  to  their  houses,  when  they  go  far  away  in  search 
of  fiowers  and  honey?" 

"  Just  the  way,  I  suppose,  ma'am,  that  they  see  their  way 
a-field." 

"  Oh,  ay — I  ken  that;  but  I  hae  a  book  here— (go  away, 
Jeanie,  and  bring  me  the  book  on  natural  history;  the 
Cyclopaedia,  ye  ken).  Now,  sir,  this  book  tells  me  that, 
from  the  shape  of  their  eye,  .the  bees  canua  see  an  inch  be- 
fore them — how  then  do  they  travel  miles  and  miles,  and 
never  lose  their  road?— but  bless  me,  sir,  you're  no  making 
a  meal  at  no  rate.  Ay,  here's  '  the  article,'  as  it  is  called- 
Kead  that,  sir,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  196th  page,"  &c.  &e. 
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"the  BLETHERING  IDIOT " 

Is  manifestly  twin-brother  to  the  haverer,  with  this  small 
difference,  however,  that  the  bletherer  is  a  mere  re^Deater  or 
reporter  of  havers.  The  one  is  the  importer,  as  it  were,  of 
the  article  wholesale,  and  the  other  retails  the  article  thus 
imported.  They  are  raw  commodity  and  manufactured 
goods — they  are  original  and  copy— cause  and  effect.  Burns 
was  quite  aware  of  this  when  he  wrote — 

"And  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 
And  thole  their  blethers." 

These  blethers  were  not  original  inventions,  but  merely 
varnished  repetitions.  The  blethering  idiot  is  most  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  most  disagreeable.  In  this  respect,  he 
even  surpasses  the  haverer,  whose  annoyances  terminate 
in  themselves,  in  the  irritations  and  inconveniences  of  the 
moment.  But  the  bletherer  is  a  dangerous  friend,  an  in- 
veterate foe,  and  a  most  unsafe  neighboiu-.  Yv^ll  Webster 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  poor  James  Johnston.  James 
was  a  lad  of  honest  intentions,  fair  talents,  and  w^arm  feel- 
ings. He  was  educated  as  an  engineer,  and  had  already 
acquu-ed  a  certam  status  and  character  in  that  capacity. 
His  friend  Webster  had  been  accidentally  a  school  com- 
panion, from  the  proximity  of  their  dwellings  and  the  inti- 
macy of  their  parents.  Webster  had  studied  law,  and  wa-i 
about  to  pass  advocate,  when  he  came  to  meet  his  friend, 
and  spend  a  harvest  vacation  with  him  at  Castledykes,  in 
the  parish  of  Tynron,  Dumfries-shire.  The  two  young  men 
were  in  the  bloom  and  strength  of  youth,  being  both  some 
months  under  twenty-one.  Georgina  Gordon  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  small  neighbouring  proprietor  (a  Dunscore  laird), 
an  only  daughter,  her  father's  prop  (her  mother  having  died 
at  her  birth),  and  the  admiration  of  everybody  who  merely 
saw  her  at  church  on  Simday,  or  who  knew  her  intimately. 
I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  this  beautiful  flower 
had  been  named  Georgma,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating- 
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the  name  of  a  brother  whose  fate  had  been  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. He  had  betaken  himself  early  to  sea,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  never  more,  during  several 
years  before  Georgina's  birth,  been  heard  of.  All  possible 
inquiries  had  been  made,  but  without  effect.  The  Thun- 
derer. Captain  Morris,  had  been  seen  off  the  coast  of  South 
America;  but  no  more  was  known.  James  Johnston  was 
already  in  the  way  of  making  reasonable  proposals  to  any 
one;  but  his  heart  had  long  been  fixed  at  Castledykes.  He 
used  to  wander  for  hours  and  days  along  the  glen  of  the 
cairn,  and  within  sight  of  the  old  family  abode.  Georgina, 
however,  had  already  many  lovers,  and  was  reported  to  have, 
in  fact,  anade  a  selection.  It  was  again  and  again  reported 
by  Will  Webster  to  his  friend  Johnston,  and  to  everybody 
who  took  any  interest  in  the  report,  that  he  had  seen 
Georgina  enter  the  Kelpie  Cave  in  company  with  a  lover, 
and  that  he  had  even  seen  them  fondly  embracing  each 
other.  At  first  Johnston  gave  no  heed  to  Will's  blethers; 
but  still  they  gradually  made  an  impression  upon  him.  He 
became,  at  last,  decidedly  jealous,  when,  led  and  guided  by 
his  friend  Will,  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  a  male  figiure, 
closely  wrapped  up  in  a  plaid,  holding  secret  converse  with 
the  lovely  Miss  Gordon.  What  wUl  not  jealousy,  goaded 
on  by  officious  and  injudicious  friendship,  do?  Unknown 
to  any  one,  he  met  and  accosted  the  figm-e  in  the  dark: 
a  straggle  and  a  contest  with  lethal  weapons  took  place,, 
and  the  stranger  fell.  No  sooner  had  the  deed  been  done, 
than  James  saw  and  repented  of  his  rashness.  The  wound 
which  he  had  inflicted  was  bound  up,  and  the  fainting  man, 
help  being  procured,  conveyed  to  Castledykes.  '  James 
Johnston  was  not  the  'man  to  fly,  even  should  death  prove 
the  consequence  of  his  rashness.  A  curious  denouement  now 
took  place:  the  person  whom  James  had  wounded  was  no 
other  than  the  long-lost  George  Gordon.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  had  sailed  had  not  been  wrecked,  as  was  supposed, 
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but  had  been  taken,  scuttled,  and  sunk,  by  Spanish  priva- 
teers, who  then  infested  the  Leeward  Islands.  He  had 
been  bound  and  fettered  in  the  hold,  till  he  came  under  a 
solemn  promise  neither  to  desert  nor  abandon  his  colours  in 
the  hour  of  battle.  Under  such  discipline,  it  was  no  won- 
der that,  in  a  few  years,  George  Gordon  (now  taking  the 
Spanish  name  of  Joan  Paraiso)  should  be  habituated  to  all 
manner  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  From  less  to  more,  by 
acts  of  heroism,  he  became  second,  and  idtimately  first,  iu 
command  of  a  Spanish  privateer. 

England,  having  viewed  this  growing  evil  with  a  suitable 
indignation,  sent  out  her  armaments  to  the  west;  and  the 
Don  Savallo,  Joan  Paraiso,  commander,  was  taken.  The 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Britain;  and  it  being  discovered 
that  Paraiso  was  originally  a  British  subject,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  to  abide  his  trial.  Prom  this  he  escaped,  almost 
by  a  miracle,  and  wandering  over  the  kingdom  in  another 
domino,  or  assumed  name,  he  came  at  last,  as  if  by  the  law 
of  force  and  attraction,  to  his  native  glen.  But  he  dm'st 
not  yet  discover  liimself,  for  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  the 
papers  were  filled  with  rewards  for  his  apprehension.  .  In ; 
this  situation  he  discovered  himself,  under  the  most  dread- 
ful oaths  of  secresy,  even  from  his  own  father  (at  least  for 
a  time),  to  liis  sister.  The  rest,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
■  woimd,  which  was  by  no  means  dangerous,  is  easily  under- ' 
gtood.  "What  f611ows  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  nar- 
rative:— James  Johnston  having  learned  all  this  from  Geor- 
gina,  who,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  discovered  that  it  was 
not  a  lover  but  a  brother  over  whom  she  hung,  he  again  met 
his  blethering  friend  Webster— acquainted  him  with  the  his- 
tory, and,  in  a  few  days,  Joan  Paraiso  was  arrested  in  his 
bed,  and  carried  to  Plymouth,  to  undergo  his  trial.  The 
grief  and  horror  of  all  may  be  easily  conceived.  All,  save 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  were  thunderstruck  and  overpowered 
with  grief  and  vexation.    "  But  for  yoiu-  long  tongue  and 
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empty  head,"  said  Jolmston,  taking  him  one  day  by  the 
throat,  "  my  dear  Georgina  had  been  mine — her  brother  had 
lived,  and  all  had  been  well."  The  guilty  man  struggled, 
and  was  dashed  against  astone  wall  with  tremendous  violence. 
A  concussion  of  the  brain  followed,  and  poor  unhappy  James 
Johnston  was  himself  on  trial  for  murder.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  acquitted,  as  the  surgeon  would  not  positively  affirm 
that  the  dead  person  had  not  died  from  a  natural  stroke  of 
apoplexy;  and  it  is  likewise  true,  that  Joan  Paraiso,  alias 
George  Gordon,  was  acquitted,  as  he  had  been  compelled, 
from  fear  of  death,  to  act  as  he  had  done.  But  Georgina 
was  no  longer  an  heiress,  and  the  mercenary  laird  of  Clat- 
chet-Kuowe,  who  had  all  but  obtained  her  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage, became  suddenly  cooled  in  his  fervour.  Johnston, 
hearing  of  this,  and  having,  after  some  months,  recovered 
his  spirits,  made  his  addresses,  and  was  accepted.  Georgina 
Johnston  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 
Her  husband  has  purchased  the  farm  of  Khkcudbright,  in 
that  neighbom-hood,  and  they  live  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility. So  much  as  a  specimen  of  the  achievements  and 
fate  of  a  bletherer.    But  who  waits  there? 

"  THE  AFFECTED  IDIOT." 

Let  him  enter.    Wliat  a  thing !    But  it  is  not  with  the 
tailor-work  that  we  have  to  deal;  we  leave  that  to  the  tit- 
ter and  ridicule  of  every  sensible  person  in  the  company,  and 
,  to  the  compassion  of  the  rest. 

"In  man  or  woman,  tut  far  most  in  man, 
I  hate  all  affectation." 

So  says  good-hearted  Cowper.  But,  hating  affectation,  he 
must  in  some  degree  hate  a  large  section  of  the  male,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  female  sex.  In  fact,  we  are 
all  more  or  less  affected — I  in  writing  this  article  in  such  an 
easy,  off-hand,  after-dinner  manner,  and  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Border  Tales  "  in  affecting  not  to  be  affected  by  so  many 
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i'avourable  notices  in  so  many  papers.  I  don't  like  the  word 
—I  hate  it  ever  since  Lord  Brougham  (who  once  was  so 
great)  made  use  of  the  one  half  of  it,  when  speaking  of  Sug- 
den;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  must  out  with  it — "humbug'" 
is  the  go,  and  everybody  knows  it,  and  yet  everybody  does 
it.  Was  there  ever  such  a  queer  world,  ma'am?  I  wish 
— well,  I  will  teU  you,  madam,  what  I  wish— I  wish  I  had  a 
new  tack  of  "  this  world,"  with  all  its  nonsense.  This  thing 
we  call  "  life  "  is  to  me  exceeding  amusing;  but  I  am  oflP,  on 
the  very  velocipede  of  afiectation,  and  must  '"bout  ship." 

The  affectation  of  no  affectation  is  the  most  unsupport- 
able  of  all.  Simple  Johnnie  comes  into  the  room,  throwing 
about,  from  side  /o  side,  both  his  elbows.  He  immediately, 
in  the  simphcity  of  his  nature,  lets  you  know  that  he  never 
was  up  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  society;  in  testimony  of 
which  he  sits  down  beside  you  on  a  sofa — plaits  his  legs,  and 
passes  his  hand  along  his  leg,  from  heel  to  knee,  and  vice 
versa.  You  talk  of  anything  and  everything.  He  is  sure  you 
are  right.  He  never  could  remember  anything.  He  is  sure 
you  are  right;  but  he  cannot  say,  it  is  so  long  since  he  read 
about  it.  He  tells  you  at  once  that  people  call  him  "Simple 
Johnnie;"  that  he  once  tumbled  into  a  river,  whilst  reading 
a  book;  that  he  is  so  absent,  you  have  no  notion;  that  he 
has  forgotten  his  own  name,  and  only  remembered  it,  after 
having  given  a  penny  to  a  boy,  saying,  "Now,  my  boy,  do 
you  know  who  gave  you  that?"  He  puts  on  a  blue  stock- 
ing and  a  grey,  and  wonders  that  people  observe  it;  he 
pushes  through  the  market,  snuffing,  snorting,  and  repeating 
almost  aloud,  Thomson's  "Seasons;"  he  is  called  a  good  sort 
of  a  body,  and  tells  you  so;  but  he  knows  in  reality  that  he 
is  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  no  mean  de- 
gree. Affectation,  however,  hangs  over  him,  like  a  mist;  and 
his  real  merits,  which  are  great,  are  greatly  obscured  by  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 

Let  us  change  the  sex! — A  farmer's  daughter  married  to 
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an  earl— no,  not  an  earl — a  laird — a  country  gentleman. 
She  is  all  gentility — talks  of  nothing  beneath  dukes  and 
marquises;  asks  you  if  there  is  anybody  of  note  in  India; 
never  saw  fish  eaten  without  a  silver  fork;  and  considers 
that  Queen  Victoria  has  never  seen  good  company !  After 
a',  wha  cares  1  This  is  a  precious  rag  of  feminality;  nobody 
can  hurt  her  feelings,  or  destroy  her  equanimity.  You  men- 
tion, in  her  company,  that  Lady  Louisa  Eusscll,  her  most 
intimate  friend,  of  whom  she  talks  daily,  and  to  everybody, 
has  left  the  town  without  calling;  she  assumes  an  air  of 
supreme  indiflference,  and  exclaims— "Well!  after  a',  wha 
cares?" 

A  bluestocking !— No,  I  will  not  spend  ink  and  paper  on 
the  subject— it  is  literally  i7i?*ecfc?-bare — not  a  loop  in  the 
stocking  but  may  be  seen  by  a  man  of  ninety  without  spec- 
tacles. A  fop ! — faugh ! — who  cares  for  anything  of  the  dandy 
or  exquisite  species?  —  A  braggadocio — another  Munchau- 
sen !  who  kills  trouts  by  the  gross,  and  men  by  the  dozen — 
who  shoots  on  the  wing — e.  g.  Two  individuals  of  this  de- 
scription once  met  in  my  own  presence.  They  had  been  in 
India,  and  were  Indianising  for  the  benefit  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  company.  Shooting  came  on  the  carpet,  and 
their  various  achievements  were  stated.  Colonel  A— — 
had  shot  more  than  a  dozen  water-fowl  at  one  shot. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  appealing  to  his  Indian  friend—"  I 
am  sure,  general,  you  know  it  to  be  true." 

"Twelve  dozen,  by  God!"  was  the  emphatic  response. 

"Who  has  not  heard  of  my  father,  the  colonel?" — viz., 
Colonel  Cloud — and  yet  this  colonel  proved  to  be  nothing 

more  than  plain  Mr  B ,  from  the  grand  town  of  Forfar. 

Oh,  how  shall  I  overtake  the  varied  forms  that  rise  up  be- 
fore me ! — as  well  might  I  essay  to  catch  and  fix  every  but- 
terfly from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  down  to  the  blue  wing. 
"  Upwards  and  downwards,  thwarting  and  convolved,"  the 
myriads  of  insects  dance  away  their  hour,  and  are  forgot. 
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And  wlio  art  thou  who  thus  speakest  of  others?  A  solitary 
fly!  A  large  blue-bottom,  madam,  as  insignificant  and 
ephemeral  as  any  amongst  them.  But  of  this  enough.  Let 
us  now  introduce  another  actor,  or  rather  speaker. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you;  for  I  was  just 
going  to  call  upon  you,  to  tell  you  that  my  son  John,  poor 
fellow — you  know  John? — that  he  has  got  a  step— what  they 
call  a  step  in  the  service,  and  that  he  has  had  a  severe 
fever,  but  is  now  quite  well;  and  that  he  writes  to  his 
sister — such  a  letter — but  I  have  it  here,  sir,  in  my  pocket. 
Pray  do,  sir,  sit  down  for  a  little,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you; 
it  is  such  a  funny  letter — you  have  no  notion — and  so  full 
of  inquiries  for  everybody,  amongst  the  rest  for  yoiu'self, 
whom  it  is  wonderful  that  he  remembers— he  has  such  a 
memory,  my  Johnnie,  and  always  had.  I  remember,  when 
just  a  little  thing  not  higher  than  this  parasol.  But,  bless 
me,  sir,  you  are  not  listening!" 

"  No,  ma'am;  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  I  have  an  engage- 
ment."   (Exit.) 

And  who  does  not  see,  at  once,  that  this  is  a  * 

"prosing  IDIOT?" 

"I  was  up,  yes — yes — up — up — yes,  I  was  up  by  five 
yesterday — yes — yes — yesterday  morning.  When  do  you 
rise,  ma'am?  I  always  rise — yes — yes — rise — I  always  rise 
by  six — true — true — quite  true — by  six,  ma'am— it  is  good 
: — so  good — yes — yes — very  good,  ma'am,  for  the  health — 
the  health — yes— the  health." 

Such  is  the  drivel  which  we  have  often  heard  oozing, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  male  creature  of  the  prosy  kind. 

"  THE  BLAZING  IDIOT." 

The  blazing  idiot  is  all  over  self  and  wonderment.  He 
has  done — what  has  he  not  done?  He  can  do — what  can 
he  not  do?    One  of  this  character  was  one  day  entertaining 
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old  Quill  with  the  account  of  an  encounter  with  a  furious 
Tjull,  in  which  the  blazer  had  proved  too  much  for  the 
horner,  and  held  him,  in  spite  of  his  neck,  till  he  roared  for 
a  truce. 

"  Oh,"  said  Quin,  looking  around  him  knowingly  on  the 
company,  "that  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  I  once  experienced 
myself." 

Tlie  original  blazer  looked  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  says  Quin,  "  I— even  I,  have  managed  the  bull 
exercise  in  a  higher  style  than  you,  sir.  You  only  held  the 
bull's  head  down  by  the  horns,  but  I  twisted  his  head  from 
his  neck,  and  threw  it  after  his  departing  hind-quarters!" 

This  produced  a  roar  at  the  idiot's  expense,  and  he  shrunk 
out,  to  announce  his  achievements  somewhere  else. 

Is  he  a  traveller?— Why,  then,  Munchausen  is  a  fool  to 
him.  He  has  undergone,  achieved,  seen,  heard,  tasted,  more 
wonders  than  a  thousand  Gullivers. 

"  The  bats  of  Madagascar  are  large,  assuredly,  and  almost 
exclude  the  sunlight  by  the  breadth  of  their  hairy  wings. 
Bu^  the  bats  are  nothing,  sir,  to  the  bees." 

"What  kind  of  bees  have  they?" 

"Why,  sir,  the  bees  are,  'pon  honour,  sir,  they  are  as 
large  as  your  sheep  in  this  country." 

"  Why,  then,  one  would  require  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp 
look-out  ahead,  in  case  of  a  near  encoimter  with  such  a 
winged  monster." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  They  make  such  a  roaring  noise,  sir, 
with  their  wings,  that  you  can  hear  them,  Uke  the  bulls  of 
Bashan,  a  full  mile  distant." 

"  Terrible  !    But  are  they  numerous?" 

"Oh,  exceedingly!" 

"  And  what  kind  of  flowers  have  they  to  feed  on?" 

"  Why,  just  ordinary  flowers.  They  cover  them  all  over, 
and  insert  their  proboscis  into  a  thousand,  without  stirring 
from  their  position." 
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"  Yes !    And  what  kind  of  skeps  have  they  V 
"  Oh,  just  ordinary  skeps,  like  ours  in  this  country." 
"  Yes !    And  how  do  these  hees  get  into  the  skeps?" 
"  Oh,  just  let  tliem  see  to  that  /  " 

Cut  these  may  be  termed  the  magnificent  blazers.   There 
i,;  an  animal  of  this  species  of  very  reduced  dimensions;  and 
yet,  from  its  numbers  and  activity,  it  is  not  less  provoking 
find  annoying  than  the  giant  race.    You  cannot  mention  a 
long  walk  which  you  have  taken,  but  it  out-walks  you  by 
at  least  ten  miles.     You  cannot  drink  your  three  bottles  at 
a  sitting,  but  it  empties  five.    You  made,  whilst  a  boy, 
•some  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  they  are  nothing  to  what 
it  has  escaped.    You  have  had  a  very  bad  fever,  and  lay 
a  whole  week  insensible;   this  creature  roared  a  whole 
month.    You  have  broken  your  tendon  Achilles;  this  un- 
fortunate has  cut  all  the  arteries  and  tendons  of  the  leg. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  land  has  been  travelled  before 
you.    Do  what  you  may,  the  thing  has  been  done,  and 
much  better  done,  already.     In  fact,  you  are  only  the 
copy  of  the  original  before  you;  a  shaping  out  of  a  web;  a 
degenerate  branch  of  a  vine  in  full  growth;  an  Italian 
alphabet  in  the  presence  of  a  Eoman.     "  I  thought  my 
master  a  wise  man;  but  this  man  makes  my  master  a  fool," 
says  the  housemaid  in  Dean  Swift;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
emmet  Blazer  befools  you,  turn  where  you  may.    Whom 
have  we  next  in  this  our  show-box  of  rarities  1    Step  in, 
sir.     Don't  stumble  on  the  doorway,  like  Protesilaus  in 
setting  out  for  Troy.    Oh,  I  ask  your  pardon— 

"  THE  BLUNDERING  IDIOT." 

Sit  down  there,  sir — no,  not  on  that  sofa — ^with  your 
dirty  garments,  and  shoes  bemired;  but  on  that  arm-chair, 
where  you  may  roll  about  to  your  heart's  content.  Now, 
sir,  be  silent;  for  I  see  you  are  about  to  blunder  out  what- 
ever comes  uppermost  (and  that  is  generally  froth  and 

c2 
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scum),  and  listen  to  me.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  lecture. 
It  vras  owing  to  your  blundering  interference  that  I  am  not 
tlie  Laird  of  Peatie's  Mill  at  this  moment.  You  went  to 
my  uncle,  and,  by  the  way  of  recommending  his  nephew, 
told  him  that  I  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  yom-s,  and 
that  you  and  I  had  many  a  happy  night  together  at  Johnnie 
Dowie's.  Now,  you  ought  to  have  known  my  uncle's  views 
and  habits — in  short,  his  character — and  that  he  had  all  his 
life  long  an  utter  abhorrence  of  anything  approaching  to 
dissipation.  My  uncle  instituted  inqimy,  and  found  that 
what  you  stated  was  true,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent;  and, 
in  consequence,  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  leaving  Peatie's 
Mill  to  a  miserlj^,  mean  fellow,  who  had  once  informed  him  of 
the  approaching  faihu-e  of  one  who  owed  him  money.  You 
need  not  make  any  apology  now,  the  thing  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undone.  When  I  was  on  the  point  of  being 
marrried  to  an  heu'ess,  with  a  good  person  and  a  fine  pro- 
perty, you  came  again  as  my  evil  genius,  denying  a  report, 
■which  I  had  myself  propagated,  of  my  early  indiscretions, 
and  assuring  her  cousin  that  I  was  totally  incapable  of 
anything  of  the  kind;  that  I  was  a  perfect  Nathaniel,  or 
Joseph,  or  what  not;  and,  in  short,  so  disgusted  the  lady 
with  your  praises  of  me,  that  she  immediately  cut  me,  and 
married  the  master  of  a  coasting  vessel.  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say;  but  I  loiow,  too,  that  you  had  no  business 
to  pop  yom'  nose  into  other  people's  business.  Besides,  at 
last  election,  did  not  you  assure  the  members  to  whom  you, 
amongst  others,  applied  in  my  favour,  that  I  was  at  heart 
a  Tory,  though  I  had  assumed  Whig  colom-s  of  late;  and 
all  this  because  you  knew  his  own  father  had  been  a  violent 
Tory  in  old  times.  This  so  disgusted  my  patron,  that  I  lost 
the  stamps  by  it.  Your  blundering  idiocy,  su'— without 
any  bad  motive  to  arm  it  to  mischief— has  done  more  in- 
jury to  yoiu-self,  as  well  as  to  others,  than  would  be  the 
very  worst  intentions  and  the  most  malevolent  endeavours. 
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But  I  spare  j-oii— convinced,  as  I  am,  tliat  nothing  whicli  I 
can  say  will  ever  drain  the  bkmderiug  propensity  out  of 
your  natui'e.    But  whom  have  we  here? — 

"a  boen  idiot." 

"Well,  ma'am,  let  me  have  your  own  story  from  your 
own  lips." 

"  Why,  sir,  do  you  use  no  more  ceremony  with  me,  know- 
ing who  I  am,  sir-?  W^hen  your  ancestors,  sir,  were  working 
on  the  queen's  highways,  and  brealdug  stones " 

"  I  beg  yoiu-  pardon,  madam;  but  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  Macadamising  was  introduced,  and  my  ancestors  hap- 
pened to  live  at  a'  period  prior  to  the  breaking  of  stones  on 
high-roads  as  a  business." 

"  Well,  sir,  but  you  have  interrupted  me,  and  I  forgot 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  Oh  ay !  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  my  ancestors  rode  in  coaches,  when  yom's  drove  carts; 
that  mine  spent  thousands  upon  thousands,  whilst  yom's 
were  dealing  in  tarry-woo  and  candle  grease;  and  yet  you, 
sir— you  now  sit  in  this  cottage  of  yours  (as  you  must 
needs  call  it) — you  have  the  audacity,  and  the  impertinence, 
and  the  presumption,  forsooth,  to  call  my  son  to  account 
for  shooting  a  few  of  your  duty  bkds  over  youi-  poor,  paltry 
acres." 

"  Ma'am,  I  only  warned  him  off  my  preserves,  and  did 
it  in  civil  language,  too;  but  your  son,  taking  his  cue,  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  so  accomplished  a  parent,  used  im- 
proper and  ungentlemanly  language  to  me,  and  threatened 
to  horsewhip  me;  so  I  thought  it  was  only  justice  to  myself 
to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  my  man  of  business." 

"  Your  man  of  business,  sir !  And  who  gave  you,  or 
yom*  father's  son,  a  man  of  business,  pray?  What  business 
may  you  have  to  manage,  which  a  servant  lass  may  not 
conduct  to  a  favourable  •  conclusion  with  a  three-pronged 
grape  1 " 
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"  Madam,  I  will  stand  this  no  longer.  This  house  is  my 
own.    Depart ! " 

There  she  goes,  wagging  her  tail  and  tossing  her  head, 
the  Born  Idiot ! 

But  here  comes  a  change  of  person,  in 

"  THE  CANTING  IDIOT." 

But,  hush !  I  hear  the  voice  of  psalmody.  She  has  taken 
to  what  she  terms  a  "sweet  psalm,"  and  must  not  on  any 
account  be  disturbed. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  odd  stories  abroad  of  her  early 
life,  and  some  rather  suspicious  reports  respecting  a  certain 
serjeaut  of  a  certain  regiment.  Suspicions,  too,  have  been 
entertained  of  her  being  concerned  in  the  burning  of  a  cer- 
tain will,  by  which  her  husband  became  possessed  of  pro- 
perty to  a  comfortable  extent;  but  she  has  no  family,  and 
of  late  years  has  taken  to  religion,  and,  some  say,  occasion-' 
ally  to  a  less  safe  stimulant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs  Glaiks 
is  at  the  head  of  all  manner  of  female  associations  of  a  re- ' 
ligious  character.  ,  She  is  a  perfect  adept  in  judging  of 
yoimg  preachers  and  evangelical  discourses.  If  she  pro- 
nounce her  verdict,  the  matter  is  settled;  there  is  no  appeal, 
not  even  to  her  poor  henpecked  husband,  whose  conscience, 
every  now  and  then,  requires  all  her  care  and  eloquence  to 
soothe.  She  has  abeady  taken  possession  of  this  world  by 
a  trick,  and  she  means  to  take  the  next  by  force.  She  is 
urgent  with  the  Lord,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  converting  a  handsome  young  man, 
who  was  addicted  to  wine  and  its  usual  accompaniments. 
She  says  that  slie  has  been  the  unworthy  instrument,  in 
God's  hand,  of  his  soul's  salvation;  and  meets  with  him 
more  frequently  in  private  than  John  Glaiks  approves  o£ 
Pass  on,  Mrs  Glaiks— 

"  If  honest  worth  to  heaven  rise, 
Te'U  mend  ere  ye  come  near  it." 
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But  what  a  miglity  fuss  is  here !  The  door  flies  wide 
open,  till  the  hinges  crack  again,  as  in  there  rolls,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  mighty  self, 

"  THE  POMPOUS  IDIOT." 

Eeader!  it  is  not  Samuel  Johnson,  nor  his  Leader 
Bozzie.  These  were  both  pompous  enough,  God  knows; 
but  they  were  not  idiots — it  is  "my  Uncle  Thomas."  My 
Uncle  Thomas  was  once  a  colonel  ia  the  Galloway  Militia, 
and  has  long  retked  in  single  blessedness,  to  live  upon  a 
small  family  inheritance,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port himself,  with  a  man  in  livery  and  a  servant  girl,  to 
work  his  means,  and  act  as  chambermaid.  My  imcle  rises 
every  morning  at  seven,  rings  his  bell,  and  calls  his  servant 
to  shave  and  dress  him.  All  this  is  done  in  solemn  silence; 
for  it  would  be  presumption  in  John  to  utter  a  word,  imless 
he  be  spoken  to.  My  uncle,  having  surveyed  his  full,  round 
person  in  the  glass,  takes  possession  of  his  arm-chair,  then 
pokers  the  firs;  looks  out  at  his  window;  scolds  a  tm'key- 
cock  for  spreading  his  feathers  and  keeping  up  a  row  in  the 
back  court;  rings  the  bell  again,  and  says — 

"  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  stare  at  ?  Let  me  have  break- 
fast." 

Breakfast  with  my  uncle  is  a  serious  concern.  The  cups 
are  not  in  order;  the  bread  is  burned  to  a  cinder;- the  butter 
is  rancid,  and  the  cream  is  only  fit  to  feed  pigs  with.  Hovv^- 
ever,  he  has  at  last  breakfasted,  and  been  again  surveyed 
and  brushed  by  John,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  day.  These  consist,  first,  in  taking  snufij  which 
he  does  regularly  with  three  raps  on  the  box-lid,  a  gaze 
around,  to  see  if  he  is  observed,  and  a  knowing  plunge  of 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  into  the  midst  of  the  powder. 
But  his  box  is  empty,  though  in  fact  half-full,  and  John, 
having  been  well  scolded,  is  despatched  to  his  own  shop, 
Donald  Jilackechnie's,  for  the  real  Irish.    The  box  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  family  arms,  and  the  family  motto,  'Uliim 
vivo  sjyero."  At  last  the  suj^ply  arrives-  his  gold-headed 
cane,  presented  to  him  when  colonel  of  the  Galloway  Militia, 
is  taken  in  hand;  his  hat  is  brushed,  and  planted  in  proper 
attitude  on  his  head;  and  forth  he  sallies,  in  his  pepper-and- 
salt  habiliments,  to  scold  the  schoolboys  for  neglecting  to 
take  off,  or  even  touch,  their  hats,  as  he  passes  along  what 
he  terms  his  gravel-walk,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  cart-road  leading  to  a  stone-quarry.  A  cow  has 
escaped  from  under  the  care  of  his  keeper,  and  poor  Davie 
Proudfoot,  the  herd-boy,  is  in  hot  pursuit.  The  cow  is 
directing  her  steps,  somewhat  unceremoniously,  towards  the 
colonel's  favourite  walk,  and  he  is  loudly  appealed  to  by 
the  boy,  to  assist  him  in  "  wearing  "  the  brute.  My  uncle 
stares  with  ineffiible  rage  and  contempt  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate tender  of  cattle. 

"  What,  sh ! — what  mean  you,  sii',  to  ask  a  colonel  in  His 
Majesty's  service  to  turn  a  cow  ?  " 

]\Iy  uncle  has  gone,  in  quest  of  an  appetite,  beyond  his 
usual  bounds,  and  ha^dug  observed  a  j^erson  passing  over 
the  grounds  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  with  a  gun  under  his 
arm,  and  of  a  questionable  appearance,  he  determines  to 
inform  Lord  Douglas,  the  neighbouring  laird,  as  he  usually 
designates  his  lordship,  of  the  fact;  and  for  this  purpose,  in 
order  to  receive  information,  he  calls  at  the  door  of  a  cot- 
tage. A  little  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age,  makes  her  ap- 
pearance, and  is  accosted  with — 

"  Lassie,  where  is  your  mother  ? " 

"  Mither,  oh,  mither — she's  butt  the  house;  but  what  do 
you  want  wi'  her  ? " 

"  You  are  an  ill-educated  girl,"  says  my  uncle.  "  ^Vhy 
don't  you  say  '  sir '  to  me  when  you  address  me  ?  E-ut  go 
and  tell  your  mother  to  speak  to  me — away ! " 

"  Mither !  mither !  haste  and  come  here— there's  a  man 
wantin  to  speak  to  you. 
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This  was  more  than  my  uncle  could  stand:  so  he  instantly 
decamped,  gold-headed  cane  and  all,  to  ruminate  over  the 
indignities  to  Avhich  he  had  been  subjected. 

"  Go,"  said  he  one  day  to  John,  when  acting  as  butler  to 
the  colonel,  his  master,  and  the  young  laird  of  Pudden- 
tuscal,  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner — "  go  to  catacomb 
seventeen,  and  bring  us  a  bottle  of  vintage  twenty-six." 

"  Catacomb  here,  and  vintage  there,"  replied  John,  with 
a  comical  expression  on  his  face,  "that's  the  last  bottle  on 
the  table  I've  got  frae  Peter  Cruikshanks,  for  the  twa 
cheeses  we  selt  him." 

My  uncle  died  one  day,  but  had  taken  previous  care  to 
have  himself  carried  shoulder-high  to  the  grave.  "Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi  !  " 

"  Miss  Smiles !  Oh,  Miss  Smiles,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you,  you  have  been  such  a  stranger !  But  how  is  your 
mother  ?  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  her  late  dangerous  indis- 
position, and  that  you  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  doctor." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replies 

"  THE  SIMPERING  IDIOT," 

iWith  an  everlasting  smile  on  her  countenance.  "Poor 
mamma  was  so  ill ! — he — he — he  !  we  really  thought  she 
would  have  died — he !  But  then  Dr  Blister  was  so  attentive 
and  fuimy.  Oh  la  !— oh  la !  how  he  did  laugh,  and  made 
such  a  deal  of  fun,  that  poor  mamma  absolutely  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  he  !— he ! — he ! — laughed,  absolutely  laughed  out- 
right. But,  really,  Mrs  Wotton,  really  that  is  such  a  beau- 
tiful little  pony  which  you  have  got  feeding  on  the  green, 
and  it  looked  so  comical  at  me  in  passing — he !  he ! — and 
your  little  boy,  Bobby,  rides  it  so  gracefully— ha !  ha !— and  he 
fell  so  prettily.  But  be  not  alarmed,  Mrs  Wotton, 'the  boy  is 
only  a  little,  just  a  very  little  hurt  about  the  head— he !  he ! 
' — only  about  the  head,  ma'am.    I  assure  you  dou't  be 
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alarmed.  Pray— pray,  dou't !— he  I—he !  I  tliink  I  see 
little  Bobby  tumbliug  heels  up,  head  down.  A  pretty  boy, 
indeed,  your  little  Bobby.  But,  bless  me,  Mrs  Wotton, 
don't  ring  the  bell— he !— he !  I  saw  Bobby  carefully  carried 
into  the  gardener's  cottage  at  the  gate,  with  the  whip  still 

in  his  hand,  and— but  he  did  not  bleed  severely Oh  la ! 

— oh  la !  I  hope  I  have  not  alarmed  you,  ma'am.  Crood- 
morning — good-morning." 

There  goes  that  insensible  piece  of  everlasting  giggle. 
She  has  no  more  heart  than  that  poker,  and  no  more  mercy 
than  an  enraged  cobbler,  making  use  of  it  to  chastise  a 
drunken  spouse.  There  she  goes  from  house  to  house,  from 
morn  to  night,  Avith  all  the  external  marks  of  contentment 
and  high  delight,  and  yet  with  an  inward  feeling  of  envy 
and  ill-will,  which  is  a  perfect  hell.  But  here  comes,  with  a 
copy  of  the  "Laus  Stultitise"  by  Erasmus,  in  one  pocket,  and 
a  play  of  ^schylus  in  the  other, 

"  THE  PEDANTIC  IDIOT," 

Oxford  bred— pure  Oxford,  ma'am.  You  cannot  possibly 
utter  a  sentiment  which  he  does  not  roll  you  off  in  pure 
Iambics,  nor  mention  a  fact  which  does  not  suggest  another, 
at  least  eighteen  centuries  old. 

"  The  day  is  very  fine,  ma'am,  very  fine  indeed.  '  And 
thus,  from  day  to  day  '—you  remember  the  quotation  in 
Sliakspere— it  is  prettily  said,  but  not  delicately.  I  do 
not  like  the  words  '  rot,  and  rot;'  yet,  if  one  take  into  ac- 
count the  age,  ma'am,  the  age  of  Shakspere— I  don't  mean 
the  years  which  he  lived,  but  the  age  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lived— if  you  take  into  consideration  the  age,  such  words 
as  rot  were  not  deemed  vmgenteel.  '  Like  a  bare  bodkin,' 
and  '  groan  and  sweat  '—all  these  pln-ases  have  got  some- 
how into  bad  repute  now;  but  they  were  once  seen  in  the 
most  polite  company.  Have  you  read  the  'Laus  Stultitise'  of 
Erasmus,  sir;  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  expressed  in  Greek 
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terms,  the  Encomium  MorioQ?  It  is  quite  uniijuc,  sir;  so 
full  of  genuine  fun,  expressed  in  beautiful  Latin,  with  scraps 
of  Greek  intermixed.  What  think  you  of  the  'Prometheus' 
of  Euripides? — is  it  not  sublune  and  terrific  ? — such  a  thunder 
of  language  and  meaning  intermingled !  These  old  fellows 
— these  ancients — were  the  boys.  What  are  our  modems  to 
them?  Wliat  is  Southey  to  Virgil,  or  Scott  to  Homer, 
Tom  Moore  to  Anacreon,  or  the  lyrics  of  Burns  to  those  of 
Horace  ?  Oh,  fons  BlandusicB  !  how  soft,  how  sweet,  how 
beautifully  sim2)lex  munditiis!  And  then  his  '  qiiemverum 
mit  heroa,'  '  Ccelo  toncmtem  credimxbs  Jovem.''  But  I  am, 
perhaps,  trespassing  on  your  patience;  if  so,  I  ask  your 
pardon,  and  bid  you  good-morning." 

There  he  goes — a  creatiure  of  nut-shells,  one  who  deals 
with  the  husk  but  never  with  the  kernel— a  bag  of  chaff, 
with  scarcely  a  per-centage  of  honest  grain— a  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches 
— a  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours.  I  was  heartily  tii'ed 
of  the  classical  pedant;  but  there  are  pedants,  ma'am,  iii 
all  situations  and  professions.  There  are  even  pedantic 
chimney-sweeps — men  in  sooty  garb,  who  brandish  tho 
brush  and  display  the  dkt-bag  with  an  air  of  importance, 
and  whose  loud  and  penetrating  "  sweep "  has  a  peculiar 
force  with  it.  There  is,  for  example,  your  next  neighbour, 
Mrs  Manage,  who  makes  more  cheeses  from  less  milk  than 
any  one  of  her  neighbom-s;  whose  butter  has  a  higher  flavour 
than  any  in  the  market;  and  who  kills  you,  from  morn  to 
night,  with  plans  of  savings,^  and  profits,  and  improvements. 
She  even  rides  her  hobby  whilst  asleep;  for  she  often  starts, 
and  mutters  the  name  of  a  favourite  milcher.  And  there  is 
Mr  Clark.  Ah,  my  dear,  good-natured,  companionable, 
ever-to-be-remembered  Mr  Clark!  You  were  indeed  the 
prince  of  fishers.  You  had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  like  my  friend  Stodart,  fishing;  and,  really  and  in 
truth,  you  had  done  and  seen  wonders.    I  am  sorry,  very 
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sorry,  indeed,  to  place  you  amongst  the  "pedants;"  but 
truth,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  shade,  compels  me  to  do  so. 
Set  you  once  upon  fishing,  and  there  was  no  end  of  it— 
from  Dan  to  Boersheba,  on  you  went.  Here  you  killed  a 
salmon  of  fourteen  pounds  weight,  after  placing  him  up 
pool  and  down  stream  for  at  least  sis  hoiu's;  there,  you 
hooked  another,  which  broke  your  line,  and  curvetted  away 
to  the  tune  of 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I, 
If  nobody  cares  for  me." 

Again,  you  filled  your  basket  ere  twelve  o'clock,  and  gave 
up  fishing  merely  because  you  could  carry  no  more.  And 
then,  such  adventures !  One  day  you  lost  yourself  in  the 
mist— found  a  tethered  horse — wandered  for  hours,  and 
then  encountered  the  same  tethered  horse  again.  At  an- 
other time,  you  came  upon  a  cottage  in  the  muirland  with 
a  lame  crow;  and,  after  much  wandering,  came  again  upon 
the  same  object.  You  once  changed  your  flies  three  times, 
and  at  last  i^ulled  1dm  out  by  a  laiot  upon  the  line,  at 
which  he  took  greedily.  Was  it  not  j'ou  who  filled  your 
basket  with  trouts  of  a  pound  weight  each,  and  then,  in 
leaning  over  a  bank  to  land  another,  yoiu-  basket-pin  gave 
way,  and  they  all  tumbled  dead  into  the  giillet?  Did  not 
you  jump  in  after  them;  and  were  you  not  carried  down 
into  the  bumbling  pool;  and  had  it  not  been  that  you  got 
a  hold  of  a  heather  coio,  would  not  you  have  been  absolutely 
drowned?  After  all  this  testimony,  which  you  know — I 
mean  hnew  (alas!  my  dear  friend,  that  I  should  ssiyhieiof) 
— to  be  true,  can  I  avoid  placing  you  amongst  the  fishing 
'pedants  1  Yet,  as  the  angel  did  in  Sterne  (an  angel  who 
has  had  a  deal  of  work  to  do  in  his  time),  do  I  now  drop 
a  tear  upon  what  I  have  written,  and  all  hut  blot  it  out 
for  ever.  Honest  BIr  Clark !  you  were  indeed  the  king  of 
fishers;  but,  then,  all  j'our  fish  weighed  fisher's  weight— 
you  added  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  the  avoirdupois ! 
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But  golfers !  Golfers,  of  all  pedants  who  infest  earth  or 
purgatory,  are  the  most  intolerable.  During  dinner,  you 
hear  the  distant  grumble  of  thunder;  there  is  a  -word  or 
two  dropped,  of  this  hole  and  that  hole— of  this  stroke  and 
that  stroke — of  this  tee  and  that  tee;  but  so  soon  as  the 
glass  has  circulated  a  little,  you  are  aU  mish-mash,  helter- 
skelter,  at  it  again.  Done — done!  is  the  word  on  the 
match;  shillings,  poimds,  and  guineas  fly  about  like  midges 
in  harvest  sunshine.  Some  one  tries  to  introduce  general 
conversation,  by  observing  that  the  coronation  went  well 
off;  but  it  is  'all  to  no  purpose.  Their  voice  is  not  heard 
in  the  general  uproar.  The  very  table  seems  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  hubbub,  and  responds  to  the  clenched  fist 
with  a  peculiar  hollow  soimd.  If  this  be  not  pedantiy,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  subject.  The  Old  Commodore,  a 
second  Uncle  Toby,  was  a  pedant;  and  so  was  WiUie 
Herdman,  who  had  fought  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar;  and  Jumping  Jenny  was  a  pedant,  who  had 
not  an  idea  beyond  a  reel  and  a  fling;  and  Willie  Crosbie 
was  a  pedant,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  ewes  and 
gimmers;  and  Geordie  Johnston  was  a  pedant,  who  valued 
himself  on  his  small  ankles,  and  nice  lambs'-wool  stockings; 
and  Archy  Tait  was  a  pedant,  who  kept  up  a  nightly  inter- 
course with  the  devil  and  all  manner  of  bogles.  But  time 
and  paper  (which  is  more  precious  than  time,  never  to  si^eak 
of  the  printing)  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  reveal  to  you 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  cases  in  which  pedantic  idiocy 
appears.  Turn  we  now,  therefore,  to  another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  to  the  "  Saecastical  Jestek,"  who,  though 
he  has  not  yet  obtained  a  name  amongst  the  notables,  is, 
imdeniably,  the  greatest  and  most  offensive  Idiot  of  the 
whole  batch. 

We  must  approach  him  slily,  for  he  is  an  exceedingly 

cunning  fellow;  and,  when  you  least  think  of  it,  he  will  be 

'mowing  you  off  to  some  third  party,  whom,  in  his  turn,  he 
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will  again  be  showing  off  to  you.  Dean  Swift's  liousemaid 
was  one  of  this  class,  who  pinned  a  dish-clout  to  the  tail  of 
Dr  Sheridan,  and  pointed  him  out  as  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  all  the  servants.  Nay,  Satan  himself  was  a  master  of 
works  on  the  occasion,  when  he  said  "eat,  and  be  wise," 
well  Icuowing  that  his  advice  was  folly,  and  obedience  to  it 
death.  The  practical  jester  is  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
but  he  looks  two  ways  for  Sabbath.  He  will  tread  upon 
your  corny  toe,  and  then  ask  your  pardon,  looking  all  the 
while  slily  to  his  companion,  who  is  in  the  secret.  He  will 
call  you  Kettle  of  Barclay,  instead  of  Barclay  of  Kettle — 
av/are,  as  he  is,  that  you  value  yourself  upon  your  title. 
He  wiU,  above  all  this,  practise  upon  you  his  great  leading 
joke  of  Johnnie  Hasties  shears.  You  are  sitting  beside 
him  upon  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  crops,  the  fields,  and  the  cottages.  All  at  once,  you 
spring  to  your  feet  with  a  shout,  and  are  precipitated  over 
the  driver's  seat  upon  the  backs  of  the  horses.  All  that  he 
did,  or  was  doing,  was  to  give  you  a  clip  of  Johnnie  Hastie's 
shears.  Good  reader  (for  all  readers  of  those  Tales  are 
good,  like  the  Tales  themselves),  dost  thou  know  anything 
about  Johnnie  Hastie  or  his  shears  ?    I  shall  tell  thee. 

He  was  a  tailor  in  the  Parish  of  Crail,  famous  for  fish 
and  herrings — a  real  cankered  body,  but  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  humour  or  malevolent  wit.  Whenever 
he  found  a  proper  opportunity,  he  used  to  bend  his  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  and  then,  protruding  the  middle  jomt, 
and  opening  or  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  he  used 
to  apply  this  instrument  to  the  fleshy  and  most  sensitive 
part  of  any  person  who  might  happen  to  sit  near  him,  and, 
by  coanpressing  suddenly  the  joints  and  fingers,  gave  the 
impression  of  severe  clipping.  This  he  denominated  a  clip 
of  Johnnie  Hastie's  shears;  and  hence  arose  the  by-word. 
An  incident  or  two  of  this  sort  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention. 
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It  is  well  known  that  hiccuping  is  an  unpleasant  but  a 
pertinacious  complaint,  and  that  it  proceeds  from  many 
causes  as  well  as  from  a  too  liberal  indulgence  in  wine.  A 
person  who  happened  to  be  at  the  time  afflicted  with  this 
convulsive  movement  was  suddenly  struck  on  the  back,  by 
a  practical  jester,  by  way  of  surprising  him  out  'of  the  dis- 
t3mper.  The  stroke,  however,  happened  to  introduce  a 
small  piece  of  nut  kernel,  which  he  was  eating,  into  his 
windpipe,  and  it  was  not  without  much  suffering  that  it 
was  at  last  extracted.  Another  came  up  to  a  man  of  pecu- 
liar habits  and  feelings,  observing  that  he  was  looking  very 
ill;  and  then,  meeting  him  again  next  day,  and  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  made  the  same  observation.  The  poor  nervous 
creature  took  it  sadly  to  heart,  went  to  bed,  and  never 
rose  again.  He  died  from  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  siege 
of  Toulon — when  balls  flew  about  in  abundance— after  the 
battle  was  over,  and  our  ships  were  forced,  by  the  infant 
Hercules,  Bonaparte,  to  retreat,  an  officer  went  up  to  his 
companion,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  him 
in  the  dark,  and  slapped  him  suddenly  on  the  back  betwixt 
the  shoulders.  The  person  suddenly  struck  jumped  up  on 
the  deck,  and  shouting,  "Shot  at  last,  by  God!"  he  died  on 
the  spot. 

Jeanie  Gibson  and  William  Laidlaw  were  lovers,  not  in 
any  particular  sentimental  manner,  but  just  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Avay.  They  liked  each  otiier's  company,  sat  very 
close  to  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  occasionally  indulged 
in  an  innocent  kiss !  But  Jeanie  was  what  is  called 
"bonny,"  and  had  more  lovers  than  Willie  Laidlaw;  one 
of  whom,  Bob  Baton,  a  sly,  unfeeling  rogue,  of  the  practi- 
cal-jesting kind,  Avas  over  head-rfnd-ears  in  love  with  bonny 
Jeanie.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  play  a 
trick  upon  Jeanie,  and  make  her  avow  at  once  her  prefer- 
ence for  Willie  Laidlaw,  whom  she  only  in  secret  favoured. 
For  this  purpose,  he  dressed  up  a  figure  in  what  (in  the 
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dark)  might  appear  to  be  the  clothes  of  Willie  Laidlaw,  and 
placed  it  in  a  field  through  which  he  knew  Laidlaw  was  to 
pass.  He  armed  himself  with  a  gun,  duly  charged  with 
powder  and  shot.  Firm  prepared,  he  advanced  into  the 
field  or  park,  well  knowing  that  Jeanie  Gibson  was  not  only 
within  sight,  but  within  hearing  of  him,  being  seated  under 
the  cover  of  a  stone  dyke  hard  by. 

"Where  are  you  going,  William?"  said  the  practical 
jester.  "  I  know  where  you  are  going;  you  are  going  to 
meet  wi'  Jeanie  Gibson;  but  I'll  blawyour  brains  out  fii-st." 
Thus  saying,  he  fired  off  his  musket,  and  the  figiire  imme- 
diately fell, 

A  wild  scream  was  all  that  was  heard,  and  Jeanie  was 
found  lifeless:  no,  much  worse—  deprived  of  reason  for  life ! 
She  never  recovered;  but  when  her  lover  was  brought  into 
her  presence,  always  said — 

"I  know— I  know  it  is  not  my  Wilhe.  I  saw — I  saw 
him  fa' !  It  isna  him;  it  canna  be  him.  He's  awa— awa — 
awa !"    And  then  she  uniformly  fainted. 

Nor  did  the  practical  jester  escape.  Willie  actually  shot 
him,  and  was  hanged  on  Lockerby  Muir  for  the  deed. 

Finis  coronat  opus— io  conclude,  I  shrll  e'en  take  off  my- 
self under  the  character  of 

"  THE  SCEIBBLING  IDIOT." 

He  is  always  meditating  something  great,  but  never  car- 
ries it  into  execution.  One  day  he  commences  a  heroic  poem, 
which  terminates  the  next  in  a  rebus  or  sonnet.  One  day 
he  becomes  a  dramatist,  and  pens  a  scene  of  a  play  on  the 
escape  of  James  the  Fifth  from  the  palace  of  Falkland;  the 
next  he  writes  an  article  for  the  "  Tales  of  the  Borders." 
Now  he  undertakes  a  history  of  the  eight-and-twenty  years' 
persecution— gets  out  numerous  books  from  the  library — 
actually  writes  a  preface  and  a  conclusion  in  fine  style, 
which  ends  in  a  few  lines  in  the  poet's  conier  of  a  country 
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newspaper.  He  sketches  a  poem,  to  be  entitled,  "  Grati- 
tude "—in  which  dogs,  elephants,  lions,  and  even  horses, 
as  well  as  men  and  women,  are  to  figure;  but  he  never  gets 
on  further  than  four  very  indifferent  lines.  He  is  sixty 
years  old;  and  at  sixteen  could  wuite  as  w^ell  and  cleverly 
as  he  does  now.  He  never  takes  time  to  correct  vetere 
styhim,  he  is  always  in  such  a  confounded  hurry  lest 
his  idea  should  escape  him  ere  he  has  given  it  a  black 
coat  and  a  white  waistcoat.  Nobody  can  equal  him  in 
rapidity  of  comioosition;  but,  then,  his  composition  is  like 
the  man's  horse,  with  two  faults— "it  is  very  ill  to  catch, 
and  not  worth  a  penny  when  caught."  He  does  every- 
thing for  everybody;  writes  all  manner  of  reviews  of 
books  which  he  has  never  read,  and  quotes  authorities 
which  he  has  never  consulted.  He  gets  daily  into  scrapes 
by  making  use  of  people's  names  about  whom  he  knov>-s 
nothing,  and  who  abhor,  or  pretend  to  abhor,  notoriety. 
One  day  he  is  all  devotion  and  sentiment,  the  next  all  fun 
and  frolic.  He  spends  his  life  in  an  endless  whirl  of 
fancies,  meditations,  resolves,  attempts,  and  finds  himself 
every  hour  less  respected;  and,  indeed,  less  respectable  than 
he  once  was.  The  worst  of  it  is,  "  he  Ivuows  that  he  is  an 
idiot;"  but  the  knowledge  does  him  no  manner  of  good. 
He  takes  a  tumbler,  or  two;  and  then  he  is,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, the  very  acme  of  genius  !  He  loiows  that,  had  he 
possessed  perseverance,  he  might  have  done  much;  and  this 
laiowledgey'instead  of  stimulating,  paralyses  all  manner  of 
effect.  His  life  is  a  dream;  and  when  he  dies,  he  will  be 
instantly  forgotten.  He  will  set  like  an  equatorial  sun,  and 
there  will  be  no  twilight  over  his  memory. 

But  "latet  dolus  in  generalihus'''' — I  set  out  in  life  with 
excellent  prospects— had  gained  the  patronage  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  at  least  twenty  kirks  in  his  gift.  In  these 
days  the  Veto  had  not  shown  its  appalling  phiz.  I  had  the 
absolute  promise  of  a  kirk,  which  was  sure  to  be  vacant  in 
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a  year  or  two.  But  nothing  would  serve  me  but  I  would 
write  some  satirical  verses  on  a  scolding  wife,  whom  I 
knew  only  by  report.  I  sent  the  following  lines  to  some 
magazine  of  the  day. 

TiTNE— "  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch.       ' 
"  Tarn's  wife  o'  Puddentuscal*— 
Tarn's  wife  o'  Puddentuscal, 
"Wat  ye  how  she  rated  me. 
And  ca'ed  me  baith  a  loon  and  rascal ! 
"  Her  words  gaed  through  me  like  a  sword- 
She  said  she'd  gnash  our  heads  together. 
Had  I  sic  wife,  upon  my  word, 
•  I'd  twist  her  chanter  in  a  tether. 

Tarn's  wife,  &c. 
"  I  did  but  preo  her  dinner  cheer, 

And  hadna  drunk  twa  jugs  o'  toddy. 
When  in  she  bang'd  like  ony  bear — 
Oh,  she  is  an  awsome  body ! 
Tarn's  wife,  &c. 


II  • 


'  I  took  my  bonnet  and  the  road, 

And  to  my  waefu  fate  resign'd  me; 
When,  what  think  ye,  the  raging  jade 
Daddit  to  the  door  behind  me  1 
Taai's  wife  o'  Puddentuscal — 
Tam's  wife  o'  Puddentuscal, 
Wat  ye  how  she  rated  me. 
And  ca'ed  me  baith  a  loon  and  rascal. 

Now  this  song  happened  to  take  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  reckoned  severe  and  clever.  The  miu-der  came 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Lord  C :— 

"  Sir,— I  hear  you  have  been  lampooning,  in  a  periodical 

work,  a  person  in  whom  Lady  C takes  a  deep  interest. 

I  consider  myself  relieved  from  any  obligations  which 
your  past  services  may  have  imposed  upon  me.— I  remain, 
&c.' 

•Name  of  a  farm. 
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My  lord  was  as  good  as  liis  word,  and  that  I  am  now 

"  Within  my  noisy  mansion  skill' J  to  rule," 

instead  of  appearing  sleek,  fat,  and  comfortable  at  the 
General  Assembly  uow  sitting,  is  owing  to  my  scribbling 
propensities. 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  idiot,  with  whose  character  I 
might  close  "  this  strange,  eventful  history  " — an  idiot  de- 
cidedly the  most  prominent  of  all— an  idiot  who,  in  modern 
times  in  particular,  has  proved  his  claims  on  my  notice  to 
an  unusual  extent — an  idiot,  too,  without  whose  idiocy 
mine  were  literally  a  dead  letter:  Eeader!  gentle  reader! — 
"  Quid  rides— nonmie  mutatodeii^" — that  is,  if  you  are 
displeased;  if  aotj  you  are  an  angel! 


VOL.  XIII 
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THE  FLOSHEND   INK 

About  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  previous  to  it^ 
the  truly  national  trade  of  can-ying  the  pack  was,  as  doubt- 
less many  of  our  readers  know,  both  much  more  general  and 
resi^ectable  than  it  now  is.    It  did  not  then,  by  any  means^ 
occupy  the  low  place  in  the  scale  of  traffic  to  which  modern 
pride,  and  perhaps  modern  improvement,  have  reduced  it 
At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  those  engaged  in  this 
trade  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  good  substance  and 
of  unimpeachable  character,  trustworthy,   and,   in  their 
humble  sphere,  highly  respectable — circumstances  which, 
doubtless,  imparted  to  their  calling  the  consideration  which 
it  then  enjoyed.    The  reason  lies  on  the  surface:  the  trade 
was  then  both  a  more  extensive  and  a  more  important  one 
than  it  is  now,  and  required  a  much  greater  capital;  for 
there  being  then  none  of  those  rapid  and  commodious  con- 
veyances for  transporting  merchandise  from  place  to  place 
which  are  now  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  the  greater  part 
of  this  business  was  then  done  by  the  packmen,  who  com- 
bined the  two  characters  of  merchants  and  carriers;  and  in 
this  double  capacity  supplied  many  of  the  shops  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  with  English 
manufactures.    Those,  therefore,  who  would  conceive  of  the 
packman  of  old,  an  indifferently-clad  and  equivocal-looking 
fellow,  with  a  wooden  box  on  his  back,  containing  his  whole 
stock,  would  form  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  peripatetic 
merchant.    Their  conception  would  not,  in  truth,  represent 
the  man  at  all.    The  packman  of  yore  kept  two  or  three 
horses,  and  these  he  loaded  with  his  merchandise,  to  the 
value  often  of  several  thousand  pounds;  and  thus  he  pe- 
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rambulated  tlie  country,  passing  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, conveying  the  goods  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  thus 
maintaining  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

About  the  year  1746,  this  trade  had  arrived  at  so  great  a 
height,  that  the  high-road  to  England  by  Gretna  Green 
was  thronged  with  those  engaged  in  it,  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  sister  kingdom  with  their  loaded  ponies;  and 
a  merry  and  bustling  time  of  it  they  kept  at  the  Floshend 
Inn.  This  hostelry,  now  extinct,  was  long  a  favourite 
resort  of  these  packmen,  or  pack-carriers,  as  they  were  more 
generally  or  more  properly  called.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  Borders,  near  to  Gretna  Green,  and  was 
kept  by  a  very  civil  and  obliging  person,  of  the  luminous 
name  of  John  Gas— a  little,  fat,  good-humom-ed,  landlord- 
looking  body,  with  a  countenance  strongly  expressive  of  his 
comfortable  condition,  having  a  capital  business,  and  being 
very  much  at  his  ease,  both  in  mind  and  body.  His  house 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  pack-carriers;  and  for  good 
reasons.  It  was  the  last  inn  of  any  note  on  the  Scottish  side, 
and  was,  of  consequence,  the  first  they  came  to  on  re-enter- 
ing their  native  country  from  their  expeditions  into  Eng- 
land. The  quarters,  besides,  were  in  themselves  excellent; 
the  accommodations  were  good,  and  the  fare  abundant,  rea- 
sonable, and  of  the  first  quality— especially  the  liquor,  that 
great  sine  qua  non  of  good  cheer.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
John  Gas  himself  was  the  very  pink  of  landlords;  humorous, 
kind,  attentive,  and  obliging;  possessing  that  valuable  quahty 
of  being  able  to  stand  almost  any  given  quantity  of  drink, 
which  enabled  him  to  distribute  his  presence  and  his  com- 
pany over  any  number  of  successive  guests.  Fresh  as  a 
bedewed  daisy,  and  steady  as  a  wave-beaten  rock,  he  was 
always  forthcoming,  whatever  might  have  been  the  amount 
of  previous  duty  he  had  performed;  and  what  might  remain 
yet  to  do  he  always  overtook,  and  executed  with  credit  to 
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himself,  find  satisfaction  to  his  customers — no  instance 
having  been  known  of  his  having  been  placed  hors  de  corn- 
hat,  either  by  ale-cup  or  brandy-bottle.  With  such  claims 
on  public  patronage,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  house 
secured  so  large  a  share  of  the  custom  of  the  itinerant 
merchants  of  the  time;  who,  so  much  did  they  appreciate 
the  comforts  of  the  Floshend  Inn,  and  so  much  were  they 
alive  to  the  merits  of  its  host,  that  they  would  not  rest,  foul 
or  fair,  dark  or  light,  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  it.  A 
dozen  of  them  were  thus  frequently  assembled  together  at 
the  same  time  under  the  hospitable  roof;  and,  being  all 
known  to  each  other,  they  formed,  on  such  occasions,  a 
meriy  corps — spending  freely,  and  sitting  down  all  together 
at  the  same  table.  A  more  amusing  or  more  entertaining 
company  could,  perhaps,  nowhere  be  found;  for  they  were 
all  shrewd,  intelligent  men — their  profession  and  thek 
wandering  lives  putting  them  in  possession  of  a  vast  store 
of  cuiious  adventure  and  anecdote,  and  throwing  many 
sights  in  their  way  which  escape  the  local  fixtures  of  the 
human  race.  Naturally  of  a  gossiping  turn — a  propensity 
made  particidarly  evident  when  they  chanced  to  meet  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  we  have  described — they  were  in 
the  habit  of  amusing  each  other  with  narratives  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  that  was  strange,  and  enlivening 
the  evening  with  merry  tale  and  jest. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
1750,  that  a  knot  of  these  worthies,  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight,  was  assembled  in  the  cheerful  kitchen  of  the  Floshend 
Inn — an  apartment  they  preferred  for  its  superior  comfort, 
its  blazing  fire,  and  its  freedom  from  all  restraint.  Some  of 
the  guests  present  on  this  occasion  were  on  their  way  to 
England;  others  had  just  returned  from  it,  with  packs  of 
Manchester  goods,  and  large  bales  of  Kendal  leather.  These 
last,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  merchandise  which  his 
pack-carrier  customers  brought,  were  stowed  in  a  large  room 
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in  the  inn,  which  the  landlord  had  very  judiciously  and  very 
properly  appropriated  for  this  purpose;  while  the  horses 
that  bore  them  were  comfortably  quartered  in  the  commo- 
dious and  well-ordered  stables.   They  were  seated  on  either 
side  of  the  fire,  with  a  small  round  table  between  them,  on 
which  stood  a  circle  of  glasses;  in  the  centre,  a  smoking  jug, 
whose  contents  may  be  readily  guessed;  and  close  by  the 
table  was  the  landlord,  doing  the  honours  of  the  occasion — 
that  is,  making  the  brandy-toddy,  and  filling  the  glasses  of 
his  guests.    The  master  of  ceremonies  was  in  great  glee, 
being  precisely  in  his  element,  the  situation  of  all  others  in 
which  he  most  delighted — a  bowl  of  good  liquor  before  him, 
a  set  of  merry  good  friends  around  him,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  neat,  snug  reckoning  in  perspective.    The  conversation 
amongst  the  guests  was  general;  but  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  one  of  the  party  had  got  the  ear  of  the  land- 
lord, and  was  telling  him,  in  an  under-tone,  some  curious 
story;  for  the  latter,  with  head  inclined  towards  the  face- 
tious narrator,  was  chuckling  and  smirking  at  every  turn 
of  the  humorous  tale.     At  length  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter 
at  once  announced  its  consummation,  and  attracted  towards 
himself  the  general  attention  of  the  company. 
.    "  What's  that,  mine  host  ? "  was  an  inquiry  put  by  three 
or  four  at  once.     "Something  guid,  I  warrant;  for  that 
was  a  hearty  ane."    The  speaker  meant  Mr  Gas's  laugh. 
"Whatwas't?" 

"  It's  a  story,"  replied  he,  tlie  tears  still  standing  in  his 
eyes,  "that  Andrew  here  has  been  tellin  me,  aboot  the 
minister  o'  Kirkfodden  and  his  servant  lass— and  a  very 
guid  ane  it  is.  Andrew,  will  I  tell  it  ? "  he  added,  turning 
round  to  the  person  who  had  told  him  the  story. 

"Surely,  surely,"  replied  Andi-ew;  "let  it  gang  to  the 
general  guid." 

Aweel,  freends  (said  mine  host,  now  confronting  his 
auditors),  the  minister  o'  Kirkfodden,   ye  maun  ken,  is, 
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tlioiigli  a  clergyman,  a  droll  sort  o'  body,  and  very  fond  o' 
a  curious  story,  and  still  fonder  o'  a  guid  joke — and  no  a 
whit  the  waur  is  he  o'  that;  for  he  is  a  guid,  worthy  man, 
as  I  mysel  ten.  The  minister  had  a  servant  lass  they  ca'd 
Jenny  Waterstone  —  a  young,  guid-lookin,  decent,  active 
quean;  and  she  had  a  sweetheart  o'  the  name  o'  David 
Widrow — a  neighbourin  ploughman  lad,  a  very  decent 
chield  in  Tiis  way — wha  used  to  come  skulkin  aboot  the 
manse  at  nichts,  to  get  a  sicht  and  a  word  o'  Jenny,  with- 
oot  ony  objection  on  the  part  o'  the  minister,  wha  believed 
it  to  be,  as  it  really  was,  an  honourable  courtship  on  baith 
sides.  Ae  nicht,  being  later  in  his  garden  than  usual — 
indeed,  until  it  got  pretty  dark— the  minister's  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  loud  whisperin  on  the  ither 
side  o'  the  garden  wa',  just  opposite  to  where  he  stood.  He 
listened  a  moment,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  whisperers 
were  David  Widrow  and  his  servant,  and  overheard,  as  the 
nicht  was  uncommonly  lown,  the  followin  conversation  be- 
tween the  lovin  pair: — 

"I  fear,  Jenny,"  said  David,  "that  the  minister  winna 
be  owre  weel  pleased  to  see  me  comin  sac  aften  aboot  the 
house." 

"  I  dinna  think  he'll  be  ill  pleased,"  replied  Jenny.  "He's 
no  ane  o'  that  kind." 

"  Still,"  said  David,  "  I  had  better  let  the  nicht  fa',  now 
and  then,  before  I  come;  and  then  he'll  no  see  me  mair  than 
four  times  a-week  or  sae.  He  canna  coimt  that  bein  very 
troublesome." 

"  Just  as  ye  like,  David,"  said  she. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  let  ye  ken  I'm  here  1 "  inquii'ed  the 
lover. 

"  Ye  can  just  gie  a  rap  at  the  kitchen  window,  and  I'll 
come  cot  to  ye,"  replied  the  gud. 

"Very  weel,"  said  David;  "Fll  come  and  rap  at  the 
back  window  the  mom's  nicht." 
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"Do  sae,"  replied  she;  "and,  if  I  canna  get  oot  to  ye  at 
the  moment,  just  step  into  the  barn  till  I  come.  I'll  leave 
the  door  open  for  ye." 

This  matter  arranged,  the  lovers  parted,  little  siispectin 
wha  had  overheard  them;  and  the  minister  went  into  the 
house.  On  the  foUowiu  evenin,  a  little  after  dark,  the 
doctor,  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  plaid  belongin  to  his  servin- 
man,  slipped  oot,  and,  stealin  up  behind  the  house,  till  he 
cam  to  the  kitchen  window,  gave  the  preconcerted  signal, 
by  gently  tappin  on  it  with  his  fingers.  Jenny,  who  was 
employed  at  the  moment  in  bottlin  aff  a  sma'  cask  o'  choice 
strong  ale,  for  his  ain  particular  use,  immediately  answered 
tha  ca',  raised  the  window,  and  put  oot  her  head. 

"  Is  that  you,  David  1 "  said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  whisper  so  gentle  as  to 
l^revent  her  recognisin  his  voice. 

"  I  canna  get  to  ye  at  present,"  said  Jenny;  "  for  I'm  en- 
gaged bottlin  some  ale,  and  maun  put  it  a'  past  before  I 
gang  oot;  the  minister's  waitin  till  I  tak  it  up  the  stair; 
but  love  maks  clever  hands,  as  they  say,  and  I'll  gie  ye 
something  to  keep  ye  frae  wearyin,  in  the  meantime,  till  I 
come."  Sayin  this  she  handed  him  oot  a  bottle  o'  the  ale, 
and  a  basket  containin  some  cakes  and  cheese.  "  Now," 
said  she,  "  tak  thae  awa  to  the  barn  wi'  ye,  David,  and  tak 
a  bite  and  a  sowp  till  I  come."  And  she  drew  down  the 
window,  and  resumed  her  work.  The  minister,  without 
sayin  a  word,  retu-ed  wi'  his  booty,  and  placed  it  in  a  dark 
corner  at  a  little  distance.  In  a  short  time  he  again  re- 
turned to  the  window,  and  again  rapped.  The  window  was 
promptly  thrown  up,  and  Jenny's  head  thrust  oot. 

"  Can  ye  gie's  anither  bottle,  Jenny  V  said  the  minister, 
speakin  as  low  as  before,  and  disguisin  his  voice  as  well 
as  he  could. 

" Anither  bottle,  David!"  exclaimed  Jennj^,  in  siu*prise. 
"  Gude  save  us  frae  a'  evil !  hae  ye  finished  a  hail  bottle 
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already  ?  My  troth,  that's  clever  wark !  But  I  canna  gie 
ye  anither  the  nicht,  David.  It's  a'  put  past.  Besides,  ye 
hae  aneugh  for  ae  nicht." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  minister;  "  come  cot  as  sune  as 
ye  can,  Jenny."    And  he  again  slippit  awa. 

Thinkin,  now,  that  he  couldna  carry  the  joke  farther  wi' 
safety,  as  there  was  great  risk  o'  the  real  David  appearin, 
the  minister  slippit  into  the  house,  threw  aff  his  plaid,  and 
went  to  a  little  back  window  that  was  immediately  over 
the  kitchen  ane,  from  which  he  could,  by  a  little  cautious 
management,  both  see  and  overhear,  unobserved,  all  that 
should  pass  between  Jenny  and  her  lover,  when  he  came  on 
the  stage.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long  for  this.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  taken  his  station,  he  saw  David  come 
round  the  corner  o'  the  house,  and  steal,  wi'  cautious 
steps,  towards  the  kitchen-window.  He  rapped.  The 
window  was  raised,  but  evidently  wi'  some  impatience. 

"  Gude  bless  me,  Davie!  are  ye  there  again  already?" 
said  Jenny,  somewhat  testily.  "  Dear  me,  man,  can  ye  no 
hae  patience  a  bit?  I'll  come  to  ye  immediately."  And, 
without  waitin  for  ony  answer,  she  again  banged  doim  the 
window. 

David  was  confounded  at  this  treatment;  but,  as  Jenny 
had  gien  him  nae  time  to  mak  ony  remark  for  her  edifica- 
tion, he  made  ane  or  twa  for  his  ain. 

"Here  again!'''  he  said,  mutterin  to  himself — "here 
already!  Can  I  no  hae  patience!"  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  What  does  the  woman  mean?    What  can  she  mean?" 

This  was  a  question,  however,  which  Jenny  hersel  only 
could  explain;  and  for  this  explanation  David  had  to  wait 
v/i'  what  patience  he  could  conveniently  spare.  But  he 
certainly  hadna  to  tarry  lang;  for,  in  twa  or  three  minutes 
after,  a  soft,  low  voice  was  heard  sayin — 

"  ^Vllar  are  ye,  David?" 

"  Here,"  quoth  David,  in  the  same  cautious  voice. 
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"Dear  me,  man,"  said  Jenny,  "what  was  a'  yer  inrry? 
I'm  siu-e  ae  rap  at  the  window  was  as  guid  as  twenty.  Ye 
micht  hae  been  sure  I  wad  come  to  ye  as  sune  as  I  could." 

"Hurry,  Jenny!  What  do  ye  mean?  I  was  only  ance 
at  the  window,"  replied  David.  "  Ye  surely  canna  ca'  that 
impatience." 

"Ye're  fou,  Davie;  that's  plain,"  said  Jenny.  "The 
bottle  o'  ale  has  gane  to  your  head,  and  ye've  forgotten. 
Nae  wonder;  it  wasna  sma'  beer,  I  warrant  ye,  but  real 
double  stoot.  Catch  the  minister  driukin  onything  else! 
Thae  black-coats  ken  what's  guid  for  them."  And,  without 
waitin  for  ony  answer,  she  proceeded — "  But  whar  hae  ye 
left  the  basket,  Davie?    Is't  in  the  barn?" 

"Jenny,"  said  David,  now  perfectly  bewildered  by  all 
this,  to  him,  wholly  incomprehensible  ravin,  "  ye  say  I'm 
fou;  but,  if  I'm  no  gi'eatly  mistaen,  ye're  the  fouest  o'  the 
twa."  And  he  peered  into  her  face,  to  see  how  far  appear- 
ances would  confirm  his  conjectures. 

"  Awa  wi'  ye,  ye  stupid  gowk !"  said  Jenny,  pushin  him 
good-naturedly  from  her.  "Ye're  just  as  fou's  the  Baltic 
—that's  plain.  But  tell  me,  man,  whar  ye  put  the  basket; 
for  it  may  be  missed?  I  houp  ye  haena  forgotten  that 
tae  ?" 

"  Jenny,"  replied  David,  now  somewhat  mair  sincerely^ 
"will  ye  tell  me  at  ance  what  ye  mean?  What  bottles 
o'  ale  and  baskets  are  ye  speakin  aboot  ?" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Like  as  ye  dinna  ken  !"  said  Jenny,  lookin 
archly,  and  giein  her  lover  anither  push.  "  That's  a  guid 
ane  !  To  drink  my  ale,  and  eat  my  bread  and  cheese,  and 
then  deny  it !" 

I  leave  you,  guid  freends  (said  the  narrator  here),  to  con- 
jecture what  were  David's  feelins,  and  to  conceive  what 
were  his  looks,  while  Jenny  was  thus  chargin  him  wi' 
ingratitude.  I'll  no  attempt  a  description  o'  them.  A' 
this  time  the  minister  was  lookin  owre  his  window,  richt 
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abuue  the  level's,  and  heard  every  word  o'  what  they  said; 
but  he  keepit  quiet  till  the  argument  should  come  to  a 
crisis.  lu  the  meantime  the  conversation  between  the 
lovers  proceeded. 

"  Jenny,"  said  David,  in  reply  to  her  last  remark,  "  ye're 
either  daft  or  fou— and  that's  the  end  o't.  Sae  let  us  speak 
aboot  something  else  if  ye  can." 

"  Do  ye  mean  to  say,  David,"  replied  Jenny — now  getting 
somewhat  serious  too,  and  a  little  surprised,  in  her  turn,  at 
seein  the  perfect  composure  o'  her  lover,  and  the  utter 
ujiconsciousness  expressed  on  his  countenance — "  do  ye 
mean  to  say  that  I  didna  gie  ye  a  bottle  o'  ale  and  a  basket 
o'  bread  and  cheese  oot  o'  the  window  there,  aboot  a  quarter- 
o'-an-hour  syne?" 

"Never  saw  them,  nor  heard  o'  them,"  replied  David, 
with  great  coolness. 

"Tal  nonsense,  man!"  said  Jenny,  with  impatient  cre- 
didity.  "  And  did  ye  no  come  and  seek  anither  ?  and  did  ye 
no  come  three  or  four  times  to  the  window  ?" 

"  Naething  o'  the  kind,"  replied  David,  briefly,  but  with 
the  same  calmness  and  composure  as  before.  "  I  never  got 
a  bottle  o'  ale  and  a  basket  o'  bread  frae  ye  oot  o'  that 
window;  I  never  sought  anither  frae  ye;  and  I  hae  been 
only  ance  at  that  window  this  blessed  nicht." 

There  was  nae  resistin  belief  to  a  disclaimer  sae  coolly, 
sae  calmly,  and  sae  pointedly  made;  and  Jenny  acknow- 
ledged this  by  immediately  exclaimin,  in  the  utmost  dis- 
may and  alarm — 

"  Lord  preserve  me,  then !  wha  was't  that  got  them,  and 
whar  are  they?" 

Her  queries  were  instantly  answered. 

"  It  was  me  that  got  them,  Jenny;  and  they're  otvre  in 
yon  corner  yonder,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
and  now  thrustin  his  head  oot  o'  the  window. 

Jenny  looked  up  for  an  instant  in  horror,  uttered  a  loud 
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Bcream,  and  fled.  David  looked  np,  too,  for  a  second, 
and  then  set  after  lier  as  fast  as  he  could  bur;  leavin 
the  facetious,  but  worthy  minister  in  convulsions  o' 
laughter. 

"And  that,  my  freends,"  here  said  the  merry  landlord, 
"  is  the  story  o'  the  minister  o'  Kirkfodden  and  his  servant 
lass,  as  tauld  to  me  by  my  guid  freend,  Andrew,  here  "—lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  he  alluded 
to.  The  nan-ator  was  rewarded  for  his  story,  or  rather  for 
his  manner  of  telling  it — for  in  this  art  he  excelled— by 
a  continued  roar  of  laughter  from  his  auditory.  When  this 
had  subsided — 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  "put  in  yer  glasses.  The  best 
stoiy's  no  the  waur  o'  a  weetin.  It  looks  as  weel  again 
through  a  glass  o'  toddy." 

The  invitation  thus  humorously  given  was  at  once  obeyed. 
In  a  twinkling  a  circle  of  empty  glasses,  like  a  garde  du 
corps,  surrounded  the  bowl,  and  were  soon  replenished,  with 
a  dexterity  and  skill  which  long  practice  alone  could  have 
given  the  artist.  His  well-practised  hand  and  arm  skimmed 
the  ponderous  vessel  as  lightly  over  the  glasses  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cream-pot;  filling  each  of  the  latter  as  it  went  along 
to  exactly  the  same  height — not  a  drop  in  or  over — with  a 
precision  that  was  truly  beautiful  to  behold. 

The  glasses,  which  had  thus  been  scientifically  filled,  hav- 
ing been  again  emptied,  the  landlord  suddenly  fixed  liis  look 
on  another  of  his  guests,  who  was  sitting  up  in  one  of  the 
furthest  comers,  by  the  fireside,  and  to  whom  his  attention 
had  been  dii'ected,  by  observing  him  musing  and  smiling  at 
intervals,  as  if  tickled  by  the  suggestions  of  his  imagination. 
He  rightly  took  them  for  symptoms  of  a  story,  and  acted 
upon  this  impression. 

"  James,"  he  said,  addressing  the  person  alluded  to,  who 
was  at  the  moment  gazing  abstractedly  on  the  fire,  "  if  I'm 
no  mistaen,  ye  hae  something  to  tell  that  micht  amuse  us. 
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Ye're  looMn  like  it,  at  ony  rate,  if  that  smirk  at  the  corner 
o'  yer  moutli  has  ony  intelligonce  in  t." 

James  turned  round,  and,  with  a  smile  that  was  gradually 
acquiring  breadth,  said  that  he  was  "  thinkiu  aboot  Taia 
Brodie  and  the  kirn." 

"  I  was  sure  o't,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  triumphantly. 
"What  aboot  Tarn  and  the  kirn,  James?" 

"There's  little  in't,"  replied  the  other;  "but  I'll  tell  it 
for  the  guid  o'  the  company."  And  he  immediately  went 
on:  —  I  daresay  the  maist  o'  ye  here  ken  Tam  Brodie  o' 
the  Broomhouse;  and  them  that  dinna  may  now  learn  that 
he's  a  sma'  farmer,  as  weel  as  unco  sma'  mai",  in  a  certain 
part  o'  Annandale.  He  is  in  but  very  indiherent  circum- 
stances, and  has,  on  the  whole,  a  sair  struggle  wi'  the  warld; 
but  this  is  no  to  hinder  him,  as  how  should  it,  frae  haein  a 
maist  extraordinar  fondness  for  cream;  but  it  ought  to  liin- 
der  him  frae  takin  every  opportunity,  which  he  does,  o'  his 
wife's  bein  oot  o'  the  way,  to  steal  frae  his  ain  kirn,  to  the 
.serious  detriment  o'  his  ain  interest.  His  wife  entertains 
the  same  opinion;  for  she's  obliged  to  watch  him  like  a  cat; 
and,  when  she  does  catch  him  at  the  forbidden  vessel,  or 
discovers  that  it  has  been  there — which  she  often  does,  by 
the  ring  about  his  mouth,  when  she  has  come  so  suddenly 
on  him  as  no  to  gie  him  time  to  remove  the  evidence — she 
does  pepper  him  sweetly  Avi'  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
her  haun;  for  she's  a  trimmer,  though  a  weel-behaved, 
hard-workin  woman.  A'  her  watchfuness,  however,  and 
a'  the  wappins  she  could  gie  her  husband,  could  neither 
cm'e  him  o'  his  propensity,  nor  prevent  him  indulgin  it 
whenever  he  thought  he  could  do  it  without  bein  detected. 

It  happened  ae  day,  that  ]Mrs  Brodie  had  some  errand  to 
a  neighbourin  farmhouse,  which  she  behoved  to  execute 
personally.  Having  dressed  hersel  a  little  better  than 
ordinary  for  this  piu-pose,  she  cam  to  her  husband,  who 
was  at  the  moment  delvin  in  the  kailyard  behind  the  house, 
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told  him  where  she  "wass  gaun,  and  desired  him  to  look  after 
the  weans  till  her  return.  This  task,  Tarn,  of  course, 
readily  undertook,  and  continued  to  delve  awa  as  com- 
posedly as  if  his  wife's  proposed  absence  had  suggested  nae 
ither  idea  to  him.  He,  in  short,  looked  as  innocent  of  a 
sinister  purpose  as  a  man  could  do;  although  at  that  very 
moment  the  cunnin  little  rascal's  mind  was  fu'  o'  the  idea 
o'  makin  a  dive  at  the  kirn,  the  moment  the  wife's  back 
was  turned.  And  he  soon  made  these  evil  intentions 
manifest  aneugh.  While  his  wife  was  speakin  to  him, 
leavin  the  bairns  in  his  charge.  Tarn  never  raised  his  head, 
but  continued  delvin  awa  wi'  great  assiduity.  He  was,  in 
fact,  afraid  to  lift  his  head,  for  fear  that  his  wife  should 
discover  his  joy  on  his  countenance,  and  tak  some  means  o' 
bafflin  his  designs.  Although,  however,  he  didna  raise  liis 
head  while  she  was  speakin  to  him,  he  did  it  the  instant 
she  left  him.  While  continuin  bent  as  if  in  the  act  o' 
workin,  he  looked  after  her  till  she  disappeared  down  a  brae, 
at  the  distance  o'  aboot  a  hundred  yards,  when  he  stood 
erect,  stuck  his  spade  in  the  groimd,  and  went  wi'  deliberate 
step  into  the  hoose.  This  deliberation,  however,  did  not 
proceed  so  much  from  a  consciousness  o'  security,  as  to  pre- 
vent excitin  suspicion  o'  his  ain  weans,  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  trust  wi'  the  secret  o'  his  intended  depredations 
on  the  kirn,  for  fear  they  should  tell  their  mother,  as,  had 
they  known  it,  they  certainly  would — perhaps  not  delibe- 
rately, but  they  would  blab  it.  This  risk,  therefore,  he  re- 
solved not  to  run.  On  enterin  the  kitchen  whar  the  weaus 
war,  to  the  number  o'  three  or  four — 

"  What  keeps  ye  a'  in  the  hoose  sic  a  nice  bonny  day  as 
this  ?"  said  he;  "  awa  and  play  yersels  in  the  yard  for  a  wee; 
and,  as  I'm  wearied,  and  gaun  to  rest  mysel,  ye  can  come 
a.ud  tell  me  whan  ye  see  yer  mither  comin.  Ye  can  sec  her, 
ye  ken,  frae  the  tap  o'  the  yard  a  lang  way  aff.  Now,"  he 
said,  addressin  the  last  o'  the  urchinSj  as  they  scampered 
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oot,  in  obedience  to  tteir  father's  commands — "  now  mind, 
and  let  me  ken  the  moment  your  mither  comes  in  sicht." 
The  boy  promised,  and  rushed  out  after  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  coast  was  now  clear;  Tarn's  progress  thus  far 
was  triumphant.  He  had  never  had  before  sae  fair  a  field 
for  operations,  and  he  felt  a'  the  satisfaction  that  his  happy 
situation  was  capable  o'  affordin. 

Havin  got  the  weans  oot,  he  advanced  to  the  door,  shut 
it,  and,  to  prevent  any  unseasonable  intrusion,  locked  it— at 
least  he  thocht  he  had  done  so,  but  the  bolt  had  missed.  Un- 
aware o'  this  circumstance,  he  proceeded  to  his  operations 
wi'  a  feelin  o'  perfect  security.  Havin  gone  into  the  room 
where  the  kirn  was,  he  lifted  the  large  stone  by  which  the 
lid  was  kept  down,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor.  This  done,  he 
lifted  the  lid  itsel,  and  next  the  clean  white  cloth  which  is 
usually  thrown  first  on  the  mouth  o'  the  vessel.  These  a' 
removed,  the  glorious  su.bstance  appeared — thick,  rich,  and 
yellow.  The  glutton  gazed  on  it  a  moment  with  a  rapturous 
eye;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  had  provided 
himsel  wi'  a  small  tin  jug.  This  he  now  dipped  into  the 
dehcious  semi-fluid  mass,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  quafled 
it  aff"  as  fast  as  its  consistency  would  admit.  Again  he 
dipped  and  again  he  swilled;  and  to  make  everything  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  he  next  drew  a  chair  to  the  kun, 
sat  dovvTi  on  it,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  in  this  luxurious 
and  deliberate  attitude  proceeded  wi'  his  debauch.  While 
in  the  act  o'  pourin  down  his  throat  the  fifth  or  sixth  jug, 
wi'  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eye — though  half  closed,  from 
an  overpowerin  sense  o'  enjoyment — caught  a  glimpse  o'  a 
castle  o'  cakes  and  a  plate  filled  wi'  rolls  o'  fresh  butter,  that 
stood,  on  the  upper  shelf  o'  a  cupboard  fastened  high  upon 
the  wa'  in  ane  o'  the  corners  o'  the  apartment.  The  sight  was 
temptin;  for  he  felt  at  that  moment  somewhat  hungry,  and 
he  thocht,  besides,  the  cakes  and  butter  would  eat  delight- 
fully wi'  the  cream— and  there  is  little  doot  they  would. 
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Filled  wi'  this  new  idea,  he  rose  frae  his  chair  and  approached 
the  cupboard  wi'  the  intention  o'  sackin  it;  but  it  was  owre 
highforhim.  (Hewas  a  very  little  man.)  This,  however,  he  was 
l^erfectly  aware  o'.  So  he  took  a  stool  in  his  hand,  placed 
it,  and  mounted;  but  was  still  several  inches  from  the  mark. 
Fiadin  this,  he  descended,  put  anither  stool  on  the  top  o' 
the  first,  and,  on  again  mountin,  found  himself  just  barely 
within  reach  o'  the  prize.  By  seizin,  however,  a  fast  hold 
o'  ane  o'  the  shelves  o'  the  cupboard  by  one  hand,  he  found 
he  could  raise  himsel  up  sufficiently  high  to  accomplish  the 
purposed  robbery  wi'  the  ither.  Discoverin  this,  he  grasped 
the  shelf,  and  was  just  in  the  act  o'  raisin  himsel  up  by  its 
means,  when  the  stool  on  which  he  was  standin  (he  had  stood 
owre  near  the  end  o't)  suddenly  canted  up,  and  left  him  sus- 
pended to  the  cupboard  shelf;  for  he  held  on  like  grim  death, 
kickin  and  spurrin  awa  in  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  hisfootiu. 
This  was  a  state  o'  things  that  couldna  continue  lang;  either 
he  must  come  doun  himsel,  or  the  cupboard  must  come  doiui 
alang  wi'  him — and  the  latter  was  the  upshot.  Domi  cam 
the  cupboard;  wi'  everytliing  that  was  in  it— and  it  was  filled 
wi'  cheeuy  and  crystal— smash  on  the  floor  wi'  a  dreadfu  crash, 
and  Tam  below  it.  There  wasna  a  hail  glass,  cup,  or  plate 
left;  and  the  rows  o'  butter  were  rollin  in  a'  directions  through 
the  floor.  Here  was  a  i^retty  business;  and  the  puir  culprit 
knew  it.  Cantin  awa  the  cupboard  frae  abogn  him,  he 
slowly  rose  (for  he  Avas  not  at  all  much  hurt)  to  his  feet,  in- 
finitely mair  distressed  wi'  fear  for.  his  wife's  vengeance 
than  wi'  regret  for  his  ain  loss.  At  this  instant — that 
is,  just  as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  and  was  lookin  ruefully 
doun  on  the  wreck  he  had  occasioned — ane  o'  his  bairns 
cam  runnin  to  the  door,  and  bawled  out  the  dehghtfii 
intelligence — 

"Faither,  my  mother's  comin  !" 

The  horrible  announcement  roused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  instantly  put  him  on  the  alert.    He  had  presence  o' 
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mind  aneugli  left  to  recollect  that  the  cupboard  wasna  a' 
he  had  to  answer  for.  There  was  the  kirn,  which,  in  its 
present  denuded  state,  told  an  ugly  tale.  He  flew  to  re- 
medy this.  He  snatched  up  the  towel,  spread  it  over  the 
mouth  o"t,  lifted  the  huge  stone  with  which  all  had  been 
secured,  dashed  it  down — on  what  1  on  the  lid  ?  No,  in  his 
hurry  and  confusion  he  forgot  the  lid; — on  the  towel — and 
<louu  went  towel  and  stone  into  the  kirn,  and  the  latter 
with  such  force  as  faii'ly  knocked  out  the  bottom,  and  sent 
the  whole  contents  streamin  owre  the  floor.  At  this  parti- 
cularly felicitous  moment,  his  wife  entered  the  outer  door, 
when  the  first  thing  she  met  was  the  colly  dog  wi'  a  row  o' 
the  fresh  butter  in  his  mouth.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  wad  hae  been  a  provokin  aneugh  sicht  to  her,  but  a 
glimpse  at  the  same  instant  o'  the  dreadfu  ruin  within 
made  it  appear  but  a  sma'  matter  indeed.  On  enterin  on 
the  scene  o'  devastation,  she  fand  the  culprit  standin  al- 
most senseless  and  speechless  wi'  terror  and  horror,  and 
every  other  stupifyin  feelin  that  can  be  named,  in  the 
middle  o'  the  ruins  he  had  created,  and  up  to  the  shoe- 
mouth  in  cream. 

"  An  awfu  business  this,  Maggy,"  he  said,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice.  It  was  a'  he  got  leave  to  say;  for,  in  the  next 
moment,  he  was  felled  wi'  the  stroke  o'  a  besom;  and  when 
he  resumed  his  feet,  which  he  did  almost  instantly,  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and  didna  ventiu'e  hame  again  till  wife  and 
weans  were  a'  lang  in  their  beds.  Tarn  ne'er  touched  the 
kirn  after  this. 

"And  here,"  said  the  narrator,  "ends  my  story  o'  Tam 
Erodic  and  the  kirn." 

"And  a  very  guid  ane  it  is,"  rejoined  the  landlord,  taking 
off  a  cold  half-glass  of  punch  that  stood  before  him.  "  I  ken 
Tam  o'  the  Broomhouse  as  weel  as  I  ken  ony  ane  here,  and 
it's  just  as  like  him  as  can  be.  William,"  added  mine  host, 
aow  turning  and  addi'essiug  another  member  of  the  com- 
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paBy — a  quiet,  mild-looking  man,  whom  one  could  not, 
a2>riori,  have  suspected  of  being  a  joker — "that's  nearly 
as  guid  a  aue  as  the  Blue  Bonnet.  Do  ye  mind  that  story  ?" 
William  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  I  mind  it  weel  aneugh,"  he  replied;  "  but  it  was  rather 
a  serious  affair — at  least  it  micht  hae  been  sae— and  I'm  no 
fond  o'  recoUectin  't." 

"Nonsense,  man;  nae'harm  cam  o't,"  said  the  other; 
"and  it  was  harmlessly  meant." 

"  But  it  micht  hae  been  a  bad  business,"  said  William. 

"  But  it  luasna"  said  mine  host;  "and,  as  I  dinna  believe 
there's  ane  here  that  ever  heard  the  story,  I  wish  ye  wad  let 
me  tell  it." 

"  It's  no  worth  tellin,"  said  the  other. 

"  I'U  tak  my  chance  o'  that,"  replied  the  landlord;  "  if  it's 
counted  worthless,  I'll  tak  the  Vv'yte  o't.  Do  ye  gie  me 
leave?" 

"  A  wilfu  man  maun  hae  his  ain  way— do  as  you  like,"  re- 
joined William  Brydon,  aflfectin  a  chariness  he  did  not  al- 
together feel. 

Thus  regularly  licensed,  the  narrator  began: — 

About  twa  or  three  years  syne,  there  used  to  come 

about  this  house  o'  mine  a  wee  bit  whupper-snapper  body  o' 

an  English  bagman.    An  impudent,  upsettin  brat  he  was, 

although  no  muckle  higher  than  that  table.    The  favourite 

theme  o'  this  wee  ill-tongued  rascal— for  he  had  a  vile  ane 

— was  abusin  Scotland,  and  a'  that  war  in't,  for  a  parcel  o' 

sueakin,  hungry,  beggarly  loons.   This  was  his  constant  talk 

wherever  he  was,  and  whaever  he  micht  be  amang.    I  didna 

mind  him  mysel;  for  the  cratur  wasna  a  bad  customer,  and 

he  was,  besides,  such  a  wretched-lookin  body — I  mean  as  to 

size  and  figure,  for  he  was  aye  weel  aneugh  put  on — that 

puttin  a  haun  to  him  was  oot  o'  the  question.    Ye  couldna 

hae  blawn  upon  him,  but  ye  wad  hae  been  in  for  murder,  or 

culpable  homicide  at  the  very  least.   But,  although  I  keepit 

1^2 
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a  calm  sougli  wi'  him,  and  dklua  mind  his  abnsive  jabherin, 
it  wasna  sae  wi'  everybody;  and  there  was  naue  bore  it  waur 
than  cor  freend  William  Brydon  here,  wha  aften  forgathered 
wi'  him  in  this  hoose.    William  couldna  endure  the  qratur, 
and  mony  a  sah  wrangle  they  had  wi'  tlie  tongue;  but  the 
EngliGhman's  was  by  far  the  glibber,  though  William's  was 
the  weightier.    It  chanced  that  William  and  the  little  gabby 
Englishman  met  here,  both  on  their  way  to  England,  ae  day 
sune  after  the  execution  o'  the  rebels  in  OarHsle— a  time 
whan  the  Scots,  as  ye  a'  dootless  ken,  war  in  unco  bad  odour 
throughoot  a'  England,  and  especially  in  Carlisle,  whar  the 
feelin  ran  sae  high  that  no  person  wearin  ony  piece  o'  dress 
which  smelt  in  the  least  o'  Scotland  was  safe  in  the  streets. 
And  wha  was  sae  vindictive  against  the  rascally  rebels,  as 
he  ca'ed  them,  as  our  wee  bagman?    "  Headin  and  hangin's 
owre  guid  for  the  villams,"  he  wad  say.    "  They  should  be' 
roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  like  sae  mony  shouthers  o'  mut-': 
ton."   Oh,  he  had  a  bitter  spite  at  them !   It  was  abodt  this  ■ 
time,  as  I  said,  that  he  and  our  freend  here  met  in  my  hoose; 
—and,  as  usual,  they  had  a  tremendous  yokin;  but  it  was,  i 
on  this  occasion,  a'  aboot  the  rebels;  for  this  was  the  thing' 
uppermost  in  the  wee  bagman's  mind  at  the  time.    It  was 
a  grand  catch  for  him,  and  he  made  the  maist  o't.   In  short,  ■ 
a'  his  abuse  now  took  this  particular  direction. 

Notwithstaudin  William  and  the  bagman's  constant 
quarrellin,  and  their  mutual  dislike  o'  each  ither,  they  aye 
drank  thegither  whan  they  met,  and  whiles  took  guid  scours 
o't,  and  lang  sederunts;  but  it  wasna  for  love,  ye'll  readily 
beheve,  they  sat  thegither:  na,  na,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
o'  gettin  a  guid  worryin  at  ane  auither;  so  that  they  may 
be  said  to  hae  sought  each  ither's  company  oot  o'  a  kind  o' 
levin  hatred  to  ane  anither.  In  the  afternoon  o'  which  I'm 
speakin,  the  twa,  as  usual,  drank  and  quarrelled;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  towards  the  end  o'  their  sedenmt,  that 
oor  freend  here,  iuiitead  o'  gettin  angrier,  as  he  used  to  do. 
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as  the  contest  drew  towards  a  close,  grew  aye  the  calmer; 
and,  what  astonished  me  still  mair,  suddenly  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  curry  favour  wi'  his  antagonist,  and 
actually  so  far  succeeded,  by  dint  o'  soothin  words,  as  to  in- 
duce the  bagman  to  extend  the  hand  o'  friendship  and  good- 
fellowship  to  him — swearin  that  William  was,  after  all,  a 
devilish  good  fellow,  for  a  Scotchman.  The  bagman,  how- 
ever, was  by  this  time  pretty  weel  on  by  the  head;  and  this 
micht  hae  had  some  sliare  in  producin  this  new-born  kind- 
ness for  the  Scotchman.  However  this  may  be,  being  both 
anxious  to  get  on  to  Carlisle  that  nicht,  they  agreed— such 
good  freends  had  they  thus  suddenly  become— to  travel  to- 
gether. This  settled,  their  horses  were  brought  to  the  door. 
William's  packs  had  been  sent  on  before,  and  he  had  hired 
ane  o'  my  horses  to  carry  him  unto  Carlisle.  Just  as  they 
were  gaun  oot  the  passags  there,  to  the  door  to  mount,  Wil- 
liam hings  back  a  bit,  lettin  the  bagman  gang  on  before  him, 
and  whispers  into  my  ear — 

"  I'll  play  that  pockpuddin  a  pliskie  yet.  Hae  ye  such  a 
thing  as  an  auld  broad  bonnet  aboot  ye,  that  ye  could  lend 
me?" 

Little  dreamin  what  he  was  gaim  to  do  with  it,  I  replied 
'I  had;  and  runnin  into  the  kitchen  here,  I  took  down  frae 
a  nail,  ane  that  I  used  to  wear  when  gaun  aboot  the  garden, 
and  gae  it  to  him.  William  took  it,  rowed  it  up,  and 
thrust  it  in  his  pocket,  without  sayin  a  word,  and,  in  three 
minutes  after,  the  twa  war  alF. 

On  arrivin  within  aboot  a  mile  o'  Carlisle,  Willie  proposed 
to  the  bagman  that  they  should  go  into  a  public-house  that 
was  on  the  roadside,  and  hae  something  before  they  entered 
the  toon,  as  they  required  to  part  a  wee  on  this  side  o't— 
William  having,  he  said,  some  sma'  business  to  do  aif  the 
road.  To  this  proposal  the  Englishman  readily  agreed,  and 
in  they  gaed,  leavin  their  horses  at  the  door.  Here  William 
plied  the  bagman— nothing  loth,  for  he  was  a  drucken  we« 
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rascal — wi'  brandy  till  he  began  to  wink,  and  no  to  be  per- 
fectly certain  which  end  o'  him  was  vippermost.  Havin 
reduced  him  to  this  condition,  his  freend  proposed  that  they 
should  be  movin,  when  they  both  got  up  for  that  pm-pose. 

"Where's  my  'at  ?"  said  the  bagman,  tm'nin  round  to  look 
for  the  article  he  named. 

"  Here  it's,  man,"  said  William,  comin  behind  him,  and 
clappin  the  bonnet  on  his  head. 

"  Thank  you,  freend !"  replied  the  bagman,  generously  be- 
lievin  that,  as  he  f6lt  something  put  upon  his  head,  it  must 
be  his  hat;  and  thus  theekit,  he  walked  to  the  door,  and 
mounted  his  horse,  as  grave  and  composed  as  if  a'  was  richt, ' 
and  rode  aff  wi'  William  alangside  o'  him.  They  hadna 
ridden  far,  however,  when  his  friend,  for  obvious  reasons, 
desirous  o'  bein  quit  o'  his  companion,  said  he  was  sorry 
that  they  maun  now  part,  he  requirin,  as  he  told  him  before, 
to  turn  aff  the  road  a  bit.  On  this  they  shook  hands  and 
parted.  The  bagman  hadna  proceeded  far  wi'  the  notorious 
badge  o'  Scotland — the  broad  blue  bonnet — on  his  head,  till 
he  found  himsel,  he  could  not  conceive  how,  an  object  of 
marked  attention  to  a'  the  passers-by.  At  length,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  town,  this  attention  became  gradually  more 
and  more  alarmin,  and  began  at  the  same  time  to  be  ac- 
companied by  such  symi)toms  as  plainly  evinced  that  it  was 
not  o'  a  pleasant  character. 

Popular  notice,  the  bagman  very  weel  saw,  he  had  at- 
tained by  some  means  or  other;  but  he  also  saw  as  Aveel  that 
this  by  no  means  meant  popular  admiration;  for  in  every 
face  that  was  turned  towards  him  there  was  an  angry  scowl. ; 
Amazed  and  confounded  at  bein  thus  so  strangely  and  dis-  \ 
agreeably  marked,  the  poor  little  Englishman  looked  first  at 
his  legs,  and  then  at  his  horse,  Icanin  forward  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  then  examined  his  own  outer  man  all  over,  to  see 
if  he  could  discern  onythiug  wrang  wi'  either,  that  micht 
account  for  his  sudden  elevation  in  the  public  mind;  but  he 
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found  nothing  — a'  was  riclit,  and  the  little  bagman  was 
more  perplexed  than  ever.  He  rode  on,  however — as  what 
else  coidd  he  do?— and  at  length  entered  the  town.  Here 
the  general  attention  became  still  more  strikingly  marked: 
people  stood  on  the  streets  and  stared  broadly  at  him;  and, 
when  he  had  passed,  looked  after  him,  and  shook  their 
heads.  At  length  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  This  approached 
by  occasional  cries  of  "Doun  wi'  the  rebel !"  "Doun  wi'  the 
Scottish  cut-throat !"  "  Hang  the  robber !"  "Head  him !  head 
him!"  If  confounded  before,  the  little  bagman  was  now 
ten  times  more  so.  These  terms  could  never  apply  to  him, 
and  yet  they  were  most  palpably  directed  to  him.  What  on 
earth  could  it  mean?  To  be  taken,  too,  for  a  character 
which  of  all  others  he  most  abhorred.  It  was  unaccount- 
able— most  extraordmary.  In  the  meantime,  both  the  cries 
and  the  crowd  increased,  till  the  latter  at  length  fairly  sur- 
rounded the  little  bagman  and  his  horse,  and  peremptorily 
arrested  his  progress,  still  shoutiu,  but  with  greater  fero- 
city, "  Doun  wi'  the  rebel !" 

"  Good  people,"  said  the  perplexed  and  terrified  cratur, 
"what  do  you  mean?  Hear  me  for  a  moment.  I'm  no 
rebel,  I  detest  them  as  much  as  you  can  do,  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman— a  born  Englishman." 

"  Yes,  when  it  suits  yoiu-  pui-pose,  ye  cowardly  Scottish 
dog!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd,  advancin  towards  him, 
and  seizin  him  by  a  leg. 

"We  know  you  too  well  by  your  head-mark,"  said  a 
second,  bustlin  forward  to  hae  a  share  in  forcibly  dismount- 
ing the  wee  bagman;  a  measm-e  which  was  now  evidently 
contemplated,  if  not  determined  on,  by  the  crowd. 

"  Yc--,  yes!"'  shouted  a  thuxl,  "he  has  the  mark  o'  the 
beast  on  him.  Doun  wi'  him !  doun  wi'  him  I  He  can't 
deny  the  blue  bonnet.  Doun  wi'  it,  and  the  head  that's 
in  it !"  Seein  all  eyes  at  this  moment  directed  to  that  part 
o'  his  person  where  a  hat  should  have  been,  the  wee  bagman 
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instinctively  clapped  his  liand  on  his  head.  It  felt  strange ! 
There  was  no  superstructure— all  was  bare  and  flat.  He 
pulled  aff  the  mysterious  coverin,  and  beheld  with  horror  and 
amazement  a  large,  broad,  Scottish  blue  bonnet,  the  size  c' 
a  cart  wheel,  with  a  red  knob,  like  an  overgrown  cherry,  in 
the  centre  o't. 

"Ay,  where  got  ye  that?  where  got  ye  that?"  exclaimed 
some  one  frae  the  crowd.  But,  though  the  question  was 
put,  no  answer  was  permitted  to  the  questioned.  In  the 
next  instant  he  was  on  his  back  on  the  street,  kickin  and 
strugglin  amongst  the  feet  o'  his  assailants,  who  applied  the 
latter  to  all  parts  o'  his  person  wi'  a  rapidity  and  vigour  o' 
execution  that  threatened,  and  certainly  would  hae  extin- 
guished, the  wee  life  o'  him,  if  he  hadna  been  rescued  a  trifle 
on  this  side  o't  by  a  guard  o'  sodgers,  whom  the  alarm  had 
brought  to  the  spot. 

Battered,  bruised,  speechless,  and  his  face  streamin  wi' 
blood,  the  unfortunate  bit  bagman  was  now  conveyed  to  the 
guard-house,  and  from  thence,  after  he  had  somewhat  re-' 
covered,  to  prison,  under  the  same  suspicion  which  had  pro- 
cured him  such  rough  treatment  from  the  mob.  So  that,  to 
appearance,  as  they  werena  very  nice  in  thae  times,  he  was 
saved  frae  a  violent  death  only  to  be  subjected  to  anither; 
frae  bein  kicked  into  the  ither  warld  to  be  hanged;  and  o' 
this  opinion  the  wee  bagman  was  himsel  for  some  time,  for 
the  authorities  o'  Carlisle  war  at  that  period  excessively        J I 
loyal,  and  wadna  cared  muckle  to  hae  hanged  him  on  chance.        Il 
As  it  was,  however,  he  was  kept  in  jail  for  a  week,  when  his       ^\ 
innocence  havin  been  so  clearly  estabUshed  that  the  most 
loyal  o'  his  judges  couldna  deny  it,  he  was  set  at  liberty— 
though  wi'  a  grudge,  for  they  wad  still  fain  hae  hanged  him 
— and  a  caution  never  to  wear  a  blue  bonnet  in  Carlisle 
again. 

"  The  wee  bagman,"  added  the  landlord,  "has  never  come 
this  way  since,  and  I  fancy  now  never  wilL  Come,  freends,'' 
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continued  he,  "  sliute  in  j'our  glasses  —  the  drink's  gettin 
cauld;  and,"  he  said,  edging  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  slopingly 
towards  him,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  view  of  its  contents, 
*'  there's  a  gey  drap  in't  yet."  Then,  with  tliat  forethought 
which  was  a  very  remarkai!3  and  praiseworthy  trait  in  his 
character — "Betty,"  he  cried  ;at  to  a  servant  girl,  "keep 
the  kettle  boilin." 

His  call  for  the  glasses  of  his  friends  being  promptly 
obeyed,  they  were  as  promptly  re-filled,  and  it  is  but  doing 
justice  to  the  honest  men  assembled  on  this  occasion  to 
state,  were  as  speedily  emptied  again.    This  done — 

"  Mr  Gas,"  said  Walter  Gibson,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
traders  and  most  respectable  men  in  the  company — "  Mr 
Gas,"  he  said — for  they  all  addressed  him  as  their  chairman 
— "  these  are  a'  queer  aneugli  stories  in  their  way  that  hae 
been  tell't  the  nicht;  but  I'm  no  sure  if  there's  ony  o' 
them  better  than  the  story  o'  Sandy  M'Gill  and  his  mi- 
ther." 

The  landlord  cocked  his  ears.  "And  what  story's  that, 
Watty?"  he  said.    "I  never  heard  it." 

"  It's  no  the  waur  o'  that,  however,"  said  Watty,  dryly. 
V  "  No  a  grain,"  replied  the  other,  with  one  of  his  good-na- 
tured laughs;  "  but  let  ns  judge  for  oursels." 

"I'll  do  that,"  quoth  AValter;  and  he  immediately 
began :  —  Twa  or  three  years  ago,  as  ye  a'  ken.  Lord 
Drumlanrig,  son  o'  the  Duke  o'  Queensberry,  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  what  was  ca'ed  the  Holland  service.  His  lord- 
ship's headquarters  durin  the  recruitin  for  the  corps  was 
Dumfries,  where  he  used  to  beat  up  on  the  market  days. 
Amongst  those  who  were  enlisted  on  ane  o'  thae  occasions 
was  a  young  lad  o'  the  name  o'  Sandy  M'Gill— a  joiner  to 
trade.  Sandy  was  a  handsome,  good-lookin  young  man — 
very  smart  and  clever,  and  possessed  o'  a  good  education; 
that  is,  he  wrote  and  figured  week 

On  the  regiment  being  completed,  it  was  embodied  at 
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Dunse,  and  then  drilled  for  some  time.  It  was  then  marched 
to  Leith,  Sandy  M'Gill  and  a',  where  it  was  to  be  embarked 
for  Amsterdam.  Two  days  after  the  regiment  had  left 
Dunse,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  at- 
tended by  a  servant,  also  mounted,  set  out  from  Dumfries, 
to  join  his  regiment  at  Leith,  whence  he  meant  to  sail  wi' 
it  for  Holland.  On  apr.uachin  the  Nether  Mill,  his  lord- 
ship was  recognised,  wnile  yet  at  some  distance,  by  an  aidd 
blacksmith  o'  the  name  o'  William  Thamson. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  a  bit  lively,  hardy-lookin  auld  wifie 
—it  was  AVidow  M'GUl-^"  there's  Lord  Drumlanrig  comin 
forrit." 

"  Is  that  him?"  quoth  the  auld  wife;  "feth  and  I  maun 
speak  to  him  then !  He's  taen  awa  my  puir  Sandy  for  a 
Bodger." 

And  she  ran  into  the  middle  o'  the  road,  and,  ere  Lord 
Drumlanrig  was  aware,  she  had  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  ex- 
claimin — 

"  Please  yer  lordship,  ye  maun  stop  and  speak  to  me  a 
wee.    I  hae  something  to  say  to  je." 

"What  is  it,  my  good  woman?"  said  his  lordship,  smilia 
good-natui-edly;  "  but  I'm  in  a  great  hurry,  and  you  must 
not  detain  me  a  moment." 

"What  I  want  to  speak  to  yer  lordship  aboot,"  replied 
Widow  M'Gill,  taking  nae  notice  o'  his  lordship's  impa- 
tience, "is  this:  ye  hae  taen  awa  my  puir  son,  Sandy,  for  a 
Bodger,  and  I'm  like  to  brak  my  heart  aboot  him." 

"  There's  nae  guid  reason  for  that  in  the  world,  my  honest 
woman,"  said  his  lordship;  "  as  he'll  be  better  wi'  me  than 
lyin  at  hame  here,  scartin  the  porridge  pots." 

"  I'm  no  siu-e  o'  that,  my  lord,  imless  ye  look  weel  to  him, 
and  tak  him  imder  yer  special  care.  Ye'U  fin'  him  weel 
wordy  o't;  for,  although  I  say  it  that  sudna  say  it,  he's  a 
clever,  weel-inclined  lad." 

"  I've  nae  doot  o't,  honest  woman,  nae  doot  o't,"  said  his 
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lordship,  now  endeavourin  to  move  on;  "and,  you  maj' 
depend  on't,  I'll  see  that  lie  gets  every  justice."  And  lie 
made  another  attempt  to  get  on. 

"  Na,  na,  my  lord,"  said  the  widow,  perceivin  his  efforts 
to  get  quit  o'  her,  "  I  winna  let  ye  gang  that  way — I  hae 
something  mair  to  say  to  ye  yet;  but,  as  I  see  a'  the  neebors 
glowrin  at  up,  ye'll  just  come  duon  and  step  into  the  house 
wi'  me  a  minute,  and  I'll  tell  ye  there  a'  I  hae  to  say." 

"Really,  really,  my  good  woman,"  said  his  lordship,  in 
great  alarm  at  this  threat  o'  further  detention,  "  it  is  im- 
possible— I  cannot  on  any  account— I  am  indeed  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  exceedinly  anxious  to  get  forrit." 

"Deil  may  care,  my  lord! — the  deil  a  fit  ye'll  stir  till  ye 
come  in  wi'  me  a  bit — on  that  I'm  determined."  And  she 
took  a  still  firmer  baud  o'  the  bridle." 

"  Some  ither  time,  my  guid  woman,"  said  his  lordship, 
despairinly. 

"  Na,  na,  nae  time  like  the  j^resent,  my  lord,"  rej^lied  the 
widow. 

Seein  now  that,  unless  he  had  recourse'  to  some  violence 
— which  it  was  neither  his  nature  nor  desire  to  hae— it  was 
useless  to  contend  wi'  the  resolute  auld  wife,  his  lordship 
dismounted,  though,  ye  may  believe,  wi'  a  very  bad  grace, 
gave  his  horse  to  his  servant  to  baud,  and  went  in  v/i' 
AVidow  M'Gill  to  her  little  cot.  On  enterin  the  boose,  his 
lordship  made  anither  desperate  effort  to  prevail  on  the 
^  widow  to  shorten  his  detention. 

"  Now,  my  guid  woman,"  he  said,  "  let  me  beg  o'  you  to 
;  say  quickly  what  ye  hae  to  say,  for  I  really  will  not  be  de- 
tained." 

"No  twa  minutes,  no  twa  minutes,  my  lord,"  said  the 
,  widow,  dustin,  wi'  great  activity,  wi'  her  apron,  a  chair  for 
his  lordship  to  sit  doun  upon. 

"  No,  no;  I  really  will  not  sit  doun,"  said  his  lordship, 
determinedly.    "  I'll  hear  what  you  hae  to  say  standin." 
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"  But  ye  maun  sit,  my  lord,"  replied  the  widow,  wi'  equal 
resolution.  "A  bonny  thing  it  wad  be,  you  to  come  into 
my  house,  and  gang  oot  again  withoot  sittin  doun.  ISTa,  na, 
that  maunna  be  said,  Doun,  my  lord,  ye  maun  sit."  And, 
seein  that  he  wad  only  increase  his  ain  delay  by  resistance, 
doun,  to  be  sure,  his  lordship  did  sit.  "Noo,  my  lord," 
says  the  widow,  "  I'm  siure  the  deil  a  morsel  o'  breakfast  ye 
hac  gotten  the  day  yet — for  it's  no  aboon  seven  o'clock;  sae 
ye'll  just  tak  a  mouthfu  wi'  me." 

At  this  horrid  proposal,  his  lordship  sprang  frae  his 
chair — for  he  was  noo  fairly  driven  at  bay — and  made  for 
the  door;  but  the  widow  was  as  clever  in  the  heels  as  he 
was.  She  sprang  after  him,  and,  before  he  could  gain  the 
door,  had  him  fast  by  the  tails  o'  the  coat,  exclaimin,  as  she 
pu'ed  him  back — 

"  Deil  a  fit  o'  ye,  my  lord,  's  gaun  oot  o'  this  house,  till 
ye  taste  my  bread  and  cheese.  Ise  baud  ye  fast,  I  war- 
rant." 

Regardless  o'  her  threats,  his  lordship  still  pressed  for 
the  door;  but  the  stieve  auld  wife  held  on  wi'  a  determined 
and  nae  fecldess  grip,  and  he  couldna  mak  it  oot,  withoot 
efforts  that  micht  do  her  an  injury.  Seein  this,  and  seein, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ludicrousness  o'  the  struggle,  his  lord- 
ship at  length  gied  in,  and  returned  to  his  seat.  In  a 
twinklin  the  active  auld  wifie  had  a  table  before  him, 
covered  wi'  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  a  large  jug  o' 
sweet  milk. 

"  Noo,  my  lord,  see  and  tak  a  mouthfu.  It's  but  hamely 
fare  to  put  before  a  lord;  but  it's  gien  wi'  hearty  guid-will, 
and  that  maun  mak  amends." 

His  lordship  guid-naturedly  took  a  little  o'  what  was  put 
before  him.  While  doin  this,  the  auld  wifie  kept  up  a 
runnin  fire  o'  sma'-talk. 

*'  Noo,  my  lord,  ye'll  be  guid  to  my  son.  He's  an  honest 
man's  bairn,  but  his  faither's  dead  and  gane  mony  a  year 
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syne;  and  mony  a  lonely  seat  and  sair  heart  has  fa' en  to  my 
share  sin  syne;  but  I  aye  looked  forward  to  findin  a  com- 
forter and  supporter  in  my  only  son,  in  my  auld  age;  but 
noo  he's  taen  frae  me  too,  and  a'  is  desolation  and  darkness 
around  me." 

Here  the  puir  widow,  whose  maternal  feelins,  thus  ex- 
cited by  the  picture  she  had  drawn  o'  her  ain  loneliness,  had 
suddenly  and  totally  changed  her  character,  or  rather  had 
brocht  oot  its  real  qualities,  which  were,  after  a',  those  o'  a 
kind  and  feelin  heart,  raised  the  corner  o'  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  wiped  awa  an  involuntary  tear.  His  lordship, 
notwithstandia  o'  the  provokin  predicament  in  which  he 
was,  feelin  much  afiected  by  the  widow's  lamentations,  thus 
simply  expressed,  took  oot  a  memorandum-book  frae  his 
pocket,  and  havin  inquired  her  son's  name,  and  the  name 
o'  the  place  o'  her  residence,  wrote  them  doun.  He  next 
asked  if  she  knew  in  whose  company  he  was. 

."  Captain  Dooglas,"  replied  the  widow — "  Captain  Doog- 
las  they  ca'  him,"  Then,  becomin  querist  in  turn — "Do  ye 
ken  what  sort  o'  a  man  he  is,  my  lord  1 " 

"  Oh,  an  excellent  man,  my  guid  ^yoman,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. "  Your  son  could  not  be  under  a  better  fellow."  And 
his  lordship  noted  doun  this  circumstance  also,  wi'  the 
name  o'  Sandy's  captain. 

Havin  dune  this,  he  replaced  his  memorandum-book  in 
his  pocket,  and  rose  frae  his  seat,  the  widow  noo  ofierin 
nae  farther  resistance;  and  havin  placed,  unperceived,  as  he 
thought,  a  couple  o'  guineas  on  the  table,  was  aboot  to  leave 
the  house,  after  shakin  his  hostess  kindly  by  the  hand — for 
his  lordship  was  noo  rather  tickled  wi'  the  adventure  athe- 
gither— and  promisin  to  see  to  the  interests  o'  her  son,  when 
the  widow,  gettin  her  ee  on  the  coin,  snatched  it  up,  and 
was  forcin  it  back  on  its  original  possessor,  exclaimin — 

"Na,  na,  my  lord— I'll  tak  nae  siller  for  kindness.  A' 
that  I  want  is,  that  ye  wad  be  guid  to  my  puir  Sandy,  whan 
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lie's  fur  awa  frae  liis  hame  aucl  his  freends.  Be  kind  till  him, 
my  lord,  and  tak  the  widow's  blessin  in  return."  And  she  was 
pressin  the  money  back  on  his  lordship,  when  he  ran  frae 
her,  got  oot  o'  the  hoose,  and  was  aboot  to  mount  his  horse, 
when,  to  his  unutterable  horror,  he  heard  the  widow  ex- 
claimin,  "  Gude  guide  me !  I  hae  a'  this  time  forgotten  yoiu' 
•servant,  my  lord;  and  he'll  be  hungry  aueugh,  too,  puir 
fallow,  I  hae  nae  doot."  And  she  ran  and  seized  his  horse 
next  by  the  bridle.  "  Come  doun,  lad,  and  come  in  by  a  bit, 
and  tak  a  mouthfu.  His  lordship,  I'm  sure,  '11  wait  twa 
or  three  minutes  on  ye  without  grudgin't;  for  the  puir  maun 
be  fed  as  weel  as  the  rich,  the  man  as  weel  fis  his  maister." 

"No,  no,  no.  For  God's  sake,  my  guid  woman,  let  us 
be  gone!"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  in  an  implorin  voice,  and 
now  beginnin  to  think  he  wad  never  get  oot  o'  the  auld 
wife's  hands. 

"Na,  troth,  my  lord,  I'll  no  let  him  •go.  The  lad  7naun- 
hae  a  mouthfu  o'  meat." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,"  said  his  lordship,  "if  ye  will 
hae  him  tak  something,  bring't  oot  till  him  here,  and  dinna 
tak  him  aft'  his  horse." 

Complyin  wi'  this  request,  the  very  first  she  had  com- 
plied wi',  the  auld  wifie  ran  in  to  the  house — ^his  lordship, 
while  she  was  there,  tellin  his  servant  to  put  at  ance  into 
his  pocket  whatever  it  miclit  be — and  brought  oot  a  quan- 
tity o'  bread  and  cheese,  which  the  man  disposed  o'  as  his 
maister  had  desired  him. 

The  coast  being  now  clear,  his  lordship,  after  again 
shakin  hands  wi'  the  auld  wife,  and  promisin  to  keep  an  ee 
on  her  son,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  darted  aff  at  full 
speed,  as  delighted  wi'  his  liberty  as  if  he  had  escaped  frae 
a  highwayman;  but,  fast  as  he  gaed,  it  was  some  seconds 
before  he  got  oot  o'  hearin  o'  the  avid  wife's  voice,  bawliu 
after  him,  "  Now,  my  lord,  dinna  forget  Sandy — dinna  for- 
get Sandy  M'GilL" 
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Ou  galnin  some  distance,  botli  master  and  man  drew 
bridle,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  ad\enture  wi'  the  auld 
wife  o'  the  Nether  Mill. 

Aweel,  shortly  after,  his  lordship  embarked  for  Holland 
with  a  part  o'  his  regiment—  the  remainder,  amongst  which, 
was  Saudy  M'Gill,  proceeding  in  another  vessel — and  arrived 
there,  as  did  the  whole  corps,  in  due  time,  and  without  any 
accident. 

Some  days  after  the  landin,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  at  parade 
one  forenoon,  after  speakin  and  laughin  for  a  few  minutes 
wi'  Captain  Douglas  in  front  o'  the  line,  went  up  to  a  cer- 
tain guid-lookin  young  sodger  in  that  officer's  company,  and 
callin  him  out  frae  his  comrades,  asked  him  his  name. 

"  Sandy  M'Gill,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  touchin 
his  hat,  and  somewhat  surprised  at  bcin  singled  out  in 
this  way. 

"  Exactly,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Well,  Sandy,  I  break- 
fasted in  your  mother's  house  on  my  way  frae  Dumfries  to 
Edinburgh,  just  before  I  left  Scotland;  and  a  kind,  hearty 
old  woman  she  is,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  wonder,  my  lord,"  said  Sandy,  blushin,  "  that  my  mo- 
ther could  hae  had  the  impudence  to  tak  your  lordship  into 
her  puir  sooty  house." 

"  It  was  no  impudence  at  all,  Sandy— nae  such  thing.  Ifc 
was  oot  o'  kindness  to  mc  and  affection  for  you.  The 
breakfast,  however,  was  an  excellent  one,  and  gien  wi'  a 
hearty  welcome  and  richt  guid-will.  But  I  promised  yer 
mother,  Sandy,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  to  look  after  ye, 
and  I  mean  to  do  sae.    Can  you  write  any?" 

Sandy  said  he  could. 

"Can  you  figure r' 

Another  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Can  ye  show  me  your  handwriting?  Have  ye  any  spe- 
cimens upon  you?" 

Sandy  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  some  scraps  o'  paper  that 
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exliibited  liis  fist.  His  lordsliip  looked  at  them,  and  said  the 
writing  was  very  guid— that  it  wad  do  very  weeh  "  Now, 
then,  Sandy,"  he  added,  "  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  mean  to  do  for 
you,  to  begin  wi':  there's  anither  serjeant  wanted  for  your 
company,  and  I  hae  desired  Captain  Douglas  to  appoint  yon. 
You  will  get  a  suit  o'  claes  frae  the  store,  and  there's  five 
guineas  to  you  to  purchase  necessaries,  and  I  hae  nae  doot 
ye'll  turn  oot  a  guid  and  brave  sodger." 

Sandy  endeavoured  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  fortune;  but  he  couldna.  Nor,  though  he 
had  been  able,  did  his  lordship  gie  him  an  opportunity;  for, 
anticipatin  the  lad's  embarrassment,  he  walked  awa  the 
moment  he  had  dune  speakin. 

Next  day,  Sandy  appeared  in  the  uniform  o'  a  non-com- 
missioned officer;  and,  being  now  on  the  road  to  promotion, 
returned,  at  the  conclusion  o'  the  war,  to  his  native  place, 
as  captain;  attributin  a'  his  g-uid  fortune  to  the  breakfast 
which  his  mother  gae  to  Lord  Drumlanrig  at  the  Nether 
Mill. 

"  Aweel,  it  is  really  curious  how  things  turn  oot  some- 
times," said  laug  Jamie  Turner,  on  the  conclusion  o'  the  fore- 
going story — "very  curious.  Did  ye  ever  h ear,  Mr  Gas,"  con- 
tinued Jamie,  now  addressing  his  landh  d,  "hoo  Jock  Tin- 
wald,  a  son  o' Andrew  Tinwald'so'  Shaw  ilill,  recovered  forty 
guineas  he  auce  lost  at  the  Candlemas  Fan-  o'  Dumfries?" 

"  No,"  said  M.v  Gas,  looking  with  interest  at  the  speaker. 
"  I  never  heard  that  ane." 

"  It  was  a  gey  clever  ane,"  said  Jamie  Turner,  and,  with- 
out further  preface,  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  following 
adventure: — 

On  a  certain  Candlemas  Fair,  some  twa  or  three  years 
"back,  auld  Tinwald  o'  Shaw  Hill  sent  his  son  Jock  to 
Dumfries,  wi'  forty  guineas  in  a  net  purse  in  his  pocket,  to 
purchase  a  couple  o'  good  draught  horses.  Jock  wasna  lang 
in  the  fair  imtil  he  fell  in  wi'  twa  horses  that  appeared  to  be 
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o'  precisely  the  description  he  wanted.  He  inquired  their 
price,  found  it  wasna  far  beyond  the  mark,  and,  finally,  after 
some  chaffering,  struck  a  bargain  with  the  seller.  This  done, 
the  young  farmer  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  to  bring  out 
the  net  purse  with  the  forty  g-uineas.  He  started,  and  looked 
pale.  It  was  not  in  the  pocket  in  which  he  thought— nay, 
in  which  he  was  certain  he  had  put  it.  He  searched 
anither,  and  anither,  and  anither,  with  distraction  in  his 
looks.  It  was  in  nane  o'  them — it  was  lost,  gane !  He  had 
been  robbed.  0'  thi^  there  was  nae  doubt.  Poor  Jock  was 
in  despair,  but  it  was  an  evil  without  a  remedy;  for  he  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  when,  where,  or  by  whom  he  had 
been  plundered.  There  was  therefore  no  help  for  it;  and, 
feelin  this,  Jock  repaired  to  a  public-house,  drowned  the 
recollection  of  his  loss  in  brandy,  and  went  home  at  nicht 
penniless,  horseless,  and  di'unk. 

Six  months  after  this,  the  Eude  Fau-  of  Dumfries  came 
round;  and,  in  the  thick  and  the  thrang  o'  this  fair,  micht 
hae  been  seen  the  braid  shouthers  and  the  round,  healthfu, 
guid-natm-ed  face  o'  Jock  Tinwald.  But  surely  he'll  tak 
care  this  time  how  he  mingles  wi'  the  crood,  or  at  least  keep 
a  sharp  ee  on  his  neebors.  Not  he.  There  he  is,  pushin 
and  jostlin  awa  in  the  heart  o'  the  very  densest  mass,  wi' 
:in  apparent  regardlessness  o'  consequences  which  is  most 
nmazin,  considerin  the  loss  he  sustained  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. Nay,  not  only  is  he  doin  this,  but  he  is  ostentatiously 
ilisplayin  a  purse  apparently  as  well  filled  as  the  last  one. 
This  does  indeed  seem  the  extreme  o'  folly.  But  it  only 
seems  so.  It  is  not  without  a  reason.  Jock  is  not  so  im- 
guarded  as  he  appears.  The  truth  is,  he  is  just  now  prac- 
tisin  a  ruse  which  he  is  not  without  hope  may  help  him  to 
the  recovery  o'  his  forty  guineas. 

The  purse  which  Jock  is  so  openly  sportin  is  filled  not  with 
gold,  but  with  copper.  It  contains,  in  short,  instead  o' 
guineas,  a  quantity  of  farthings,  and  is  thus  ostentatiously 
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displayed  in  the  hope  of  attractin  the  notice  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentleman  who  had  relieved  him  on  the  former  oc- 
casion— and  with  what  promise  o'  success  may  be  guessed 
frae  the  followin  incident. 

On  Tinwald's  first  entering  the  scene  o'  the  fair,  he  was 
marked  by  two  persons  o'  very  equivocal  appearance  who 
were  hoverin  about. 

"  That,"  said  ane  o'  them,  nudging  his  neebor  wi'  his  el- 
bow, and  inclinin  his  head  towards  Tinwald — "  tliat's  the 
flat  I  did  at  the  last  Candlemas  fair.  The  easiest  handled 
guse  I  ever  cam  across." 

"What  wad  ye  think  o'  our  tryin  him  again?"  said  the 
speaker's  neebor. 

"  Wi'  a'  my  heart,"  replied  the  other.  "  He's  but  a  saft 
ane;  but  I  fear  he'll  no  hae  onything  on  him  this  time." 

At  this  instant  the  fears  of  the  pair  of  pickpockets  on  this 
fjcore  were  relieved  by  a  sight  of  Jock's  purse.  It  caught 
their  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  they  viewed  it  with  a  delight 
which  gentlemen  of  their  profession  alone  can  know.  They 
felt  as  sure  of  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  their  pockets. 
Dropping  all  other  speculation,  therefore,  they  now  com- 
menced dogging  Jock,  who  was  fishing  away  with  his  purse 
tlirough  the  crowd,  like  an  angler  with  his  fly,  for  the  thief 
of  his  guineas  or  some  of  his  gang,  whom  he  had  a  jDretty 
shrewd  notion  would  not  be  far  off.  Jock,  however,  took 
care  to  keep  the  exhibition  of  his  purse  within  bounds.  He 
took  care  not  to  make  an  over  frequent  or  suspicious  display 
of  it,  only  occasionally,  and  then  returning  it  to  a  certain 
side  pocket  of  easy  access.  There  was  nothing,  therefore, 
which  Tinwald  was  at  this  moment  so  anxious  for  as  to  feel 
a  hand  in  the  said  pocket;  and  this  was  a  gratification  which 
lie  was  not  long  denied.  A  hand  was  introduced,  he  felt  it, 
and,  turning  quickly  round,  he  seized  the  person  to  whom 
it  belonged. 

"I  ken  ye,  freeud,"  said  Jock  to  his  prisoner,  in  a  low 
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whisper — "  I  ken  ye  perfectly  weeL  It  was  you  that  robbed 
me  o'  forty  guineas  in  a  green  net  purse  at  the  last 
Candlemas  Fair."  (All  this  was  said  by  Jock  at  a  venture,- 
but  by  chance  was  true.)  "  Now,  I  say,  let  me  hae  the 
money  back  quietly,  and  I'll  talc  nae  mair  notice  o'  the  mat- 
ter; but,  if  ye  dinna,  I'll  immediately  gie  the  alarm,  and 
hae  ye  apprehended.  Sae  tak  yer  choice,  freend.  But,  mind, 
there's  a  rope  round  your  neck:  it's  hangin  at  the  very  least." 

"  Let  me  go,  then,  and  foUov/  me,"  replied  the  depredator, 
briefly,  and  in  the  same  low  tone  that  he  had  been  addressed. 

Jock  loosed  his  grasp,  and  keepin  close  behind  his  man, 
who  immediately  began  thveadin  his  way  cot  o'  the  crowd, 
followed  him  till  they  had  cleared  it;  when,  dreadin  a  sud- 
den bolt,  he  cam  up  close  beside  him;  and  thus  the  two 
held  on  their  way,  till  they  cam  to  a  retired  part  o'  the  mar- 
ket-place, when  the  thief  suddenly  stopped,  and,  plungin 
his  hand  into  his  bosom,  drew  oot  a  leathern  bag,  from 
which  he  counted  into  the  astonished  young  farmer's  hand 
forty  golden  guineas.  Jock,  confounded  at  his  own  success, 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  the  pre- 
cious deposit  in  his  hand;  and,  in  the  fulness  o'  his  joy,  in- 
sisted on  giein  the  thief  half-a-mutchkin  o'  brandy  on  the 
head  o't.  This,  however,  the  latter  declined,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant after,  disappeared  in  the  crowd;  and  Jock  never  saw 
mair  o'  him.  And  sae  ends  my  story,  freends,"  added  lang 
Jamie  Tm-ner. 

"And,  by  my  feth,  a  richt  guid  ane— a  real  clever  ane," 
said  the  landlord,  as  he  filled  glasses  round,  and,  rising  on 
his  little,  short  legs,  drank  to  each  and  all  of  the  company 
"a  soim  sleep  and  a  blithe  waukenin."  In  two  or  three 
minutes  more,  the  kitchen  of  the  Floshend  Inn  was  cleared 
of  its  tenants,  and  for  that  night,  at  any  rate,  no  more  was 
keard  in  it  the  sounds  of  revelry,  nor  the  accompanying  glee 
of  the  gibe,  or  jest,  or  meriy  tale. 

VOL.  XIII.  1£ 
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LOTTERY   HALL. 

I  HAD  slept  on  the  preceding  night  at  Brampton;  and,  with" 
out  entering  so  far  into  particulars  as  to  say  whether  I  took 
the  road  towards  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Annan,  or  to  the 
south,  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  towards  evening,  and  just  as  I 
was  again  beginning  to  think  of  a  resting-place,  I  overtook 
a  man  sauntering  along  the  road,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  A  single  glance  informed  me  that  he  was  not  one 
who  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  but  the 
same  glance  also  told  me  that  he  had  not  bread  enough  and 
to  spare.  His  back  was  covered  with  a  well-worn  black 
coat,  the  fashion  of  which  belonged  to  a  period  at  least 
twelve  years  preceding  the  time  of  which  I  write.  The 
other  parts  of  his  outward  man  harmonised  with  his  coat  as 
far  as  apparent  age  and  coloiu'  w^ent.  His  head  was  covered 
with  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat;  and  on  his  nose  he 
wore  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  spectacles.  To  my  mind  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  poor  scholar,  or  of  gentility  in 
ruins.  The  lapels  of  his  coat  were  tinged  a  little,  but 
only  a  little,  wjth  snufi;  which  Flee-up,  or  Beggar's  Brown, 
as  some  caU  it,  is  very  apt  to  do.  In  his  hands,  also, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  were  behind  his  back,  he  held  his 
snuff-box.  It  is  probable  that  he  imagined  he  had  returned 
it  to  his  pocket  after  taking  a  pinch;  but  he  appeared  from 
his  very  saunter  to  be  a  meditative  man,  and  an  idea  having 
shot  across  his  brain  while  in  the  act  of  snuff- taking,  the 
box  was  imconsciously  retained  in  his  hand,  and  placed  be- 
hind his  back.  "Whether  the  hands  are  in  the  way  of  coi^ 
templation  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  think,  save  when 
my  hand  holds  a  pen;  yet  I  have  observed  that  to  carry  the 
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I  ancis  behind  the  back  is  a  favourite  position  with  walking 
thinkers.  I  accordingly  set  down  the  gentleman  with  the 
road-brimmed  hat  and  silver-mounted  spectacles  to  be  a 
w  alking  thinker-  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  should 
rot  have  broken  in  upon  his  musings  (for  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  to  strangers),  had  it  not  been  that  I  ob- 
served the  snuff-box  in  his  hands,  and  that  mine  required 
replenishing  at  the  time.  It  is  amazing  and  humiliating  to 
think  how  uncomfortable,  fretful,  and  miserable  the  want 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff  can  make  a  man ! — how  dust  longs  for 
dust !  I  had  been  desiring  a  pinch  for  an  hour,  and  here  it 
was  presented  before  me  like  an  unexpected  spring  in  the 
wilderness.  Snuffers  are  like  freemasons — there  is  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  among  them.  The  real  snuffer  will  not  give  a 
pinch  to  the  mere  dipper  into  other  people's  boxes,  but  he 
will  never  refuse  one  to  the  initiated.  Now,  I  took  the 
rtieasure  of  the  man's  mind  at  a  single  glance.  I  discovered 
something  of  the  pedant  in  his  very  stride — it  was  thought- 
ful, measured,  mathematical;  to  say  nothing  of  the  spec- 
tacles, or  of  his  beard,  which  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  the  razor  for  at  least  two  days.  I 
therefore  accosted  him  in  the  hackneyed  but  pompous  lan- 
guage attributed  to  Johnson — 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "permit  me  to  immerge  the  summits  of  my 
digits  in  your  pulveriferous  utensil,  in  order  to  excite  a 
grateful  titdlation  in  my  olfactory  nerves." 

"  Cheerfully,  su-,"  returned  he,  handing  me  the  box,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  he  first  groped  in  his  waistcoat-pocket; 
"  I  know  what  pleasure  it  is — 'naribus  aliquid  liaurirer'' 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  companion,  to  whom  a  pinch 
of  snuff  had  thus  introduced  me,  was  an  agreeable  and  well- 
informed  man.  About  a  mile  before  us  lay  a  village  in 
which  I  intended  to  take  up  my  quarters  for  the  night,  and 
near  the  village  was  a  house  of  considerable  dimensions,  the 
appearance  of  which  it  would  puzzle  me  to  describe.    The 
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architect  had  evidently  set  all  orders  at  defiance;  it  was  a 
mixture  of  the  castle  and  the  cottage — a  heap  of  stones  con- 
fusedly put  together.  Around  it  was  a  quantity  of  trees — 
poplars  and  Scotch  firs;  and  they -appeared  to  have  been 
planted  as  promiscuously  as  the  house  was  built.  Its  ap- 
pearance excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  inquired  of  my  com- 
panion what  it  was  called,  or  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "people  generally  call  it  Lottery 
Hall;  but  the  original  proprietor  intended  that  it  should 
have  been  named  Luck's  Lodge.  There  is  rather  an  inte- 
resting story  connected  with  it,  if  you  had  time  to  hear  it." 

"  If  the  story  be  as  amusing  as  the  appearance  of  the 
house,"  added  I,  "  and  you  have  time  to  tell  it,  I  shall  take 
time  to  hear  it." 

I  discovered  that  my  friend  with  the  silver-mounted  spec- 
tacles kept  what  he  termed  an  "  Establishment  for  Young 
Gentlemen"  in  the  neighbourhood — that  being  the  modern- 
ised appellation  for  a  boarding-school;  though,  judging  from 
his  appearance,  I  did  not  suppose  his  establishment  to  be 
over-filled;  and  having  informed  him  that  I  intended  to  re- 
main for  the  night  at  the  village  inn,  I  requested  him  to 
accompany  me,  where,  after  I  had  made  obeisance  to  a 
supper — which  was  a  duty  that  a  walk  of  forty  miles 
strongly  prompted  me  to  perform — I  should,  "  enjoying  mine 
ease  "  like  the  good  old  bishop,  gladly  hear  his  tale  of  Lot- 
tery Hall. 

Therefore,  having  reached  the  inn,  and  partaken  of  supper 
and  a  glass  together,  after  priming  each  nostril  with  a  sepa- 
rate pinch  from  the  box  aforesaid,  he  thus  began:— 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  dwelt  within  this  village  a  man 
named  Andrew  Donaldson.  He  was  merely  a  day-labourer 
upon  the  estate  of  the  squire  to  whom  the  village  belongs; 
but  he  was  a  singular  man  in  many  respects,  and  one  whose 
character  very  few  were  able  to  comprehend.  You  will  be 
Bui'prised  when  I  inform  you  that  the  desire  to  become  a 
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Man  of  Fashion  haunted  this  poor  day-labourer  like  his 
shadow  in  the  sun.  It  was  the  disease  of  his  mind.  Now, 
sir,  before  jDroceeding  with  my  story,  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  on  this  plaything  and  ruler  of  the  world  called 
Fashion.  I  would  describe  Fashion  to  be  a  deformed  little 
monster  with  a  chameleon  skin,  bestriding  the  shoulders  of 
public  opinion.  Though  weak  in  itself,  it  has  gradually 
usurped  a  degree  of  power  that  is  well-nigh  irresistible;  and 
this  tyranny  prevails,  in  various  forms,  but  with  equal 
cruelty,  over  the  whole  habitable  earth.  Like  a  rushing 
stream,  it  bears  along  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  all 
avocations  and  professions,  and  often  principles.  Fashion 
is  withal  a  notable  courtier,  bowing  to  the  strong,  and  flat- 
tering the  powerful.  Fashion  is  a  mere  whim,  a  conceit,  a 
foible,  a  toy,  a  folly;  and  withal  an  idol  whose  worshippers 
are  universal.  Wherever  introduced,  it  generally  assumes 
the  familiar  name  of  Habit;  and  many  of  your  great  and 
philosophical  men,  and  certain  ill-natured  old  women,  who 
appear  at  parties  in  their  wedding-gowns,  and  despise  the 
very  name  of  Fashion,  are  each  the  slaves  of  sundry  habits 
which  once  bore  the  appellation.  Should  Fashion  miss  the 
skirts  of  a  man's  coat,  it  is  certain  of  seizing  him  by  the 
beard.  It  is  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  immortal  beings, 
possessed  of  capabiUties  the  extent  of  which  is  yet  unknown, 
to  confess  that  many  of  them,  professing  to  be  Christians, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans,  are  merely  the  followers  in 
the  stream  of  Fashion;  and  are  Christians  or  Jews  simply 
because  such  a  religion  was  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers 
or  country.  During  the  present  century,  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  infidelity  and  free-thinking;  or,  rather,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case  with  its  votaries,  of  no  thinJcing. 
This  arose  from  wisdom  and  learning  being  the  fashion;  and 
a  vast  number  of  brainless  people— who  could  neither  be 
out  of  the  service  of  their  idol,  nor  yet  endure  the  plodding 
labour  and  severe  study  necessary  for  the  acquiring  of  wis- 
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dom  and  learning,  and  many  of  them  not  even  possessing 
the  requisite  abilities — in  order  to  he  thought  at  once  wise 
men  and  philosophers,  they  pronounced  religion  to  be  a 
cheat,  futurity  a  bugbear,  and  themselves  organic  clods. 
Fashion,  indeed,  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  tryannical;  with 
one  man  it  plays  the  infidel,  and  with  another  it  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  Bible  and  missionary  meetings  or  benevolent 
societies.  It  is  like  the  Emperor  of  Austria — a  compound 
of  intolerable  evil  and  much  good.  It  attempts  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  metaphysics;  and  it  mocks  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  most  sagacious  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
At  the  nod  of  Fashion,  ladies  change  their  gloves;  and  the 
children  of  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester  go  without  din- 
ners. At  its  caU  they  took  the  shining  buckles  from  their 
shoes,  and  they  walked  in  the  laced  boot,  the  sandalled 
slipper,  or  the  tied  shoe.  Individually,  it  seemed  a  smaU 
matter  whether  shoes  were  fastened  with  a  buckle  or  with 
riband;  but  the  smaU-ware  manufacturers  found  a  new  har- 
vest, while  the  buckle-makers  of  Birmingham  and  their 
families,  in  thousands,  were  driven  through  the  coimtry,  to 
beg,  to  steal,  to  coin,  to  perish.  This  was  the  work  of  Fa- 
shion; and  its  effects  are  similar  to  the  present  hour.  If 
the  cloak  drive  the  shawl  from  the  promenade,  Paisley  and 
Bolton  may  go  in  sackcloth.  Here  I  may  observe  that  the 
cry  of  distress  is  frequently  raised  against  had  government, 
assuming  it  to  be  the  cause;  when  fickle  Fashion  has  alone 
produced  the  injmy.  In  such  a  matter,  government  was 
unable  to  prevent,  and  is  unable  to  reheve— Fashion  defying 
all  its  enactments,  and  the  ladies  being  the  sole  governors  in 
the  case.  For,  although  the  world  rules  man  and  his  busi- 
ness, and  Fashion  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  yet  the  ladies, 
though  the  most  devoted  of  its  servants,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  rulers  of  Fashion.  This  last  assertion  may  seem 
a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  With  simplicity 
and  the  graces,  Fashion  has  seldom  exhibited  any  inchnation 
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to  cultivate  an  acquaintance.  Now,  the  ladies  being,  in  their 
very  nature,  form,  and  feature,  the  living  representatives  of 
these  virtues,  I  am  the  more  surprised  that  they  should  be 
the  especial  patrons  of  Fashion,  seeing  that  its  efforts  av(! 
more  directed  to  conceal  a  defect,  by  making  it  more  de- 
formed, than  to  lend  a  charm  to  elegance,  or  an  adornment  to 
beauty.  The  lady  of  fortune  foUows  the  tide  of  Fashion,  till 
she  and  her  husband  are  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  poverty. 
The  portionless,  or  the  poorly-portioned,  maiden  presses  on 
in  its  wake,  till  she  find  herself  immured  in  the  everlasting 
garret  of  an  old  maid.  The  well-dressed  woman  every  man 
admires — the  fashionable  woman  every  man  fears.  Then 
comes  the  animal  of  the  male  kind,  whose  coat  is  cut, 
whose  hair  is  curled,  and  his  very  cravat  tied  according 
to  the  fashion.  Away  with  such  shreds  and  patches  of 
effeminacy !  But  the  fashion  for  which  Andi-ew  Donald- 
son, the  day-laboui'er,  sighed  aimed  at  higher  things  than 
this.  It  grieved  him  that  he  was  not  a  better-dressed 
man  and  a  greater  man  than  the  squire  on  whose  estate 
he  earned  his  daily  bread.  He  was  a  hard  and  severe  man 
in  his  own  house:  at  his  frown  his  wife  was  submissive,  and 
his  children  trembled.  His  famUy  consisted  of  his  wife; 
three  sons,  Paul,  Peter,  and  Jacob;  and  two  daughters, 
Sarah  and  Eebecca.  Though  all  scriptural  names,  they  had 
all  been  so  called  after  his  own  relations.  His  earnings 
did  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  shillings  a-week;  but  even  out 
of  this  sum  he  did  not  permit  the  one-half  to  go  to  the 
support  of  his  family — and  that  half  was  doled  out  most 
reluctantly,  penny  by  penny.  For  twenty  years,  he  had 
never  intrusted  his  wife  with  the  management  or  the  keep- 
ing of  a  single  sixpence.  With  her,  of  a  verity,  money 
was  but  a  sight,  and  that  generally  in  the  smallest  coins  of 
the  realm.  She  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  gracious  countenance  of  His  Majesty;  and  when  she  had, 
it  was  invariably  upon  copper.    If  she  needed  but  a  penny 
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to  complete  the  cooking  of  a  dinner,  the  children  had  to 
run  for  it  to  the  fields,  the  quarry,  or  the  hedge-side,  where 
their  father  might  be  at  work;  and  then  it  was  given  with  a 
lecture  against  their  mother's  extravagance  !  Extravagance 
indeed!  to  support  seven  mouths  for  a  week  out  of  five 
shillings  !  I  have  spoken  of  dinners,  and  I  should  tell  you 
that  bread  was  seen  in  the  house  but  once  a-day.  and  that 
only  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Potatoes  were  the  staple  com- 
modity, and  necessity  taught  Mrs  Donaldson  to  cook  them 
in  twenty  difi'erent  ways;  and,  although  butcher  meat  was 
never  seen  beneath  Andrew's  roof,  with  the  exception  of 
pork  of  their  own  feeding,  in  a  very  smaU  portion,  once 
a-week,  yet  the  Idndness  of  the  cook  in  the  squire's  family, 
who  occasionally  presented  her  with  a  jar  of  Utchen-fee, 
.enabled  her  to  dish  up  her  potatoes  in  modes  as  various  and 
palatable  to  the  hungry  as  they  were  creditable  to  her  own 
ingenuity  and  frugality.  Andrew  was  a  man  of  no  expen- 
sive habits  himself;  he  had  never  been  known  to  spend  a 
penny  upon  liquor  of  any  kind  but  once,  and  that  was  at 
the  christening  of  his  youngest  child,  who  was  baptised  in 
the  house;  when,  it  being  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  and  the 
minister  having  far  to  ride,  and  withal  being  labouring  under 
a  cold,  he  said  he  would  thank  Andrew  for  a  glass  of  spirits. 
The  frugal  father  thought  the  last  bom  of  his  flock  had  made 
an  expensive  entry  into  existence;  but,  handing  twopence  to 
his  son  Paul,  he  .desired  him  to  bring  a  glass  of  spirits  to  his 
reverence.  The  spuits  were  brought  in  a  milk-pot;  but  a 
milk-pot  was  an  unsightly  and  an  unseemly  vessel  out  of 
which  to  ask  a  minister  to  drink  The  only  piece  of  crystal 
in  the  house  was  a  footless  wine-glass,  out  of  which  a  grey 
.  linnet  drank,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  it 
from  the  cage,  clean  it,  pour  the  spirits  into  it,  and  hand  it, 
bottomless  as  it  was,  to  the  clergyman— and  this  was  done 
accordingly.  For  twenty  years,  this  was  all  that  Andrew 
Donaldson  was  known  to  have  spent  on  ale,  wine,  or  spirits; 
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and  as,  from  the  period  that  his  children  had  been  able  to 
work,  he  had  not  contributed  a  single  sixpence  of  his  earnings 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  could  not  be  worth  less  than  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds.  Where  he  kept  his  mcoey,  however,  or 
who  was  his  banker,  no  one  could  telL  Some  believed  that 
he  was  saving  in  order  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  purchase 
land;  but  this  was  only  a  surmise.  For  weeks  and  months 
he  was  frequently  wont  to  manifest  the  deepest  anxiety. 
His  impatience  was  piteous  to  behold;  but  why  he  was 
anxious  and  impatient  no  one  could  tell.  These  fits  of 
anxiety  were  as  frequently  succeeded  by  others  of  the 
deepest  despondency;  and  during  both,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren feared  to  look  in  his  face,  to  speak  or  move  in  his  pre- 
sence. As  his  despondency  was  wont  to  wear  away,  his 
penuriousness  in  the  same  degree  increased;  and  at  such 
periods  a  penny  for  the  most  necessary  purpose  was  obsti- 
nately refused. 

Such  were  the  life  and  habits  of  Audrew  Donaldson, 
until  his  son  Paul,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his  family,  had 
attained  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  and  his  daughter  Re- 
becca, the  youngest,  was  seventeen,  when,  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  he  retm-ned  from  the  market-town,  so  changed,  so 
elated  (though  evidently  not  with  strong  drink),  so  kind, 
so  happy,  and  withal  so  proud,  that  his  wife  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  marvelled,  and  looked  at  each  other  with 
wonder.  He  walked  backward  and  forward  across  the  floor, 
with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  head  thrown  back, 
yea,  he  stalked  with  the  majestic  stride  of  a  stage-king  in  a 
tragedy.  He  took  the  fragment  of  a  mirror,  which,  being 
fastened  in  pieces  of  parchment,  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
endeavoured,  as  he  best  might,  and  as  its  size  and  its  half- 
triangular,  half-circular  form  would  admit,  to  survey  him- 
self from  head  to  foot.  His  family  gazed  at  him  and  at 
each  other  with  increased  astonishment. 
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"The  man's  possessed!"  whispered  Mrs  Donaldson,  in 
terror. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  out  a  quan- 
tity of  silver. 

"Go,  Miss  Eebecca,"  said  he,  "and  order  John  Bell  of 
the  King's  Head  to  send  Mister  Donaldson  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  instantly." 

His  wife  gave  a  sort  of  scream,  his  children  started  to 
their  feet. 

"  Go !"  said  he,  stamping  his  foot,  and  placing  the  money 
in  her  hand — "  go !  I  order  you." 

They  knew  his  temper,  that  he  was  not  to  be  thwarted, 
and  Eebecca  obeyed.  He  continued  to  walk  across  the  floor 
with  the  same  stride  of  importance;  he  addressed  his  sons 
as  Master  Donaldson,  Master  Peter,  and  Master  Jacob;  and 
Sarah,  who  was  the  best  of  the  family,  as  Miss  Donaldson, 
He  walked  up  to  his  wife,  and,  with  a  degree  of  kindness, 
such  as  his  family  had  never  witnessed  before,  he  clapped 
her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said — 

"  Catherine,  you  know  the  proverb,  that '  they  who  look 
for  a  silk  gown  always  get  a  sleeve  o't' — I  have  long  looked 
for  one  to  you,  and  now 

"  I'll  mak  ye  lady  o'  them  a' ! " 
And,  in  his  own  unmusical  way,  he  sang  a  line  or  two  from 
the  "  Lass  o'  Gowrie." 

Poor  ]\Irs  Donaldson  trembled  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Her  looks  plainly  told  that 
she  feared  her  husband  had  "  gone  beside  himself."  He  re- 
sumed his  march  across  the  floor,  stately  as  an  admiral  on 
the  quarterdeck,  when  Eebecca  entered  with  the  brandy 
and  the  wine. 

"What!"  said  he,  again,  stamping  his  foot,  "did  I  not 
order  you  to  order  John  Bell  to  send  the  bottles?" 

Eebecca  shook— but  he  took  them  from  her  hand,  and 
ordered  her  to  brins  the  glasses !    I  have  already  noticed 
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the  paucity  of  glass  vessels  at  Rebecca's  baptism.  They 
were  not  more  numerous  now;  and  even  the  footless  glass, 
out  of  which  the  liunet  drank,  had  long  ago,  with  the  linnet, 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  and  of  all  glass;  and  Rebecca 
placed  a  white  teacup,  scored  and  seamed  with  age  (there 
were  but  four  in  the  house),  upon  the  table. 

"What!  a  cup !  a  cup !"  exclaimed  he,  stamping  his  foot 
more  vehemently  than  before;  "did  I  not  order  you  to 
bring  glasses  I  Me !— me !— Mister  Donaldson  drink  wine 
out  of  a  teacup !"    And  he  dashed  the  cup  behind  the  fire. 

"  0  Paul !  Paul ! "  cried  Mrs  Donaldson,  addressingher  first- 
bom,  "is  yer  faither  crazed!— will  ye  no  baud  him !— shall 
we  send  for  the  doctor,  a  strait-jacket,  or  the  minister?" 

Paul  was  puzzled:  his  father  did  not  exactly  seem  mad; 
but  his  conduct,  his  extravagance,  was  so  unlike  anything 
he  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  that  he  was  troubled  on  his 
account,  and  he  rose  to  reason  with  him. 

^'Keep  your  seat,  Master  Donaldson,"  said  his  father, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  duke— "keep  your  seat,  sh-;  your  fa- 
ther is  not  mad,  but  before  a  week  go  round,  the  best  hat 
in  the  village  shall  be  lifted  to  him." 

Paul  knew  not  what  to  think;  but  he  had  been  taught  to 
fear  and  to  obey  his  father,  and  he  obeyed  him  now.  An- 
drew again  handed  money  to  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her 
to  go  and  purchase  six  tumblers  and  six  wine-glasses.  Mrs 
Donaldson  wrung  her  hands;  she  no  longer  doubted  that 
her  husband  was  "  beside  himself."  The  crystal,  however, 
was  brought,  the  wine  and  the  brandy  were  sent  round,  and 
the  day-labourer  made  merry  with  his  childi-eu. 

On  the  Monday  following,  he  went  not  out  into  the  fields 
to  his  work  as  usual;  but  arraying  himself  in  his  Sunday 
attke,  he  took  leave  of  his  family,  saying  he  would  be  ab- 
sent for  a  week.  This  was  as  unaccountable  as  his  sending 
for  the  wine,  the  brandy,  and  the  crystal,  for  no  man  at- 
tended his  employment  more  faithfully  than  Andrew  Donald- 
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son.  For  tweiiLy  years  lie  had  never  been  absent  from  his 
work  a  single  day,  Sundays  and  Fast-days  alone  excepted. 
His  children  communed  together,  and  his  wife  shed  tears; 
she  was  certain  that  something  had  gone  wrong  about  his 
head;  yet,  strange  as  his  actions  were,  his  conversation  was 
rational;  and  though  still  imperious,  he  manifested  more 
affection  for  them  all  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  They 
did  not  dare  to  question  him  as  to  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him,  or  whither  he  was  going;  for  at  all  times 
his  mildest  answer  to  all  inquiries  was,  that  "fools  and 
bairns  should  never  see  things  half  done."  He  departed, 
therefore,  without  telling  why  or  whither,  simply  intimating 
that  he  would  return  withiu  seven  days,  leaving  his  family 
in  distress  and  bewilderment. 

Sunday  came,  but  no  tidings  were  heard  regarding  him. 
With  much  heaviness  of  heart  and  anxiety  of  spirit,  his 
sons  and  daughters  proceeded  to  the  church;  and  while 
they,  with  others,  yet  stood  in  groups  around  the  church- 
yard, a  stranger  gentleman  entered.  His  step  was  slow  and 
soldier-like.  He  carried  a  silken  umbrella  to  screen  himself 
from  the  sun,  for  they  were  then  but  little  used  as  a  pro- 
tection from  rain;  few  had  at  that  time  discovered  that 
they  could  be  so  applied.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
hat  of  the  most  fashionable  shape.  His  hair  was  thickly 
powdered,  and  gathered  up  behind  in  a  queue.  His  coat, 
his  vest,  his  breeches,  were  of  silken  velvet,  and  the  colour 
thereof  was  the  kingly  purple — moreover,  the  knees  of  the 
last-mentioned  article  were  fastened  with  silver  buckles, 
which  shone  as  stars  as  the  sim  fell  upon  them.  His  stock- 
ings also  were  of  silk,  white  as  the  driven  snow;  and  partly 
covering  these,  he  wore  a  pair  of  boots  of  the  kind  called 
Hessian.  In  his  left  hand,  as  I  have  said,  he  carried  an 
umbrella,  and  in  his  right  he  bore  a  silver-mounted  cane. 

*  To  some  this  picture  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  many  readers 
of  these  Tales  will  recognise  in  it  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  original, 
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The  people  gazed  with  wonder  as  the  stranger  paced  slowly 
along  the  footpath ;  and,  as  he  approached  the  door,  the 
sexton  lifted  his  hat,  bowed,  and  walking  before  him,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  squke's  pew.    The  gentleman  sat  down; 
he  placed  his  umbrella  between  his  knees,  his  cane  by  his 
side,  and  from  his  pocket  he  drew  out  a  silver  snuff-box, 
and  a  Bible  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  crimson-coloured 
morocco.     As  the  congi'egation  began  to  assemble,  some 
looked  at  the  stranger  in  the  squire's  seat  with  wonder. 
All  thought  his  face  was  familiar  to  them.    On  the  coun- 
tenances of  some  there  was  a  smile ;  and  from  divers  parts 
of  the  church  there  issued  sounds  like  the  tittering  of  sup- 
pressed laughter.    Amongst  those  who  gazed  on  him  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Andrew  Donaldson.    Their  cheeks 
alternately  became  red,  pale,  hot,  and  cold.     Their  eyes 
were  in  a  dream,  and  poor  Sarah's  head  fell,  as  though  she 
had  fainted  away,  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  brother  Paul. 
Peter  looked  at  Jacob,  and  Rebecca  hung  her  head.    But 
the  squire  and  his  family  entered.    They  reached  the  pew 
— he  bowed  to  the  stranger — gazed — started — frowned — 
ushered  his  family  rudely  past  him,  and  beckoned  for  the 
gentleman  to  leave  the  pew.    In  the  purple-robed  stranger 
he  recognised  his  own  field-labourer,  Andi-ew  Donaldson ! 
Andi-ew.  however,  kept  his  seat,  and  looked  haughty  and 
unmoved.   But  the  service  began — the  preacher  looked  often 
to  the  pew  of  the  squire,  and  at  length  he  too  seemed  to 
make  the  discovery,  for  he  paused  for  a  full  half-minute  in 
the  middle  of  his  sermon,  gazed  at  the  purple  coat,  and  all 
the  congregation  gazed  with  him,  and  breaking  from  his 
subject,  he  commenced  a  lecture  agninst  the  wickedness  of 
pride  and  vanity. 

The  service  being  concluded,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Andrew  Donaldson  proceeded  home,  with  as  many  eyes  fixed 
upon  them  as  upon  their  father's  purple  coat.  They  were 
confounded  and  unhappy  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
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picture  their  feelings.  Tliey  communicated  to  their  mother 
all  that  they  had  seen.  She,  good  soul,  was  more  distressed 
than  even  they  were,  and  she  sat  down  and  wept  for  "her 
poor  Andrew."  He  came  not;  and  Paul,  Peter,  and  Jacob 
were  about  to  go  in  quest  of  him — and  they  now  thought 
in  earnest  of  a  strait-waistcoat — when  John  Bell's  waiter 
of  the  King's  Head  entered,  and  presenting  Mr  Donaldson's 
compliments,  requested  them  to  come  and  dine  with  him. 
Wife,  sons,  and  daughters  were  petrified ! 

"Puir  man!"  said  JMrs  Donaldson,  and  tears  forbade  her 
to  say  more. 

"  Oh !  my  father !  my  puir  father !"  cried  Sarah. 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  be  poor,"  answered  the  waiter. 

"  What  in  the  world  can  hae  put  him  sae  1 "  said  Jacob. 

"  We  maun  try  to  soothe  and  humotu-  him,"  added  Paul. 

The  whole  familj?-,  therefore,  though  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  the  village,  went  to  the  King's  Head  together.  They 
were  ushered  into  a  room,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  An- 
drew, with  divers  tnmks  or  boxes  around  him.  His  wife 
screamed,  as  she  beheld  his  transformation;  and,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  she  cried,  "  0  Andi'ew ! " 

"Catherine,"  said  he,  "ye  must  understand  that  ye  are 
a  lady  now,  and  ye  must  not  caU  me  Andi'ew,  but  Mister 
Donaldson." 

"  A  leddy !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  fear  and 
astonishment — "Odear!  what  does  the  man  mean !  Bairns! 
bau-ns!  can  nane  o'  ye  bring  yer  faither  to  reason!" 

"It  is  you  that  requires  to  be  brought  to  reason,  Mrs 
Donaldson,"  said  he ;  "  but  now  since  I  see  that  ye  are  all 
upon  the  rack,  I'U  put  ye  at  your  wits'  end.  I  am  sensible 
that  baith  you  and  om*  neighbours  have  always  considered 
me  in  the  light  of  a  miser.  But  neither  you  nor  them  knew 
my  motive  for  saving.  It  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  be- 
come the  richest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  respectable 
man  in  the  parish.    But,  though  you  may  think  that  I  have 
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pinched  the  stomach,  and  wasted  nothing  on  the  back,  this 
I  knew  I  never  could  become  out  of  the  savings  of  nine 
shillings  a- week.  Yet,  night  and  day,  I  hoped,  prayed,  and 
believed,  that  it  would  be  accomplished— and  it  is  accom- 
plished !— yes,  I  repeat,  it  is  accomplished." 

"Oh  help  us!— help  us  1— what's  to  be  dune  wi'  him?" 
cried  Mrs  Donaldson. 

"  WiU  ye  speak  sae  that  we  can  understand  ye,  faither?" 
said  Paul. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Andrew,  "for  twenty  years  have  I 
purchased  shares  in  the  lotteries,  and  twenty  times  did  I 
get  nothing  but  blanks — but  I  have  got  it  at  last !— I  have 
got  it  at  last!" 

"What  have  you  got,  Andrew?"  inquired  Mrs  Donald- 
son, eagerly,  whose  eyes  were  beginning  to  be  opened. 

•'  What  have  ye  got,  faither?"  exclaimed  Eebecca,  breath- 
lesslj',  who  possessed  no  small  portion  of  her  father's  pride; 
"  how  muckle  is't? — will  we  can  keep  a  coach?" 

"Ay,  and  a  coachman,  too!"  answered  he,  with  an  air  of 
triumphant  pride;  "I  have  got  the  half  of  a  thirty  thou- 
sand I " 

"The  like  o'  that!"  said  Mrs  Donaldson,  raising  her 
hands. 

"A  coach!"  repeated  Eebecca,  surveying  her  face  in  a 
mu'ror. 

Sarah  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds !"  said  Peter. 

"  Fifteen  thousand !"  responded  Jacob. 

Paul  was  thoughtful. 

"  Now,"  added  Andrew,  opening  the  boxes  around  him, 
"go  each  of  you  cast  off  the  sackloth  which  now  covers  you, 
and  in  these  you  will  find  garments  such  as  it  becomes  the 
family  of  Andrew  Donaldson,  Esquire,  to  wear." 

They  obeyed  his  commands;  and,  casting  aside  their  home- 
made cloth  and  cotton  gowns,  they  appeared  before  him  in 
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the  raiment  wliicli  lie  had  provided  for  them.  The  gowna 
were  of  silk,  the  coats  of  the  finest  Saxony,  the  waistcoats 
Marseilles.  Mrs  Donaldson's  dress  sat  upon  her  awkwardly 
—the  waist  was  out  of  its  place,  she  seemed  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  her  arms,  and  altogether  she  appeared  to  feel  as 
though  the  gown  were  too  fine  to  sit  upon.  Sarah  was  neat, 
though  not  neater  than  she  was  in  the  dress  of  printed  cot- 
ton which  she  had  cast  ofi";  but  Rebecca  was  transformed 
into  the  fine  lady  in  a  moment,  and  she  tossed  her  head 
with  the  air  of  a  duchess.  The  sleeves  of  Paul's  coat  were 
too  short,  Peter's  vest  would  admit  of  but  one  button,  and 
Jacob's  trousers  were  deficient  in  length.  Nevertheless, 
great  was  the  outward  change  upon  the  family  of  Andrew 
Donaldson,  and  they  gazed  upon  each  other  in  wonder, 
as  they  would  have  stared  at  an  exhibition  of  strange 
animals. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  property,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  for  sale. 
Mr  Donaldson  became  the  purchaser,  and  immediately  com- 
menced to  build  Lticlcs  Lodge,  or  Lottery  Hall,  which  to- 
day arrested  your  attention.  As  you  may  have  seen,  it  was 
built  under  the  direction  of  no  architect  but  caprice,  or  a 
fickle  and  uninformed  taste.  The  house  was  furnished  ex- 
pensively; there  were  card-tables  and  dining-tables,  the 
couch,  the  sofa,  and  the  harpsichord.  Jlrs  Donaldson  Avas 
afraid  to  touch  the  furniture,  and  she  thought  it  little  short 
of  sin  to  sit  upon  the  hair-bottomed  mahogany  chairs,  which 
were  studded  with  brass  nails,  bright  as  the  stars  in  the 
firmament.  Though,  however,  a  harpsichord  stood  in  the 
dining-room,  as  yet  no  music  had  issued  from  the  lodge. 
Sarah  had  looked  at  it,  and  Eebecca  had  touched  it,  and 
appeared  delighted  with  the  sounds  she  produced;  but  even 
her  mother  knew  that  such  sounds  were  not  a  tune.  A  danc- 
ing-master, therefore,  who  at  that  period  was  teaching  the 
"five  positions"  to  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  village, 
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was  engaged  to  teach  dancing  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
harpsichord  at  the  same  time  to  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Donaldson.  He  had  become  a  great  and  a  rich  man  m  a 
day;  yet  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  not  satisfied.  His 
neighbours  did  not  lift  their  hats  to  him,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected; but  they  passed  him,  saying,  "Here's  a  fine  day, 
Andrew!"  or,  "Weel,  Andrew,  hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day]" 
To  such  observations  or  inquiries  he  never  returned  an 
answer,  but  with  his  silver-mounted  cane  in  his  hand 
stalked  proudly  on.  But  this  was  not  all;  for,  even  in 
passing  through  the  village,  he  would  hear  the  women  re- 
mark, "There's  that  silly  body  Donaldson  away  past;"  or, 
"There  struts  the  Lottery  Ticket!"  These  things  were 
wormwood  to  his  spirit,  and  he  repented  that  he  had  built 
his  house  in  a  neighbourhood  where  he  was  known.  To  be 
equal  with  the  squire,  however,  and  to  mortify  his  neigh- 
bours the  more,  he  bought  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  barouche. 
He  was  long  puzzled  for  a  crest  and  motto  with  which  to 
emblazon  it;  and  Mrs.  Donaldson  suggested  that  Peter 
should  paint  on  it  a  lottery  ticket,  but  her  husband  stamped 
his  foot  in  anger;  and  at  length  the  coach-painter  fur- 
nished it  with  the  head  and  paws  of  some  unknown  animal. 
Paul  had  always  been  given  to  books;  he  now  requested 
to  be  sent  to  the  university.  His  wish  was  complied  with, 
and  he  took  his  departure  for  Edinburgh.  Peter  had  always 
evinced  a  talent  tor  drawing  and  painting.  When  a  boy,  he 
was  wont  to  sketch  houses  and  trees  with  pieces  of  chalk, 
which  his  mother  declared  to  be  as  natural  as  life,  and  he 
now  took  instructions  from  a  drawing-master.  Jacob  was 
ever  of  an  idle  turn;  and  he  at  first  prevailed  upon  his  father 
to  purchase  him  a  riding-horse,  and  afterwards  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  seeing  the  world.  So  Jacob  set  up 
gentleman  in  earnest,  and  went  abroad.  Mrs  Donaldson 
was  at  home  in  no  part  of  the  house  but  the  kitchen ;  and 
in  it,  notwithstanding  her  husband's  lectures  to  remember 

E  2 
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that  slie  was  tlie  wife  of  Mister  Donaldson,  slie  was  gene- 
rally found. 

At  the  period  when  her  father  obtained  the  prize,  Sarah 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  united  to  a  respectable  young  man, 
a  mechanic  in  the  village,  but  now  she  was  forbidden  to 
speak  or  to  look  on  him.  The  cotton  gown  lay  lighter  on  her 
bosom  than  did  its  silken  successor.  Rebecca  mocked  her, 
and  her  father  persecuted  her;  but  poor  Sarah  could  not  cast 
off  the  affections  of  her  heart  like  a  worn  garment.  From 
childhood  she  had  been  blithe  as  the  lark,  but  now  dull 
melancholy  claimed  her  as  its  own.  The  smile  and  the  rose 
expiredupon  her  cheeks  together,  and  herbealth  and  happi- 
ness were  crushed  beneath  her  father's  wealth.  Rebecca, 
too,  in  their  poverty  had  been  "respected  like  the  lave," 
but  she  nowturned  disdainfully  from  her  admirer,  and  when 
he  dared  to  accost  her,  she  inquired  with  a  frown,  "Who 
are  you,  sir?"  In  her  efforts  also  to  speak  properly,  she 
committed  foul  murder  on  his  Majesty's  English  ;  but  she 
became  the  pride  of  her  father's  heart,  his  favourite 
daughter  whom  he  delighted  to  honour. 

Still  feeling  bitterly  the  want  of  reverence  that  was 
shown  him  by  the  villagers,  and  resolved  at  the  same  time 
to  act  as  other  gentlemen  of  fortune  did,  as  winter  drew  on, 
Mr.  Donaldson  removed,  with  his  wife,  and  daughters,  and 
his  son  Peter,  to  London.  They  took  up  their  abode  at  a 
hotel  in  Albemarle  Street;  and  having  brought  the  barouche 
with  them,  every  afternoon  Mr.  Donaldson  and  his  daughter 
Rebecca  drove  round  the  Park.  His  dress  was  rich  and 
his  carriage  proud,  and  he  lounged  about  the  most  fashion- 
able places  of  resort;  but  he  was  not  yet  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  foshion  and  greatness;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
key  by  which  their  chambers  were  to  be  unlocked ;  and  it 
mortified  and  surprised  him  that  Andrew  Donaldson,  Esq., 
of  Luck's  Lodge — a  gentleman  who  paid  ready  money  for 
everything — received  no  invitations  to  the  routes,  the  as- 
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semblies,  or  tables  of  the  haul  ton;  but  be  paraded  Bond 
Street,or  sauntered  on  the  Mall,with  as  little  respect  shown 
to  him.  as  by  his  neighbours  in  the  country.  When  he  had 
been  a  month  in  the  metropolis,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
made  an  omission,  andhe  paid  two  guineas  for  the  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival  in  a  morning  newspaper.  "  This  will 
do  ! "  said  he  twenty  times  during  breakfast,  as  he  held  the 
paper  in  his  hand,and  twenty  times  read  the  announcement 

"AiTived  at Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  A.  Donaldson, 

Esq.,  of  Luck's  Lodge,  and  family,  from  their  seat  in  the 
north."  But  this  did  not  do;  he  found  it  was  two  guineas 
thrown  away,  but  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
it  would  vex  the  squire  and  the  people  of  his  native  village. 
With  the  hope  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  great  world,  he  became  a  frequenter  of  the  principal 
coffee-rooms.  At  one  of  these,  he  shortly  became  acquainted 
with  a  Captain  Edwards,  who,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  affirmed, 
was  intimate  with  all  the  world,  and  bowed  to  and  was 
known  by  every  nobleman  they  met.  Edwards  was  one 
of  those  creatures  who  live — heaven  knows  how — who  are 
without  estates  and  without  fortune,  but  who  appear  in 
the  resorts  of  fashion  as  its  very  mirrors.  In  a  word,  he 
was  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  nobility  and  gentry- 
one  of  their  blacklegs  and  purveyors.  Poor  Mr.  Donaldson 
thouo-ht  him  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever  met  with.  He 
heard  him  accost  noblemen  on  the  streets  in  the  afoemoon 
with,  "  Good  morning,  my  lord,"  and  they  familiarly 
replied,  "  Ha !  Tom !  what's  the  news  1"  He  had  borrowed 
ten,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  pounds  from  his  companion  ;  and 
he  had  relieved  him  of  a  hundred  or  two  more  in  teaching 
him  to  play  at  whist;  but,  vain,  simple  Mr.  Donaldson 
never  conceived  that  such  a  great  man  and  such  a  fashion- 
able man  could  be  without  money,  though  he  could  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  carry  it.  Edwards  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  but  looked  younger;  his  hair  was  black, 
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and  tortured  into  ringlets ;  his  upper  lip  was  ornamented 
with  thin,  curved  moustaches;  and  in  his  dress  he  was  an 
exquisite,  or  a  buck,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  the  first 
water.  Mr.  Donaldson  invited  him  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
became  a  daily  visitor.  He  spoke  of  his  uncle  the  bishop  of 
such  a  place,  and  of  his  godfather  the  earl  of  another — of 
his  estates  in  Wales,  and  the  rich  advowsons  in  his  cift 
Andrew  gloried  in  his  fortune  ;  he  was  now  reaching  the 
acme  of  his  ambition  ;  he  believed  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  friend  to  bestow  one  or  more  of  the  be- 
nefices, when  vacant,  upon  his  son  Paul;  and  he  thought  of 
sending  for  Paul  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  enter  himself  of 
Cambridge.  Pebecca  disj)layed  all  her  chai-ms  before  the 
captain;  and  the  captain  all  his  attractions  before  her.  She 
triumphed  in  a  conquest;  so  did  he.  Mi*.  Donaldson  now 
also  began  to  give  dinners — and  to  them  Captain  Edwards 
invited  the  Honourable  This,  and  Sir  That;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  feast  he  found  himself  a  cij^her,  where  he  was 
neither  looked  upon  nor  regarded,  but  had  to  think  himself 
honoured  in  honourables  eating  of  the  banquet  for  which 
he  had  to  pay.  This  galled  him  nearly  as  much  as  the  per- 
verseness  of  his  neighbours  in  the  country  in  not  lifting 
their  hats  to  him;  but  he  feared  to  notice  it,  lest  by  so 
doing  he  should  lose  the  distinction  of  their  society.  From 
the  manner  in  which  his  guests  treated  him,  they  gave 
him  few  opportunities  of  betraying  his  origin;  but^  indeed, 
though  a  vain,  he  was  not  an  ignorant  man. 

While  these  doings  were  carrying  on  in  Albemarle- street, 
Mrs.  Donaldson  was,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  "uneasy  as 
a  fish  taken  from  the  water."  She  said  "such  ongoings 
would  be  her  death;'"  and  she  almost  wished  that  the  lottery 
ticket  had  turned  upablank.  Peter  was  studying  the  paint- 
ings in  Somerset  House,  and  taking  lessons  in  oil-colours  ; 
Rebecca  mingled  with  company,  or  flaunted  with  Captain 
Edwards;  but  poor  Sarah  drooped  like  a  lily  that  ap- 
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pears  before  its  time,  and  is  bitten  by  the  returning  frost. 
She  wasted  away — she  died  of  a  withered  heart 

For  a  few  weeks  her  death  stemmed  the  tide  of  fashion- 
able folly  and  extravagance;  for,  although  vanity  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  Andrew  Donaldson,  it  could  not  alto- 
gether extinguish  the  parent  in  his  heart.  But  his  wife 
was  inconsolable ;  for  Sarah  had  been  her  favourite  daugh- 
ter, as  Rebecca  was  his.  It  is  a  weak  and  a  wicked  thincr, 
sir,  for  parents  to  make  favourites  of  one  child  more  than 
another — good  never  comes  of  it.  Peter  painted  a  por- 
trait of  his  deceased  sister  from  memory,  and  sent  it  to 
the  young  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed — I  say  be- 
trothed, for  she  had  said  to  him  "  I  will,''  and  they  had 
broken  a  ring  between  them ;  each  took  a  half  of  it ; 
and,  poor  thing,  her  part  of  it  was  found  on  her  breast,  in  a 
small  bag,  when  she  died.  The  captain  paid  his  daily  visits 
— he  condoled  with  Rebecca — and,  in  a  short  time,  she  be- 
begau  to  say  it  was  a  silly  thing  for  her  sister  to  die;  but 
she  was  a  grovelling-minded  girl,  she  had  no  spirit. 

Soon  after  this.  Captain  Edwards,  in  order  to  cheer  Mr. 
Donaldson,  obtained  for  him  admission  to  a  club,  where  he 
introduced  him  to  a  needy  peer,  who  was  a  sort  of  half-pro- 
prietor of  a  nomination  borough,  and  had  the  sale  of  the  re- 
presentation of  a  thousand  souls.  It  was  called  his  lord- 
ship's borough.  One  of  its  seats  was  then  vacant,  and  was 
in  the  market;  and  his  lordship  was  in  want  of  money.  Cap- 
tain Edwards  whispered  the  matter  to  his  friend  Mr  Do- 
naldson. ISTow,  the  latter,  though  a  vain  man,  and  anxious 
to  be  thought  a  fashionable  man,  was  also  a  shrewd  and  a 
calculating  man.  His  ideas  expanded — his  ambition  fired 
at  the  thought !  Heimaginedhesawthewords  ANDREW 
DONALDSON",  ESQ.,  M.P.,  in  capitals  beforehim.  Hedis- 
covered  that  he  had  always  had  a  turn  for  politics — he  re- 
raemebered  that,  when  a  working  man,  he  had  always  been 
too  much  in  an  argument  for  the  Blachnehs.     He  thought 
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of  the  flaming  speeclies  he  would  make  in  parliament — he 
had  a  habit  of  stamping  his  foot  (for  he  thought  it  digni- 
fied), and  he  did  so,  and  half  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Speaker  !  " 
But  he  thought  also  of  his  family — he  sank  the  idea  of  ad- 
vowsons,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  might  push  his  son 
Paul  forward  till  he  saw  him  pi-ime  minister  or  lord  chan- 
cellor;  Peter's  genius,  he  thought,  was  such  as  to  secure  his 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Works  whenevei  he  might  ap- 
ply for  it;  Jacob  would  make  a  secretary  to  a  foreign  am- 
bassador; and  for  Rebecca  he  provided  as  a  maid  of  honour. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  he  perceived  also  that,  by  writing  the 
letters  M.P.  after  his  name,  he  would  be  a  greater  man  than 
the  squire  of  his  native  village,  and  its  inhabitants  would 
then  lift  their  hats  to  liim  when  he  went  down  to  his  seat ; 
or,  if  they  did  not,  he  would  know  how  to  punish  them. 
He  would  bring  in  severer  bills  on  the  game  laws  and  against 
smuggling — he  would  chastise  them  with  a  new  turnpik  e  act. 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  passed  rapidly  through  his 
mind,  when  his  friend  Edwards  suggested  the  possibility 
of  his  becoming  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

"And  how  much  do  ye  think  it  would  cost  to  obtain 
the  seat?"  inquired  he,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  only  a  few  thousands,"  replied  the  captain. 

"How  many,  think  ye?"  inquired  Mr.  Donaldson. 

"  Can't  say  exactly,"  replied  the  other;  "  but  my  friend 
Mr  Borrowbridge,  the  solicitor,  in, Clement's  Inn,  has  the 
management  of  the  affair — we  shall  inquire  at  him." 

So  they  went  to  the  solicitor ;  the  price  agreed  upon 
for  the  representation  of  the  borough  was  five  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  money  was  paid. 

Mr  Donaldson  returned  to  his  hotel,  his  heart  swelling 
within  him,  and  cutting  the  figures  M.P.  in  the  air  with 
his  cane  as  he  went  along.  A  letter  was  despatched  to 
Paul  at  Edinburgh,  to  write  a  speech  for  his  father,  which 
he  might  deliver  on  the  day  of  his  nomination. 
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"0  "father!"  exclaimed  Paul,  as  he  read  the  letter, 
"  much  money  hath  made  thee  mad." 

The  speech  was  written,  and  forwarded,  though  reluct, 
antly,  by  return  of  post.  It  was  short,  sententious,  patriotic. 

With  the  speech  in  his  pocket,  Mr,  Donaldson,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Edwards,  posted  down  to  the  borough. 
But,  totheirhorror,onarriving,  they  found  that  a  candidate 
of  the  opposite  party  had  dared  to  contest  the  borough 
with  the  nobleman's  nominee,  and  had  commenced  his 
canvass  the  day  before.  But  what  was  worse  than  all,  they 
were  told  that  he  bleed  freely,  and  his  friends  were  dis- 
tributing gooseberries  right  and  left. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisT'  said  Mr.  Donaldson, 
"have  t  not  paid  for  the  borough,  and  is  it  not  minel  I 
shall  punish  him  for  daring  to  poach  upon  my  grounds." 

And,  breaking  away  from  Captain  Edwards  and  his 
friends,  he  hurried  out  in  quest  of  the  mayor,  to  repuest 
advice  from  him.  Nor  had  he  gone  far,  till,  addressing  a 
person  who  was  employed  in  thatching  a  house — 

"  Holloa,  friend  !"  cried  he,  "can  you  inform  me  where 
I  shall  find  the  right  worshipful  the  mayor  ?  " 

"  Whoy,  zur !"  replied  the  thatcher,  "I  he's  the  mayor!"* 

Andrew  looked  at  him.  " Heaven  help  us ! "  thought  he, 
*'you  the  mayor! — you!— a  thatcher! — well  may  I  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament ! "  But,  without  again  addressing  his 
worship,  he  hastened  back  to  his  friends;  and  with  them  he 
was  made  sensible,  that,  although  he  had  given  a  consider- 
ation for  the  borough,  yet,  as  opposition  had  started — as 
the  power  of  the  patron  was  not  omnipotent — as  the  other 
candidate  was  bleeding  freely — as  he  was  keeping  open 
houses  and  giving  yellow  gooseberries — there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  that  Mr.  Donaldson  should  do  the  same. 

"But,  oh!  how  much  will  it  require?"  again  inquired 
the  candidate,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety 

*  This  picture  also  is  drawn  from  life. 
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"Oh,  merely  a  thousand  or  two  1"  again  cooly  rejoined 
Captain  Edwards. 

"A  thousand  or  two!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Donaldson,  for 
his  thousands  were  becoming  few.  But,  like  King  Richard, 
he  had  "set  his  fate  upon  a  cast,"  and  he  "  would  stand 
the  hazard  of  the  die."  As  to  his  landed  qualification,  if 
elected,  the  patron  was  to  provide  for  that;  and,  after  a 
few  words  from  his  friend  Edwards,  "  Richai'd  was  him- 
self again  " — his  fears  vanished — the  ocean  of  his  ambition 
opened  before  him — he  saw  golden  prospects  for  himself 
and  for  his  family — he  could  soon,  when  elected,  redeem 
a  few  thousands ;  and  he  bled,  he  opened  houses,  he  gave 
gooseberries  as  his  opponent  did. 

But  the  great,  the  eventful,  the  nomination  day  arrived. 
Mr.  Dona'dson — Andrew  Donaldson,  the  labourer  that  was 
— stood  forward  to  make  his  speech — the  speech  that  his 
son  Paul,  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had 
written.  He  got  through  the  first  sentence,  in  the  tone  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  village  clergyman,  whom  he  had  at- 
tended for  forty  years;  but  there  he  stuck  fast;  and  of  all 
his  son  Paul  had  written — short,  sententious,  patriotic  as  it 
was — he  remembered  not  a  single  word.  But,  though  gra- 
velled from  forgetfulness  of  his  son's  matter,  and  though 
he  stammered,  hesitated,  and  ti-ied  to  recollect  himself  for 
a  few  moments,  he  had  too  high  an  idea  of  his  own  con- 
sequence to  stand  completely  still.  No  man  who  has  a  con- 
sequential idea  of  his  own  abilities  will  ever  positively  stick 
in  a  speech.  I  remember  an  old  schoolmaster  of  mine  used 
to  say,  that  a  public  speaker  should  regard  his  audience  as 
so  many  cabbage-stocks.*  But  he  had  never  been  a  public 
speaker,  or  he  would  have  said  no  such  thing,  Such  an  ad- 
vice may  do  very  well  for  a  precentor  to  a  congregation  ; 
but,  as  regards  an  orator  addressing  a  multitude,  it  is  a  dif- 

*  This,  I  believe,  was  the  advice  io  hia  students  of  a  late  professor  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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ferent  matter.  No,  sir;  the  man  who  speaks  in  public  must 
neither  forget  his  audience  nor  overlook  them;  he  must  re- 
gard them  as  his  equals,  but  none  of  them  as  his  sujoeriors 
in  intellect;  he  should  regard  every  man  of  them  as  capable 
of  understanding  and  apjn-eciating  what  he  may  say;  and 
in  order  to  make  himself  understood,  he  should  endeavour 
to  bring  his  language  and  his  imagery  down  to  every  capa- 
city, rather  than  permit  them  to  go  on  stilts  or  to  take 
wings.  Some  silly  people  imagine  that  what  they  call  fine 
language,  flowery  sentences,  and  splendid  metaphors,  are 
oratory.  Stuff! — stuff!  Where  do  you  Snd  them  in  the 
orations  of  the  immortal  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome  ?  They 
used  the  proper  language — they  used  effective  language — 

"  Thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that  burn'd;" 

but  they  knew  that  the  key  of  eloquence  must  be  applied 
not  to  the  head  but  to  the  heart.  But,  sir,  I  digress  from 
the  speech  of  Mi\  Donaldson.  (Pardon  me — I  am  in  the 
habit  of  illustrating  to  my  boys,and  dissertation  is  my  fault, 
or  rather  I  should  say  my  habit.)  Well,  sir,  as  I  have  said, 
he  stuck  fast  in  the  speech  which  his  son  had  written;  but,as 
I  have  also  said,  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself  to 
stand  long  without  saying  something.  When  left  to  himself, 
in  what  he  did  say,  I  am  afraid  he  "betrayed  his  birth  and 
breeding;"  for  there  was  loud  laughter  in  the  hall,  and  cries 
of  hear  him!  hear  him!  But  the  poll  commenced;  the  other 
candidate  brought  voters  from  five  hundred  miles'  distance 
— from  east,  west,  north,  and  south — from  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  the  Continent.  He  polled  a  vote  at  every  three 
proclamations,  when  Mr.  Donaldson  had  no  more  to  bring 
forward;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  he  defeated  him  by  a 
majority  of  ONE  !  The  right  worshipful  thatcher  declared 
that  the  election  had  fallen  on  the  opposing  candidate.  The 
people  also  said  that  he  had  spent  most  money,  and  that  it 
was  right  the  election  should  fall  on  the  best  man.    He,  in 
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truth,  had  spent  more  in  the  conteat  than  Andrew  Donald- 
son had  won  by  his  lottery  ticket.  The  feelings  of  Mr- 
Donaldson  on  the  loss  of  his  election  were  the  agonies  of 
extreme  dispair.  In  the  height  of  his  misery  he  men- 
tioned to  his  introducer,  Captain  Edwards — or  rather  I 
should  call  him  his  traducer — that  he  was  a  ruined  man  ; 
that  he  had  lost  his  all.  The  captain  laughed  and  left 
the  room.  He  seemed  to  have  left  the  town  also ;  for  his 
victim  did  not  meet  with  him  again. 

In  a  state  bordering  on  freozy,  he  returned  to  London. 
He  reached  the  hotel — he  rushed  into  the  room  where  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter  sat.  With  a  confused  and 
hurried  step  he  paced  to  and  fro  across  the  floor,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  ever  and  anon  exclaiming,  bitterly — 

"  Lost  Andrew  Donaldson  ! — Ruined  Andrew  Donald- 
son !" 

His  sou  Peter,  who  took  the  matter  calml  j,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  the  extent  of  the  loss  was  the  loss  of  the  election, 
carefully  surveyed  his  father's  attitudes  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  thought  the  scene  before  him  would 
make  an  admirable  subject  for  a  picture — the  piece  to  be 
entitled,  "T/ie  Unsuccessful  Candidate.'"  "  It  will  help  to 
make  good  his  loss,"  thought  Peter,  "  provided  he  will  sit." 
"  Oh  dearsake,  Andrew  !  Andrew  ! — what  is't  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Donaldson. 

"  Lost !  lost !  ruined  Andrew  Donaldson  !"  replied  heir 
husband. 

"  Oh,  where  is  the  Captain  ? — where  is  Edwards  ?  Why 
is  he  not  hei-e  V  asked  Eebecca. 

"  The  foul  fiend  ?"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"  O  Andrew,  man — speak !  Andrew,  jewel — what  is't?" 
added  his  wife;  "  if  it  be  only  the  loss  o'  siller.  Heaven  be 
praised  !  for  I've  neither  had  peace  non-  comfort  since  ye 
got  it." 

"  Only  the  loss !"  cried  he,  turning  upon  her  like  a  fury 
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— "only   the   loss!"       Agouy  and  passion  stopped  his 
utterance. 

Mr  Donaldson  was  in  truth  a  ruined  man.  Of  the  fifteen 
thousand  which  he  had  obtained,  not  three  hundred,  exclu- 
sive of  Lottery  Hall,  and  the  twenty  acres  around  it,  were 
left.  His  career  had  been  a  brief  and  a  fashionable  one. 
On  the  following  day,  his  son  Jacob  returned  from  abroad. 
Within  twelve  months  he  had  cost  his  father  a  thousand 
pounds;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  money  spent,  he  brought 
home  with  him  all  the  vices  he  had  met  with  on  his  route. 
But  I  blame  not  Jacob :  his  betters,  the  learned  and  the 
noble,  do  the  same.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  sent  upon  the 
world  with  a  rough  garment  round  his  shoulders,  which 
gathered  up  all  the  dust  that  blew,  and  retained  a  portion 
of  all  the  filth  with  which  it  came  in  contact ;  but  polished 
substances  would  not  adhere  to  it. 

Captain  Edwards  returned  no  more  to  the  hotel.  He 
had  given  the  last  lesson  to  his  scholar  in  the  science  of 
fashion;  he  had  extorted  from  him  the  last  fee  he  could 
spare.  He  had  gauged  the  neck  of  his  purse,  and  he  for- 
sook him — in  his  debt  he  forsook  him.  Poor  Eebecca ! 
day  after  day,  she  inquired  after  the  captain — the  captain  ! 
Lost,  degraded,  wretched  Rebecca !  But  I  will  say  no  more 
of  her.  She  became  as  dead  while  she  yet  lived — the  con- 
fiding victim  of  a  villain  ! 

The  barouche,  the  horses,  the  trinkets  that  deformed  Mrs. 
Donaldson,  with  a  piano  that  had  been  bought  for  Rebecca, 
were  sold,  and  Andrew  Donaldson,  with  his  family,  left  Lon- 
don, and  proceeded  to  Lottery  Hall.  But  there,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  carry  his  head  high,  though  he  still  walked 
with  his  silver  cane,  and  though  he  was  known  (and  he  took 
care  to  make  it  known)  that  he  had  polled  within  one  of 
being  a  Member  of  Parliament — siili  the  squire  did  not 
acknowledge  him — his  old  acquaintances  did  not  lift  their 
hats  to  him — but  aU  seemed  certain  that  he  was  coming 
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down  "Jy  the  run"  (I  think  that  was  the  slang  or  provin- 
cial phrase  they  used)  to  his  old  level.  They  perceived  that 
he  kept  no  horses  now,  save  one  to  work  the  twenty  acres 
around  the  lodge;  for  he  had  ploughed  up,  and  sown  with 
barely,  and  let  out  as  potato  ground,  what  he  at  first  had 
laid  out  as  a  park.  This  spoke  volumes.  They  also  saw 
that  he  had  parted  with  his  coach,  that  he  kept  but  one 
servant,  and  that  serv^ant  told  tales  in  the  village.  He  was 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbours  and  those  who  liad  been  his 
fellow-labourers  ;  and  with  a  sardonic  chuckle  they  were 
wont  to  speak  of  his  house  as  '■Hlie  Member  o  Farliamenfs." 
I  have  said  that  I  would  say  no  more  of  poor  Rebecca  ;  but 
the  tongues  of  the  women  in  the  village  dwelt  also  on  her. 
She  died,  and  in  the  same  hour  died  also  a  new-born 
child  of  the  villain  Edwards. 

Peter  had  left  his  fathei-'s  house,  and  commenced  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist,  in  a  town  about  twenty  miles  from  this. 
Mr.  Donaldson  was  now  humbled.  It  was  his  intention, 
wi';h  the  sorry  remnant  of  his  fortune,  to  take  a  farm  for 
Jacob ;  but,  oh !  Jacob  had  bathed  in  a  sea  of  vice,  and  the 
bitter  waters  of  adversity  could  not  wash  out  the  pollution 
it  had  left  behind  it.  Into  his  native  village  he  cai-ried  the 
habits  he  had  acqiiired  or  witnessed  beneath  the  cerulean 
skies  of  Italy,  or  amidst  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  France. 
Shame  followed  his  footsteps.  Yea,  although  the  squire 
despised  Mr.  Donaldson,  his  son,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  be- 
came the  boon  companion  of  Jacob.  They  held  midnight 
orgies  together.  Jacob  initiated  the  squireling  into  the 
mysteries  of  Paris  and  Rome,  of  Naples  and  Munich,  whitlier 
he  was  about  to  proceed.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  their 
short  career.  Extravagance  attended  it,  shame  and  tears 
followed  it. 

Andrew  Donaldson  no  longer  possessed  the  means  of  up- 
holding his  son  in  folly  and  wickedness.  He  urged  him  to 
settle  in  the  world — to  take  a  farm  while  he  had  the  power 
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left  of  placing  him  in  it ;  but  Jacob's  sins  pursued  him. 
He  fled  from  his  fathei-'s  house,  and  enlisted  in  a  marching 
reeiment  about  to  embark  for  the  East  Indies.  No  more 
was  heard  of  him  for  many  years,  until  a  letter  arrived 
from  one  of  his  comrades,  announcing  that  he  had  fallen 
at  Corunna. 

To  defray  the  expenses  which  his  son  Jacob  had  brought 
upon  him,  Mr.  Donaldson  had  not  only  to  part  with  the 
small  remnant  that  was  left  him  of  his  fifteen  thousand,  but 
take  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  Lottery  Hall.  Again  he  was 
compelled  to  put  his  hand  to  the  spade  and  to  the  plough; 
and  his  wife,  deprived  of  her  daughters,  again  became  her 
own  servant.  Sorrow,  shame,  and  disappointment  gnawed 
in  his  heart.  His  garments  of  pride,  now  worn  threadbare, 
were  cut  off  for  ever.  The  persecution,  the  mockery  of  his 
neighbours  increased.  They  asked  each  other  "if  they  had 
seen  the  Member  of  Parliament  with  the  spade  in  his  hand 
again  ?  "  They  quoted  the  text,  "A  haughty  spirit  goes  be- 
fore a  fall;"  and  they  remembered  passages  of  the  preacher's 
lecture  against  pride  and  vanity  on  the  day  when  Andrew 
appeared  in  his  purple  coat.  He  became  a  solitary  man , 
and,on  the  face  of  this  globe  which  we  inhabit,  there  existed 
not  a  more  miserable  being  than  Andrew  Donaldson. 

Peter  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  young  man  of  great 
talents,  and  bade  fair  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession 
as  an  artist.  There  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  in  Edinburgh;  and  Peter  went  through  to  it, 
taking  with  him  more  than  a  dozen  pictures,  on  all  subjects 
and  of  all  sizes.  He  had  landscapes,  sea  pieces,  historical 
paintings,  portraits,  fish,  game,  and  compositions,  the  group- 
ing of  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  master.  In  size, 
they  were  from  five  feet  square  to  five  inches.  His  brother 
Paul,  who  was  still  at  the  college,  and  who  now  supported 
himself  by  private  teaching,  was  surprised  when  one  morn- 
ing Peter  arrived  at  his  lodgings,  with  three  cadies  at  his 
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back,  bearing  his  load  of  pictures.  Paul  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  for  he  was  proud  of  his  brother;  he  had 
admired  his  early  talents,  and  had  heard  of  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  his  art.  With  a  proud  heart  and  a  de- 
lighted eye,  Peter  unpacked  his  paintings,  and  placed 
them  round  the  room  for  the  inspection  of  his  brother  ; 
and  great  was  his  brother's  admiration. 

"  What  may  be  their  value,  Peter  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  Between  ourselves,  Paul,"  replied  Peter,  "  I  would 
not  part  with  the  lot  under  a  thousand  guineas." 

"  A  thousand  guineas  !"  ejeculated  the  student,  in  sur- 
prise ;  "do  you  say  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  say  it,"  answered  the  painter,  with  importance. 
"  Look  ye,  Paul — observe  this  bridal  party  at  the  alter — 
see  the  blush  on  the  bride's  cheek,  the  joy  in  the  bride- 
groom's eye — is  it  not  natural  1  And  look  at  the  grouping ! 
observe  the  warmth  of  the  colouring,  the  breadth  of  effect, 
the  depth  of  shade,  the  freedom  of  touch  !  Now,  tell  me 
candidly,  as  a  brother,  is  it  not  a  gem  1" 

"  It  is  certainly  beijutiful,"  answered  Paul. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  continued  the  artist — "though  I 
say  it  who  should  not  say  it — I  have  seen  worse  things 
sold  for  a  thousand  guineas." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  respondedthe  astonished  student,  and 
he  wished  that  he  had  been  an  artist  instead  of  a  scholar. 

"  I  do,"  added  Peter;  "and  now,  Paul,  what  do  you  think 
I  intend  to  do  with  the  money  which  this  will  bring  V 

"How  should  I  know,  brother?"  returned  the  other. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  he,  "  I'm  resolved  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  our  father's  property,  that  the  old  man  may 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  comfort." 

Paul  wept,  and  taking  his  brother's  hand,  said,  "  And 
if  you  do,  the  property  shall  be  yours,  Peter." 

"  Never,  brother!"  replied  the  other — "  rather  than  rob 
you  of  your  birth-right   I  would  cut  my  hand  off." 
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The  pictures  were  again  packed  up,  and  the  brothers 
went  out  m  quest  of  the  secretaiy  to  the  exhibition,  in 
order  to  have  them,  submitted  to  the  committee  for  ad- 
mission. Tlie  secretary  received  them  with  politeness ;  he 
said  he  was  afraid  that  they  could  not  find  room  for  so 
many  pieces  as  Mr  Donaldson  mentioned,  for  they  wished 
to  give  every  one  a  fair  chance;  but  he  desired  him  to  for- 
ward the  pictures,  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
for  them.  The  paintings  were  sent,  and  Peter  heard  no 
more  of  them  for  a  week,  when  a  printed  catalogue  and 
perpetual  ticket  were  sent  to  him,  with  the  secretary's  com- 
pliments, Peter's  eyes  ran  over  the  catalogue — at  length 
they  fell  upon  "iVo.  210.  A  Bridal  Part]/— P.  Donaldson," 
and  again,  "xVo.230.  Dead  Game — P.  Donaldson/'  but  hi? 
name  did  not  again  occur  in  the  whole  catalogue.  This 
was  a  disappointment;  but  it  was  some  consolation  thai 
his  favourite  piece  had  been  chosen. 

Next  day  the  exhibition  opened,  and  Peter  and  Paul 
visited  it  together.  The  Bridal  Parly  was  a  small  pic- 
ture with  a  modest  frame,  and  they  anxiously  sought  round 
the  room  in  which  it  was  said  to  be  placed;  but  they  saw 
it  not.  At  length,  "Here  it  is,"  said  Paul— and  there  in- 
deed it  was,  thrust  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  the 
frame  touching  the  floor,  literally  crushed  and  oversha- 
dowed beneath  a  glaring  battle  piece,  six  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a  frame  seven  inches  in  depth.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  examine  it  without  going  upon  your  knees.  Peter's 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  would  have  torn  the 
picture  from  its  hiding-place,  but  Paul  prevented  him. 
They  next  looked  for  No,  230 :  and,  to  increase  the  in- 
dignation of  the  artist,  it,  with  twenty  others,  was  huddled 
into  the  passage,  where,  as  Milton  saith,  there 

"  No  lighf,  but  rather  darkness  visible;" 
or,  as  Spenser  hath  it — 

"A  little  gloomy  light,  much  like  a  shade." 
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For  fourteen  days  did  Peter  visit  the  exhibition,  and  re- 
turn to  the  lodgings  of  his  brother,  sorrowful  and  disap- 
pointed. The  magical  word  SOLD  was  not  yet  attached  to 
the  painting  which  was  to  redeem  his  father's  property. 

One  evening,  Paul  being  engaged  with  his  pupils,  the 
artist  had  gone  into  a  tavern,  to  drown  the  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment  for  a  few  moments  with  a  bottle  of  ale.  The 
keenness  of  his  feelings  had  rendered  him  oblivious;  and  in 
his  abstraction  and  misery  he  had  spokenaloudof  his  favou- 
rite painting,  the  Bridal  Party.  Two  young  gentlemen  sat 
in  the  next  box;  they  either  were  not  in  the  room  when  he 
entered,  or  he  did  not  observe  them.  They  overheard  the 
monologue  to  which  the  artist  had  unconsciously  given  ut- 
terance, and  it  struck  them  as  a  prime  jest  to  lark  with  his 
misery.  The  words  "Splendid  piece,  y  on  ^ric/a^Parfy.'" — 
''Beautiful!" — "Production  of  a  master!" — "Wonderful 
that  it  sold  in  such  a  bad  light  and  shameful  situation ! " 
fell  upon  Peter's  ears.  He  started  up — he  hurried  round 
the  box  where  they  sat — 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  "do  you  speak  of 
the  painting  No.  210  in  the  exhibition?" 
"  Of  the  same,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  am  the  artist — I  painted  it,"  cried  Peter. 
"You,  sir — you  !"   cried  both  the  gentlemen  at  once. 
"Give  us  your  hand,  sir;  we  are  proud  of  having  the 
honour  of  seeing  you." 

"Yes  sir,"  returned  one  of  them;  "we  left  the  exhi- 
bition to-day  just  before  it  closed,  and  had  the  j)leasure 
of  seeing  the  porter  attach  the  ticket  to  it." 

"  Glorious !— joy !  joy  '• "  cried  Peter,  running  in  ecstasy 
to  the  bell,  and  ringing  it  violently;  and,  as  the  waiter  en- 
tered, he  added,  "  A  bottle  of  claret !  claret,  boy !— claret ! " 
And  he  sat  down  to  treat  the  gentlemen  who  had  announced 
to  him  the  glad  tidings.  They  drank  long  and  deep,  till 
Peter's  head  came  in  contactwith  the  table,  and  sleep  sealed 
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up  his  eyelids.  When  aroused  by  the  laudlord,  who  pre- 
sented his  bill,  his  companions  were  gone;  and,  stupid  as 
Peter  was,  he  recollected  for  the  first  time  that  his  pocket 
did  not  contain  funds  to  discharge  the  reckoning;  and  he 
left  his  watch  with  the  tavern-keeper,  promising  to  redeem 
it  the  next  day,  when  he  received  the  price  of  his  picture. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  miserable  day  that  next  day  was 
to  him,  when,  with  his  head  aching  with  the  fumes  of  the 
wine,  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped— that  his  picture 
was  not  sold.  The  exhibition  closed  for  the  season;  he  had 
spent  his  last  shilling— and  Paul  was  as  poor  as  Peter:  but 
the  former  borrowed  a  guinea,  to  pay  his  brother's  fare  on 
the  outside  of  the  coach  to . 

Andrew  Donaldson  continued  to  struggle  hard;  but, 
struggle  as  he  would,  he  could  not  pay  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage.  Disappointment,  sorrow,  humbled  vanity,  and 
the  laugh  of  the  world,  were  too  much  for  him;  and,  shortly 
after  Peter's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  died,  repenting  that  he 
had  ever  pursued  the  phantom  Fashion,  or  sought  after  the 
rottenness  of  wealth. 

"And  what,"  inquired  I,  "  became  of  Mrs  Donaldson,  and 
her  sons  Paul  and  Peter  V 

"Peter,  sir,"  continued  the  narrator,  "rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession;  and,  redeeming  the  mortgage  on  Lottery 
Hall,  he  gave  it  as  a  present  to  his  brother  Paul,  who  opened 
it  as  an  establishment  for  young  gentlemen.  His  mother 
resides  with  him;  and,  sir,  Paul  hath  spoken  unto  you— he 
hath  given  you  the  history  of  Lottery  HalL 
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THE  DOMIIsIE  AND  THE  SOUTTER. 

THE  DOMINIE  S  COTTETSHIP. 

"  Weel,  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,  Ricliard,"  said  a  Selkirk 
dominie  to  his  friend  Richard  Blackwell,  a  souter  of  the 
same  royal  borough — "  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,  but  there's  nae- 
thiug  pleases  me  mair  than  some  o'  them  Border  Tales — 
they're  so  uncommonly  natural.  IVe  often  thought,  indeed, 
in  my  ain  mind,  that  the  writers  must  get  silly,  stupid  folk 
to  sit  doun  and  repeat  their  little  histories  to  them  in  their 
ain  language;  for  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such  true  deli- 
neations o'  character,  and  such  remarkable  instances  o'  the 
lips  and  downs  o'  human  affairs,  are  mere  inventions.  Fre- 
quently, when  I  finish  a  tale,  I  exclaim,  '  I  ken  the  man 
that's  meant  for;'  and  for  a  that,  though  the  picture  may 
be  as  like  him  as  yom*  ain  face  to  its  reflection  in  a  looking- 
glass,  it's  ten  to  ane  if  the  author  is  aware  o'  such  a  cha- 
racter being  in  existence.  This  is  what  puzzles  me,  Richard. 
The  'Henpecked  Man,'  for  instance,  was  a  dead  Mt;  but 
unfortunately  every  village  on  the  Borders  claimed  the 
bickermaker  as  well  as  Birgham;  while  ilk  guidwife 
might  hae  been  heard  bawling  to  her  next-door  neighbour, 
as  she  shook  the  tale  in  her  clenched  hand,  'Filthy  fallow! 
that's  our  John  or  your  Ned  he's  been  taking  aff.' " 

"  It  wadna  be  worth  their  while  putting  ony  o'  us  twa 
into  prent,"  rejoined  the  souter. 

"  I  differ  Avith  you  there,  neighbour,"  replied  the  dominie; 
"for  there  is  no  calculating  the  value  that  clever  and  skilly 
hands  can  give  to  rude  materials.  Would  ye  believe,  now, 
to  use  a  funny  illustration,  that  a  farthing's  worth  o'  pig- 
iron,  made  into  steel  chains,  rises  to  mair  than  twa  hun- 
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clred  times  its  value?  Ye  stare  incredulously,  PJchard; 
but  it's  the  truth  I'm  telling  you; — so  it  follows  that  out  o' 
the  raw  material  o'  our  lives,  value  o'  anither  kind  may  be 
gotten  by  a  proper  adaptation  o'  incidents  and  the  like:  and 
it  often  occurs  to  me,  there  is  that  about  my  courtship  that 
■would  make  no  that  ill  a  story,  were  it  a  wee  thocht  em- 
bellished. Ye  shall  hear  it,  however,  as  it  is,  and  judge  for 
yoursel:" — 

Love,  ye  must  be  informed,  Eichard,  did  not  communi- 
cate itself  to  my  heart  till  I  was  well  up  in  years — pro- 
bably when  I  was  seven-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts — nor 
did  it  blaze  up  a'  at  once,  like  a  sudden  flame — for  it  seemed 
at  first  but  a  sma'  sma'  spark,  which  often  threatened  to  go 
out  o'  its  aiQ  accord,  like  coals  kindled  with  green  sticks — 
tUl  Margery  Johnson — that's  my  wife's  maiden  name — 
would  have  come  across  my  path  again  like  a  bonny  blink 
o'  sunshine,  and  presently  the  dying  embers  would  grow 
liet  once  more  at  the  heart,  and  burn  away  for  a'  the  world 
like  a  blown-up  fire.  Now,  though  Margery,  when  I  went 
a-courting  her,  didna  possess  ony  great  personal  attractions 
to  make  a  sang  about — like  the  feck  o'  yom-  grand  romance 
leddies — yet  she  had  that  life  and  buoyancy  about  her, 
and  blotwsy  healthiness  o'  coimtenance,  which  can  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  heart,  at  least,  according  to  my 
liking,  than  a'  the  fine  complexions,  blue  een,  and  artificial 
forms  in  the  world.  Margery  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
height — a  plump,  robust,  guid-looking  lass — the  apple  o'  her 
faither's  eye,  and  the  pride  o'  her  mother— whom  everybody 
spoke  well  o'.  And  it  was  not  without  either  choice  or  re- 
flection that  my  passion  for  Margery  Johnson  was  imbibed. 
Her  faither,  who  is  as  gaiid  a  man  as  ever  broke  the  world's 
bread,  attended  the  Eev.  Mr  Heslop  as  weel  as  mysel;  and 
as  the  seat  which  I  occupied  gave  me  a  full  command  o' 
him  and  his  family — for  they  only  sat  about  an  arm's-length 
from  me — I  had  the  pleasure  o'  seeing  Margery,  with  the 
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lave,  every  returning  Sabbath.  I  dinna  ken  rightly  how  it 
was,  but  when  she  slipped  along  the  aisle,  I  felt  like  a 
shortness  o'  breath,  and  a  queer  tingling  sensation  steal 
owre  my  whole  body.  In  the  time  o'  the  singing,  too,  I 
could  not  help  from  keeking  off  the  psalm-book,  had  it  been 
to  save  me,  to  see  if  she  were  looking  at  me;  and  when  our 
glances  happened  to  encounter,  I  would  have  instantly  red- 
dened to  the  bottom  o'  the  haffets,  and  impudently  pre- 
tended, by  casting  my  eyes  carelessly  up  to  the  big  front 
window,  that  it  was  merely  a  casual  contact.  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  say  how  far  this  was  sinful;  but  I  ken  that  at 
such  times  I  sat  in  a  sort  o'  religious  fervoiu-,  on  terms  o' 
kindness  with  my  bitterest  enemy — for  weel  can  love  teach 
a  moral  to  the  mind — while  my  heart  seemed  rinning  owre 
with  gratitude  to  the  Deity  for  this  new  proof  o'  his  bene- 
volence and  goodness,  in  the  provision.made  for  puir  erring 
mankind. 

I'm  no  sure  whether  I  have  mentioned  that  Margery  was 
in  the  service  o'  the  minister — if  no,  ye  must  understand 
that  she  was  his  housemaid;  and  the  manse,  ye  may  weel 
conceive,  Richard,  was  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
carrying  on  a  courtship.  I  happened  to  be  muckle  thought 
on,  however,  by  the  minister  and  his  wife — for  my  learning, 
ye  see,  brought  me  within  a  very  little  o'  the  minister  him- 
sel — indeed,  we  were  nearly  a  buckle;  and  I,  accordingly, 
had  frequent  invitations  from  him  on  a  week-day  night,  to 
di'ink  tea  and  sjoend  the  evening.  On  those  occasions,  un- 
fortunately, I  only  saw  Margery  when  she  brought  in  and 
carried  out  the  tea  things;  but  one  night,  when  the  minis- 
ter and  I  were  indulging  ourselves  after  the  four-hours  was 
owre  (I  may  mention,  for  your  edification,  Richard,  that 
four-hours  signifies  the  time  o'  drinking  tea— /owr,  accord- 
ing to  Watson,  being  the  ancient  liour  for  the  afternoon 
beverage) — it  was  after  our  tea  was  done,  as  I  was  saying, 
that  the  minister  and  I  sat  down  to  a  glass  o'  whisky-toddy; 
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and,  as  we  toth  got  very  cracky,  the  minister  says  to  me, 
jocularly,  for  he  was  a  pleasant,  agreeable  man,  Mr  Heslop — 

"  I  wonder,  James,  ye  never  think  o'  changing  your  life!" 

Now,  it  did  not  just  strike  me,  at  first,  what  he  meant; 
BO  I  bluntly  replied,  "Yes,  sir;  I  am  weel  aware,  as  the 
heathen  philosopher  has  beautifully  observed,  Proha  vita 
est  via  in  coelum — which  signifies,  A  good  life  is  the  way  to 
heaven." 

With  that  the  minister  and  his  wife  kinked  and  laughed 
a  guid  ane;  and  the  latter  at  last  cried  out  to  me — 

"  Mr  Heslop  means,  James,  that  you  should  get  married." 

"  Oh,  is  that  what  he's  driving  atl"  says  I,  colouring  at 
my  ain  want  o'  gumption — "  truly  it's  no  a  slight  matter  to 
get  married,  though  I'll  no  be  after  denying  that,  could  I  fall 
in  with  a  hkely,  serious  young  woman,  I  should  have  no 
gi-eat  objections  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"What  think  you  o'  Margery,  my  housemaid?"  says  Mrs 
Heslop,  archly — "  I  think  she  Avould  make  you  a  guid  wife." 

Had  I  been  convicted  o'  the  theft  o'  a  silver  spoon,  I 
could  not  have  felt  more  confused  than  I  did  at  this  mo- 
ment— I  found  the  very  perspiration,  Richard,  oozing  out 
in  large  drops  from  every  pore  o'  my  frame;  while  Mr  Hes- 
lop, in  the  midst  o'  my  embarrassment,  chimed  in — 

"  You  forget,  dear,  that  James  must  have  a  learned  lady 
— one  who  has  attained  the  tongues. — What  say  you,  Mr 
Brown,  to  a  hluestocJcing  ?  " 

"  White  lamb's-wool,  sir,  or  blue  jacey,  are  both  alike  to 
me,"  says  I,  laughing  at  his  drollery.  "  I'm  no  particiilar 
to  a  shade." 

Another  loud  laugh  from  the  minister  and  his  wife  fol- 
lowed up  this  sally,  and,  at  the  same  minute,  the  parlom-- 
door  opened,  and  in  capered  Margery,  with  an  ash-bucket- 
ful o'  coals,  to  mend  the  fire.  Mrs  Heslop,  at  the  same 
time,  went  out,  and  left  the  mioister  and  me  owre  our  second 
tumbler.    I  thought  I  never  saw  Margery  look  half  so  in- 
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teresting  as  she  did  that  night;  and  I  was  so  passionately 
struck  with  her  appearance,  that,  without  minding  the  pre- 
sence o'  the  minister,  I  leaned  back  on  my  chair,  and,  taking 
the  glass  o'  spirits  into  my  hand,  and  looking  owre  my  left 
shoiither— 

"  JMy  service  to  you,  Margery,"  says  I,  and  drank  it  oflf. . 

"  I  daresay  the  man's  gyte ! "  says  Margeiy,  staring  me 
in  the  face  like  an  idiot,  as  she  gaed  tittering  out  o'  the 
room. 

I  was  not  to  be  beaten  in  any  such  way,  however;  and 
on  the  afternoon  o'  the  following  Sabbath,  I  contrived,  when 
the  kirk  scaled,  to  get  into  the  loaning  before  ]\Iargeiy,  and 
sauntering  till  her  and  her  neighbour  overtook  me,  I  turned 
round  just  as  they  were  passing  my  side,  and,  says  I,  keeping 
up  with  them  at  the  same  time — 

"  Here's  a  braw  afternoon,  lassies/' 

"  It's  a'  that,"  says  her  neighbour. 

Now,  had  it  been  to  crown  me  King  o'  England,  I  did  not 
ken  what  next  to  say,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
tongue-tacked;  and,  without  the  word  o'  a  lee,  Richard,  I'm 
certain  we  walked  as  guid  as  two  hundred  yards  without 
uttering  another  syllable. 

"  How  terrible  warm  it  is!"  says  I,  at  last,  removing  my 
hat,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  brow  with  my 
India  silk  napkin. 

"  So  I  think,"  says  I\Iargery,  jeeringly.  And  the  next 
minute  she  and  her  neighbour  doubled  the  corner  o'  the 
loaning,  and  struck  into  the  path  which  led  do^vn  to  the 
minister's,  without  so  muckle  as  saying,  "  Guid  e'en  to  ye, 
sir!" 

I  made  the  best  o'  my  way  back  through  di-oves  o'  the 
kii-k  folk,  who  kept  speering  at  one  another  as  I  passed, 
quite  loud  enough  for  nie  to  hear  them — 

"  There  now,  what  a  world  this  is !— isna  that  the  light- 
headed dominie?     Whar  can  he  hae  been  stravagin  on 
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the  Lord's -day  afternoon?     He  can  liae  been  after  nae 
guid." 

This,  as  ye  may  weel  suppose,  was  but  a  puu'  beginning, 
Richard;  but  still  I  was  determined  to  hold  out  and  persevere. 
My  next  step  was  to  mool  in  with  Margery's  faither;  and, 
as  I  knew  him  to  be  a  great  snufier,  I  bought  a  box  and 
got  it  filled,  though  I  did  not  care  a  button-tap  for  the  snuff 
mysel,  which  I  used  to  rax  owre  to  him  during  the  sermon. 
Nor  did  I  forget  her  mother— for  it's  an  important  thing  in 
com-ting,  Eichard,  to  gain  owre  the  auld  folk — but  day  after 
day  I  used  to  strip  my  coat-breast  o'  the  bit  "mint"  and 
"  southernwood"  that  I  was  in  the  habit  o'  sticking  in  my 
button-hole  on  a  Sabbath-day,  and  present  them  to  her,  to 
keep  her  up  in  the  afternoon  service,  when  the  heat  was 
like  to  overcome  her.  I  invited  Margery's  brother,  too, 
t-\vice  or  thiice,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  his  tea;  and  con- 
trived, in  seeing  him  home,  to  walk  aye  within  a  stone' s- 
cast  o'  his  faither's  house,  when  he  could  not  for  mouse's 
sake  but  ask  me  in.  On  such  occasions,  the  auld  man  and 
I  used  to  yoke  about  religion,  and  my  clever  knack  in  con- 
versation and  argument  did  not  fail  to  impress  him  with  a 
high  sense  o'  my  abilities.  Margery's  mother  was  equally 
taken  with  my  particular  mode  o'  expression — for  schide- 
maisters,  Eichard,  have  to  watch  o'WTe  the  smallest  particle; 
and  frequently  when  I  have  delivered  mysel  o'  a  few  long- 
nebbed  words,  she  would  have  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  cried  out — 

"  It's  worth  a  body's  while  listening  to  the  likes  o'  you, 
Maister  Brown;  for  to  hear  ye  speak  is  like  hearing  a  Latin 
scholar  reading  aloud  frae  a  prented  book—such  braw  words, 
txulj^,  are  no  found  in  every  head;  and  the  mair's  the  pity 
that  your  ain  is  no  waggiu  in  a  pulpit.  Now,  what  would 
I  no  gie,  could  ouy  o'  mine  acquit  themselves  in  such  a 
manner." 

This  pleasant  intercourse  went  on  for  some  time,  till,  one 
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everyday  night,  being  down  at  tea  witli  Margery's  brother, 
her  mother  says — meaning,  no  doubt,  for  me  to  take  the 
hint — 

"  Ye  mustna  sit  there,  Robert  "—that  was  to  her  son — 
"  for  ye  ken  your  sister  is  down  at  Greystone  Mill,  and  has 
to  come  hame  hersel  the  night,  which  is  far  ftae  being  chancy, 
seeing  that  there  are  sae  mony  o'.  thae  Irish  fallows  upon 
the  road." 

"  I  will  take  a  step  doun,"  says  I;  "  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
walk." 

"Tliat  wad  be  such  a  thing!"  says  the  aidd  woman, 
"  and  liim  sitting  there !  Now,  I'm  vexed  at  mysel  for  hav- 
ing mooted  it  before  ye." 

"  I  feel  a  pleasure,"  says  I,  "  in  going;  and  it's  o'  no  use 
Robert  tiring  himsel,  as  he  was  thrashing  aneugh  through 
the  day." 

"  But  ye"^  sae  kind  and  considerate,  Maister  Brown," 
says  she — "  it's  just  imposing  on  your  guid  nature  athegither. 
Hm'ry  her  hame,  sir,  if  ye  please,  afore  the  darkening;  but, 
to  be  siu'e,  we  needna  fret,  kenning  she's  in  such  excellent 
company." 

I  accordingly  set  off  for  the  Greystone  Mill;  and  when  I 
came  in  front  o'  the  premises,  I  began  to  see  that  it  was 
rather  an  awkward  business  I  was  out  on;  for  I  didna  ken 
but  Margery  might  hae  somebody  o'  her  aiu  to  see  her  hame; 
and  to  go  straight  up  to  an  unco  house,  and  speer  for  a 
female  that  I  had  only  spoken  twice  till,  and  that  in  a  dry 
"  how-do-ye-do  "  kind  o'  manner,  was  rather  a  trying  affair, 
Richard,  for  one  that  was  naturally  bashful,  as  ye  may  weel 
conceive.  Into  tho  house  I  went,  however,  and  meeting 
auld  moote7--the-melder  in  the  entry — 

"  Bow's  a'  wi'  ye,  freendf  says  I,  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 
shooting  out  my  hand,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  a  hearty 
shake. 
"  Ye  hae  the  advantage  o'  me,"  says  he,  drawing  back 
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and  puckering   up   his   mealy  mouth.     "  I   diuna  ken 
ye." 

"  I'm  the  schulemaister  o'  Selkirk,"  says  I. 

"  And  what  may  the  schulemaister  o'  Selkirk  be  wanting 
wi'  mel"  says  he,  grufSy,  still  keeping  me  standing  like  a 
borrowed  body  in  the  passage. 

"  I'm  seeking  a  young  woman,"  says  I. 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  ye'll  be  Margery  Johnson's  sweetheart, 
Ise  warrant — come  ajva  ben." 

"  He's  no  my  sweetheart,"  aays  Margery,  as  I  was  stalk- 
ing into  the  bit  parlour.  "  I  wonder  what's  brought  the 
randering /oo^  here." 

This,  I  confess,  was  rather  a  damper;  and  had  I  not  been 
weel  versed  in  a  woman's  pawky  ways,  and  kent  that  she 
was  aye  readiest  to  misca'  them  for  whom  she  had  the 
greatest  regard,  before  folk,  I'm  not  so  sure,  Richard,  what 
might  have  been  the  upshot.  I  sat  doun,  however,  as  if  I  had 
not  overheard  her,  and  chatted  awa  to  the  miller's  twa  gaucy 
daughters,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  Margery  a'  the  time, 
who  did  not  seem  to  relish  owre  weel  the  attention  I  was 
bestowing  on  them.  I  saw  plainly,  indeed,  that  she  was  a 
little  mortified,  for  she  gaunted  twice  or  thrice  in  the  midst 
o'  our  pleasantry — no  forgetting  to  put  her  hand  before  her 
mouth,  and  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  watch  that  stood  on  the 
mantelpiece,  as  muckle  as  to  say — "  It's  time  we  were  step- 
ping, lad."  I  kept  teasing  her,  nevertheless,  for  a  guid  bit; 
and  when  at  last  we  left  the  mill,  and  got  on  to  the  road 
that  leads  down  to  the  Linthaughs,  I  says  to  her,  "  Will  ye 
tak  my  arm,  Margery  dear?" 

"Keep  your  arms,"  says  she,  "fbr  them  ye  mak  love 
till." 

"  That's  to  you,  then,"  says  I. 

"  Ye  never  made  love  to  me  in  yom-  life,"  says  she. 

"  Then  I  must  not  ken  how  to  mak  it,"  says  I;  "  but 
aiblins  ye'll  teach  me." 
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" Scliulemaisters  dinnaneed  to  be  tauglit,"  says  she;  "ye 
ken  nicelies  how  to  mak  love  to  Betty  Aitchison — at  least 
to  her  siller." 

This  was  the  miller's  youngest  daughter. — "  What  feck  o' 
siller  has  Betty?"  says  I. 

"Ye  can  gang  and  ask  her,"  says  she. 

"  Hoot,  what  serves  a'  this  canglLng?"  says  I,  taking  hold 
o'  her  arm,  and  slipping  it  into  mine — "  you  are  as  het  in  the 
temper  as  a  jenny-nettle,  woman." 

"  Ye're  the  first  that  said  it,"  says  she. 

"And  I  hope  I'll  be  the  last,"  says  I.  And  on  we  joggit, 
asloving-hke  as  if  we  had  been  returning  from  the  kirk  on  our 
bridal. 

It  might  be  four  weeks  after  this  meeting,  that  Margery 
and  I  were  out,  on  an  autumn  evening,  in  the  lang  green 
loaning  that  leads  down  to  the  Linthaughs.  It  was  as  bonny 
a  night  as  man  could  be  abroad  in:  the  moon,  nearly  fuU, 
was  just  rising  owre  the  Black  Cairn,  and  the  deep  stiUness 
that  prevailed  was  only  broken  by  the  low  monotonous  mur- 
mur o'  the  trees,  or  interrupted  by  our  own  footsteps.  I 
dinua  ken  how  long  we  might  have  sauntered  in  the  loaning 
— aiblins,  two  hours  —  and  though  inchned  a'  the  time  to 
confess  to  Margery  that  I  loved  her,  I  could  not  bring  my- 
sel  to  out  with  it,  for  aye  as  I  was  about  to  attempt  it,  I 
felt  as  if  something  were  threatening  to  choke  me.  At  last 
I  thought  on  an  expedient.  And  what  was  it,  think  ye  ?  No 
—  you'll  not  guess,  Eichard;  but  you'll  laugh  when  you 
hear,  I  had  recently  got  by  heart  the  affecting  ballad 
that  had  been  written  by  a  freend  o'  my  ain,  on  Willie 
Grahame  and  Jeanie  Sanderson  o'  Cavers,  a  little  before 
Jeanie's  death;  and,  thinks  I — as  I  was  a  capital  hand  at 
the  Scotch — Ise  try  what  efiect  the  reciting  o'  it  will  have 
upon  Margery;  for  wha  kens  but  it  may  move  her  heart 
to  love  and  p^ty?  This  scheme  being  formed,  I  says  to 
her— ^ 
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"Margeiy,  did  you  ever  hear  the  waesome  ballad  about 
Jeanie  Sanderson  and  her  sweetheart?" 

"Where  was  I  to  hear  if?"  saj's  she. 

"Would  ye  like  to  hear  it?"  says  L 

"  I'm  no  caring,"  says  she. 

And  wi'  that  I  began  the  ditty;  but,  as  it  has  never  been 
in  preut,  I  had  better  rin  owre  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
judge  o'  its  fitness  for  accomplishing  my  end.  It  begins  as 
if  Jeanie — who  was  dying  o'  consumption— were  addressing 
hersel  to  AViUie  Grahame,  and  he  to  her — vice  versd. 

SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 

"  Six  years  have  come  and  gane,  "Willie, 

Since  first  I  met  with  you; 
And  througla  each  chequer 'd  scene  I've  been 

Affectionate  and  true. 
But  now  my  yearning  heart  must  a' 

Its  cherish'd  hopes  resign; 
For  never  on  this  side  the  grave 

Can  my  true  love  be  mine." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  o'  death,  Jeanie, 

Unless  that  ye  would  break 
The  heart  that  cheerfully  would  shed 

Its  life's-blood  for  your  sake; — 
For  what  a  dreary  blank  this  world 

Would  prove  to  me,  I  trow, 
If  ye  were  sleeping  your  long  sleep 

Upon  yon  cauld  green  knowe ! " 

"  When  I  have  pass'd  from  earth,  Willie, 

E'en  sorrow  as  you  will, 
Tour  stricken  heart  will  pleasure  seek 

In  other  objects  still. 
For  though,  wheu  my  worn  frame  is  cauld. 

Tour  grief  may  be  profound. 
My  very  na'xe  will  soon  become 

Like  a  forgotten  sound  !  " 

*'  I'm  wae  to  see  the  cheek,  J-eanie, 
That  shamed  the  elder  wine. 
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Now  stripp'd  o'  a'  the  tloom  that  told 
Your  heart's  fond  love  langsyne. 

But  do  not,  Jeanie  Sanderson, 
Come  owre  your  death  to  me: 

It's  pain  enow  to  see  you  look 
So  sad  on  a'  you  see." 

**  I'm  dying  on  my  feet,  Willie, 

Whate'er  you'd  have  me  say; 
And  my  last  hour  on  earth,  I  feel, 

Draws  nearer  every  day. 
Nor  can  ye  with  false  hopes  deceive; 

For  ne'er  can  summer's  heat 
Eestore  the  early  blighted  flower 

That's  crush'd  aneath  your  feet." 

"  Oh,  bring  once  more  to  mind,  Jeanie, 

The  happiness  we've  seen. 
When  at  the  gloaming's  tranquil  fa' 

We  sought  the  loaning  green. 
Ye  ken  how  oft  I  came  when  ye 

Sat  eerie,  love,  at  hame. 
And  tapp'd  at  that  bit  lattice,  whiles— 

Your  ain  true  Willie  Grahame ! " 

"  It's  like  a  vanish'd  dream,  Willie, 

The  memory  o'  the  past. 
And  oft  I've  thought  our  happiness 

Owre  great  at  times  to  last. 
Alas !  your  coming  now  I  watch 

In  sickness  and  in  pain; 
But  will  ye  seek  my  mother's  door 

When  once  that  I  am  gane  1 " 

*'  You're  harbouring  thoughts  o'  me,  Jeanie, 

It's  wrong  for  you  to  breathe; 
For  oh,  is  wretchedness  the  gift 

To  me  ye  would  bequeath  1 
I've  ne'er  through  life  loved  ane  but  yonj 

And  must  the  hopes  o'  years 
Be  rooted  from  my  heart  at  once, 

And  quench'd  in  bitter  tears  ] " 
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"  Te  stand  'tween  me  and  heaven,  Willie, 

Yet,  oh,  I  do  not  blame, 
Nor  seek  to  wound  the  feeling  heart, 
*  Who:je  love  was  aye  the  same. 

But  love  is  selfish  to  the  last, 

And  I  should  like  to  wear 
The  locket  round  my  neck,  when  gane. 

That  holds  my  Willie's  hair !  " 

"  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  Jeanie, 

To  see  you  thus  give  way 
To  trouble  ye  are  forcing  on, 

For  a'  your  freends  can  say. 
And  do  ye  think  that  I  could  e'er 

To  others  passion  vow. 
Were  death  to  break  the  link  that  binds 

Our  hearts  so  closely  now  ? " 

"  It  may  be  that  long  time,  Willie, 

Will  teach  you  to  forget, 
Nor  leave  within  your  breast — for  me — 

One  feeling  o'  regret. 
But,  should  you  fold  another's  heart 

To  yours  with  fond  regard. 
Oh,  think  on  her  who  then  shall  lie 

Happ'd  up  in  yon  kirkyard  !  " 

Weel,  a'  the  time  I  was  repeating  the  ballad,  I  saw,  in 
the  changing  expression  o'  Margery's  countenance,  that 
there  was  a  tender  struggle  going  on  in  her  heart;  but 
when  X  came  to  the  last  verse,  she  could  restrain  her  feel- 
ings no  longer,  but  grat  outright,  as  if  Jeanie  had  been  her 
ain  sister.  I  was  rather  on,  Richai'd^  for  the  greeting  my- 
Belj  but,  affecting  an  indifference  1  did  not  feel,  I  says  to 
her,  as  she  was  in  the  act  o'  wiping  her  eyes  wi'  her  pocket- 
napkin — 

"  Would  ye  greet  for  me,  Margery,  were  I  dying  ? " 

"You're  very  like  a  dying  person,  or  you're  uaething," 
says  she. 

"There  are  few  lovers  to  be  met  wi',"  says  I,  "like 
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WilKe  Grahxime  and  Jeanie  Sanderson — tlieir  devotedness  is 
rare." 

"Ye'll  be  judging  frae  yersel,  Ise  warrant,"  says  Mar- 
gery. 

"  Oh,"  says  I,  "  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  could  mak  as  guid 
a  sweetheart  as  Willie  Grahame,  would  onybody  try  me. 
But  I've  a  secret  to  tell  ye,  woman,"  continued  I,  summon- 
ing up  courage  to  mak  a  confession. 

"  Women  canna  keep  secrets,"  says  she;  "so  ye  had  better 
no  trust  me  wi'  it." 

A  long  silence  was  the  upshot  o'  this,  and  we  sauntered 
on,  as  if  we  had  been  two  walking  statues,  till  we  came 
within  sight  o'  the  manse.  Margery  could  not  but  notice 
my  perplexityj  for  I  looked  round  and  round  about  me  a 
thousand  times,  for  fear  o'  listeners,  and  hemmed  again  and 
again,  as  the  words  mounted  to  my  lips,  and  swooned  away 
in  a  biu'ning  blush  on  my  face. 

"  What  was  it  ye  were  gaun  to  tell  me  ? "  at  last  says 
she.  "  It  maun  be  some  great  secret,  surely,  that  ye're  in 
such  terror  to  disclose  it." 

"  Wcel,  Margery,"  says  I,  in  the  greatest  fervDirr,  locking 
her  hand  passionately  in  baith  o'  mine — "if  ye  wiU  have  it 

— I  LOVE  YOU  ! " 

"Is  that  a'  ?"  says  she,  coolly  slipping  awa  her  hand.  "I 
really  thought,  from  seeing  sae  muckle  dumb-show,  that  ye 
had  something  o'  importance  to  tell  me." 

"Might  I  ask,  if  ye  like  we.?"  says  I  to  her,  earnestly. 

"Were  it  even  possible  that  I  did,"  says  she,  "do  ye 
think  that  I  wad  be  sic  a  born  fool  as  to  teU  ye  ? — Atweel 
do  I  no!" 

I  had  often  heard,  Richard,  o'  folic  being  dumbfoundered; 
but,  till  that  moment,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  so 
mysel;  and  such  was  the  keen  sense  o'  my  silliness,  that  I 
even  wished  I  might  sink  down  through  the  earth,  clean 
out  o'  sight  and  hearing.   As  matters  stood,  however,  I  saw 
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there  was  naething  for  it  but  urging  Margery  to  discretion; 
z:j  I  says  till  her,  seriously- 

"  I  hope  in  heaven,  Margery,  that  neither  your  partner 
nor  anybody  else  will  be  the  better  o'  what  has  passed  be- 
tween you  and  me  this  night ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  says  she, 

"Why,"  says  I,  "I  mean,  that  ye'U  no  acquaint  them  wi' 
my  liking  for  you." 

"  Guid  tndy,"  says  she,  wi'  a  toss  o'  her  head,  "I  wad  hae 
muckle  to  speak  aboot !  To  tell  ye  the  truth,  lad,  I  never 
was  thinking  ony  mair  aboot  it,  nor  wad  it  hae  entered  into 
my  head  again,  had  ye  no  mentioned  it." 

"I  do  not  care,"  says  I,  rather  wittily,  "how  seldom  it 
enter  your  head,  Margery,  so  long  as  it  engage  your 
heart." 

"  Ye're  a  queer  man,"  says  she,  "to  be  a  schulemaister; '* 
and  skipped  aff  to  the  manse,  without  expressing  the  least 
desire  to  see  me  again. 

When  I  went  home  and  lay  down  in  bed  that  night,  I 
could  do  nothing  but  toss  and  tumble;  and  aye  as  my  silli- 
ness recurred  to  me,  I  would  have  uttered  a  loud  hem,  as  a 
person  will  do  when  he  is  clearing  his  throat,  to  keep  the 
racking  thought  down;  but,  in  spite  o'  a'  I  could  do,  it  con- 
tinued uppermost,  and  kept  torturing  me  till  better  than 
half-past  four  in  the  morning.  Weel,  thinks  I,  this  is  really 
a  fine  pass  I've  brought  mysel  to !  Ill  not  only  become  the 
laughingstock  o'  the  minister  and  his  wife,  but  the  whole 
town  will  join  in  with  ready  chorus.  Time  slipped  on,  how- 
ever, and  things  remained  much  the  same,  save  that  Mar- 
gery took  upon  hersel  a  great  many  airs,  and  behaved  on 
a'  occasions  as  if  I  were  her  humble  servant.  At  last, 
Richard,  I  took  heart  o'  grace,  plucked  up  a  spirit,  and 
seemed  careless  about  her.  That  Margery  was  secretly 
piqued  at  this,  I  had  ample  proof;  for,  meeting  William 
Aitchison  one  night  at  her  father's— for  she  had  then  left 
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the  minister's  service— to  mortify  me,  the  puir  creature  paid 
the  most  marked  attention  to  the  young  man,  scarcely  goam- 
ing  me;  but,  for  a'  that,  I  could  see  plainly  aneugh  that  she 
preferred  me  in  her  heart,  though  her  pride  would  not  let 
her  show  it.  Nor  did  she  stop  here;  for,  when  Aitchison 
rose  to  go  away,  she  hurried  to  the  press,  and  taking  out  a 
bottle  o'  spirits,  she  poured  him  out  a  di-am,  which  he  no 
sooner  had  swallowed,  than  she  put  away  the  bottle  and  the 
glass,  without  so  muckle  as  sajdng,  "  CoWj,  will  ye  taste?" 
But  I  saw  through  a'  this,  Richard;  and,  though  she  went 
to  the  door  and  laughed  and  chatted  with  him,  I  knew 
brawhes,  from  her  very  manner,  that  she  was  acting,  and 
would  have  gien  the  best  thing  in  a'  the  house,  to  have 
been  freends  with  me  again.  At  last,  into  the  room  she 
comes,  and  sets  hersel  doun  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands  owre 
ilk  other.  Now,  thinks  I,  I'll  pay  ye  back  in  your  ain  coin, 
lass;  so  I  rattled  away  with  her  brother,  for  as  guid  ashalf- 
an-hour,  about  the  qualities  o'  bone-dust  and  marl,,  never 
letting  on  that  I  saw  her  a'  the  time,  until  happening  to  pat 
the  auld  colly  that  lay  sound  asleep  on  the  hearthstane,  the 
puir  creature,  vexed  at  the  thought  o'  the  dumb  beast  get- 
ting that  attention  paid  him  which  was  denied  to  hersel, 
kicked  him  ill-naturedly  with  her  foot,  and  ordered  him  out 
o'  the  room. 

"  I  thought  lassies  were  aye  best-natui-ed  when  they  had 
seen  their  jo  and  dearie,"  says  I,  giving  her  brother  a  slv- 
dunch  with  my  arm,  and  looking  slily  up  in  Margery's  fac(^ 

"  She's  in  the  sulks,  the  jade,"  says  her  mother;  "  and  if 
she  doesna  keep  a  better  temper,  the  worst  will  be  her  ain 
—that's  a'  that  I'll  say." 

Margery  made  no  reply  to  this;  but  taking  the  candlestick 
into  her  hand  that  stood  on  the  table,  left  the  parlour  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

"What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  and  her  now,  James?"  says 
the  auld  wil'e— for  she  did  not  mind  styling  me  Maister,  as 
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we  were  so  very  familiar,  though  I  must  say  that  Llargery's 
faither  continued  to  the  last  to  Maister  me— he  had  such  a 
regard  for  mysel,  and  veneration  for  the  profession. 

"  There  is  naething  the  matter  with  us,"  says  I — "  that  I 
ken  o',  -at  least." 

"  Come,  come,  lad;  ye  maunna  tell  me  that,"  says  she; 
"  it's  no  little  that  will  ding  my  lass;  and  if  ye  hae  slighted 
her  for  ony  o'  the  Aitchisons,  it  says  unco  little  for  you,  wi' 
a'  yoiir  learning.  Oh,  shame  fa'  that  weary,  weary  siller!" 
added  she,  shaking  her  head,  and  leaving  the  room;  "it's 
been  the  bane  o'  true  love  sin  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  will,  I  think,  till  it  have  an  end." 

On  my  road  home  that  night  I  resolved  in  my  mind  to 
trifle  no  longer  with  Margery;  for  I  became  convinced  it  was 
but  heartless  conduct,  to  say  the  very  least  o't.  To  get  her 
to  confess,  however,  that  she  loved  me,  I  was  resolutely  de- 
termined on;  and,  after  devising  a  thousand  schemes,  I  at 
last  thought  o'  trying  what  effect  my  way-going  would  have 
upon  her.  Accordingly,  as  ye  may  weel  remember,  Eichard, 
I  got  a  report  circulated  that  I  had  an  intention  o'  going  out 
to  America,  to  try  my  luck  in  the  other  world;  so,  meeting 
with  Margery  one  night  between  the  Eanklebm-n  and  her 
ain  house,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  objections  to  take  a 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  Linthaughs. 

"  What  are  ye  gaun  to  do  at  the  Linthaughs  1" 

"  Do  ye  not  know,"  says  I,  "  that  I'm  about  to  leave  this 
quarter,  for  guid  and  a',  for  America?"  Her  heart  lap 
into  her  mouth  at  hearing  this,  and  she  quickly  cast  her 
eyes  round  on  me,  which  were  brimful  o'  tears,  as  if  to  see 
whether  or  no  I  spoke  in  earnest,  and  hurriedly  withdrew 
them  the  same  moment  v.-Ithout  uttering  a  word.  "  It's  a 
trying  thing,"  says  I,  "  to  leave  the  place  o'  ane's  nativity. 
It  may  appear  childish,  but  there  is  a  charm  attaches  even 
to  the  schulehouse,  with  its  clay  floor,  and  dirty  hacked  tables, 
that  my  heart  cannot  resist;  and,  as  sure  as  death,  Margery, 
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the  very  wooden  chair,  whose  hind  legs  I  rock  baclcwards 
and  forwards  on  when  the  class  is  ranged  before  me,  dimmed 
my  eyes  with  tears  this  morning,  when  I  reflected  that,  in 
a  few  weeks,  some  stranger  lad  should  sit  npon  it.  It  was 
but  the  other  night,  too,  that  I  chanced  to  light  upon  a  few 
simple  verses  in  Mrs  Heslop's  album  that  quite  unmanned 
me. 

"What  were  they  about?"  says  Margery. 

"  Just  about  a  person's  way-going  and  fareweel-taking," 
says  I;  "  and  the  wiiter,  in  speaking  o'  the  sorrow  it  occa- 
sioned him,  to  take  a  last  look  o'  ony  familiar  object,  says, 
truly  and  feelingly — 

*  I  never  look'd  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 
Shrank  -with  a  feeling,  almost  pain, 
Even  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

I  never  spoke  the  word  Farewell ! 

But  with  an  utterance  faint  and  broken; 
A  heart- sick  yearning  for  the  time 

When  it  should  never  more  be  spoken.* 

"  God  only  knows,"  continued  I,  in  the  same  deep  earnest- 
ness, "  whether  the  time  will  ever  come  round  to  me  when 
the  bitter  word  shall  never  be  spoken  again.  Our  evening 
walks,  Margery,  will  soon  be  at  an  end;  but  go  where  I 
will,  never  can  I  forget  the  green  banks  o'  the  Yarrow,  and 
the  beetling  brow  o'  those  hills,  with  their  red  heather  and 
bleached  bent,  where  I  used  to  rin  when  a  callant;  and  no 
scene,  however  grand  or  lovely,  can  ever  have  nearer  and 
warmer  clamis  upon  my  affection,  than  this  loaning,  Mar- 
gery, where  you  and  I  have  watched  the  lang  streaks  o'  the 
yellow  sunlight  fading  in  the  grey  clouds  o'  evening,  as  the 
twilight  thickened  round  us,  rendering  us  as  happy  as  if 
we  were  under  the  delusion  o'  glamoury.  In  the  sad  clear- 
ness o'  regret,  the  whole  o'  the  simple  images  o'  the  past 
are  crowding  ovrre  my  fancy;  and  now  that  I  am  thinking 
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o'  leaving  Selkirk,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  melanclioly 
sensation  o'  loneliness  that  possesses  me.  I  depart  from  it 
a  green  bough,  and  can  only  return— if  ever  I  be  permitted 
to  come  back— a  withered,  sapless  stem;  and,  though  the 
sun  may  shine,  the  birds  sing,  and  that  bonny  green  haugh 
present  the  same  garniture  o'  sweets  and  beauties  as  ever, 
what  will  it  a'  avail,  Margery,  if  you,  and  a'  them  that  I 
care  for,  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  left  me  with- 
out a  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  world !" 

Here  the  tears  actually  trickled  down  my  cheelcs,  Eichard, 
having  wrought  my  feelings  into  such  a  fermentation;  and 
Margery,  the  same  moment,  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and 
breathed  on  my  neck,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voice,  the 
love  o'  her  warm  and  feeling  heart. 

"Will  ye  cross  the  Atlantic  with  me,  Margery?"  says  I, 
while  the  dear  creature  still  trembled  palpably  by  my  side. 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  she,  tenderly;  "bat  ye' re  no  gaun  to 
leave  Selkirk,  James;  and  ye  ken  ye're  only  saying  sae  to 
try  me." 

"  You  and  my  happiness  are  so  utterly  entwined,  IMar- 
gery,"  says  I,  "that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  harbour  the 
thought,  were  it  to  make  you  uneasy.    I'll  no  stir  afooV 

About  two  months  after  this  took  place,  Margery  and  I 
were  married  by  Mr  Heslop,  our  ain  minister;  and  a  braw 
wedding  we  had,  there  being  no  less  than  eight  couple, 
besides  my  guidfather,  at  it.  And,  certies,  she  could  not 
complain  o'  her  do%vn-sitting;  for,  though  I  say  it  who 
shoidd  not,  I  do  not  believe  there's  a  brawer  house  than 
ours — among  those  o'  our  ain  graith,  I  mean— in  a'  Selkirk, 
or  one  where  you'll  find  half  o'  the  comfort;  for  Margery 
and  I  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  our  twa  bonny 
bairns,  John  and  Mary — the  laddie's  christened  after  my 
faither,  and  the  lassie  after  the  wife's  mother  —  mingle 
with  us  nightly  around  our  cheerful  fireside  in  the  snug 
little  parlour,  delighting  us  with  theii-  endearing  prattle, 
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and  beguiling  our  cares  with  the  innocent  joyousness  o'  their 
happy  hearts.  You  may  think  me  a  weak  man,  Richard; 
but  I  doubt  not  the  most  feck  o'  parents  are  like  mysel — 
fond  o'  speaking  about  their  oifspring— no  minding  that  it 
may  be  tii-esome  aneugh  to  those  that  never  had  ony  them- 
selves; yet  could  we  but  feel  how  the  sunshine  o'  their 
young  and  glad  hearts  reflects  itself  back  upon  a  doting 
faither's,  I  am  certain  ye  would  think  that  I  was  more  to 
be  envied  in  my  domestic  happiness  than  the  monarch  o' 
England;  and  weel  can  I -exclaim,  in  the  words  o'  the  Scot- 
tish sang — 


-'a 


"  I  view,  with  mair  than  kingly  pride, 
My  hearth — a  heaven  o'  rapture; 
While  Mary's  hand  in  mine  will  slide. 
As  Jockie  reads  his  chapter." 
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"Not  to  flatter  you,  Maister  Brown,"  said  the  souter, 
when  the  dominie  had  finished  the  account  of  his  courtship, 
"  yoiu'  wooing  is  a  capital  tale  in  itself;  and  could  it  only 
be  put  into  prent,  in  the  simple  and  honest  manner— for  ye 
hide  nothing— that  you've  gone  owre  it,  I'll  venture  to  say 
that  a  more  laughable  story  is  no  in  the  book.  Deil  o'  the 
like  o'  it  I  ever  heard;  so  muckle  duplicity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sheepishness  on  the  other;  and,  after  a',  to  think 
that  ye  should  have  won  your  wife's  heart  by  such  a  wily 
stratagem.  Ye  talked,  if  I  remember  rightly,  o'  being  weel 
up  in  years  ere  ye  fell  in  love;  but  atwcel  I  cannot  say  the 
same,  for  I  was  owre  head  and  ears  in  it  before  I  was 
rightly  into  my  teens.  Having  my  faither's  business  in 
Selkirk  to  fall  back  upon,  and  being  rather  handsome,  and 
no  that  ill-farand,  and  naturally  gifted,  like  the  rest  o'  oui' 
family— for  our  cleverness  a'  came  by  the  Maxwells— that's 
our  mother's  side  o'  the  house— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  the  young  lassies  o'  the  place  should  have  held  a  great 
racket  about  me.  I  was  even  styled  the  leddies'  man;  and, 
night  after  night,  I  might  have  been  seen  strolling  away 
down  by  the  Pleasance,  in  company  with  the  Jacksons — high 
as  they  hold  their  heads  above  you  and  me  now,  Maister 
Brown;  and,  at  other  times,  with  the  braw  niece  o'  the 
dean  o'  guild.  At  our  annual  fairs,  too,  I  have  seen  the 
genteeler  lasses— farmers'  daughters  and  the  like— flocking 
about  me  for  their  fairing  in  perfect  droves;  and  I'm  cer- 
tain there  was  not  one  o'  them,  either  from  Selkirkshire  or 
Roxburghshire,  but  who  would  have  waded  the  Tweed  for 
me,  had  I  but  held  up  my  thumb.  I  was  very  ill  to  please, 
however;  for,  unless  I  could  get  one  possessed  o'  youth, 
beauty,  and  siller,  I  had  resolved  never  to  marry.  These 
three  requisites  I  considered  indispensable  in  a  wife;  and 
though,  at  times,  I  felt  my  prudent  resolution  nearly  sapped 
by  the  winning' gentleness  o'  Susan  Baillie,  I  still  prevented 
the  sacred  citadel  o'  my  heart  from  being  openly  taken,  and 
kept  cautiously  speculating  upon  the  untoward  consequences 
o'  a  rash  and  imprudent  marriage.  My  faither  di'opping  o2 
just  as  I  was  entering  upon  my  three-and-twentieth  year, 
his  business  was  consigned  owre  to  me,  with  the  whole  o' 
his  effects;  and,  although  the  heavy  bereavement  did  not 
faU  to  make  a  suitable  impression  upon  my  heart,  I  felt  my 
personal  consequence  greatly  increased,  from  the  ckcum- 
stance  o'  standing  in  his  slioon.  The  Johnsons  went  actually 
mad  about  me,  besides  scores  o'  others,  as  weel  to  do  in  the 
world  as  any  Johnson  among  them;  and  many  a  trap  was 
set  for  me,  by  auld  crones  who  had  daughters  at  a  marriage- 
able age  hanging  on  their  hands.  I  continued,  however,  to 
gallant  away  among  them,  as  a  kind  o'  general  lover;  and 
at  a'  their  select  parties,  there  was  I  to  be  found  figuring. 

Thus  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  passed  on,  and  I  still 
remained  in  single  blessedness,  while  the  young  leddies  o'  riiy 
acquaintance  kept  stepping  off  one  by  one — some  marrying 
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tradesmen's  sons,  and  others  the  young  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  counties,  till  not  one  o'  a'  the  num- 
ber that  I  used  to  caper  about  with  was  left  for  my  taking. 
The  very  bairns  o'  some  o'  them,  breeched  and  unbreeched, 
were  big  aneugh  to  come  to  my  shop  and  get  the  measure  o' 
their  shoon;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Susan  Baillie's  auld 
Irish  nurse — Susan  was  then  Mrs  Captain  Fraser— brought 
down  the  auldest  lassie  in  her  hand,  to  get  a  pair  o'  red 
boots  fitted  on,  I  declare  the  very  tears  came  into  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  the  little  creature — she  looked  so  like  her  mo- 
ther ! 

*'  Losh,  me !"  says  I  to  Peggy  Byrne,  "  that  lassie  makes 
me  an  auld  man." 

"  Och,  and  it's  your  own  fault,  Master  Blackwell,"  says 
the  nurse,  "that  your  ould  at  all  at  all;  for  you,  who  are  a 
gintleman  born,  should  be  glad  to  have  the  mistress  and 
purty  childer  at  home,  even  to  spake  to." 

"  A  wife  is  an  expensive  piece  o'  furniture  to  keep  about 
a  house,"  says  I. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  the  heart  for  you,  sir,"  says  she;  "  and  if 
you  care  for  yoursilf,  you'll  not  let  a  thrifle  of  money  pre- 
vint  you  from  trating  yoiu'silf  to  some  genteel  cratur  of  a 
wife.  Will  you  just  give  a  look  to  this  swate  gMeen,  God 
bles^s  it!"  added  she,  kissing  the  wee  lassie,  " and  say  if  ye 
could  grudge  her  bit  of  brade,  poor  sowl,  or  the  brade  of 
the  moder  that  bore  her?" 

"  But  I  cannot  get  anybody  to  please  me,  woman,"  says 
I,  jocularly. 

"  Take  my  word  and  honour,  as  an  Irishwoman,"  says 
Peggy,  in  Hibernian  warmth,  "  you'll  bring  the  shame  of 
the  world  on  yoursilf,  and  ye  will,  ye  wilL  I  thought  once 
you  could  not  live  after  my  mistress  Susan;  but  she's  lost 
to  you,  anyhow,  the  jewel,  and  I  only  know  you  will 
never  have  it  in  your  power  to  get  a  glance  of  love  from 
such  two  swate  eyes  again." 
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"  There  are  better  fish  in  the  sea,"  says  I,  "  than  ever 
came  out  o'  it." 

"  Don't  attimpt  to  say  so,"  says  she;  "for,  though  many 
a  nate,  dacent  girl  is  to  the  fore,  'tis  a  silfish  cratm-  they 
wish  bad  luck  to;  and  maybe  your  houoiu-  will  let  me  teU 
you  the  iligant  ould  story  of  the  '  Crooked  Stick'  for  your 
idification.    Well,  then,"  she  went  on,  "  you  must  know 
there  was  a  whimsical  young  woman  sent  into  a  green  lane, 
having  on  either  side  tall  and  beautiful  trees;  and  she  was 
tould  to  pick  out  and  bring  away  the  straightest  and  piu-- 
tiest  branch  she  could  find.    She  was  left  at  liberty  to  go 
to  the  end,  if  she  plased;  but  she  was  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  allowed  to  retrace  her  steps,  to  make  choice  of  a  stick 
she  had  akeady  slighted.     Beautiful  and  tall  were  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  swate  to  look  upon;  and  each  in 
its  turn  was  decaived  in  not  bemg  preferred;  for  the  silly 
maiden  went  on  and  on,  without  any  rason,  vainly  expect- 
ing to  get  a  more  perfect  stick  than  those  that  corn-ted  her 
two  eyes.   At  long  and  last,  the  trees  became  smaller,  while 
blurs  and  warts  disfigured  their  crooked  boughs.    She  could 
not,  she  thought  within  hersilf,  choose  such  mbbitch.    But 
what  was  she  to  do  1— for  lo !  she  had  arrived  at  the  ind  of 
her  journey,  and,  instead  of  a  nate  young  branch  from  a 
stately  tree,  an  ould  deformed  bough  was  all  that  remained 
within  her  reach.    So  the  silly  maiden  had  to  take  the 
crooked  stick  at  last,  and  return  with  it  in  her  hand,  amidst 
the  jeering  of  the  beautiful  trees  which  she  had  formerly 
despised.    And  now,"  said  Peggy  Byrne,  in  conclusion, 
"  remember  the  crooked  dick,  your  honour,  and  give  over 
your  dilly-dallying,  or  sure  enough  you'll  get  it— you  will." 
I  laughed  heartily  at  the  Irish  mu'se's  foolery;  and  that 
very  night,  I  mind,  I  had  as  queer  a  dream  as  mortal  ever 
dreamed.    I  thought  I  was  out  on  a  fine  summer's  day  in 
the  month  o'  June,  fishing  in  the  stream  a  little  below 
Selkirk,  where  the  Tweed  is  augmented  by  the  Ettrick.    I 
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was  angKng,  I  thought,  with  the  artificial  fly  in  the  man- 
ner o'  worm;  and,  though  the  water  was  very  turbid, 
trouts,  like  silly  women,  are  so  apt  to  be  taken  with  appear- 
ances, that  that  day  multitudes  o'  them  eagerly  seized 
the  deadly  barb,  and  only  found  out  the  deceit  at  the 
precious  cost  o'  their  lives !  I  imagined  I  was  particularly 
nice,  however,  in  choosing  the  fish  I  raised;  for,  as  I  drew 
them  ashore  upon  the  nearest  channel,  instead  o'  rinning  for- 
ward with  alacrity  and  seizing  them,  I  thought  I  stood  like 
an  innocent,  tiu'ning  owi-e  in  my  mind  whether  the  trouts 
were  o'  such  a  quality  as  to  repay  me  for  the  trouble  o' 
stooping  to  take  them  up.  Presently  the  fish,  not  being 
properly  banked,  would  have  broken  the  gut  and  torn  them- 
selves from  the  hook,  leaving  me  in  bewilderment  and 
shame,  to  execrate  my  ain  stupid  indecision.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst  o'  it;  for  in  some  cases  I  actually  fancied  I 
saw  the  same  bonny  detached  trouts  taken  further  down 
the  stream  by  other  anglers,  while  a  number,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  to  get  free,  would  have  been  seen  pining,  with 
wounded  hearts,  at  the  bottom  o'  the  water,  unable  appa- 
rently either  to  feed  or  spawn.  To  add  to  my  vexation, 
Maister  Brown,  the  stream  began  suddenly  to  clear,  while 
the  fish,  from  the  quantity  o'  food  that  covered  the  water, 
grew  lazy,  and  would  not  so  muckle  as  move.  At  last  I 
thought  I  threw  in,  for  the  last  time,  in  a  fit  o'  desperation, 
and  what  should  I  do  but  hook  a  huge  salmon  by  the  side 
fin !  He  immediately  started  in  beautiful  style  for  his  far 
hame,  the  sea;  and  as  a  fish  so  fastened  was  no  better  se- 
cured than  a  young  bluid-horse  bridled  by  the  middle  in- 
stead o'  the  mouth,  I  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  fol- 
lowing him,  and  using  my  legs  as  weel  as  my  line.  Away 
we  accordingly  went,  at  a  dead  heat,  down  the  Tweed — 
starting  from  about  Ettrick  foot,  while  the  fish  every  now 
and  then  would  have  sprung  furiously  out  o'  the  water  in 
his  attempts  to  shiver  the  line  vrith  his  tail.    It  would  noi 
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a'  do,  however;  and,  after  a  great  many  Iioui's'  play,  I 
thought  we  landed  at  "  Coldstream  Brig-end,"  where,  find- 
ing him  greatly  exhausted,  I  drew  him  closer  and  closer  to 
the  edge,  whiles  giving  him  a  brattle  out  into  the  deep 
water,  till  seeing  him  unable  to  give  any  further  resistance, 
I  gafied  and  secured  him.  But,  judge  o'  my  mortification, 
when,  instead  o'  a  bonny  plump  salmon,  a  lean,  deformed 
skate  lay  in  the  dead-thraws  upon  the  white  gravel,  to  mock 
me  for  my  pains!  The  bahns,  at  this  moment,  whom  I 
thought  I  saw  distinctly  on  the  bridge,  setting  up  a  wicked 
shout  o'  derision,  I  awoke  with  the  noise.  Nor  will  I  ever 
forget  the  agony  that  I  was  in— the  sweat  ran  from  my  body 
like  a  planet  shower;  and  do  what  I  liked,  I  could  not  get 
the  disagreeable  image  o'  the  ill-coloured  toom  skate  from 
my  mind;  for  aye,  as  I  dovered  owre  again,  I  was  as  sud- 
denly started  by  the  presence  o'  the  hateful  fish  laying  itsel 
cheek  by  jowl  alongside  o'  me. 

You  may  laugh  as  ye  hke,  Maister  Brown,  at  this  strange 
dream;  but,  when  you  hear  how  significantly  the  crowning 
event  in  the  after-history  o'  my  life  was  prefigured  by  it, 
you'll  see  less  cause  for  laughter,  I'm  thinking.  It  might 
be  half-a-year  subsequent  to  the  dream,  or  thereabouts, 
that  I  happened  to  be  in  Wooler  on  a  jaunt;  and  as  the 
place  and  the  folk  about  it  were  muckle  to  my  mind,  I  was 
induced  to  protract  my  stay  for  several  weeks.  I  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  o'  several  o'  the  young  leddies  o'  the  same 
caste  as  mysel;  and,  among  others,  I  got  uncommonly  inti- 
mate with  a  Miss  Cochrane,  and  her  sister  Arabella.  The 
former,  I  was  told,  had  a  hantle  o'  siller,  besides  rich  ex- 
pectations from  some  auld  aunt  in  Newcastle;  while  stories 
were  whispered  o'  the  prodigious  number  o'  offers  she  had 
refused,  and  that  he  would  be  considered  a  lucky  man  who 
should  make  ofi"  with  such  a  capital  prize !  Here,  thinks  I, 
I've  fallen  on  my  feet  at  last;  and,  if  I  do  not  impove  the 
golden  opportunity  to  my  advantage,  blame  me.  Miss  Coch- 
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raue  continued  shy,  however;  and  I  was  beginning  to  de- 
spair o'  making  any  impression,  when,  one  night,  being  at  a 
party  with  her  and  her  sister,  at  the  house  o'  a  Mrs  Caven- 
dish, we  a'  three  grew  so  delighted  with  each  other,  that  it 
was  agreed,  before  parting,  that,  as  neither  Arabella  nor  her- 
sel  had  ever  seen  Coldstream,  and  as  they  had  a  genteel 
cousin  there,  we  should  take  a  trip  to  it  the  next  day  in  a  post- 
chaise.     Off  we  accordingly  went  on  the  ensuing  morning; 
and,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  town,  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched for  the  genteel  cousm,  when  presently  a  little  dis- 
sipated-looking creature  made  his  appearance,  who,  at  the 
sight  o'  his  dear  Sophia  and  Arabella,  was  like  to  go  into 
ecstatics.    He  did  not  need  to  be  asked  twice  to  join  us  at 
dinner;-  for  he  moved  about  as  if  the  inn  had  been  his  ain, 
and  he  fell  to  the  dainties  we  had  ordered  as  greedily  as  a 
half-famished  cur.    The  wine  and  brandy,  too,  were  sent 
down  his  throat  as  if  his  stomach  had  been  a  sand-bed,  and 
he  kept  di'inking  glasses  with  us  every  whip-touch,  first 
asking  me  to  join  him,  and  then  his  "  dear  cousins,"  till,  long 
before  the  dinner  was  owre,  I  had  got  so  completely  rosined, 
that  I  could  not  weel  make  out  where  I  was,  or  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  appearance  o'  the  two  strange  women  that 
sat  on  each  side  o'  me.    The  haze,  however,  that  hung 
owre  me  began  to  go  off  in  the  course  o'  the  evening;  and, 
when  I  cleared  up  sufficiently,  the  Coldstream  birkie  pro- 
posed that  we  should  sally  out  and  get  a  sight  o'  the  famed 
"  Brig-end,"  where  the  well-known  Peter  Moodie  celebrated 
clandestine  marriages. 

"  I'm  yer  man  for  a  spree,"  says  I — for  the  brandy,  by 
this  time,  had  flown  to  my  head.  And,  starting  to  my  feet, 
and  seizing  Miss  Cochrane  by  the  arm—"  Come,  my  dawty," 
cries  I,  "  let  us  away  down  to  the  brig  and  see  Hymen's 
Altar!" 

"Oh,  Master  ^lackwell!"  says  madam,  in  girlish  bash- 
fulness,  allowing  hersel  at  the  same  time  to  be  led  off, 
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"  only  think  what  our  friends  will  say,  should  they  hear  of 
tis  being  there !  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  they 
should  know." 

"Fiddledee,  fiddledum!"  shouted  I;  and  off  we  strutted, 
uttering  a'  the  balderdash  and  foolery  in  the  world  on  our 
way  down;  and,  when  we  came  to  the  Brig-end,  I  began  to 
sing,  at  the  very  top  o'  my  lungs, 

"  There's  naebody  coming  to  marry  me." 
But  I  had  scarcely  finished  the  first  line  o'  the  sang,  when 
forward  stepped  an  auld  man,  with  a  snuffy  white  napkin 
round  his  neck,  and  with  a  head  as  white  as  the  driven 
snaw;  and  says  he,  touching  his  hat  with  his  hand — 
"Would  ye  be  wanting  my  services,  sir?" 
"  What  services  in  a'  the  world  can  ye  render,  auld  carle?" 
says  I, 

"I'm  the  man  that  marries  the  folk,"  says  he;  "my 
name's  Peter  Moodie." 

"And  what  do  you  seek  for  your  marriage-service?" 
says  I. 

"  Three  half-crowns  frae  working-folk,  and  a  guinea  frae 
the  like  o'  you,  sir,"  says  he. 

"There's  a  crown-piece,  my  guid  fellow,"  says  I,  "and 
let  me  see  you  go  owre  the  foolery— for  the  very  fim  o'  the 
thing." 

"Do,  do,  Peter!"  cried  the  youngest  Cochrane  and  her 
cousin,  eagerly. 

"Wha  shall  I  buckle,  then?"  says  the  mimicking 
priest. 

"  Our  two  selves,"  says  I,  pressing  Miss  Cochrane's  hand, 
in  maudlin  fondness. 

"What's  your  name,  sir?"   says  the  white-headed  im- 
postor, looking  me  gravely  in  the  face. 
"  Richard  Blackwell,"  says  I,  proudly. 
"  Speak  after  me,  then,"  says  he—"  I,  Richard  Blackwell, 
do  take  thee,  Sophia  Cochrane,  to  be  my  married  wife,  and 
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do  promise  to  be  a  loving  husband  unto  thee  until  death 
shall  separate  us." 

I  did  as  I  was  ordered  by  the  body,  and  he  next  caused 
Miss  Cochrane  to  take  me  by  the  right  Land,  and  repeat  a 
few  words  after  him,  muckle  to  the  same  eiTect.  This  being 
done— "  Richard  Blackwell  and  Sophia  Cochrane."  added 
the  carle,  with  an  air  o'  mock  solemnity,  "  I  proclaim  you 
husband  and  wife." 

"  Get  on  with  the  ceremony,  ye  drunken  neer-do-weel," 
bawled  I;  "the  five  shillings  will  siu-ely  go  a  deal  farther 
tiian  that.    We're  not  half  married !" 

"  Try  to  get  off,  if  you  can,  and  see  how  ye'U  thrive," 
says  Peter,  and  staggered  off,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  what  I 
considered  at  the  time  a  mere  farce  or  bit  o'  harmless  diver- 
sion. 

Having  returned  to  the  inn,  we  had  another  bottle  o' 
brandy,  to  drink  to  the  health  and  happiness  o'  Mr  and  ]\Irs 
Blackwell;  and,  as  I  was  willing  to  carry  on  the  joke,  I 
good-naturedly  humoured  the  fools — for  what  will  a  man 
not  do  in  drink— and  tliauked  them  with  sham  politeness 
for  their  kind  wishes.  The  bill  at  length  was  sent  up  to 
our  lordsliips;  but,  as  the  cousin  had  no  small  change  on 
him,  and  as  the  leddies  had  left  their  purses  behind  them 
in  the  bustle  o'  setting  ofi\,  I  had  to  pay  dearly  for  my 
"whistle,"  but  I  cared  not.  Having  got  a'  settled,  we 
packed  into  the  chaise,  and  drove  off  for  Wooler;  but  I  was 
so  far  gone,  that  I  lay  as  sound  as  a  tap  on  the  auldest 
Cochrane's  shoulder,  until  we  came  within  a  mile  o'  the 
village;  and  when  I  awoke  the  mercury  had  fallen  so  low, 
that  I  felt  as  stupid  and  dead  as  a  door  nail.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  we  reach  their  door  in  the  main  street,  than  I 
banged  up  in  the  chaise,  and  attempted  to  jump  out;  but, 
alack-a-day !  my  legs  fell  from  beneath  me  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  my  body,  while  my  puir  head  swam  round 
and  roimd,  like  a  light  bunt;  in  a  Kutter. — "  Will  ony  o'  you 
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cTiiels,"  hiccuped  I  to  the  crowd  that  stood  in  front  o'  the 
chaise  window,  "  carry  me  to  Lucky  Hunter's  f 

"  Ye  maun  pack  in  wi'  your  wife,  Billy,"  cried  they. 

" I've  no  wife"  stammered  I;  " I'm  Ma-ma-ister  Black- 
well,  the  braw  sou-sou-ter  o'  Selkirk." 

At  hearing  this,  some  witty  rascal  roared  out — 

"  Doun  ■wi'  the  souters  o'  Selkirk, 
And  up  wi'  tlie  Yearl  o'  Hume." 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  doun  from  the  chaise 
they  accordingly  dragged  me;  but,  as  I  would  not  on  any 
account  enter  Miss  Cochrane's  house,  the  youngsters  lifted 
me  into  a  butcher's  slaughtering  barrow,  and  whirled  me 
along  the  pavement  like  daft  devils;  and  in  the  lapse  o'  a 
few  minutes,  I  was  thudded  against  my  landlady's  door, 
and  tumbled  out  on  the  dirty  street,  as  unceremoniously  as 
if  I  had  been  the  "  lord  o'  misrule"  at  a  village  feast.  Being 
carried  up-stairs  and  laid  upon  a  sofa,  I  was  owi'e  asleep 
before  ye  could  say  "  Jock  Robinson,"  and  as  unconscious 
o'  the  late  huUybilloo  as  the  bairn  unborn.  The  burning 
fever,  however,  that  the  drink  had  flung  me  into  would 
not  let  me  sleep  for  any  length  o'  time;  and  about  two  in 
the  morning  I  awoke,  with  my  tongue  sticking  to  my  mouth, 
as  if  it  had  been  tacked;  nor  could  I  open  my  lips  wide 
aneugh  to  let  in  a  teaspoon  shank,  though  my  very  throat 
was  cracking  with  the  heat,  like  a  piece  o'  parched  miiir- 
land.  In  raising  mysel  on  the  sofa,  I  fortunately  got  hold 
o'  the  bell-rope,  and,  resting  mysel  on  my  elbow,  I  rang  it 
as  fmiously  as  if  the  house  had  been  in  flames  about  my 
ears. 

"What,  what,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  sinittered 
the  terrified  landlady,  scrambling  up  the  stairs.  "  People 
will  think  it  is  the  fire-bell." 

"It  is  a  great  enough  fire-bell,"  says  I;  "and  if  ye  do 
not  keep  back  your  abominable  candle,  you'll  set  my  breath 
a-low." 
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"The  good  folk  will  then  take  you  for  one  of  the  new 
lights,"  says  she. 

"For  mercy's  sake,"  cries  I,  "bring  up  your  water-pipe, 
and  let  it  run  doun  my  throat,  to  slocken  me  !  " 

"  There's  not  such  a  thing  as  a  water-pipe  in  Wooler," 
saj'sthe  aggravating  creature.  "The  good  people  in  this 
quarter  haven't  the  siyirit  in  them  that  you've  got." 

"Oh,  do  not  torture  me,  wife,"  said  I,  "with  your  off- 
taking  way,  for  I  could  diink  the  Till  dry,  could  I  get  at 
it." 

"You  shall  have  a  proper  sluicing  in  it  in  the  morning, 
then,"  says  the  unfeeling  wretch;  "so  just  lay  your  head 
high  till  daylight  comes  in." 

Seeing  I  could  not  better  myself,  I  flung  my  head  down 
with  a  terrible  clash  on  the  side  o'  the  sofa;  while  my  thirst 
grew  so  intolerable,  that  the  very  breath  which  issued  from 
my  cramped  lips  was  like  to  stifle  me.  In  this  indescribably 
miserable  state  I  lay  till  about  seven  o'clock,  when,  by  a 
sickly  effort  o'  strength,  I  got  up,  and  tried  to  walk  across 
the  floor;  but  my  brain  reeled  at  every  step,  and  my  limbs 
shook  beneath  me  like  willow  wands.  With  my  eyes  swim- 
ming in  dizziness,  I  next  sought  the  wr:lihand-basin,  and 
plunging  my  head  into  the  cauld  water,  I  kept  it  there  for 
nearly  three  minutes,  drinking  copiously  at  the  same  time; 
and  though  the  terrible  stimulus  brought  on  a  severe  shiver- 
ing qualm,  that  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  it 
cleared  my  faculties  sufficiently  to  lay  me  open  to  a'  the 
violence  o'  self-reproach.  Having  swallowed  a  beefsteak, 
with  plenty  o'  mustard  and  pepper,  I  felt  comparatively 
recruited,  at  least  in  body;  and  when  the  day  had  worn  on 
to  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  thought,  as  the  reading- 
room  was  only  at  the  next  door,  I  might  contiive  to  slip  in 
unobserved,  and  get  a  sight  o'  the  papers.  I  accordingly 
stole  out,  and  got  into  the  room  without  meeting  any  one, 
where  I  found  an  auldish  man  in  a  brown  tufted  wig,  who 
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nsed  glasses,  sitting  brooding  owre  the  had  times  foment 
the  window.  He  did  not  take  any  notice  o'  me,  nor  I  o' 
him;  but  I  had  not  got  weel  seated,  when  in  steps  a  sprace- 
looking  body,  in  a  Petersham  frock,  who  immediately 
marched  up  to  the  spectacled  dumby,  and  inquii-ed  if  there 
was  any  news  going. 

"  None,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a  sepulchral  tone  o'  voice, 
"neither  foreign  nor  domestic." 

"  You  haven't  heard,  then,"  says  the  other,  "  of  Miss 
Cochrane's  alfair  ? " 

"Has  she  been  seized V  says  the  elderly  gentleman, 
taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  tui-ning  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Ay,  ay,  heart  and  body,"  says  the  younger,  in  a  fit  of 
laughter;  "she  has  been  seized  by  her  husband,  a  half- 
witted idiot  of  a  fellow,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Sel- 
kirk." 

"Ye  dinna  mean  to  say  sae  ? "  rejoins  his  friend. 

"The  simpleton  was  hooked  at  Coldstream  Brig-end," 
cries  the  yoimg  man  in  the  surtout,  as  I  stole  out,  in  an 
agony  o'  remorse,  and  directed  my  steps  to  my  lodgings,  on 
the  most  freendly  terms  with  desperation.  IMy  worst  fears 
were  instantly  confirmed;  for  I  no  sooner  had  entered  the 
house,  than  Mrs  Hunter  placed  a  letter  in  my  hand  from' 
the  youngest  Cochrane.  I  have  carried  the  thing  about 
with  me  for  these  ten  years  now;  and,  as  I  regard  it  as  s, 
kind  o'  curiosity,  ye  would  aiblins  like  to  hear  it.  It's  just 
word  for  word  to  this  day  as  I  received  it: — 

-  "  My  dear  Brother,  —  ]\Irs  Blackwell,  your  much- 
attaclied  wife,  has  passed  a  miserable  night— going  out  of 
one  hysteric  into  another;  and  bitterly  lamenting  that  she 
should  have  given  her  hand  to  one  who  seems  determined 
to  repay  the  afiection  she  has  heaped  upon  him  with  a 
neglect  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  not  fail  to  break  her 
loving  heart.  She  has  tasted  nothing  since  she  left  Cold- 
stream, save  a  mouthful  of  cold  water,  and  a  little  thin 
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gmel;  and  onr  fear  is,  that  the  poor  soul  will  starve  herself 
to  death  !  Do  come  down  immediately,  and  try  to  comfort 
her,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  kind  oiHces  in  doing  away 
with  the  unpleasant  feelings  to  which  your  unaccount- 
able conduct  last  night  has  given  rise.— Your  aft'ectionate 
sister, 

"Arabella  Cochrane.". 

I  turned  in  actual  loathing  from  the  perusal  o'  this  artful 
scrawl ;  while  my  heart  was  like  to  burst  with  the  wild  tumult 
o'  feeling  that  distracted  me.  "Is  it  possible,"  asked  I,  again 
and  again,  o'  mysel,  "  that  I  am  married?  No,  no,  it  cannot 
be;  and  rather  than  live  with  a  woman  I  do  not  like,  I'll 
leave  the  country,  and  transport  myself  for  life  to  the  far- 
thest isle  o'  Sydney  Cove."  How  I  was  kept  in  my  right 
judgment  throughout  that  sleepless  and  miserable  night,  is 
a  wonder  to  me  till  this  day.  Twenty  times  did  I  fondly 
convince  mysel  that  it  was  a'  but  a  crazed  dream;  and  as 
often  did  the  truth  flash  upon  my  mind,  curdling  my  very 
bluid  with  shame  and  remorse.  The  morning  at  length 
breaking,  I  hastily  arose,  threw  on  my  clothes,  and  hmried 
down  to  the  "  Cottage"  for  a  post-chaise;  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  I  was  off,  bag  and  baggage,  on  my  way  to  Selkirk. 
But  bad  news  travel  unco  fast;  and,  long  before  I  reached 
the  town,  the  story  o'  my  clandestine  marriage  was  in  the 
mouths  o'  auld  and  young;  and,  on  driving  up  to  my  ain 
house,  the  first  sight  I  saw  was  the  big  radical  flag  wapped 
to  the  chimney,  and  flapping  out  owre  the  premises,  in  token 
o'  rejoicing. 

"  Oh,  Tarn  Wilson,"  cried  I  to  the  foreman,  stamping  my 
foot  in  madness,  "  what,  in  the  name  o'  a'  that's  guid,  has 
tempted  ye  to  hoist  that  infernal  rag  above  my  house? 
Tear  it  doun  this  moment,  sirrah,  if  ye  value  either  your 
maister's  character  or  your  ain  employ." 

"It  was  put  up,  sir,  in  honour  o'  your  marriage,"  saya 
he. 
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"  Breathe  that  word  again  in  my  hearing,"  says  I,  "  and 
I'll  cleave  you  to  the  teeth,  ye  scoundrel!" 

In  the  midst  o'  our  cangliug,  a  chaise  rolled  up  to  the 
door,  when  out  jumped  my  two  she-tormentors,  and  their 
little  blackavised  cousin,  and  marched  dii'ect  into  the  shop. 
A  scene  immediately  ensued  that  baffles  a'  description.  The 
auldest  Cochrane,  first  tried  on  the  fainting  and  greeting; 
but  finding,  after  a  great  deal  o'  attitudinising,  that  she 
was  as  far  from  her  pm'pose  as  ever,  she  next  began  to 
storm  like  a  fury,  and  even  had  the  audacity  and  ill-breed- 
ing to  smack  me  in  the  face— not  with  her  lips  truly,  but 
with  her  open  hand— using  towards  me,  at  the  same  time, 
language  that  .would  disgrace  an  outcast  in  a  BridewelL 
After  expending  the  whole  o'  her  wrath  on  my  head,  the 
party  left  the  shop,  threatening  that  they  would  make  my 
purse  smart  for  it  in  the  way  o'  a  settlement.  And  they 
were  as  guid  as  their  word;  for  I  had  forty  pounds  a-year 
to  settle  on  a  person  the  law  acknovvdedged  as  my  lawfully- 
wedded  wife,  besides  incurring  legal  expenses  to  the  amount 
o'  three  hundred  pounds. 

Years  have  come  and  passed  sin  a'  this  happened;  but 
never  has  my  unlucky  marriage  gone  down  in  Selkirk;  and 
I  not  only  have  lost  my  "  status"  in  society,  but  my  pre- 
sence, at  a  public  meeting  or  the  like— even  at  this  day — is 
the  ready  signal  for  the  evil-disposed  to  kick  up  a  riot. 
This  I  might  even  get  owre;  but  when  I  think  o'  the  cheer- 
lessness  o'  my  ain  house,  and  ^the  sad  desolateness  o'  my 
heart— that  my  only  sister,  whose  advice  I  have  often  treated 
with  owre  little  deference,  has  sunk  into  the  grave  with  a 
broken  heart— that  I  have  none  to  take  an  interest  or  enter 
into  the  cause  o'  the  inquietude  and  suffering  that  has 
silently  worn  down  the  strength  o'  my  constitution— and 
that,  were  I  dying  the  morn,  the  fremmifc  must  close  my 
eyes,  and  my  effects  go  to  enrich  an  ingrate:— I  say,  Llaister 
Brown,  when  I  think  on  the  misery  that  my  foolishness  has 
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brought  upon  me,  and  reflect  how  happy  I  might  have  been, 
had  I  not  become  the  dupe  o'  my  ain  erroneous  opinions  and 
self-conceit — my  very  heart  sickens  within  me;  and,  in  the 
bitterness  o'  my  feelings,  I  earnestly  wish  that  I  were  laid 
by  the  side  o'  my  piiir  sister,  and  my  head  at  rest  for  ever 
below  the  sod. 


i 
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ROSEALLAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  old  strength  of  Roseallan  cannot  now  boast  even  a  site 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  (so  at  least  says  tradition)  the 
v/aters  of  the  Whitadder  run  over  the  place  where  it  reared 
its  proud  turrets.  It  is  sad  enough  to  look  upon  the  green 
grass,  and  contemplate,  with  a  heart  beating  with  the  feel- 
ings that  respond  to  antiquarian  reminiscences,  the  velvet 
covering  of  nature  spread  over  the  place  where  chivalry, 
love,  and  hospitality  claimed  the  base-court,  the  bower,  and 
the  banquetmg  hall;  but  green  grass,  though  long,  and 
whistUng  in  the  winds  of  winter,  carries  not  to  the  sensitive 
mind  the  feeling  of  mournful  change  and  desolation  sug- 
gested by  the  murmuring  stream,  as,  rolling  over  the  site  of 
an  old  castle,  it  speaks  its  eloquent  anger  and  triumph  over 
the  proud  structures  of  man.  So  long  as  there  is  apparent 
to  the  eye  a  place  where  the  cherished  object  of  memory 
might,  without  violence  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  na- 
ture, have  stood,  the  plastic  fancy  asserts  instantly  her  con- 
structive power,  and  sets  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  struc- 
ture that  satisfies  all  our  historical  associations;  but  the 
moment  we  see  the  favoured  place  occupied  by  a  running 
water,  vindicating,  apparently,  a  right  to  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  course,  the  many  -  coloured  goddess  takes 
fright,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  will  that 
wishes  her  to  compete  with  nature  in  the  work  of  creation. 
We  have  stated  a  tradition,  and  we  do  not  answer  for  it. 
There  may  be  doubts  now  about  the  precise  locality  of  the 
old  strength  of  Roseallan,  but  there  are  none  in  regard  to 
the  fact  of  its  last  proprietor  having  been  Sir  Gilbert  Rollo, 
a  favourite  of  King  James  V,,  who  saw  no  better  mode  of 
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rewarding  his  loyal  subject  for  important  services,  than  by 
giving  him  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  domains,  upon  the  old 
feudal  tenure  of  ward-holding.  This  the  king  was  enabled 
to  do,  from  the  property  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
constructive  rebelUon  of  its  former  proprietor,  whose  name 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Sir  Gilbert  Rollo  had 
a  wife  and  one  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called 
Matilda.  According  to  the  account  contained  in  some 
letters  still  extant  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the 
family,  this  young  lady  was  possessed  of  charms  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  nature  as  to  make  her  famous  throughout 
"  broad  Scotland."  Having  little  faith  in  verbal  descrip- 
tions, as  a  mean  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
not  seen  the  original,  any  adequate  idea  of  those  peculiar 
qualities  of  form,  colour,  proi^ortion,  and  expression  that  go 
to  form  what  is  called  female  beauty,  we  will  not  transcribe 
the  elaborate  account  of  her  perfections  which  we  have 
had  the  privilege  of  perusing.  We  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  what  will  give  a  far  better  notion  of  her  excellence, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
famous  throughout  Scotland  at  that  period  as  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  stated  that  Queen 
Mary  showed  her  picture  to  some  of  her  French  followers, 
with  a  view  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that,  beautiful  as 
she  was,  her  country  had  produced  one  even  transcending 
her;  though  some  have  asserted  that  the  pictm'e  which 
hung  in  Mary's  bedroom  was  that  of  a  daughter  of  Orighton 
of  Bnmston.  We  cannot  reconcile  the  difierent  statements; 
but  it  is  enough  for  our  pm-pose  that  Matilda  EoUo  was 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  compete  for  this  distinction. 

Sir  Gilbert  and  Lady  Eollo  were  staunch  Catholics  of  the 
primary  chm'ch.  They  gratified  King  James,  by  extending 
their  hatred  to  all  those  who  showed  any  disposition  to 
favour  the  partial  reformation  effected  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England;  whose  law  of  the  sis  articles  was  then  a  subject 
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of  bitter  contention  among  all  parties,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  This  religious  prejudice  was  of  greater  import- 
ance in  the  family  of  Eoseallan  Castle  than  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  faith.  It  interfered  with  the  success  of  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Matilda — an  English  knight  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Courtney.  This  individual,  who  was  much  famed 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Borders  for  his  knightly  bearing, 
manly  proportions,  and  beauty  of  person,  was  ambitious  of 
carrying  off  the  fairest  woman  of  Scotland;  as  well  from  an 
ardent  passion  with  which  he  was  inflamed,  as  from  the 
pride  of  having  to  boast  among  his  English  compeers  of 
being  the  possessor  of  so  inestimable  a  jewel  as  the  "  Eose 
cf  Eoseallan."  His  suit  had  been  favoured  for  a  time  by 
Matilda's  father,  but  had  been  discharged  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  lover  of  Matilda  was  an  admirer  of  Henry's 
new  system  of  religious  reformation.  This  determination  on 
the  part  of  her  parents  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  daughter, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  see,  in  the  proud  stateliness  of 
the  handsome  Englishman,  those  Softer  qualities  which  could 
enable  him  to  respond  to  the  high  aspirations  and  impas- 
sioned feelings  of  what  she  conceived  to  be  genuine  roman- 
tic love. 

For  a  considerable  period,  Sir  Thomas  had  not  been  a  vi- 
siter at  Eoseallan.  He  had,  however,  left  a  deputy  in  the 
person  of  Bertha  Maitland,  who  had  been  Matilda's  nurse, 
and  was  still  retained  in  the  family  as  a  favoured  domestic. 
A  favourer  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  new  English  refor- 
mers, she  had  looked  favourably  on  the  suit  of  the  lover; 
and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  English  gold,  as  well 
as  Enghsh  principles  of  reUgion,  had  been  employed  to  gain 
over  her  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Englishman.  Her  efforts 
had  been  sedulously  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  some  feel- 
ing of  attachment  on  the  part  of  Matilda;  but  as  women 
can  only  excite  love  in  their  female  companions  by  rivalship, 
her  praises  went  for  nothing  more  than  an  old  woman's  gar- 
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rulity.  Matilda  felt  it  impossible  to  give  lier  affections  to 
her  English  suitor,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
commands  of  her  father,  never  to  see  him,  and  never  to  lis- 
ten to  his  high-flown  professions  of  passion. 

]\Iany  other  suitors  sought  the  favour  of  the  far-famed 
Rose  of  Eoseallan.  They  were  of  the  highest  of  the  land — 
many  of  them  the  corn-tiers  of  King  James  j  and  the  rules 
and  canons  of  love-making,  taken  from  the  old  romances — 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul"  and  others — were  learned  by  heart,  and 
acted  on  by  tongue  and  eyes.  But  all  was  in  vain.  There 
Avas  not  a  single  individual  among  all  those  who  resorted  to 
Roseallan,  not  even  Sir  George  Douglas  (who  had  been  fa- 
voured by  her  father),  that  had  been  able  to  excite  the  least 
spark  of  affection  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  object  of  thck 
suit.  The  circumstance  was  remarkable,  but  not  the  less 
true;  and  the  difficulty  could  not  be  solved  by  the  ordinary 
expedients.  Though  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Scotland 
at  that  time,  she  was  the  humblest;  and  no  rejected  lover 
could  lay  his  bad  fortune  to  the  account  of  pride,  or  solace 
his  self-love  by  an  imputed  arrogance  of  beauty.  The  per- 
fect disengagement  (so  far  as  could  be  observed)  of  her  af- 
fections, kept  up  the  hopes  of  her  English  admirer,  who 
learned  everything  that  took  place  at  the  castle  through  the 
medium  of  his  hired  agent.  The  mediations  of  Bertha 
were  kept  up;  but  her  praises  had,  by  repetition,  become 
tiresome,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  her  fair  mistress  like  the 
tuneless  notes  of  the  birds  that,  unfitted  to  be  of  the  choir 
of  the  forest,  chirped  on  the  old  walls  of  Eoseallan. 

The  castle  was  so  situated  that  one  end  of  it  was  almost 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Whitadder.  A  small  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  river,  and  communicated  with  a  deep  wood 
on  the  other  side,  then  called  the  Satyr's  Hall.  In  this 
wood,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  bridge,  was  a  small  bower, 
Avhich  had  been  built  for  the  sake  of  Matilda,  and  in  which 
she  often  sat  during  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  listening 
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to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  reading  some  of  the  old  romances 
and  ballads  of  Scotland,  which  she  loved  with  the  devotion 
of  the  heart.     It  seemed  to  be  in  the  imaginary  world  of 
these  narratives  that  she  had  f onnd  the  lover  who  defied  the 
efforts  of  so  many  suitors  to  obtain  a  place,  in  her  affections. 
Her  rapt  fancy,  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  some  form 
which  it  had  painted  with  all  the  fond  colom-s  of  exagge- 
rated beauty,  carried  her  away  from  the  ordinary  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  life.  Yet  it  was  not  all  imagination;  she  did 
not  carry  her  romance  so  far  as  to  uphold  that  no  man  of 
mere  flesh  and  blood,  however  well  put  together,  and  how- 
ever well  decorated  by  the  smiles  of  nature  (the-  artificial 
ornaments  of  fashion  she  valued  not),  could  satisfy  the  heart 
that  had  enshrined  within  it  those  hallowed  images  of  a 
beautiful  creative  imagination.    One  who  knew  human  na- 
tiu-e,  and  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  of  imaginative 
females,  would  have  discovered,  in  this  love  of  the  fair  in- 
habitants of  her  own  Elysium,  the  true  reason  of  her  appa- 
rent coldness  towards  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
men  of  her  time;  but  they  would  have  suspected  that  the 
form  of  beauty  she  thus  cherished  had  some  foundation  in 
nature;  and  that— though  an  excited  fancy  engages  in  its 
service  the  young  female  heart,  and,  having  limned  for  it  an 
ideal  object  to  contemplate,  ceases  not  till  it  engages  for  the 
image  the  most  pure,  and  sometimes  the  strongest  affections 
of  the  heart — there  is  still  a  substratum  in  reality  to  which 
all  may  be  referred.    So  was  it  with  Matilda  KoUo.    One 
day,  when  sitting  in  her  bower,  she  had  fallen  asleep  with 
a  volume  of  Italian  poems  in  her  hand.   She  had  been  busy 
cuUing  roses — the  bower  was  strewed  with  them;  and  the 
sun  sent  his  rays  past  the  window  and  entrance  of  the  re- 
treat, as  if  to  avoid  an  interruption  of  her  repose.   She  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  another  cause;  and,  looking  up,  she 
saw  the  face  of  a  man  gazing  steadfastly  upon  her  through 
the  window.    Alarmed,  she  started  up— the  individual  dis- 
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appeared;  but  tlie  beauty  of  his  countenance,  which  tran- 
scended anything  she  had  ever  seen  on  earth,  or  dreamed  of 
in  the  grandest  of  her  rapt  imaginations,  left  an  impression 
on  her  which  she  never  forgot.  She  was  supplied  with  n, 
form  of  beauty  on  which  her  fancy  might  luxuriate,  aud  to 
which  she  would  refer  all  the  descriptions  in  her  favourite 
works;  nor  did  she  fail  in  this— for,  though  she  could  not 
discover  who  the  individual  was,  and  did  not  see  him  again, 
she  cherished  the  beloved  image  as  a  treasure,  and,  day 
and  night,  in  her  fanciful  musings  aud  in  her  dreams,  she 
delighted  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  her  imaginary  lover. 

One  morning  Bertha  accosted  her  young  mistress  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  her  curiosity. 

"  The  cushat  doesna  use  to  coo  when  the  owl  flies,"  said 
she.  "Heard  ye,  my  young  leddy,  the  sounds  last  night  in 
the  beech  wood?" 

"  The  owl  is  generally  busy  there  at  night,"  replied  Ma- 
tilda. "  I  went  to  sleep  early,  and  never  waked  till  morn- 
ing, when  I  heard  the  wind  booming  like  a  moon-baying 
spaniel  through  the  forest.  It  had  begun  before  you  slept; 
but  you  know,  Bertha,  you  find  often  a  magic  virtue  in  night 
sounds  that  no  one  else  has  the  wits  to  discover." 

"  A  lover's  flute  has  mair  virtue  in  it  for  young  maidens 
than  for  auld  witches,"  replied  the  other,  looking  knowingly, 
"Sir  George  Douglas  has  tried  his  looks  and  his  speech 
upon  you;  his  success  may,  peradventure,  be  greater  through 
the  means  o'  music,  the  lover's  charm." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  good  Bertha,"  replied  Matilda; 
"  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  George  Douglas  was  bold 
enough  to  serenade  me  in  that  house  into  which  he  might 
have  entered,  and,  by  a  father's  authority,  claimed  my  at- 
tention." 

"  If  it  wasna  Sir  George,  ye  can  maybe  tell  me  wha  it 
was,"  replied  the  old  niu'se,  looking  cunningly  into  the  face 
of  Matilda. 
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"  I  can  tell  ye  nothing,  Bertha,  for  I  heard  nothing,"  said 
the  other. 

This  conversation,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Rollo,  roused  the  curiosity  of  Matilida,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  interest  felt  by  Bertha  in  the  suit  of  the  English 
lover,  did  not  observe  in  her  words  or  manner  any  wish  to 
acquire  information,  but  only  a  simiDle  badinage  on  a  sub- 
ject of  love.  She  trusted  her  nurse  implicitly  as  her  best 
friend,  and  sought  her  counsel  often  in  those  moments  of 
unhappiness  when  her  mother  interrupted  the  imaginative 
course  of  her  life  by  some  effort  to  get  her  affections  fixed 
on  a  proud  baron  or  a  coiuily  knight.  The  consolations  of 
Bertha  were  ever  ready;  and  her  innocent  and  unsuspicious 
friend  did  not  observe,  in  the  nurse's  zealous  efforts  to  con- 
firm her  against  the  marriage-plans  of  her  mother,  the  an- 
xious workings  of  the  concealed  and  paid  deputy  of  a  lover 
also  rejected.  She  intended  to  have  questioned  her  father 
about  the  sounds  in  the  wood;  but  that  day  did  not  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  her  wish.  Left  to 
her  own  imagination,  she  concluded  that  some  of  her  lovers 
had  presumed  to  address  her  after  the  Spanish  form  of  the 
evening  serenade;  and,  while  she  resolved  upon  listening  on 
the  following  evening,  she  was  determined  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  importunities  of  her  impassioned  lover. 

The  evening  set  in  with  great  beauty.  The  full  moon  rose 
high  in  the  heavens,  in  which  there  was  not  discernible  the 
thinnest  wreath  of  vapom-  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the 
eye,  as  it  wandered  among  the  endless  regions  of  pure  illu- 
minated ether.  The  bright  queen,  paramount  over  all,  en- 
grossed the  whole  hemisphere,  reducing  the  twinkling  stars 
to  the  dimensions  of  small  satraps  of  distant  provinces, 
whose  smallness  increased  the  splendour  of  her  august  ma- 
jesty. The  stillness  of  nature  suggested  the  idea  of  a  gene- 
ral worship  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  night.  Every 
wind  was  stilled,  and  even  the  Wliitadder  seemed  to  glide 
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along  with  a  greater  smoothness  than  usual;  while  its  sing- 
ing, mellow  voice  seemed  as  if  it  rejoiced  in  the  bright  re- 
flection of  the  gay  queen  of  the  heavens  it  held  in  its  bosom. 
It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock.  Matilda  was  sitting  at  the 
casement  of  her  apartment,  overlooking  the  stream — her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  beautiful  scene;  the  towers  of  Eose- 
iiUan  threw  over  a  part  of  the  river  a  shadow,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  which,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  the 
eastern  turret,  the  roimd  form  of  the  moon,  like  a  bright 
silver  salver,  lay  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  water.  A  little 
beyond  this  striking  object  stood  her  bower  in  the  wood; 
and  so  bright  was  the  flood  of  light  that  penetrated  every 
part  of  the  forest,  that  she  saw  the  door  and  window  of  the 
romantic  retreat  so  perfectly,  that  she  could  have  detected 
the  entrance  of  the  august  Oberon,  or  even  Piggwiggan 
himself,  if  either  of  them  could  have  left  their  revels  on  the 
greensward,  in  that  auspicious  night,  to  favom'  her  bower 
■with  a  visit.  The  scene  was  so  inviting,  that  she  would 
have  been  tempted  to  wander  over  the  bridge  into  the  wood, 
if  the  information  of  Bertha  had  not  pointed  out  toher  the 
danger. 

As  she  continued  her  gaze  on  the  beautiful  scene,  her  at- 
tention was  claimed  by  the  form  of  a  man  gliding  between 
the  trees  in  the  wood.  He  came  foi'ward  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  stood  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  with  his  arm 
resting  on  the  branch  of  an  old  beech,  and  his  head  directed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  looking  to- 
wards the  casement  of  Matilda's  apartment.  On  seeing  him 
take  this  attitude,  she  retired  back,  to  prevent  her  white 
dress  from  attracting  his  attention.  A  slight  examination 
satisfied  her  that  he  was  an  individual  below  the  rank  of 
life  in  which  she  moved.  He  was  of  great  height  and  com- 
manding aspect;  but  his  dress  was  that  of  the  son  of  a  free 
farmer  of  that  time,  being  composed  of  the  rough  doublet, 
bound  with  a  broad  leather  belt,  and  the  slouched  hat,  made 
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of  tliick  plaits  of  coarse  straw,  and  omamented  "with  a  black 
riband  tied  round  tbe  junction  of  the  rim  and  the  crown. 
Though  worn  by  the  inferior  orders,  the  dress  was  a  noble 
one,  imparting  to  the  wearer  an  air  of  robust  strength,  with 
that  easy  carelessness  and  rude  grace  which  forms  the  dig- 
nite  of  the  freebom  son  of  the  mountain.  It  was  only  the 
general  outline  of  his  appearance  and  dress  which  BlatUda 
could  thus  discover  through  the  light  of  the  moon;  but  she 
saw  enough  to  excite  her  attention,  and  she  continued  to 
notice  his  motions. 

The  stranger  stood  in  the  same  attitude  of  mute  contem- 
plation for  a  considerable  time,  his  face  still  directed  toward 
the  same  part  of  the  buUding,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  claims 
on  his  eye  and  attention  that  were  put  forth  by  the  splendid 
scene  around  him,  with  the  round  figm-e  of  the  moon  shin- 
ing in  the  waters  at  his  feet.  At  length  he  took  his  arm 
from  the  branch  of  the  old  beech,  and,  turning  roimd,  slowly 
directed  his  steps  towards  Matilda's  wood-bower,  into  which 
he  entered,  bending  his  tall  person  to  enable  him  to  get  in 
at  the  door — a  circumstance  that  satisfied  Matilda  of  his 
gi'eat  height,  as  her  father — a  very  tall  man — could  enter 
v/ithout  that  preliminary.  All  was  for  a  time  still  and  si- 
lent; the  gentle  rippling  of  the  Whitadder  deriving  from 
the  absence  of  any  other  soimd  a  distinctness  which,  in  its 
.turn,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  quiet  of  sleeping  nature.  A 
soft  sound  began  to  rise  in  low  strains  of  sweet  music,  com- 
ing apparently  from  the  bower.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man, 
modulated  into  the  tones  of  the  pathetic  expression  of  heart- 
felt sentiment;  the  air  was  slow,  and  filled  with  cadences 
which  brought  down  the  voice  to  the  lowest  note;  the  words 
— pronounced  in  the  low  tone  of  the  music,  and  run  to- 
gether by  the  fluent  character  of  the  melody  which  accom- 
panied them— could  not  be  distinguished;  but  the  effect  of 
the  plaintive  sounds,  co-operating  with  the  silence  of  night, 
and  the  extraordinary  scene  of  lunar  splendour  exhibited 
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by  earth  and  heaven,  was  felt  by  Matilda  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation she  had  yet  experienced  to  the  reahsation  of 
her  imaginative  creations.  The  music  continued  for  some 
time,  and  then  ceased  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  deep 
cadences,  prolonged  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing a  finale.  The  individual  came  out  of  the  bower,  and 
stood  again  on  the  side  of  the  river — the  shadow  of  his  tall 
figure  fell  on  the  ground  like  the  reflection  of  the  beech  on 
which  he  leaned;  he  continued  his  gaze  for  some  time  in  dead 
silence,  and  then,  turning,  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Blatilda  was  unable,  after  all  the  consideration  she  could 
bestow  on  the  subject,  to  come  to  any  conclusion  satisfac- 
tory to  herself,  as  to  either  the  identity  of  the  individual, 
or  the  object  he  had  in  view.  During  the  night,  the  scene, 
which  had  been  deeply  impressed  on  her  mind,  was  verified 
by  the  power  of  fancy;  and  there  was  a  certain  romance 
about  it  which  recommended  it  to  her  heart.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  questioned  Bertha,  to  whom  she  confided  her  every 
secret. 

"I  am  perplexed,  Bertha,"  she  began.  "You  asked  me 
yesterday  if  I  had  heard  any  sounds  in  the  Satyr's  Hall, 
and  I  have  that  question  now  to  put  to  you.  The  man  that 
sings  in  my  bower  must  have  some  other  object  in  view 
than  gratifying  his  own  ears  or  those  of  the  night  bhds 
with  his  plaintive  melody.  What  means  it,  Bertha  ?  Come, 
my  good  friend,  vmravel  the  mystery,  and  the  grateful  thanks 
of  your  Matilda  will  reward  you." 

"  If  the  throstle  hen  kens  nae  the  mottled  lover  that 
sings  to  her,  what  other  bird  o'  the  wood  can  come  to  the 
knowledge?"  answered  Bertha.  "I'm  owre  auld  a  bhd  to 
ken  noo  the  notes  o'  a  lover,  or  to  tell  a  moulted  feather 
frae  the  new  plume;  but,  as  far  as  my  auld  een  would 
carry,  your  night  freeud  looked  mair  curiously  at  the  east 
tower  o'  Eoseallan  than  men  generally  do  at  grey  wa's  in 
the  light  o'  tlie  raDoru    He's  as  tall,  at  ony  rate,  as  Sir 
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Thomas,  and  I  thocht  there  was  only  ae  man  o'  his  height 
in  the  land  where  he  sojourns.  But  I  think  I  could  unmask 
his  secresy." 

Bertha  looked,  to  see  the  effect  of  her  allusion  to  her 
principal;  but  she  got  no  encouragement. 

"  Whoever  he  may  be,"  answered  Matilda,  "  he  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  individual  from  Sir  George  Douglas;  nor 
is  it  Sir  Thomas  Courtney.  The  melody  is  too  sweet  for 
the  execution  of  an  English  throat.  He  is  a  Scotchman; 
probably  some  of  my  Edinburgh  courtly  lovers,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  free  son  of  the  mountains.  I  cannot  listen  to  his 
strains;  but  you  can  safely  approach  the  bower,  and  may, 
as  you  yoursehf  have  proffered,  ascertain  for  me  who  and 
what  he  is." 

"  My  young  leddy's  wish  is  Bertha's  command,"  answered 
the  old  woman;  "  watch  me  with  your  hazel  eyes,  over  the 
white  bridge,  this  night  at  nine.  If  he  comes  again,  he 
shall  not  go  away  unknown." 

When  the  evening  came,  Matilda  was  again  at  her  case- 
ment. The  night  was  as  beautiful  as  the  preceding  one; 
but  there  was  a  thin  halo  round  the  moon  that  gave  her  a 
softer  aspect;  and  the  diminished  sound  of  the  mellow  ripple 
of  the  AVhitadder  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  zephjT 
abroad  whose  jjreseuce  could  be  detected  only  by  that  deli- 
cate test.  About  the  hour  of  nine,  she  saw  the  thin  figm'e 
-of  old  Bertha,  roUed  up  in  a  cloak,  steal  silently  from  a 
postern  of  the  east  wall,  and  creep  slowly  down  to  the  end 
of  the  light,  airy  bridge,  that  spanned,  with  its  pure  white 
arms,  the  bosom  of  the  river.  Stretching  forth  her  bony 
hand,  she  seized  the  rail,  and,  having  got  a  firm  footing, 
walked  with  slow  steps  along  the  planks.  Her  progress 
w^as  slow,  nervous,  and  unsteady.  Blatilda  was  solicitous 
for  her  safety;  for  she  had  never  seen  Bertha  venture  along 
the  bridge  at  night,  and  she  herself  seldom  crossed  it  after 
nightfall,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  resplendent  moon.    Her 
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attention  was  fixed  upon  her  to  the  exchision  of  all  notice 
of  any  proceedings  on  the  other  side  of  the  stcaam.  The 
old  woman  had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  Ma- 
tilda saw  with  horror  her  supposed  ftxithful  friend  fall. 
Starting  from  her  seat,  she  rushed  down,  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Seizing  the  rail,  she  hurried 
along,  and  found  the  body  of  the  nurse  lying  extended  on 
the  planks,  apparently  senseless,  though  she  had  merely 
experienced  an  ordinary  fall,  the  result  of  a  stumble. 
Bending  down,  the  anxious  girl  was  proceeding  to  lift  her 
up,  when  she  was,  in  an  instant,  seized  by  the  arms  of  a 
strong  man,  and  hurried  away  to  the  further  end  of  the 
bridge.  Stunned  by  this  sudden  seizure,  succeeding  as  it 
did  the  anxiety  under  which  she  labom-ed  for  her  nurse, 
she  was  unable  even  to  scream,  and  lay  in  the  arms  of  the 
person  that  bore  her  away,  helpless,  and  nearly  senseless. 
When  she  recovered  herself  so  far  as  to  be  conscious  of  her 
situation,  she  found  she  was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  several  men,  among  whom  she  thought 
she  observed  the  disguised  figure  of  a  gentleman.  They  had 
wrapped  a  large  cloak  round  her,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
putting  her  on  the  back  of  a  jennet  that  stood  ready  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  when  the  man  that  held  her  was  struck 
to  the  gi'ound  by  some  one  that  came  behind  him.  He  lay 
senseless  at  her  feet;  a  second  one  shared  his  fate  in  an 
instant;  and  a  third,  after  dealing  a  treacherous  blow  on 
the  head  of  her  deliverer,  flung  himself  on  a  horse  that 
stood  alongside  of  the  jennet,  and  galloped  ofi"  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  Meanwhile,  she  was  again  seized  by  another 
man,  and  soon  found  herself  reclining  in  her  own  bower. 

"  The  feet  o'  the  remaining  horses,"  said  a  voice  at  her 
feet,  "are  raisin  the  echoes  o'  the  Satyr's  wood.  The 
spoilers  have  recovered,  and  have  fled  after  their  master, 
who  is,  by  this  time,  by  the  side  o'  the  Tweed.  Hoo  fares 
Matilda  Rollo  ?   Can  it  be  excused  by  high  birth  and  beauty 
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tliat  the  salvation  o'  their  possessor  frae  the  arms  o'  an 
English  reformer  cam  frae  the  courage  or  the  good  fortune 
o'  ane  that  daurna  lift  his  face  to  ask  forgiveness  for  doin 
the  duty  o'  a  fellow-creature?" 

"Whoever  you  are,"  cried  Matilda,  as  she  recovered, 
"  you  have  done  little  in  saving  me,  if  Bertha  Maitland  lies 
drowned  in  the  Whitadder;  and  that  blood  that  flows  down 
your  face  may  be  the  dear  price  of  my  safety."  And  she 
started  to  her  feet,  as  if  she  were  to  fly  to  save  her  friend. 

"  Content  yerscl,  fair  leddy,"  said  the  individual  who 
still  knelt  at  her  feet;  "  my  wound  is  sma',  and  as  to  your 
auld  nurse,  I  saw  her  rise  without  a  helpin  hand,  and,  like 
the  stunned  bird,  shake  her  feathers,  and  return  to  Eose- 
allan  wi'  a  steadier  step  than  when  she  wiled  ye  owre  the 
bridge." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  with  that  irresolution 
which  resulted  from  a  fear  of  a  false  impeachment,  and  were 
not  heard  or  understood  by  Matilda,  who,  made  easy  on  the 
subject  of  her  solicitude,  now  contemplated  the  individual 
who  had  saved  her.  The  blood  flowed  profusely  over  his 
face,  yet  she  could  perceive  that  he  was  the  same  person 
whom  she  had  seen  on  the  previous  night;  and  the  estimate 
she  had  then  made  of  his  character  was  realised.  But  a 
new  source  of  curiosity  and  interest  was  now  opened  to  her. 
She  recognised  in  his  countenance,  which  was  formed  after 
the  finest  model  that  ever  came  from  the  pencil  of  Apelles 
or  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  the  original  of  the  image  which 
she  had  so  often,  in  that  bower,  called  up  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  fancy  excited  by  the  reading  of  "  Amadis"  or 
"  Cavalcante."  She  was  surprised  and  confused;  her  mind 
recm'red  back  to  former  times;  a  floating  vision  crossed  her 
fancy;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  beautiful,  though  blood- 
stained coimtenance  of  her  protector,  and,  blushing  to  the 
ears,  threw  them  again  on  the  ground.  Her  confusion  pre- 
vented her  from  speaking,  as  well  as  from  rising  to  return 
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to  tlie  castle;  and  the  doubt  wliicli  clung  to  lier  mind, 
whether  all  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  last  ten 
minutes  were  not  a  dream,  added  to  her  irresolution,  and  in- 
creased her  embarrassment.  A  thought  roused  her  suddenly 
to  a  sense  of  her  position.  Bertha  would  report  her  danger 
at  the  castle,  and  her  father,  with  attendants,  would  in- 
stantly be  in  search  of  her,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
Starting  up,  she  made  confusedly  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bower;  but  the  hem  of  her  garment  was  held  by  her  deli- 
verer, who  implored  for  a  moment's  delay. 

"  A  second  time  have  I  been  blessed,"  he  ejaculated,  as 
lie  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face.  "Three  years  have 
passed  sin  chance  led  me  to  look  in  at  the  window  o'  this 
wood-bower,  where,  gracious  heaven!  I  saw  the  fair  maiden 
o'  Eoseallau  in  the  beauty  o'  a  calm  sleep.  On  this  heather- 
bench,  which  was  strewn  wi'  roses,  her  head  rested;  a  book 
had  fa'en  frae  her  left  hand,  and  her  right  was  spread  amaug 
the  flowing  cmds  o'  aubm-n  hair  that  spread  owre  her  neck 
and  bosom.  She  dreamed,  dootless,  o'  some  happy  lover; 
for,  ever  and  anon,  the  smile  played  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear 
struggled  frae  beneath  the  closed  lids,  and  trickled  down 
her  cheeks.  The  vision  enchanted  me — I  gazed,  and  could 
have  gazed  for  ever.  Matilda  EoUo,  you  awoke,  and  saw 
my  face  as  it  disappeared  from  the  window;  but.  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  me !  I  have  never  awoke  frae  that  hour ! 
Wi'  the  might  o'  that  enchantment,  I  wrestled  as  became 
a  humble  admirer  o'  what  fate  had  put  beyond  my  reach 
— but  it  was  in  vain,  and  I  sought  relief  frae  the  new  scenes 
o'  Northimibcrland,  while  my  brother  tended  a  widowed 
mother.  Fate  has  brought  me  again  to  the  neighbom'hood 
o'  Roseallan;  but  duty  must— ay,  shall  drive  me  again  far 
away." 

A  sudden  recollection  glanced  on  the  mind  of  Matilda; 
she  threw  her  eyes  upon  his  countenance,  the  origin  of  all 
her  day-dreamsj  and  quickly,  and  as  if  in  terror,  withdrew 
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tliem.  A  slight  struggle  released  her  from  his  gentle  hold; 
she  sprang  out  of  the  bower,  and,  with  trembling  steps, 
sought  quickly  the  bridge,  along  which  she  hurried  to  the 
castle,  where  she  sought  instantly  the  chamber  of  Bertha. 
She  found  the  old  woman  on  her  knees,  at  her  evening's  de- 
votion. 

"Ah!  my  leddy!"  ejaculated  the  nurse,  "v/hy  did  yc 
leave  me  to  seek  my  way  back  owre  the  brig,  without  the 
helpin  hand  o'  your  love  and  assistance  ?  I  v/as  stunned 
sair  by  the  fa',  but  I  heard  a  sound  o'  voices  as  I  recovered. 
I  looked  for  you,  and  thought  yc  had  retm^ned  to  yom-  apart- 
ment, whar  I  intended  to  have  sought  ye,  after  offering  up 
my  prayers  to  our  Leddy  for  my  deliverance." 

"  Sore  stunned  you  must  have  been,  good  Bertha,"  said 
Matilda,  "when  you  did  not  see  my  peril.  Surely  it  is  im- 
possible. Did  you  not  see  your  own  Matilda  carried  off  by 
men?  Yet,  why  do  I  put  that  question?  Surely  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  my  dear  friend  was  insensible  and 
ignorant  of  my  fate,  when  I  see  her  occupied  in  prayer,  in 
place  of  rousing  my  father  to  my  rescue." 

"  Carried  awa  by  men,  child !"  ejaculated  the  nm-se,  "  and 
me  ignorant  o'  the  base  treachery !  By'r  Leddy,  I'm  petrified ! 
Whar  were  you  carried,  and  wha  were  the  ruffians  ?  Kenned 
ye  ony  o'  them?  Doubtless,  some  o'  our  Holymde  knights 
in  disguise.  Speak,  love,  and  relieve  the  beating  heart  o' 
your  auld  freeud." 

Matilda  took  Bertha  up  to  her  chamber,  and  recounted 
to  her,  in  the  confidence  of  love  and  friendship,  all  that  had 
occurred  to  her — not  even  excepting  the  interview  she  had 
had  in  the  wood-bower  with  her  unknown  but  interesting 
dehverer. 

"  It  was  indeed  he,"  she  continued,  "  whose  angelic  coun- 
tenance has  so  long  hovered  over  me  in  my  hours  of  retire- 
ment and  in  my  dreams.    He  said  he  first  saw  me  sleeping 

in  my  bower,  and  he  spoke  truthj  for  you  must  recollfict, 
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Bertha,  of  mj''  having  informed  you,  at  the  time,  years  ago 
of  my  terror  on  awakening  and  finding  a  human  coimte- 
nance  staring  in  upon  me  through  the  window.  My  confu- 
sion prevented  me  from  recognising  him;  but  his  coimte- 
nance  had  got  into  my  mind  by  the  power  of  its  beauty, 
while  my  memory  sometimes  let  go  the  connection  between 
the  image  which  subsequently  waxed  so  vivid,  and  the  oc- 
casion by  which  it  became  .a  part  of  my  thoughts.  Oh,  long 
have  I  cherished  it,  long  assumed  it  as  the  face  of  the  bea- 
tified hero  of  my  histories,  often  limned  it  in  air  by  the 
pregnant  pencil  of  my  fancy,  dreamed  of  it,  and  wept  as  the 
light  of  day  chased  away  the  beloved  form,  and  left  me  only 
in  its  place  the  things  of  ordinary  life,  the  countenances  of 
the  loiightly  wooers  of  HoljTOod!" 

"And  wha  is  he,"  inquhed  Bertha,  "wha  thus  shoves  his 
head  into  leddies'  bowers,  and  sae  timously  saves  them  frae 
the  hands  o'  kidnappers'?" 

"  I  know  not,  good  Bertha,"  answered  Matilda.  "  He  is 
humble,  and  knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  he  and  I  never 
can  be  united.  Already  has  duty  taken  him  hence,  and 
again  is  he  to  force  himself  far  from  me.  I  may  never  see 
him  more.  Would  that  I  had  never  seen  him,  or  were  fated 
to  see  him  ever!" 

"Deliverer  and  spoiler  are  alike  unkenned,  then,"  said 
Bertha.  "  Hae  ye  nae  suspicion  o'  the  treacherous  caitifs  ?" 
she  added,  looking  searchingly  into  Matilda's  face. 

"None,"  replied  the  other.  "I  heard  them  not;  but. 
Bertha,  my  best  and  truest  friend,  you  must  endeavour  to 
learn  for  me  some  intelligence  of  my  deliverer;  for,  though 
he  cannot  ever  stand  in  any  other  relation  to  me,  I  could 
wish  to  know  something  of  one  whose  image  I  have  trea- 
sured up  in  my  heart,  even  as  a  miser  does  the  number  that 
forms  the  index  of  his  wealth.  The  widow  loves  the  grave 
of  her  departed  husband,  and  bedews  it  with  tears,  and 
caAies  away  with  her  again  the  image  of  him  she  leaves  to 
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the  worms:  lie  is  to  me  as  the  entombed  lover:  life  and 
death  are  not  more  distant,  than  the  pride  of  the  EoUos  and 
the  humiUty  of  the  poor;  but  his  name  may  become  as  the 
graven  letters  of  the  monumental  stone— I  may  weep  over 

it." 

"  Auld  age  is  a  puir  scout,  my  Matilda,"  replied  Bertha. 
"  Auce  I  have  failed  in  my  commission,  and  a  watery  grave 
in  the  Whitadder  had  nearly  been  my  reward.  Tak  the 
advice  o'  eild,  and  seek  neither  his  name  nor  nativity.  The 
duty  ye  owe  to  the  pride  and  power  o'  the  braw  house  o' 
Eoseallan  must  ever  prevent  ye  frae  being  his  wedded  wife; 
and,  if  it  is  ordained  that  ye  must  forget  him,  ye  will  banish 
him  from  your  mind  the  mak  easily  that  ye  ken  nae  mair 
o'  him  than  ye  do  o'  the  bu-d  that  biiTs  past  ye  in  the  wood 
—that  it  has  a  bonny  feather  in  its  tail." 

"  Ah,  Bertha,  that  ignorance  will  not  be  to  me  bliss,"  said 
Matilda,  sighing;  "  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  must  hasten  to 
my  mother,  and  tell  her  of  the  danger  I  have  escaped." 

"  And  o'  the  lover  that  saved  ye,  guileless  simpleton ! " 
said  Bertha,  seizing  her  by  the  arm.  "The  Whitadder 
leads  nae  man-  certainly  to  the  Tweed,  than  will  the  story 
o'  yer  danger  lead  to  the  discovery  o'  him  ye  are  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  as  a  lover.  Darkness  waukens  the  owl, 
and  yer  mystery  will  open  the  eyes  o'  Lady  Eollo.  Let  the 
bird  sleep,  or  its  scream  will  mak  the  wood  ring." 

Matilda  saw,  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  the 
prudence  of  secresy,  and  was  about  to  take  leave  of  Bertha 
for  the  night,  when  Lady  Eollo  entered,  and  informed  her 
daughter  that  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Haughhead  had 
arrived  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  and  that  she  behoved 
to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  meeting  him  in  the  morning  at 
the  fii'st  meal  Having  delivered  her  command,  the  proud 
dame  retu-ed,  leaving  her  daughter  to  the  many  distracting 
reflections  suggested  by  all  the  conflicting  and  painful 
eveiits  of  the  evening,     ^he  rethed  to  her  couch,  where 
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ehe  was  to  resign  herself  to  the  domination  of  that  rapt 
fancy  that  had  so  long  led  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  and 
regulated  the  affections  of  her  heart.  Sleep  forsook  her 
pillow,  or  came  only  for  short  intervals,  with  the  Genius  of 
Dreams  in  his  train.  Waking  or  slumbering,  the  image  of 
the  unknown  youth,  who  had  made  such  an  impression 
upon  her  heart,  by  the  extraordinary  deputed  power  of  an 
imagination  ever  active  in  painting  in  bright  colours  all  his 
perfections,  was  before  her  eyes.  The  higher  these  per- 
fections and  the  brighter  the  beauties,  the  greater  was  the 
]:iain  and  the  deeper  the  sobs  of  anguish  that  were  wi-uug 
from  her  heart,  by  the  conviction  that  her  love  was  destined 
ouly  to  similate  the  cankerworm,  that  eats  into  the  heart  of 
the  flower,  and  makes  it  perish. 

Next  day,  she  was  compelled,  with  her  hazel  eyes  still 
dimmed  with  tears,  to  meet  Sir  George  Douglas,  a  man  she 
had  every  reason  to  hate,  as  well  from  his  proud  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  her  affections,  as  from  the  mean  and 
inconsistent  mode  of  mediation  he  resorted  to,  and  which 
she  had  learned  from  her  mother  that  morning — by  brib- 
ing her  parents  with  large  promises  of  a  tempting  dowery. 
With  her  feelings  never  kindly  affected  towards  him,  her 
heart  burning  with  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  her  pre- 
judices excited  by  the  information  she  received  from  her 
mother,  she  conducted  herself  towards  the  knight  with  a 
hauteur  that  called  forth  his  hurt  pride  and  the  indignation 
of  her  parents.  After  breakfast,  she  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment, to  feast  her  eyes  with  the  vision  of  her  bower— to  her 
now  enchanted — while  her  angry  parents  closeted  themselves 
for  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George's  splendid 
offer,  and  the  conduct  of  their  daughter.  Wrought  up  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  united  feelings  of  anger  and 
ambition,  they  came  to  the  critical  determination  of  sub- 
mitting her  entirely  to  the  power  and  discretion  of  Douglas, 
who,  if  he  chose  to  wed  her  upon  the  sanction  of  their 
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consent,  miglit,  if  be  cliose,  dispense  with  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal party  interested.  The  project  was  instantly  submitted 
to  Douglas,  a  hard  and  unfeeling  man,  who,  determined  to 
possess  Matilda  upon  any  terms,  closed  readily  with  the 
offer,  and  a  day  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  month  for  the 
marriage. 

These  preliminaries  settled,  Lady  Eollo  repaired  to 
IMatilda's  apartment,  VN^here  she  found  her  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  wood-bower, 
where  she  had  conjured  up  the  image  of  her  unknown 
lover. 

"  Thy  conduct  this  day,  Matilda,"  she  began,  "  towards 
one  of  the  gayest  and  richest  knights  of  our  land,  the  con- 
fidant of  King  James,  and  our  especial  friend  and  favourite, 
requireth  the  chastisement  of  the  reproof  of  parental  au- 
thority; but  we  have  witnessed  too  long  this  pride  of  beauty 
in  thee  (which  disdaiuoth  the  loves  of  mortals,  and  seduceth 
thee  and  thy  heart  into  the  airy  regions  of  profitless  ro- 
mance), to  remain  contented  now  with  mere  words  of  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  or  reproach.  The  day  of  these  is  by, 
with  the  hopes  of  the  many  lovers  thou  hast  turned  away 
from  the  gates  of  Eoseallan;  and  the  time  for  action— 
inaugre  thy  wishes  or  thy  prejudices — hath  approached. 
Sir  George  Douglas  is  destined  to  be  thy  husband,  and  tlie 
day  after  the  next  feast  of  our  Church  is  thy  appointed 
bridal-day,  whereunto  thou  hadst  best  prepare  thyself  with 
as  much  grace  and  favour  as  thou  mayest  be  able  to  call  up 
into  thy  fair  face." 

Saying  these  words,  Lady  RoUo  retired  hurriedly,  as  if 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  reply,  or  witnessing  the  sudden 
effects  of  her  announcement.  The  words  had  fallen  upon 
her  daughter's  heart  like  the  announcement  of  a  doom,  and 
closed  up  the  fountains  of  her  tears.  She  sat  riveted  to  the 
chair,  incapable  of  speech,  or  even  of  thought.  On  partially 
recovering  her  senses,  she  found  Bertha  standing  before  her. 
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Eising  into  a  paroxysm  of  struggling  emotion,  she  flung  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  old  nurse,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  weeping.  The  choking  sobs  seemed  to  come 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart,  and  the  burniu" 
tears,  forcing  the  closed  issues  of  theu-  fountains,  flowed 
down  her  cheeks,  and  dropped  on  the  neck  of  her  confidant. 
Bertha  heard  the  intelligence,  as  it  was  communicated  in 
detached  syllables,  in  silence;  and,  having  placed  the  un- 
happy maiden  on  her  chair,  sank  into  a  train  of  thinking, 
which  her  young  friend  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  sorrow 
for  her  sufierings.  The  voice  of  Lady  RoUo  prevented  the 
expected  consolation,  and  obeying  the  command  of  her  mis- 
tress. Bertha  left  the  apartment,  promising  to  return  soon 
again.  The  day  passed,  and  Matilda,  unable  to  join  the 
company  in  the  western  wing  of  the  castle,  remained  in  her 
apartment,  sunk  in  despondency,  and  at  times  verging  on 
the  bleak  province  of  despair. 

Heedless  of  the  gloom  that  overhung  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  bright  moon  rose  again  in  the  evening  with  undi- 
minished splendour,  throwing  her  silver  beams  over  the 
tear-bedewed  face  of  the  sorrowful  maiden,  whose  weeping 
was  increased  by  the  contrast  of  nature's  loveliness.  She 
sat  again  at  the  casement;  her  eyes  wandered  heavily  over 
the  scene  that  lay  like  a  fair  painting  spread  before  her;  the 
long,  dark  shadows  of  the  wood,  lying  by  the  side  of  bright, 
moonlit  plots  of  greensward,  with  their  spangles  of  dew 
glittering  like  diamonds,  remuided  her  of  the  chequered 
scenes  of  life,  into  the  depth  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  of 
Avhich  she  v/as  now  sunk;  and  her  pain  was  increased  as 
she  felt  herself,  by  the  power  of  fate,  contemplating  again 
her  wood-bower,  which  stood  fair  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
moon.  A  sound  struck  her  ears  and  called  forth  her  at- 
tention. It  was  that  of  a  lute,  and  came  in  dying  notes 
from  a  distance  in  the  wood.  Gradually  increasing  in  dis- 
tinctness, it  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer;  and  now 
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she  recognised  the  air  that  was  sung  by  her  preserver  on 
that  night  when  she  discovered  him.  The  sound  ceased 
suddenly,  and  she  saw  the  figure  of  her  preserver  emerge 
from  a  thick  part  of  the  wood  and  pass  into  her  bower.  The 
same  plaintive  air  was  again  raised,  and  spread  around  in 
soft  mellifluous  strains,  suggesting  the  union,  by  some  pro- 
cess unknown  to  metaphysical  analysis,  of  light  nnd  sound — 
so  connected  and  blended  were  the  feelings  produced  by  the 
soft  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  sounds  of  the  lute.  The 
blessed  sensation  passed  over  her  racked  nerves  like  the 
odorous  incense  of  the  altar  on  the  excited  sensibility  of  the 
bleeding  victim;  her  eyes  and  ears  were  versant  with  heaven, 
while  her  thoughts  were  claimed  by  the  e\'il  workings  of 
bad  angels;  her  heart  swelled  with  the  conflicting  emotions, 
and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  afforded  her  a  temporary  relief. 
Her  paroxysm  over,  the  soft  sounds  fell  again  upon  her  ear. 
Ketaining  her  breath  to  drink  deeper  of  the  draught,  she 
heard  the  notes  gradually  diminishing,  as  if  the  performer 
were  retiring  in  the  wood.  He  had  left  the  bower  unob- 
served; and  the  silence  that  now  reigned  around  announced 
that  he  was  gone. 

For  seven  successive  nights  the  music  in  the  wood-bower 
had  assuaged  the  sufferings  of  the  respective  days;  but  for 
three  nights  there  had  been  nothing  heard  but  the  ciy  of 
the  screech-owl,  and  the  moon  had  been  illuminating  other 
lands.  Tlie  period  of  her  sacrifice  was  draAving  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  cloud  of  her  sorrow  was  gradually  becoming 
deeper  and  darker. 

"  'Tis  now  three  nights  since  he  was  in  the  wood,"  she 
said  to  Bertha.  "  My  silence  and  inattention  have  but  ill 
repaid  his  services  and  his  passion.  The  soimd  of  his  lute 
has  been  to  me  the  voice  of  hope  breaking  through  the  clouds 
of  despair.  0  Bertha !  my  sense  of  duty  to  my  parents  and 
the  honour  of  the  old  house  of  Roseallan  has  so  nearly 
perished  amidst  this  persecution,  that  I  could  now  feel  it 
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no  crime  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  seek  in  humble 
worth  the  protection  I  cannot  procm-e  in  the  Castle  of  Rose- 
allan's  master." 

"  Wisely  spoken,  my  bonny  bairn,"  replied  Bertha.  "  My 
anld  blood  boils  wi'  the  passion  o'  youth,  and  drives  frae 
my  heart  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  proud  master  and  mis- 
tress o'  Roseallan,  as  I  witness  this  persecution  o'  the  bon- 
niest and  the  best  o'  Scotland's  daughters.  The  arms  o' 
George  Templeton,  the  archer,  the  son  o'  the  widow  of 
Mosscairn,  can  send  an  arrow  beyond  the  cast  o'  the  best 
archer  o'  the  Borders;  and  may  weel  defend  (were  he  again 
in  health)  her  for  whom  the  proudest  o'  Scotland's  knights 
would  send  the  last  shaft  into  the  heart  o'  his  rival." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  my  preserver,  Bertha?"  ejaculated 
Matilda,  in  surprise.  "  How  came  you  by  your  knowledge? 
Speak,  and  relieve  me,  that  I  may  be  certain  that  I  know  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life  or  my  honour;  and  to  whom  I — im- 
worthy,  thankless,  ungrateful  being  that  I  am ! — have  not 
yet  vouchsafed  one  solitary  look  or  word  of  thanks  or  gra- 
titude. But  what  said  you  of  his  health  1  He  was  wounded 
for  me — ha !  Has  adverse  fate  another  evil  in  store  for  a 
daughter  of  affliction  ?" 

"  For  your  sake,  my  bairn,  I  traced  out  this  man,"  replied 
the  old  nurse;  "  but,  oh,  that  I  should  hae  to  add  anither 
sorrow  to  the  wo-worn  child  o'  my  early  affection !  He  is 
iU.  A  wound  he  received  in  the  wood  has  become,  by  ill 
treatment  and  exposure,  the  heart  o'  a  fever  that  has  eaten 
into  the  seat  o'  life." 

"And  he  will  die  for  me— killed  by  the  second  and 
severest  wound,  of  ingratitude ! "  cried  Matilda,  starting  up 
in  violent  emotion.  "With  death  on  him,  received  in  my 
defence,  has  he  nightly  visited  the  bower  of  his  ungrateful 
mistress,  who  never,  even  by  the  movement  of  her  evening 
lamp,  showed  that  she  heard  his  strains,  or  understood  their 
meaning.    That  countenance,  streaming  with  blood,  yet 
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beautiful  through  his  life's  stream  flowing  for  me,  will 
haunt  me  through  the  short  span  that  misery  may  allov^ 
me.  Would  to  God  that  I  had  returned  one  token  as  a 
mark  of  my  gratitude,  if  not  of  my  love  !  Bertha,  I  must 
see  this  man,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  my 
destiny." 

"And  ye  will,  guid  child,"  answered  the  nurse;  "but, 
should  death  deprive  ye  o'  this  refuge,  we  may  think  o' 
some  itlier  means  o'  savin  ye  frae  this  forced  match  wi'  this 
high  Catholic  knight  o'  Haughhead,  wha  persecuted  the 
reformers  as  muckle  as  he  does  his  lovers.  Sir  Thomas 
Coui'tney — whom  your  father  has  banned  frae  Eoseallan — 
shows  as  muckle  mercy  to  the  Catholics  as  he  does  fair- 
seeming  love  to  his  lass-lemans.  But  are  you  able  to  wan- 
der to  Mosscairn,  child  ? " 

"A  bleeding  head  did  not  keep  him  from  my  wood- 
bower,"  replied  Matilda—"  a  bleeding  heart  shall  not  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  him  before  he  dies." 

This  resolution  on  the  part  of  Matilda,  though  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Bertha,  was  adhered 
to;  but  no  opportunity  occurred  for  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. Every  hour,  in  the  meantime,  added  to  her  unhappi- 
ness.  Sir  George  Douglas  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to 
make  preparations  for  the  marriage;  her  mother  watched 
her,  to  detect  what  she  termed  the  trick  of  simulated  iUness; 
and  her  father,  who  was  led  by  her  mother,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  cruel  scheme  into  execution.  Tortured 
throughout  the  day,  the  moon,  now  late  in  rising,  aiforded 
her  no  solace  at  night;  the  scene  from  the  castle  was  changed 
from  lightness  to  darkness;  the  screeching  of  night  bu'ds 
came,  in  the  fitful  blasts,  in  jjlace  of  the  melody  of  her 
lover's  lute;  and  the  dreary  view  called  up  by  the  power 
of  association  the  picture  of  her  lover  lying  on  a  death-bed, 
paying,  by  the  torture  of  death,  the  dreadful  penalty  of 
having  dared  to  love  one  above  his  degree. 
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After  a  suitable  inspection,  her  mother  had,  as  she  thought, 
discovered  that  there  existed  no  ilhiess  about  her  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  her  usual  airing,  and  Bertha,  who  had  ap- 
parently some  purpose  in  view,  came  and  m-ged  her  to 
walk  as  far  as  the  Monks'  Mound,  a  green  hillock  that  stood 
on  the  borders  of  the  property  of  Eoseallan.  They  accord- 
ingly set  out.  The  day  was  not  propitious;  lazy  clouds  lay 
sleeping  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  wreaths  of  mist 
floated  along  like  shadows,  assuming  grotesque  forms,  and 
suggesting  resemblances  to  aerial  beings  in  the  act  of  super- 
intending the  operations  of  mortals;  the  wind  was  hushed 
to  the  gentlest  zephyr;  and  the  sun,  obscured  by  the  masses 
of  sleeping  clouds,  was  not  able  even  to  indicate  the  part 
of  the  heavens  where  he  was.  Nature,  "  dowie  and  wae," 
seemed  to  have  shrouded  herself  in  the  pall  of  mourning, 
and  the  feathered  tribes,  overcome  by  the  iastinctive  S5'ii> 
pathy,  were  mute,  and  cowered  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  as  if  they  had  borrowed  the  habits  of  the  wingless, 
tuneless  reptiles  that  crawled  among  the  rank  grass  that 
covered  the  ground  of  the  wood.  The  couple  wandered 
along  slowly,  Matilda  "esting  on  the  arm  of  the  mu'se. 
They  came  to  the  Mcis  .'<>,'  Mound,  and  sat  down.  The 
burying-groimd  of  the  njonastery  of  Dominicans  lay  on 
their  right  hand,  and  they  could  see  the  tombstones  rearing 
their  grey,  moss-covered  heads  over  the  tm-f-dyke  that  sur- 
rounded the  consecrated  ground, 

"  See  ye  the  little  thatched  house  at  the  foot  o'  Lincleugh 
Hill  yonder  1 "  said  Bertha,  after  some,  moments  of  solemn 
silence,  and  holding  out  her  shrivelled  hand,  "  The  smoke 
frae  its  auld  lum  is  curling  among  the  mist -clouds;  but 
there's  a  darker  mist  within,  and  nae  sun  to  send  a  flaught 
through  it." 

"  I  see  it  well,"  replied  Matilda,  in  a  melancholy  voice; 
"  and,  humble  as  it  is,  and  gloomy  as  it  may  be  in  its  inte- 
rior, I  could  even  seek  there  the  peace  I  cannot  find  in  the 
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proud  towers  of  Roseallan.    Tliere  are  no  forced  marriages 
under  roofs  of  thatch." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  death  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the 
bonniest  ha',"  muttered  Bertha,  ominously. 

Matilda  looked  into  the  face  of  her  nurse,  who  con- 
tinued to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  of  Lin- 
cleugh. 

"  The  mist  blinds  my  auld  een,"  she  continued,  as  she 
passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  "  The  hour  is  come,  and 
there  should  be  tokens  o'  gathering  there— yet  I  see  nae- 
thing." 

Matilda  looked  again  inquiringly  into  her  face. 

"  Young  een  are  shai-p,"  said  she  again,  "  and  now  the 
mist  is  rowing  awa  frae  the  side  o'  Lincleugh,  and  breaking 
into  wi-eaths  in  the  valley.  Look  again,  Matilda,  and  tell 
me  what  ye  see." 

"  The  removal  of  the  mist,"  replied  Matilda,  directing 
her  eyes  to  the  cottage,  "has  revealed  a  cluster  of  people 
dressed  in  black  standing  round  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage." 

"Ay,  I'm  right,"  replied  Bertha,  straining  her  eyes  to 
see  the  mourners;  "the  hour  is  near;  and  see  the  sextons 
stand  there  in  Death's  Croft,  like  twa  ghouls,  looking  into 
the  grave  they  have  this  moment  finished." 

Matilda  intuitively  turned  her  eyes  to  the  buryiug- 
ground  that  went  under  the  name  of  Death's  Croft. 

"  You  seem  to  know  something  more  of  this  funeral  than 
we  of  the  castle  generally  learn  of  the  fate  of  the  distant 
cottagers,"  said  she. 

"  They're  lifting,"  said  the  nurse,  overlooking  Matilda's 
remark,  "  and  the  train  moves  to  Death's  Croft. 

*  Round  and  round 

The  unseen  hand 
Turns  tlie  fate 
0'  mortal  man: 
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A  screich  at  birth, 
A  grane  at  eveu — 
The  flesh  to  earth, 
The  soul  to  heav'n.'" 

"Who  is  cleacl?"  asked  Matilda,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  procession. 

Bertha  was  silent.  The  procession  reached  Death's  Croft, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  rattling  of  the  stones  and  earth  on 
the  coffin-lid  was  distinctly  heard.  JMatilda  shuddered  as 
the  hollow  sounds  met  her  ear,  and  Bertha  crooned  the  lines 
of  poetry  she  had  already  repeated.  The  rattling  sound 
ceased,  and  the  loud  clap  of  the  spade  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  the  work.  The  mourners  gradu- 
ally departed,  and  the  sextons,  having  finished  their  work, 
returned  to  the  monastery. 

"  Come,  come,  now,"  said  Bertha,  "  we've  seen  aneugh — 
the  flesh  to  earth,  the  soid  to  heaven.  A's  dune — let  us 
return  to  Eoseallan." 

"  The  inhabitant  of  that  narrow  cell  has  the  advantage  of 
me,"  muttered  Matilda,  sadly,  as  she  rose  to  return  home. 
"  The  marriage  with  the  Redeemer  is  not  forced,  and  the 
union  endureth  for  ever." 

Bertha,  who  remained  silent,  hastened  home,  and,  old  as 
she  was,  several  times  outwalked  her  weak  and  melancholy 
companion.  When  they  arrived,  they  went  direct  to  the 
apartment  of  Matilda,  where  they  were  met  by  Lady  EoUo, 
who  congratulated  her  daughter  upon  her  increasing  ability 
to  go  through,  with  the  necessary  decorum,  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage.  As  soon  as  she  retired,  Matilda  flung  herself 
on  her  couch,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  There  is  only  one  individual  who  can  save  me  from  this 
dreadful  fate,"  she  cried.  "  Bertha,  it  is  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  cannot  endure  this  trial.  Death  or  madness 
will  be  the  alternative  doom  of  the  forced  bride  of  the  knight 
of  Haughhead.    What  of  George  Temoleton?    Did  you  not 
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promise  to  assist  me  to  inquire  for  his  health'?  Were  we 
not  to  visit  him  when  my  strength  permitted?  Tell  me, 
tell  me— have  you  heard  how  he  is?" 

"He  is  weel,  my  bau-n,"  replied  Bertha;  "Letter  than 
either  you  or  me." 

"Bless  you!  bless  you,  dear  Bertha!"  cried  Matilda,  ris- 
ing and  flinging  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  old  woman; 
"  then  there  is  some  chance  left  for  me.  I  may  yet  be  saved 
from  that  dreadful  doom.  I  would  trust  to  the  honoiu"  of 
that  man  who  has  already  saved  it  with  my  life.  Ah,  if  he 
is  well,  I  may  expect  again  to  hear  these  dulcet  sounds 
which  thrill  through  my  frame,  and  soften,  by  their  sweet 
tones,  the  grief  that  sits  like  a  relentless  tyrant  on  my  heart. 
When,  Bertha,  shall  we  visit  him?" 

"  We  hae  already  visited  him,"  replied  the  nm-se,  with  a 
strange  meaning  in  her  eye.  "Did  ye  no  see  him  this  day, 
bairn,  laid  by  the  side  o'  his  faither  amang  the  saft  mould 
o' Death's  Croft?" 

"  What  mean  you.  Bertha  ?"  rephed  Matilda.  "  There  is 
a  strange  light  in  your  eye;  I  never  before  saw  your  face 
wear  that  expression.  Ah !  another  doom  impends  over  me 
— I  see  the  opening  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  is  to 
burst  on  my  poor  head.  AVhy  look  thus  upon  me,  nm-se  ? 
is  there  a  humom-  on  your  seriousness  ? — for  you  laugh  not. 
Eead  the  doom  backwards,  and-  do  not  inciu:  from  your 
IMatilda  the  imputation  of  inflicting  a  cruel  tortiu'e  on  her 
who  has  hung  at  your  breast." 

"  It  was  to  save  paiu  to  my  beloved  Matilda,"  replied  the 
nurse,  with  a  peculiar  tone,  "  that  I  had  ye  hame  before  I 
told  ye  that  the  corpse  ye  this  day  saw  laid  in  the  grave,  in 
Death's  Croft,  was  that  o'  George  Terapleton." 

Conscious  of  the  efi'ect  that  would  be  produced  by  this 
announcement,  the  old  woman  held  out  her  arms  to  receive 
the  flailing  maiden.  With  a  loud  scream  she  fainted,  and 
forcing  her  way  through  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  fell  on  the 
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fioor  with  a  loud  crash.  The  sound  brought  up  her  mother.. 
As  Matilda  recovered,  she  looked  about  her  wildly;  her  eyes 
recoiling  from  the  face  of  her  mother,  on  which  was  depicted 
a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  seeking  Bertha's,  on  which  she 
found  an  expression  equally  painful.  There  was  no  refuge 
on  either  side;  and,  as  the  image  of  her  dead  lover  rose  on 
her  fancy,  she  felt,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
all  her  hopes,  the  stinging  reproof  of  a  tender  conscience, 
that  charged  her  with  cruelty  to  the  devoted  being  who,  in 
defending  her  honom*,  lost  his  life. 

"All  this  will  not  impose  upon  me,  Matilda,"  said  her 
mother.  "  Thou  wert  well  to-day,  when  thou  didst  walk 
forth;  and  this  well-acted  fit  is  intended  to  remove  the  im- 
pression I  entertain  of  your  perfect  ability  to  perform  the 
engagement  your  father  and  I  have  made  for  your  benefit. 
Mark  me,  maiden !— I  will  not  heed  thee  more,  if  thy  simu- 
lation were  as  well  acted  as  that  of  the  wise  King  of  Utica." 
And,  saying  these  words,  she  abruptly  departed,  leaving 
Matilda  still  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her.  The  cruel  dame  called  the  nurse  after  her,  and  the 
miserable  giid  was  left  to  wrestle  with  her  secret  and  di- 
vulged griefs  with  the  unaided  powers  of  a  mind  broken 
down  by  her  accumulated  misfortunes.  She  lay  extended 
on  her  couch;  and  fancy,  deriving  ne^,-  energies  from  the 
impulse  of  feeling,  became  busy  in  the  portrayment  of  the 
form  of  her  lover,  whom  she  had,  as  she  was  satisfied,  killed. 
She  recm-red  to  the  scene  in  the  bower,  with  his  manly 
countenance  streaming  with  blood;  his  visits  to  her  bower 
afterwards— when  he  must  have  been  suffering  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  that  disease  that  proved  fatal  to  him;  and,  above 
all,  her  heartless  conduct  in  not  even  condescending  to  no- 
tice this  tribute  of  devotion  in  one  who  had  saved  herjife. 

She  lay  under  the  agony  of  these  thoughts  till  it  was  after 
nightfall,  when  the  gloom  of  her  mind  increased  as  the  shades 
of  darlmess  spread  around  her.    She  felt  that  she  could 
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suffer  the  agonising  thoughts  no  longer,  and,  starting  up, 
and  throwing  over  her  shoulders  a  night-cloak,  she  hurried 
out  of  the  castle.  She  found  herself  intuitively  taking  the 
way  to  Death's  Croft.  The  night  was  getting  dark,  and  there 
was  a  hollow,  gousty  wind  blowing  among  the  trees,  and 
Vv'histling  among  the  whins  and  tall  grass  that  lay  in 
her  path.  Heedless  of  aU  obstructions,  and  insensible  to 
danger,  she  wandered  along,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the 
side  of  the  turf-dyke  that  surrounded  the  place  of  the  dead. 
Surmounting  this  slight  obstacle,  she  groped  her  way  among 
the  tombstones,  starting  occasionally,  as  a  gust  of  wind 
made  the  long  grass  rustle  by  her  side,  or  produced  a  hol- 
low sound  from  the  reverberation  of  some  hollow  cenotaph. 
After  considerable  labom-,  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave, 
and  endeavom-ed  to  satisfy  herself  that  there  was  not  an- 
other equally  new  among  the  many  tumuli  that  raised  their 
green  bosoms  around  her.  On  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  grave 
she  sat  down,  and  wrapped  the  folds  of  the  mantle  round 
hez',  to  keep  from  her  tender  frame  the  chill  night-winds. 
She  rose,  and  knelt  down  upon  the  new-made  grave,  the 
gi'een  sods  of  which  she  bedewed  with  her  tears.  The  spot 
was  doubly  hallowed  by  recollections  and  self-criminations, 
and  she  could  not,  for  a  longer  period  than  was  consistent 
with  her  safety,  di'ag  herself  away  from  it.  Throwing  her- 
self on  the  grass  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  she  Idssed  thf; 
sods,  and,  crying  bitterly,  rose,  and  mournfully  sought  the 
path  that  led  to  that  home  where  a  new  misery  awaited 
her.  She  wandered  slowly  along;  and,  as  she  approached 
the  castle,  saw  with  dismay  a  light  shining  in  her  chamber. 
Her  mother,  she  concluded,  was  there,  and  would,  by  her 
absence,  get  all  her  suspicions  fortified,  tliat  her  iUneis  was 
merely  assumed.  She  stood  for  a  moment,  and  paused, 
iiTesolute  how  to  proceed — terrified  to  enter  the  house,  yet 
imknowmg  whither  to  go.  A  voice  struck  her  ear — it  was 
that  of  Bertha;  and,  looldna  round,  she  saw  her  old  nurse 
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in  close  conversation  with  a  man  who  had  on  the  very 
dress  worn  by  the  individual  who  formerly  endeavom'ed  to 
carry  her  off,  and  who,  she  suspected,  was  no  other  than 
Sir  Thomas  Courtney.  What  could  this  mean?  Was  it 
possible  that  Bertha  was  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who 
had  attemp.ted  to  force  her  affections,  by  retaining  posses- 
sion of  her  person?  The  question  was  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  startled  her.  She  stood  and  looked  for  a  moment. 
The  man  observed  her,  and  retreated,  while  Bertha  stealthily 
sought  the  castle  by  a  back  entry.  Her  suspicion  increased, 
find,  hurrying  home,  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch.  She  was 
thus  beset  on  every  hand.  Her  lover  was  dead,  and  in  his 
grave,  and  all  left  behind  seemed  to  be  against  her.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  refuge  from  the  fate  that  awaited  her.  The 
marriage-day  was  on  the  wing,  and  would  soon  cast  the  cloud 
of  its  dark  pinion  on  the  turrets  of  Eoseallan.  Her  rehancc 
on  Bertha  was  changed  to  the  poignant  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. Her  mind  recurred  to  the  scene  on  the  bridge,  which 
she  suspected  was  a  part  of  her  scheme  to  get  her  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  reformer,  whose  tenets,  she  thought, 
Bertha  secretly  favoured.  Thus  had  she  lost  both  friend 
and  lover— the  one  by  death,  the  other  by  infidelity;  and  she 
could  scarcely  tell  which  was  most  painful  to  her— such  is  the 
anguish  felt  on  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood  of  friendship. 
Her  mothers  cruel  and  unjust  reproof  rung  in  her  ears;  her 
father  was  obdurate;  her  lover  proud,  determined,  and, 
worse  than  all,  filled  with  what  he  called  an  ardent  love, 
and  which  she  looked  upon  as  a  loathing,  ribald  passion, 
the  indications  of  which  she  would  fly  as  she  would  the 
embrace  of  the  twisting  serpent.  Pained  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  spuits,  she  could  get  no  relief  from  tears; 
her  dry,  glowing  eyes  looked  unutterable  anguish;  and  a 
feverish  heat  pervaded  her  system,  rendering  her  restless 
and  miserable.  She  flung  herself  on  her  bed,  where  she  lay 
tortured  by  her  conflicting  thoughts.    Her  mother  did  not 
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again  visit  her,  and  Bertha  remained  absent,  apparently 
from  shame.  A  domestic  obeyed  her  call,  and  administered 
the  few  necessaries  she  required.  The  night  was  passed  in 
great  anguish,  and  the  morrow's  light  brought  no  assuage- 
ment of  her  pain.  The  domestic  who  waited  upon  her  told 
her  that  Sir  George  Douglas  had  arrived  at  the  castle  with 
a  party,  and  that  her  mother  expected  her  presence  in  the 
hall  next  day.  Bertha,  she  said,  was  indisj^osed,  and  could 
not  attend  her;  but  she  would,  in  the  meantime,  supply  her 
place.  The  day  passed  with  no  variation;  there  was  no 
relief  from  the  hope  of  succour;  and  her  mind,  dark  and 
foreboding,  sunk  into  a  state  of  gloomy  melancholy.  The 
night  came  on,  and  threw  the  physical  shades  of  gloom 
into  a  mind  darkened  with  the  misery  of  despair.  As  she 
lay  in  this  state,  she  thought  she  heard  the  soimd  of  a  lute; 
and  rising,  she  placed  herself  at  the  window.  The  night 
was  still,  and  the  moon,  which  had  not  for  some  time  been 
visible,  was  sending  forth  faint  beams  before  she  set.  The 
scene  was  composed  and  pleasant,  and  brought  to  her  mind 
recollections  that  added  to  her  griefs.  She  fixed  her  eye  on 
the  wood,  and  observed  a  figm'e  passing  between  the  trees. 
It  was  too  indistinct  to  enable  her  to  know  who  it  was. 
A  dark  dress,  unrelieved  by  any  mixture  of  colours,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  Bertha's  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Courtney. 
A  new  source  of  curiosity  now  arose  in  the  individual  play- 
ing (in,  however,  as  she  thought,  a  very  indifferent  manner) 
the  tune  that  used  to  be  played  by  her  lover.  The  sounds 
went  to  her  heart;  but  suspicion  of  treacheiy  accompanied 
them.,  and  fired  her  with  as  much  anger  as  her  gentle  na- 
ture was  capable  of,  against  this  new  scheme  to  wile  her 
from  the  castle.  At  this  moment,  her  mother  and  father 
entered. 

"  We  have  got  again,  in  the  wood-bower,  a  lover,"  cried 
the  father.  "  I  insist,  Matilda,  that  t^^ou  dost  tell  me  who 
it  is." 

VOL.  XIII.  H 
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"  I  do  not  know,  father,"  replied  Matilda. 

"  Is  it  lie  witli  whom  you  attempted  to  elope  that  night 
when  Bertha  fell  on  the  bridge?"  asked  the  mother, 

"I  never  attempted  to  elope,"  answered  the  maiden, 
weeping;  "  but  I  was  attempted  to  be  carried  off  by  some 
one  in  disguise;  and  the  man  that  is  now  in  my  bower  may 
be  he,  but  I  know  not." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Courtney ! "  cried  the  mother. 

The  father  rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  sounds  of  voices 
were  heard  in  the  base-court,  and  that  of  George  Douglas 
was  pre-eminent.  A  shot  was  heard.  Matilda  looked  out 
at  the  window,  and  saw  some  servants  carrying  the  body  of 
a  woimded  man  across  the  bridge.  Lights  were  brought, 
and  some  one  called  out  the  name  of  Templeton  the  archerl 
Matilda  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  was  in  an  instant  in 
the  balKum.  She  looked  in  the  face  of  the  wounded  man. 
It  was  George  Templeton.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  her  face,  took  her  hand  into  his,  pressed  it,  sighed, 
and  expired. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Matilda  EoUo  was  led,  dressed  by 
the  hands  of  her  mother,  into  the  presence  of  the  priest  who 
was  to  unite  her  and  Sir  George  Douglas.  When  asked  if 
she  consented  to  receive  the  knight  as  her  husband,  she 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Her  reason  had  fled;  >he  was  ever 
afterwards  a  maniac,  and  was  tended  by  Bertha  Maitland, 
who,  sitting  in  the  wood-bower,  often  contemplated,  with 
feelings  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim of  her  treachery. 
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OlTE  dark  and  cloudy  evening  in  September,  two  young 
men  were  seen  walking  on  the  road  that  winds  so  beauti- 
fully along  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Mth,  between  the  quay  and  Caerlaverock.  The  summit  of 
CriflFel  was  hidden  in  clouds;  the  sky  was  dark  and  threaten- 
ing; and  the  shrieking  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  the  whitening 
crests  of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  before  the  freshening 
breeze,  gave  warning  that  a  storm  was  at  hand.  At  some 
distance,  a  two-masted  boat,  or  wherry,  as  it  is  there  called, 
lay  on  the  beach,  half  afloat  on  the  rising  tide;  and  a  boy 
sat  on  the  gi'een  bank  near,  apparently  watching  her. 

The  two  men  appeared,  by  their  dress,  to  be  sailors. 
They  were  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some; but  their  countenances  were  of  very  different  expres- 
sions. The  one,  whose  short,  crisp  hair  curled  over  a  fore- 
head embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  elements,  had  the 
frank,  bold,  joyous  look  which  we  love  to  recognise  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  class  of  men  to  which  he  belonged;  the 
other,  his  superior  in  face  and  figure,  as  well  as  his  senior 
in  years,  had  a  deep-set  dark  eye,  whose  very  smile  was 
ominous  of  the  storm  of  evil  passions  and  tempers  within. 
Their  conversation  was  loud  and  earnest,  and  was  carried 
on  in  tones  of  considerable  occasional  excitement;  the 
violent  motion  of  their  hands,  and  the  increasing  loudness 
of  their  voices,  gave  token  that  passion  was  beginning  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  prudence;  till  at  last  the  elder  of  the 
two,  stung  to  madness  by  some  observation  of  his  com- 
panion, suddenly  raised  his  hand,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  made  him  stagger  for  some  paces.    Quick 
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as  lightning,  liowever,  lie  recovered  himself,  and  rushed  to 
avenge  the  blow.  A  short  and  violent  struggle  ensued;  and 
then  the  younger,  whom  we  shall  call  Pdchard  Goldie,  sat 
astride  the  prostrate  body  of  his  antagonist,  panting  with 
violent  exertion,  and  with  his  knees  pinioning  the  arms  of 
the  other  to  the  ground;  while  the  latter,  exhausted  with 
his  exertions,  made  feeble  and  ineffectual  struggles  to  rise. 

"Let  me  rise,"  said  he,  at  last,  in  a  sullen  tone;  "you 
need  not  be  afraid." 

"  Afraid!"  replied  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh; 
"  it  wad  ill  set  a  born  and  bred  Nithsdale  man  to  fear  a 
mongrel  o'  a  foreigner.  Rise  up,  man— rise  up;  ye  brought 
it  on  yoursel.  I  wadna  cared  for  yer  sharp  words,  or  yer  ill 
tongue,  had  ye  but  keepit  yer  bans  aff.  But  dinna  look 
sae  dour-like  man.  Ye  needna  be  cast  doun  aboot  it;  it 
was  a  fair  stand-up  fecht,  and  ye  did  yer  best.  Come,  gie's 
yer  ban,  and  we'll  think  nae  mair  o't?" 

"Eichie  Goldie,"  said  Cummin,  rejecting  the  proffered 
hand,  and  drawing  back,  as  if  he  thought  its  touch  would 
be  contamination,  while  his  eye  flashed  with  vindictive  fire — 
"  Eichie  Goldie,  hear  me.  When  we  were  boys  at  school 
together,  you  were  like  a  serpent  in  my  eyes.  Since  we  left 
it,  you.  have  always  crossed  my  path,  like  the  east  wind,  to 
blight,  and  blast,  and  wither  all  the  flowers  that  lay  in  it. 
You  have  stood  between  me  and  my  love;  and  now  you 
have  struck  me  to  the  earth,  and  wounded  me,  when  fallen, 
with  your  taunts  and  sarcasms.  You  have  roused  the 
slumbering  devil  within  me,  and  before  he  sleeps  again, 
you  shall  bitterly  repent  this  day's  work:  you  shall  find  the 
mongrel  foreigner  is  no  mongrel  in  his  revenge ! " 

"Dinna  talk  that  fearfu  gate,"  said  Goldie,  laughing; 
"  ye'U  mak  a  body  think  ye're  clean  demented— speakin  o' 
revenge,  and  lookin  at. a  man  as  if  ye  wished  yer  een  war 
daggers.  I  wish  ye  a  better  temper  and  a  kinder  heart.  I 
fear  neither  you  nor  yer  revenge;  and  as  we  matcn  gang  tliis 
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trip  thegither,  just  put  yer  revenge  in  yer  pouch,  and  let's 
'gree  and  be  freends." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  which  was  now  rock- 
ing in  the  tide,  and  rewarding  the  boy  for  liis  trouble,  and 
followed  in  sullen  silence  by  Cummin,  he  hauled  aft  the 
sheets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  dancing  over  the 
waves  towards  Annan, 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  introduce  the  two 
heroes  of  our  tale  more  particularly  to  the  reader,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  do  as  concisely  as  possible.  Edward  Cum- 
min's mother  was  an  Italian,  who  had  accompanied  a  family 
of  rank  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  lady's-maid.  She  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  of  warm  and  violent  passions,  and,  for 
her  station  in  life,  remarkably  well-informed  and  clever. 
Her  mistress  had  a  high  opinion  of  her,  and  thought  she 
was  throwing  herself  away  when  she  asked  permission  to 
marry  her  master's  gardener;  but,  finding  that  her  arg-u- 
ments  to  dissuade  her  from  the  connection  were  ineffectual, 
she  gave  her  consent  to  it,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  ren- 
der her  favoiu-ite's  married  state  a  comfortable  one.  For 
seven  years  the  Cummins  lived  a  happy  and  industrious  life 
together — the  only  fruit  of  their  union  being  a  boy,  the  Ed- 
ward of  our  story.  He  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  child, 
and  was  very  much  noticed  by  the  family  at  the  hall,  from 
whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education, 
and  acquired  manners  and  habits  superior  to  his  station. 
He  was  the  idol  of  his  parents;  but  his  father — a  sensible, 
steady  Scotchman — did  not  allow  his  partiality  to  blind  him 
to  his  son's  faults,  and  was  firm  and  steady  in  his  correction 
of  them;  while  the  mother,  with  foolish  and  mistaken  fond- 
ness, endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to  conceal  his  failings, 
and  soothed  and  caressed,  when  she  ought  to  have  checked 
and  punished  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  young  Ed- 
ward soon  learned  to  fear  his  father,  and  to  despise  his  mo- 
ther—and dissimulation  andjiypocrisy  were  the  natural  cou- 
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sequences  of  sucli  contradictory  management.  At  tliis  time 
circumstances  obliged  the  family  to  leave  the  hall,  and  settle 
ou  the  Continent — the  estate  was  sold,  and  Cummin,  being 
deprived  of  his  situation,  returned,  with  his  family,  to  his 
native  place.  Here  their  nearest  neighbours  were  the  Gol- 
dies;  and  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  arose  between 
the  two  families.  The  boys,  Richard  Goldie  and  Edward 
Cummin,  were  sent,  during  the  winter  months,  to  the  same 
school,  where  a  great  deal  of  apparent  friendship  subsisted 
between  them.  But,  on  Edward's  part,  it  was  all  seeming 
— for  he  was  a  hypocrite  by  nature,  and,  to  suit  his  own 
purposes,  could  fawn,  and  cringe,  and  flatter,  with  an  air,  at 
the  same  time,  of  bold  ofl'-hand  independence;  and  it  was  his 
interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Richard  Goldie,  who, 
though  younger  than  himself,  was  more  active  and  hardy, 
and  who  really  was,  what  he  pretended  to  be,  com-ageous  and 
independent.  But,  in  his  heart,  Edward  hated  his  high- 
spirited  companion;  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  proud 
and  vindictive  spirit  to  notice  the  evident  partiality  shown 
towards  Richard  by  his  companions,  and  the  coolness  and 
avoidance  evinced  towards  himself.  Sevoral  circumstances 
at  last  transpired,  which  served  to  open  Richard  Goldie's 
eyes  to  the  true  character  of  his  pretended  friend;  and  a 
coolness  arose  between  them,  which,  though  it  never  pro- 
ceeded to  an  open  rupture,  for  some  time  put  a  stop  to  the 
closeness  of  their  intimacy.  Years  passed,  and  the  young 
men  both  adopted  the  sea  for  a  profession,  and  sailed  for 
some  time  together  in  the  same  vessel — an  American  trader, 
"hailing"  from  Dumfries.  Here,  as  at  school,  though 
equally  active  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  Richard 
Goldie's  frank  and  generous  disposition  rendered  him  a  favou- 
rite with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  while  Cummin  in  vain  strove 
to  make  himself  popular— he  always  was,  or  fancied  himself 
to  be,  an  object  of  distrust  and  aversion.  Towards  Goldie 
he  maintained  the  same  apparently  friendly  and  kindly 
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bearing,  while  lie  was  storing  up  bitter  feelings  against  him 
in  his  heart.  It  was  strange  that,  with  growing,  though  con- 
cealed, hatred  on  the  one  side,  and  with  want  of  confidence 
on  the  other,  these  two  young  men  should  have  continued 
to  associate,  and  to  keep  up  a  companionship  which  it  only- 
depended  upon  themselves  to  discontinue ;  but  so  it  was. 
They  had  learned  from  the  same  books;  they  had  sported 
beneath  the  same  roof;  they  had  risen  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood together;  and  they  could  not,  though  so  different  in 
disposition,  entirely  sever  the  links  with  which  early  asso- 
ciations had  boimd  them  together.  In  the  neighboui-hood 
of  Kelton  lived  an  old  fisherman,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  girls  in  the  district.  Our  two  companions, 
being  near  neighbours  of  old  Grey,  were  very  constant  in 
theu"  attentions  to  him;  they  managed  his  boat  for  him, 
helped  him  to  mend  his  nets,  and  made  themselves  useful 
in  every  possible  way.  Some  of  the  neighboiu's  insinuated, 
that  all  this  kindness  proceeded  less  from  a  regard  for  the 
old  mar,  than  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  his  pretty  daughter. 
That,  however,  was  matter  of  doubt;  and  old  Grey  took  the 
"  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  the  compliment  to  himself 
While  flattering  the  father,  however,  they  were  both  very 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  daughter,  and  each  in 
turn  fancied  that  he  was  the  object  of  her  exclusive  regard. 
But  Ellen  Grey  was  as  sensible  as  she  was  lovely,  and  had 
met  with  so  much  passing  admu'ation,  and  knew  so  well 
what  value  to  put  upon  it,  that  she  was  but  little  affected 
by  this  additional  proof  of  her  power.  She  liked  both  the 
young  men  as  pleasant  companions,  but  had,  as  yet,  shown 
no  decided  partiality  for  either.  She  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  they  both  admired  her,  and  she  was  gratified  by 
their  attentions — as  what  pretty  woman  would  not  have 
been? — but  the  only  use  she  made  of  her  influence  over 
them,  was  to  restrain  their  angiy  passions,  and  to  keep  up 
friendly  feelings  between  them.    Of  the  two,  Cummin  was 
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the  most  cakulated  to  please  the  eye  and  attract  the  fancy 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl;  for,  besides  being  more 
strildngly  handsome  than  Goldie,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  softer  sex  he  had  successfully  studied  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing and  glossing  over  all  the  worse  qualities  of  his  nature. 
Goldie,  on  the  contrary,  was  frank  and  open  to  all  alike;  he 
was  manly  and  independent  in  his  address  to  females,  and 
never  stooped  to  flattery  or  dissimulation.  Things  went 
on  in  this  uncertain  way  for  some  time,  till  the  young  men, 
wearied  of  sailing  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from 
America,  resolved  to  vary  the  scene,  by  making  a  voyage  to 
India.  Although  they  both  felt  that  friendship  was  with 
them  but  a  name,  yet  they  had  become  so  united  by  habit 
and  early  association,  that  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  separate,  and  accordingly  agreed  to  "  enter "  on 
board  the  same  ship. 

The  evening  on  which  our  story  commences,  was  the  one 
fixed  upon  for  their  departure.  Goldie  had  been  to  Annan 
the  day  previous,  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  steamboat's 
sailing  from  Liverpool,  and  had  borrowed  a  boat  from  a 
friend  of  his  father's  there,  in  which  he  and  Cummin  were 
to  return.  They  had  passed  the  afternoon  together  at  old 
Grey's,  and  Cummin  fancied  that  Ellen  smiled  more  kindly 
upon  his  rival  than  upon  himself.  She  immediately,  with 
the  quickness  of  woman's  tact,  perceived,  and  endeavoured 
to  remove,  the  impression— but  in  vain;  and,  in  so  doing, 
excited  the  jealous  feelings  of  Goldie.  They  left  the  house 
in  gloomy  silence ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  their 
irritated  feelings  found  vent  in  words — few,  and  cautious, 
and  half-suppressed  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  loud- 
ness, and  energy,  and  bitterness,  till  the  result  was  the 
struggle  we  have  already  described.  Cummin's  face,  as  he 
sat  beside  Goldie  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  was  a  true 
index  to  the  black  and  vindictive  passions  that  boiled  with- 
in his  heart.    His  glaring  ej  e,  set  teeth,  clenched  hand,  and 
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heavy  breatliiiig,  told  too  plainly  what  was  passing  within. 
A  child  might  have  read  his  secret  on  his  brow — and  yet 
he  was  too  great  a  coward  to  utter  it.  He  sat  brooding 
over  his  wrath,  and  nourishing  dark  thoughts  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  his  unconscious  companion,  whose  momen- 
tary anger  had  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it. 

"Ye're  as  quiet's  a  sittin  hen,  Ned,"  said  he;  "I  doofc 
ye're  hatchin  mischief.  Dinnatakonsae,  man;  letbyganes 
be  byganes,  and  think  nae  mair  aboot  it." 

Cummin's  first  flush  of  rage  had  by  this  time  passed 
away,  and  he  began  to  think  of  the  expediency  of  apjiearhuj 
to  be  reconciled  to  Goldie — for  he  knew  that  it  was  only  by 
treachery  and  cunning  he  could  hope  to  gratify  his  longing 
for  revenge.  He,  therefore,  in  reply  to  Eichard's  speech, 
grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said — 

"  Do  not  think  so  ill  of  me,  Pdchard,  as  to  suppose  that 
I  bear  you  any  ill-will  on  account  of  what  has  passed.  The 
words  I  uttered  in  my  passion  I  am  sorry  for  and  disclaim, 
now  that  I  am  cool.  I  was  angry — very  angry,  certainly; 
but  that  is  past.  How  can  you  wonder  that  I  am  sad  and 
silent,  when  you  remember  that  we  may  never  return  to 
the  '  bonny  banks  o'  Nith.'  We  are  going  among  strangers, 
and  into  strange  lands:  let  us  not  forget  our  old  friendship 
■ — let  us  always  be  friends  as  well  as  countrymen." 

"  That's  said  like  a  true  Scot,  at  a'  rates,"  replied  Gol- 
die. "What  wi'  j'er  English  lingo  and  yer  grand  words, 
ye  talk  for  a'  the  warld  hke  a  prented  bulk;  it  does  a  body's 
lugs  guid  to  listen  t'ye.  Ay,  '  shouther  to  shouther'  is  the 
word  in  the  Highlands,  and  we'll  tak  it  for  our  by-word." 
And  the  warm-hearted,  generous  lad  shook  him  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

Next  day,  they  took  their  passage  in  the  steamer  for 
Liverpool,  and  from  thence  made  the  best  of  theu'  way  to 
London.  There  they  were  soon  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
"  crimps,"  on  the  look-out  for  men  foi-  the  outward-bound 
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Indiamcn,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj's,  were  shipped 
on  board  the  Briton — a  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  tons. 
Here  everything  was  strange  to  them,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  discipline  to  which  they  had  not  before 
been  accustomed.  They  both  proved  themselves  to  be 
smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  good  seamen;  but  at  first 
Ciunmin  was  a  greater  favourite  than  Goldie— for  he  was 
too  cunning  and  timeserving  to  commit  himself  in  any  way; 
while  the  latter,  always  in  the  habit  of  speaking  out  his 
mind  boldly  and  freely,  frequently  got  himself  into  trouble 
by  his  forgetfulness  of  forms,  and  by  the  bluntness  of  his 
remarks.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  each  appeared  in 
their  true  colours,  and  the  scale  was  turned  in  favoiu'  of 
Goldie,  whose  frank  and  open  manners,  and  straightforward, 
fearless  confidence,  established  him  in  the  general  good  opi- 
nion of  his  officers  and  messmates;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mean  cunning  spirit  of  Cummin,  becoming  daily  more 
apparent,  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  avoidance 
to  the  latter.  This  change  in  the  opinion  of  his  shipmates 
rankled  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  vindictive  Cummin;  and, 
forgetting  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  it,  he  attributed 
all  to  the  influence  of  the  detested  Goldie.  A  circumstance 
soon  occurred  which  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  evil 
passions  that  lay  smouldering  in  his  heart.  The  ship  was 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  when  one  day  a 
strange  sail  was  seen  ahead,  which  proved  to  be  a  "  home- 
ward-bounder." The  captain  immediately  determined  to 
board  her,  and  gave  his  orders  accordingly  to  the  chief  mate. 

"  Midshipman !  tell  the  sailmaker  to  make  a  bag  for  the 
letters,  and  pass  the  word  fore  and  aft  that  a  bag  is  going 
to  be  made  up  for  England.  First  cutters,  clean  them- 
selves ! " 

The  breeze  was  light,  and  gradually  dying  away;  and,  as 
the  stranger  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  orders  were 
given  to  "pipe  to  dinner,"  and  for  the  cutter's  crew  to  come 
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up  as  soon  as  they  had  dined,  to  lower  the  boat  down.    In 
a  short  time,  the  coxswain  of  the  boat — a  fine,  active,  yoimg 
north-country  man— came  up  with  three  of  his  crev/,  two  of 
whom  were  stationed  at  the  tackle-fall,  to  lower  the  boat, 
while  the  coxswain,  with  the  other  man,  jumped  in,  to  be 
lowered  down  in  her.    One  of  the  men  at  the  "falls"  was 
Cummin;  lowering  away,  quickly  and  carelessly,  he  allowed 
the  rope  to  run  too  quickly  round  the  "cleat,"  and  not 
being  able  to  check  it  again,  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  "  by 
the  run."    The  consequence  was,  that  the  stern  of  the  boat 
was  plunge(|  into  the  water,  while  the  bow  hung  suspended 
in  the  other  tackle — the  men  were  thrown  out,  and  the  poor 
coxswain,  not  being  able  to  swim,  made  two  or  three  inef- 
fectual struggles,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.     The  accident 
was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  there  was  so  little  ap- 
parent danger — for  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  within  arm's-length  almost  of  the 
boat's  gunwale — that  he  was  gone  almost  before  an  alarm  was 
given.    The  men  were  all  below  at  dinner;  but  ill  news 
flies  fast — in  a  moment  there  was  a  rusli  to  the  hatchways, 
each  hurrying  to  get  on  deck.    Goldie  was  one  of  the  first 
up,  and,  rushing  aft  on  the  poop,  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  is 
he  ? "  and,  hardly  waiting  for  an  answer,  sprung  over  the 
taflfrail  into  the  water,  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  dived 
after  the  sinking  man;  but  in  vain— the  poor  fellow  was 
gone  beyond  recall.     The  captain  reprimanded  Cummin 
severely  for  his  carelessness,  degi-aded  him  from  his  sta- 
tion as  topman,  made  him  a  "sweeper,"  and  stopped  his 
allowance  of  grog.     Goldie  was  publicly  praised  on  the 
quarterdeck  for  his  spuited  conduct,  and  received  a  hand- 
some present  from  the  captain,  besides  being  promoted  t 
the  station  of  boatswain's  mate  at  the  first  opportrmity. 
This  was  a  bitter  potion  for  the  moody  and  jealous  spirit  of 
Cummin;  and  he  brooded  day  and  night  over  hia  .fancied 
wrongs. 
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The  ship  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  "  line,"  and 
the  crew  had  been  for  some  time  anticipating  with  great 
glee  the  day  of  fun  and  license  which  was  in  store  for 
them.  The  old  stagers  amused  themselves  with  practising 
upon  the  creduhty  of  those  comparatively  fresh -water 
sailors  who  had  never  been  to  the  southward  of  the  equator; 
and  strange  and  mysterious  were  the  notions  which  many 
of  the  latter  formed  of  the  dreaded  "  line,"  from  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  they  heard.  Some  imagined  that  it  was  a 
rope  drawn  across  the  sea,  which  could  not  be  cut  without 
the  permission  of  the  old  king  of  the  waves;  others  were 
gulled  into  the  belief  that  there  was  a  large  tree  growing 
out  of  the  water,  to  which  the  ship  was  to  be  made  fast, 
imtil  the  necessary  ceremonies  were  gone  through.  But 
their  doubts  on  the  subject  were  soon  to  be  changed  into 
certainty.  The  officer  of  the  deck  one  day  made  his  report 
to  the  captain — 

"The  sun's  up,  sir." 

"■What  is  the  latitude?" 

"Fifty  minutes  north,  sir." 

"Very  well— make  it  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Strike  eight-bells,  quartermaster !"  And  away  went  the 
old  fellow  "  forward,"  to  strike  the  bell,  brimfid  of  the  in- 
telligence he  had  just  overheard;  and  in  two  minutes  it 
was  known  all  over  the  ship,  that,  if  the  breeze  held,  they 
would  cross  the  "  line  "  before  morning. 

"  There  it  is  at  last,"  muttered  one  of  the  middies,  who 
had  been  for  some  minutes  apparently  straining  his  eyes 
through  a  three-foot  "  Dolloud,"  and  who,  knowing  he  was 
within  ear-shot  of  a  knot  of  young  cadets,  muttered  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  a  young  Irishman. 

■'  The  line,  to  be  sure — the  equinoxial  line— which  we 
have  been  so  anxiously  looking  for." 

In  the  meantime,  great  was  the  bustle  among  all  the  old 
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hands  on  board.  Paint  and  tar  were  in  constant  requisition. 
A  deputation  had  waited  some  days  before  ujjon  the  lady 
passengers,  requesting  from  them  some  of  their  cast-off 
wearing  apparel,  as  the  crew  expected  "  Mrs  Neptune  "  to 
honour  them  with  a  visit  in  a  few  days,  and  wished  to  have 
a  change  of  raiment  in  readiness  for  her,  as  she  would  most 
likely  be  wet  and  cold  with  her  long  cruise  upon  the  water. 
A  list  had  been  drawn  up,  ready  for  presentation  to  Nep- 
tune, on  his  arrival,  of  all  those  who  were  for  the  first  time 
crossing  the  line;  and  those  of  the  passengers  who  were  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  being 
made  "  freemen  of  the  line,"  had  expressed  their  readiness 
to  pay  the  customary  exempting  tribute,  imder  the  salutary 
dread  of  the  razors,  of  three  degrees  of  comparison,  which 
were  duly  brandished  before  their  eyes. 

Towards  evening,  the  breeze  gxadually  decreased;  the 
clouds  were  tinged  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a  tropical 
sunset,  assuming  every  variety  of  strange  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearances; and  the  water  reflected  back  their  image,  if  pos- 
sible, with  increased  splendour.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  nothing  was  visible  but  the  glassy,  undulating  sm-face 
of  the  sea,  partially  rippled  by  the  "  cat's  paws  "  *  which 
played  over  it.  The  ship  was  gliding  slowly  over  the  smooth 
expanse  of  water — her  large  sails  flapping  heavily  against 
the  masts,  as  the  sea  rose  and  fell,  and  her  smaller  canvas 
just  swelling  in  the  breeze,  and  lending  its  feeble  aid  to  urge 
her  onwards;  the  passengers  were  taking  their  evening 
lounge  on  the  poop  and  quarterdeck;  while  the  ship's 
"  band"  were  "  discoursing  eloquent  music"  for  their  amuse- 
ment; and  the  crew  were  scattered  in  groups  about  the 
forecastle  and  waist.  Just  as  the  dusk  of  evening  began  to 
render  objects  obscure  and  indistinct,  the  loolc-out  on  the 
forecastle  called  out — 

"  A  light  right  ahead,  sir ! " 

*  Light,  partial  au'S. 
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"  Very  well,  my  boy;  keep  your  eye  upon  it,  and  let  me 
know  if  we  near  it." 

In  a  short  time  the  man  exclaimed,  "  The  light  is  close 
aboard  of  us,  sir!"  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  bugle-note 
was  heard,  and  a  glimmering  light  appeared,  which  gra- 
dually enlarged,  throwing  a  broad,  blue,  unearthly  glare 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  till  the  smallest  rope  was  as 
visible  as  in  broad  daylight;  while  a  loud,  confused,  roaring 
noise  was  heard,  and  a  stentorian  voice  shouted,  apparently 
from  the  sea — 

"Ho!  the  ship,  ahoy!" 

"  Holloa !"  replied  the  officer. 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"  Tlie  Honourable  Company's  ship  Briton." 

"Ah!  my  old  friend.  Captain  Oakum! — welcome  back 
again !  I  am  too  busy  to  come  on  board  just  now;  but 
I  "wall  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow  forenoon.  Be  stu-e  to  have 
everything  ready  for  me,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
my  hands  just  now. — Good-night!" 

"Good-night!" 

Again  the  bugle-note  was  heard;  and  then  the  car  of  his 
wateiy  majesty — looking  to  vulgar  and  unpoetic  eyes  very 
like  a  lighted  tar-barrel — floated  slowly  astern,  throwing  a 
flickering  glare  over  the  sails,  as  it  passed;  while  the  "band" 
almost  knocked  down  what  little  of  the  breeze  was  left  with 
their  counter-blast  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  which  they  puffed 
away  with  all  their  might  and  main,  till  the  car  of  Neptune 
'sank  beneath  the  sea. 

"  Come  forward,"  said  a  middle  to  the  cadets  near  him, 
just  before  the  car  dropped  astern — "covaefortvard,  and  see 
Neptune's  car;  it  is  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  old  boy, 
whisking  along  at  the  tail  of  half-a-score  of  dolphins,  with  a 
poop-light  as  big  as  a  full-moon  blazing  over  his  stem;  you 
can  see  him  quite  plain  from  the  forecastle."  And  away 
they  all  ran,  helter-skelter,  towards  the  forecastle — the 
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middle  knowingly  allowing  the  young  aspirants  for  military 
distinction  to  get  ahead  of  liim,  and  bolting  under  the  fore- 
castle, while  they  ran  thundering  up  the  ladder.  They  had 
hardly  reached  the  upper  step,  before  a  slight  sprinkling 
from  aloft  made  them  look  upwards;  and,  while  they  were 
gaping,  open-mouthed,  in  wonder  from  whence  the  rain 
could  proceed,  as  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  they  had 
soon  reason  to  thiak  that  a  waterspout  had  burst  over 
their  heads;  for — splash,  splash,  splash — bucketful  after 
bucketful  of  water  was  poured  on  their  devoted  heads 
from  the  "foretop."  As  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
the  momentary  shock  and  sm-prise,  they  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of 
the  ship,  in  which  they  were  fain  to  join,  to  conceal  their 
mortification. 

All  was  now  quiet  for  the  night;  the  "band"  had  played 
"  God  save  the  King;"  the  watch  had  been  called;  and 
the  captain's  steward  had  announced.  "  Spirits  on  the  table, 
sir." 

"  I  had  no  idea,  Captain  Oakum,"  said  one  of  the  passen- 
gers at  the  "  cuddy  "  table,  "  that  Neptune  was  such  a  dash- 
ing blade,  with  his  flourish  of  trumpets  and  car  of  flame.  I 
shall  feel  a  greater  respect  for  him  in  future.  Does  he 
always  announce  his  approach  in  such  style?" 

"  No;  he  sometimes  does  it  by  deputy.  Last  voyage,  I 
was  walkiag  the  quarterdeck  with  some  of  my  passengers, 
when  we  were  all  startled  by  seeing  a  figure,  in  white,  come 
flying  down  out  of  the  maintop.  It  fluttered  its  wings  for  a 
while,  and  then  alighted  on  the  deck,  close  before  us;  touched 
its  hat,  and  delivered  a  letter  into  my  hands;  and  then — 
whisk !  before  we  had  time  to  look  round  us,  it  was  flying 
up  into  the  mizzentop.  The  figure  in  white  was  one  of  the 
topmen^intended,  I  suppose,  to  represent  Mercury;  and 
the  letter  was  from  the  King  of  the  Sea,  announcing  his  ap- 
proach.   The  men  had  rove  a  couple  of  '  whips '  from  the 
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main  and  mizzen  mast-heads,  and  the  end  of  each  being  made 
fast  round  '  Mr  Mercury's '  waist,  he  was  lowered  from  the 
one  top,  and  '  run  up '  into  the  other." 

"  Capital !  It  must  have  been  rather  startling,  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  to  see  such  a  strange  sea-bird  alight  at 
your  feet." 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  decks  were  washed, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  The 
jolly-boat  was  got  in  from  the  stern,  and  secured  at  the  gang- 
way, from  which  a  long  particoloured  pole  projected,  an- 
nouncing that  this  was  "  Neptune's  free-and-easy  shaving- 
shop."  All  the  "  scuppers"'  of  the  upper  deck  were  stopped, 
and  the  pumps  were  kept  in  constant  motion,  till  the  lee-side 
of  the  deck  was  afloat,  and  the  jolly-boat  full  to  the  "gun- 
wale." An  old  sail  was  drawn  across  the  fore-part  of  the 
ship's  "  waist,"  like  the  curtaiu  of  a  theatre,  to  conceal  the 
actors  in  the  approaching  ceremony,  while  making  their  ne- 
cessary preparations.  There  was  an  air  of  bustling  and 
eager  mystery  among  all  the  old  hands,  which,  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, gave  rise  to  vague  and  unpleasant  feelings  of  fear.  It 
was  in  vain  they  strained  their  eyes  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sanctum  concealed  by  the  provoking  cm-tain, 
from  behind  which  sundry  notes  of  preparation  were  heard, 
mixed  with  disjointed  ejaculations— such  as,  "A  touch  more 
black,  Jem."  "  How  does  my  scraper  sit  ? "  "  Where's  my 
nose?" — and  so  on.  All  was  bustle  and  animation;  the 
carpenter's  gang  converting  an  old  gun-carriage  into  a  tri- 
umphal car;  the  gunner  preparing  flags  for  its  decoration; 
his  mates  busy,  with  their  paint-brushes,  bedaubing  the  tars 
who  were  to  act  as  sea-horses;  and  the  charioteer  preparing 
and  fitting  on  Neptune's  livery.  At  length  all  was  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  King  of  the  Sea. 

"  On  deck  there  ! "  shouted  the  man  at  the  masthead, 

"  Holloa  ! "  replied  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"A  strange  sail  right  ahead,  sir." 
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"  Very  well,  my  boy.    Can  you  make  out  what  she  is  1 " 

"  She  looks  small,  sir— not  bigger  than  a  boat." 

The  officer  made  his  report  to  the  captain,  who  kindly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  to  gratify  the  men,  and 
desired  to  be  informed  when  the  boat  was  near  the  ship. 

"  We  are  nearing  the  boat  fast,  sir."  And  the  captain 
made  his  appearance  on  deck,  to  reconnoitre  the  approach- 
ing stranger. 

"  Ship  ahoy !"  roared  a  voice  ahead;  "lay  your  maintop- 
sail  to  the  mast,  and  give  us  a  rope  for  the  boat." 

"Forecastle  there! — a  rope  for  the  boat!  Let  go  the 
maintop  bowline !  Square  away  the  mainyard,  after-guard ! " 
bawled  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunates  who  had  never  crossed 
the  line  were  driven  below;  the  "  gratings "  were  laid  on 
fore  and  aft,  and  sentries  were  stationed  at  the  hatchways 
to  prevent  escape. 

A  bugle-note  was  now  heard  mm'dering  the  "  Conquer- 
ing Hero,"  who  soon  made  his  appearance  in  person,  over 
the  bows,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  graceful  attitude  on 
the  night-head,  where  he  really  cut  quite  an  imposing  figure, 
with  his  robe  of  sheepskins  and  flowing  beard  of  "oakum," 
and  grasping  in  his  extended  hand  a  trident,  with  a  fine  fish 
on  its  prongs.  A  few  minutes  after  he  had  descended  into 
the  "waist,"  the  screen  we  before  mentioned  was  withdi'awn, 
and  the  procession  moved  on.  First  came  the  ship's  musi- 
cians, fantastically  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  playmg 
"Rule  Britannia"  with  all  their  might  and  main;  next 
came  the  triumphal  car,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  decorated 
with  flags  of  all  nations,  under  which  were  seated  Neptune, 
Amphitrite,  or  IMrs  Nep,  as  Jack  calls  her,  and  a  little  tri- 
ton;  and  immediately  in  the  rear  followed  the  suite,  consist- 
ing of  the  barber,  doctor,  clerk,  and  about  a  dozen  half-naked 
and  particoloured  demigods,  who  acted  as  water  -  bailififs. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  merits  a  particular  description; 
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for  they  were  all  great  men,  in  their  way.  The  doctor  wore 
an  immen&e  floured  wig,  and  an  uncommonly  long,  nnwhole- 
some-looking  nose,  and  over  all  a  rusty  piece  of  tarpaulin, 
pinched  into  three  corners,  to  represent  a  hat;  under  his 
arm  he  canied  his  family  medicine-chest,  the  lid  of  which 
was  open,  and  displayed  to  view  pills  and  powders  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colours,  in  great  profusion;  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  large  bottle,  labelled,  "  Neptune's  elixir." 
The  barber  carried,  slung  over  his  arm,  his  shaving-box  (a 
large  tar  bucket),  with  brushes  to  correspond;  the  pouch 
in  the  front  of  his  apron  was  filled  with  little  etceteras, 
such  as  boxes  of  grease  for  the  hair,  poivder  for  the  teeth, 
&c.;  and  in  his  hand  he  brandished  three  razors,  each 
about  three  feet  long — one  made  of  smooth  iron  hoop,  the 
next  about  as  genteel  as  a  hand-eaw,  and  the  third,  meant 
for  particular  favomites,  with  teeth  grinning  at  each  other, 
half-an  inch  apart,  more  or  less.  The  clerk,  or  scribe,  was 
a  dandy  of  the  first  water:  he  had  on  a  small  rarde  hat, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  forced  up  on  one  side  by  an 
immense  crop  of  oakum  curls,  which  sprouted  most  luxm-i- 
antly  from  under  one  of  the  rims.  His  whiskers  were 
pointed  to  the  wind  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  from  be- 
hind his  ear  peeped  the  quill,  his  badge  of  ofiice;  while  a 
little  inkstand  dangled  at  his  button-hole.  The  tips  of  his 
nose  and  ears  were  almost  hidden  by  a  most  magnificently 
stiff  collar,  and  his  chin  nestled  in  a  bed  of  frill,  made  to 
match  the  collar  of  the  best  foolscap.  All  these  gentlemen 
wore  long  togsr' 

On  came  the  pageant:  Neptune's  sheep-skins  and  trident 
looked  veiy  majestic;  Amphitrite,  a  tall,  high-cheek-boned 
Scotch  "topman,"  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  red  paint 
and  oakum  locks,  and  arrayed  cap-a-pie  in  cabin  finery, 
made  a  very  passable  representation  of  a  she-monster;  the 
tarber  brandished  his  razors;  the  scribe  paraded  his  list, 

*  Coats* 
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and,  every  now  and  then,  made  use  of  an  old  frying-pan, 
with  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it,  for  a  quizzing-glass;  the 
jack- tors  who  acted  as  sea-horses  pranced  as  uucouthly  as 
jack-asses;  and  tlie  coachman,  seated  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
car,  and  proud  of  his  livery  and  shoulder-knots,  cracked  hia 

whip,  d d  his  horses  for  lubbers,  and  singing  out  to 

them,  "  Hard  a-port !"  contrived  to  weather  the  after  hatch- 
way, and  then  hear  xip  round  the  "  capstan,"  where,  with 
a  graceful  pull-up  of  the  reins,  very  much  like  a  strong  pull 
at  the  mainbrace,  and  an  "Avast  there!"  to  his  obedient 
cattle,  he  stopped  the  car.  The  captain  was  standing  under 
the  poop-awning,  in  readiness  to  receive  his  majesty,  who 
welcomed  him  most  graciously  to  his  dominions. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  once  more.  Captain  Oakum,"  said  he; 
"  it  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart  to  fall  va.  with  an  old 
friend;  and  my  wife  here  and  I  both  wants  comfort  of  some 
kind,  after  our  long  morning  ride  over  the  water;  the  cold 
air  is  apt  to  give  one  a  cold  in  the  stomach."  The  doctor 
immediately  stepped  forward  with  his  bottle,  and  presented 
it  to  his  majesty.  "  No,  no,"  said  he;  "  none  of  your  doc- 
tor's stuff  for  me;  keep  that  for  my  children;  Captain 
Oakum  knows  my  complaint  of  old." 

The  captain  laughed,  and  his  steward,  taking  the  hint, 
produced  a  bottle  containing  a  different  kind  of  elixir,  which 
old  Neptune  seemed  to  quaff  with  peculiar  relish.  A  glass 
was  then  offered  to  Amphitrite,  who  pretended  to  reject  it, 
and  tried  to  blush — in  vain. 

"  Come,  come !  none  of  that  'ere  humbug,  old  gal,"  said 
the  king;  "  tip  it  over;  it'll  do  you  good."  And  away  it 
went,  where  many  of  its  fellows  had  gone  before. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  smacking  her  lips  with  unqueenlike 
gusto,  "  glorious  stuff  to  drive  out  a  cold ! " 

The  whole  of  the  suite  were  immediately  seized  with  the 
same  complaint,  and  all  requii'cd  the  application  of  the 
same  remedy. 
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"  I  understand,  Captain  Oakum,  you  have  a  good  many 
of  my  children  on  board." 

"  Yes,  a  few.    I  hope  you  will  treat  them  kindly." 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me,  sir;  I'll  give  none  of  them  more 
nor  they  desarvcs." 

He  then  thrust  out  his  trident  to  the  captain's  steward, 
with  a  graceful  air,  as  if  he  meant  to  impale  him;  but  it 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  fish  on  its  prongs, 
as  an  addition  to  his  honour  the  captain's  dinner. 

"  I  wish  it  war  better;  but  we've  had  a  sad  sickly  season 
down  below,  and  all  the  dolphins  and  bonitos  are  on  the 
doctor's  list  with  influenzie." 

During  this  interview,  the  men  were  all  standing  near 
the  gangway,  armed  with  buckets  of  water,  wet  swabs,  &c., 
impatient  for  the  commencement  of  the  fun. 

"  But  I  must  wish  you  good-morning,  Captain  Oakum;  I 
have  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  two  or  three  other  ships  to 
board  this  morning." 

"Good-morning!" 

The  band  struck  up  "Off  she  goes."  "Carry  on,  you 
lubbers !"  said  the  coachman;  Crack  went  the  whip — ofi' 
pranced  the  horses — and  away  whirled  the  car,  which  no 
sooner  approached  the  gangway,  than  the  procession  was 
greeted  with  torrents  of  water,  and  his  "  godship  "  was  half 
smothered  in  his  own  element.  After  gasping  for  breath, 
and  shaldng  off  the  superfluous  moisture,  Neptune  and  the 
fair  Amphitrite  took  their  station  on  "the  booms,"  to 
superintend  the  operations  of  the  day.  The  clerk  handed 
to  his  majesty  a  list  of  his  new  subjects,  who  were  recom- 
mended to  his  peculiar  attention. 

"  Kichard  Goldie  is  the  first  on  the  list,"  said  Neptune; 
"send  him  up !"  And  away  scampered  the  Tritons  (or  con- 
stables), who  were  naked  to  the  waist,  the  upper  parts  of 
their  bodies  being  hideously  painted,  fantastic-looking  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  short  painted  staves  in  their  hands. 
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The  main-hatoli  "grating"  was  lifted,  and  np  came  our 
friend  Richard,  blindfolded,  between  two  constables,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  with  his  captors  as  he  came  along.  As  soon 
as  he  made  his  appearance,  Neptune  exclaimed — 

"  Who  have  we  got  here  ?  I  ought  to  know  the  cut  of 
that  younker's  jib.  Ay,  I'm  blowed  if  it  isn't  the  same  that 
was  cruising  about  the  other  day  after  a  drowning  shipmate. 
One  of  the  right  sort  that.  Just  put  my  mark  upon  him — 
give  him  a  touch  of  the  tar-brush,  and  let  him  go." 

Almost  untouched,  Eichard  was  allowed  to  escape  for- 
ward, where  he  immediately  equi^jped  himself  with  a  wet 
"  swab,"  and  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  those  around 
him. 

"  Edward  Cummin !    Bring  Edward  Cummin ! " 

And  Cummin  made  his  appearance,  escorted  as  Goldie 
had  been,  with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  the  handkerchief 
that  blinded  his  eyes,  and  shivering  with  anticipation.  The 
attendant  Tritons  seated  him  on  the  edge  of  the  jolly-boat 
at  the  gangway;  and  the  barber,  turning  to  Neptune,  and 
holding  up  his  three  razors,  said — ■ 

"Please  your  honour,  which?" 

"  Let  us  hear  first  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself,"  said 
Neptune. 

"Where  do  ye  come  from?" 

"From  Scot oo!  oo!"  said  the  poor  fellow,  as  the 

barber  thrust  a  well-filled  tar-brush  into  his  mouth. 

" How  long  is  it  since  you  left  it?" 

But  Cummin  had  gained  experience;  he  set  his  teeth 
pressed  his  lips  together,  and  sat,  a  ludicrous  picture  of  fear, 
mixed  with  desperate  resolution. 

"A  close  Scot,  I  see,"  said  Neptune;  "give  him  some 
soap  to  soften  his  fizz,  and  teach  him  to  open  his  mouth. 
Shave  him  clean. 

The  barber  lathered  his  victim's  cheeks  with  tar,  which 
he  dabbed  on  without  much  regard  for  his  feelings;  while 
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tlae  Tritons,  witli  their  hands  in  his  hair,  tngged  his  head 
about  in  the  proper  direction.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  the  "favourite's"  razor,  which  left  the  furrows 
of  its  Jine  edge  upon  his  cheelcs.  The  doctor  was  standing 
by  with  his  vial  of  tar- water,  and  his  box  of  indescribable 
pills,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  involuntary  gasp  of 
the  poor  patient.  At  last,  after  daubing  his  hair  with  ran- 
cid grease,  "  to  make  it  grow,"  the  bandage  was  suddenly 
taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  thrown  backward  into  the 
boat,  and  left  floundering  among  the  tarry  water,  till  some 
charitable  hand  dragged  him  out.  Half-drowned  and  half- 
blinded,  Cummin  staggered  forwards,  blessing  his  stars 
that  his  torments  were  over;  but,  alas!  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the  torturing  few,  only 
to  encounter  the  tender  mercies  of  the  vindictive  many. 
Groans  and  hisses  from  all  quarters  gave  token  of  the  dis- 
like in  which  he  was  held  —  bucketfuls  of  water  were 
dashed  in  his  face,  and  a  rope  drawn  suddenly  right  across, 
tripped  up  his  feet,  and  he  floundered  on  the  deck  at  the 
mercy  of  his  tormentors,  who,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
rise,  dashed  torrents  of  water  upon  him,  and  half-buried 
him  in  wet  "swabs."  Mad  with  rage  and  mortification, 
wearied  and  exhausted.  Cummin  at  last  reached  the  fore- 
castle, where  he  sat  down  for  awhile,  to  recover  breath  and 
strength. 

"  Come,  Cummm,  man,"  shouted  Goldie  to  him—"  come 
and  join  the  sport." 

There  was  something  in  Goldie's  joyous  and  laughing  tone 
which  jarred  upon  Cummin's  excited  feelings — it  seemed  to 
him  like  an  insult,  that  his  companion  should  be  so  merry 
and  happy,  while  he  was  sitting,  like  an  evil  spirit,  scowl- 
ing on  the  scene  of  mirth  before  him.  He  made  no  reply  to 
Goldie,  but  muttered  to  himself— "  Laugh  on,  my  young 
cock  of  the  walk;  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your  fun."  From 
that  day.  Cummin  became  an  altered  man  in  mamier;  he 
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no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  his  dislU^e  to  Goldie,  but  on 
all  occasions  did  his  utmost  to  thwart  and  annoy  him.  He 
used  to  pace  up  and  down  the  deck,  in  gloomy  silence,  while 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  sleeping  around  him;  and  dark 
and  deadly  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  through  his 
brain.  He  felt  that  he  was  disliked  and  avoided  by  all  his 
companions,  and,  attributing  their  estrangement  to  the  arts 
and  influence  of  Goldie,  over  and  over  again  did  he  vow 
bitter  revenge  against  him.  But  how  was  his  revenge  to  be 
gratified?  There  was  the  rub.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  attack  him  openly,  and  feared  to  attempt  any 
secret  mischief,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  be  immediately 
suspected  as  the  author  of  it;  for  his  hatred  to  Goldie  had, 
by  this  time,  been  remarked  throughout  the  ship,  where,  it 
was  equally  obvious,  Goldie  had  no  other  enemy.  But, 
while  he  is  meditating  mischief,  we  must  go  on  with  ou}- 
story. 

When  the  Briton  arrived  in  Madras  Eoads,  several  ves- 
sels were  lying  at  anchor  there;  and  one  of  them,  a  small 
merchantman,  had  her  foretopsail  loose,  and  "blue-peter" 
flying.  This  was  the  Columbine,  a  Liverpool  ship,  which 
was  expected  to  sail  that  night  about  twelve  o'clock.  As 
Cummin  stood  on  the  forecastle  in  tlie  evening,  after  the 
hammocks  were  piped  down,  looking  gloomily  at  that  vessel, 
his  countenance  suddenly  brightened  up.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  and  laughed  aloud;  then  checking  himself, 
and  looking  cautiously  roimd,  to  see  whether  any  one  was 
near  him,  he  dived  below.  At  midnight,  the  Columbine 
"got  under  way,"  and  stood  to  sea. 

Next  morning,  while  washing  decks,  the  oflBcer  of  the 
deck  called  out,  "  Midshipman !  I  don't  see  Cummin;  send 
him  up." 

"Cummin! — Richard  Cummin!"  was  echoed  round  the 
decks;  but  no  Richard  Cummin  appeared. 

The  hands  were  called  out  to  muster;  Cummin  did  not  an- 
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swer  to  his  name.    Strict  search  was  made  for  him,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.    The  first  and  most  natural  con- 
chision  was,  that  he  had  deserted  to  the  Columbine;  but  it 
was  too  late  now  to  ascertain.    But  that  belief  was  a  good 
deal  shaken,  when  one  of  the  men,  who  happened  to  have 
been  awake  at  eleven  o'clock  the  night  before,  said  that  ho 
had  heard  a  loud  splash  in  the  water,  and  ran  immediately 
to  the  "port"  to  look  out;  but  all  was  silent  again;  and,  if 
it  was,  as  he  now  supposed,  Cummin,  he  must  have  gone 
down  immediately.    He  did  not  give  the  alarm  at  the  time, 
for  he  was  half-asleep  when  he  heard  the  noise,  and  thought 
he  must  have  been  mistaken.    While  the  man  was  giving 
this  evidence  on  the  quarterdeck,  up  came  Goldie  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  had  found  on  the  pillow  of  his 
hammock,  on  which  were  scrawled  the  following  words: — 
"Eichie,  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  life  of  misery  and 
mortification;  Avheu  I  am  gone,  perhaps  you  will  think 
more  kindly  of  me.    I  was  wicked  enough  to  talk  of  re- 
venge.    I  leave  my  chest  and  all  my  traps  to  you.     Be 
kind  to  my  poor  mother,  for  the  sake  of  your  unhappy 
shipmate."     It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  the  poor  fel- 
low, whose  dejection  and  reserve  had  been  long  noticed, 
had  committed  suicide;  and,  much  as  he  was  disliked,  his 
disappearance  cast  a  gloom  over  the  ship's  company  for 
some  days.     Goldie  grieved  sincerely  for  him,  now  that  he 
was  gone — all  his  violence,  all  his  tempers  were  forgotten, 
und  Richard  only  thought  of  him  as  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  the  companion  of  his  early  days;  and  he  was  much 
afi'ected  by  the  kindly  feeling  manifested  in  his  note. 

We  must  now  transport  ourselves,  for  awhile,  on  board 
the  Columbine,  and  follow  Edward  Cummin  and  his  for- 
tunes. On  the  night  of  tlie  Briton's  arrival  in  Madras 
Eoads,  Cummin,  who  was  a  capital  swimmer,  dropped  un- 
perceived  under  the  bows  of  the  Columbine,  about  an  hour 
before  she  got  "vmder  wa}^,"  and  climbed  into  the  "head' 
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by  a  rope  that  was  hanging  overboard.  He  passed  the  look- 
out on  the  forecastle;  but  the  man,  being  half-asleep,  took 
him  for  one  of  the  ship's  company.  He  then  dived  down 
the  main-hatchway,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  "  heart " 
of  one  of  the  cable-tiers,  where  he  remained  imdiscovered 
during  the  day.  Next  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  stole 
up  on  the  gundeck,  and  was  ia  the  act  of  helping  himself 
out  of  one  of  the  bread-bags  there,  when  a  man  of  the  mess, 
who  happened  to  be  awake,  seized  him  as  a  thief,  and 
dragged  him  on  the  upper  deck. 

"  Bring  a  light,  quartermaster,"  said  the  mate;  "  let  us 
see  who  this  skulking  thief  is.  Holloa!"  continued  he, 
starting  back,  with  sui-prise,  "  who  the  deuce  have  we  got 
here?    Where  did  you  spring  from?" 

"  I  came  up  from  the  cable-tier  to  get  something  to  eat, 
sir;  I  was  very  hungry." 

"  Out  of  the  cable-tier !  But  how  did  you  get  into  the 
cable-tier?" 

"  I  swam " 

"  Swam  into  the  cable-tier !  You  must  be  a  clever  fellow. 
Come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers— tell  the  truth  at 
once." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  when  you  stopped  me,  sir.  I 
am  a  '  Briton.'  " 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  was  tired  of  being  one." 

"  Tired  of  being  a  Briton,  and  swam  into  the  cable-tier! 
V/hat  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Briton,  the 
Indiaman  that  lay  next  you  in  the  roads,  and  I  cut  and  run 
from  her,  and  got  on  board  of  you,  just  before  you  got  under 
way." 

"  Here's  a  pretty  business !  But  we  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain.  I  suppose  you're  one  of  the  company's 
hard  ontsV 
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The  Columbine  was  sliort-lianclecl,  liaving  lost  several 
men  at  Madras,  and  the  captain,  though  he  blustered  a 
little  when  he  first  heard  the  story,  was  in  his  heart  pleased 
to  have  got  such  an  unexpected  addition  to  his  crew;  and, 
after  a  short  time.  Cummin,  behaving  satisfactorily,  was 
rated  able  seaman  on  the  ship's  books.  On  the  Columbine's 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  Cummin  immediately  set  off  home- 
wards, and  made  his  appearance  at  Kelton  again,  about 
eight  months  after  he  had  left  it,  much  to  the  sm-prise  of 
his  parents.  He  told  a  long  and  affecting  story  of  his  suf- 
ferings on  board  the  Briton,  and  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
poor  Goldie,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  at  sea,  he  said,  to 
cholera.  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  ill-usage  he  was  exposed  to,  he  determined  to 
run  from  his  ship  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  had  accord- 
ingly deserted,  as  before  stated.  He  spoke,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  warmest  terms  of  Goldie's  great  kindness  to 
him,  and  expressed  the  utmost  regret  at  his  loss.  The  sad 
news  wa«  a  death-blow  to  the  poor  old  Goldies,  who  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  who,  broken-hearted 
and  repining,  fell  easy  victims,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to 
an  epidemic  then  raging.  Ellen  Grey  mourned  deeply  and 
sincerely  for  Richard  Goldie;  she  had  always  liked  him  as 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  respected  him  as  an  amiable 
and  steady  character;  and  though,  at  first,  she  had  given 
the  preference  to  the  plausible  Cummin,  yet,  before  they 
parted,  Eichie's  good  qualities  had  so  much  gained  upon 
her  better  sense,  that  she  had  begam  to  experience  that 
kind  of  partiality  towards  him  which  might  in  time  have 
ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling.  With  the  quick  eye  of 
jealous  rivahy.  Cummin  had  noticed  this  change  in  her 
feelings,  almost  before  she  was  conscious  of  it  herself.  He 
had  never  really  loved  her;  his  object  in  appearing  to  do  so 
had  been  to  annoy  Goldie;  but  the  wound  thus  given  to 
his  vanity  had  rankled  in  his  heart,  to  the  exclusion  of 
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every  other  feeling  but  that  of  a  wish  to  punish  her  for  her 
defection. 

He  now  renewed  his  intimacy  with  old  Grey,  and  was 
doubly  assiduous  in  his  attentions  towards  him.  He  had 
become,  apparently,  quite  an  altered  character — that  is,  he 
had  become  a  more  finished  hypocrite;  he  had  learned  to 
calm  his  temper  and  to  smooth  his  brow;  and  appeared,  on 
all  occasions,  so  steady  and  industrious,  that  the  old  man 
began  to  feel  the  kindest  regard  towards  him,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  his  daughter's  attention  as  a  pattern  for  the, 
young  men  aroimd,  and  one  who  would  make  a  steady  and 
respectable  husband.  There  was  at  first,  however,  a  change- 
ableness  in  his  manner  towards  Ellen  that  puzzled  and  sur- 
prised her.  At  times,  he  was  almost  servilely  obsequious 
in  his  attentions  towards  her;  at  others,  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  she  was  startled  by  the  malevolent 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  by  the  derisive  smile 
that  played  round  his  lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  Cummin 
noticed  the  unfavourable  impression  he  was  making,  and 
became  more  guarded  in  his  behavoiu-;  he  redoubled  his 
attentions,  and  never  allowed  a  shade  of  unpleasant  feeling 
to  be  visible  on  his  brow.  His  persererance  had  the  de- 
shed  eff'ect  of  reviving  her  old  partiality,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  she  consented  to  become  his  wife.  The  morning  after 
their  wedding,  he  had  disappeared,  and  had  never  since 
been  heard  of.  A  deserted  bride,  she  was  left  in  all  the 
misery  of  uncertainty  respecting  his  fate  or  his  intentions, 
and  in  utter  ignorance  to  what  cause  she  could  impute  the 
cool  contempt  with  which  it  appeared  he  had  treated  her 
from  the  moment  of  their  union. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  friend  Richard  Goldie.  No- 
thing particular  occm-red  during  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age of  the  Briton,  until  their  arrival  in  China,  where,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  authorities,  the  ships  were 
detained  for  several  months,  and  a  year  elapsed  before  they 
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returned  to  England,  As  soon  as  he  had  received  his  pay, 
Eichard  set  off  for  Liverpool,  from  whence  he  proceeded  by- 
steam  to  Annan.  When  his  foot  was  fairly  planted  on  the 
soil  of  Dumfries-shire,  and  his  face  was  turned  homewards, 
Eichard  could  not  restrain  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits. 
He  laughed,  he  sang,  he  ran,  he  waved  his  hat,  and  was 
guilty  of  all  those  extravagances  which  could  only  be  ex- 
cused in  a  young  sailor  just  let  loose;  and  which,  had  they 
been  witnessed  by  others  of  a  cooler  temperament,  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  freaks  of  a  madman.  Then 
he  began  to  think  of  Kelton,  of  his  parents,  and  of  bonny 
Ellen  Grey;  and  with  thoughts  of  her  came  a  sad  recollec- 
tion of  poor  Cummin,  and  a  kind  of  flattering  notion  that 
the  latter  had  had  good  cause  for  his  jealousy  on  the  night 
of  their  quarrel,  when  Ellen,  every  featiue  of  whose  face  and 
every  note  of  whose  voice  were  vividly  present  to  his  me- 
mory, smiled  so  sweetly  upon  him,  and  bid  him  take  care 
of  himself  "  for  a'  our  sakes." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  approached  Kelton, 
on  his  way  homewards;  and  he  resolved  to  give  the  Greys  a 
call  as  he  went  past.  At  length  he  saw  the  well-known  cot- 
tage, and  a  flush  came  over  his  brow  when  he  recognised 
Ellen  sitting  at  the  door.  He  hastened  forward  to  greet 
her;  but,  instead  of  the  friendly  reception  he  had  antici- 
pated, he  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  see  her  start  np 
with  a  faint  scream,  and  avert  her  eyes,  with  looks  of  horror 
and  alarm. 

"Ellen!"  exclaimed  he— "hae  ye  forgotten  me?  What 
gars  ye  tiun  awa  yer  head,  as  though  ye'd  seen  a  bogle? 
Am  I  sae  changed,  that  ye  dinna  ken  yer  auld  freend, 
Eichie  Goldie?"  And  he  advanced- to  take  her  hand. 
The  girl  started  from  his  touch,  with  a  cold  shudder,  and 
muttered — 

"Is  it  no  gane  yet?" 

"  What  is't  ye're  speakiu  o',  Elleu?    There's  cought  here 
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but  yersel  and  me  1  Can  ye  no  speak  to  me?  It  sets  ye  ill 
to  turn  the  cauld  sliouther  to  an  auld  freeud." 

The  girl  now  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  fearfully  over 
her  shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  start  of  joy — 

"Oh!  I  believe  it's  himsel!" 

"Why,  wha  else  did  ye  tak  me  for,  Ellen?" 

"  For  yer  wraith,  Eichie;  they  tell't  me  ye  were  dead 

"  And  wha  tell't  ye  sic  a  lee?" 

"  He  tell't  me  sae  himsel." 

"And  wha  was  he?" 

"Ned  Cummin:  he  said  he  saw  ye  dee." 

"Ned  Cummin!  Why  the  lassie's  head's  in  a  creel. 
Ned  drowned  himsel,  puir  chiel!  in  Madras  Eoads;  and 
mony  a  sair  thocht  has  it  gien  me  that  we  war  unfreends 
when  we  parted." 

"  Weel,  Richie,  a'  I  ken  is,  that  it's  Gude's  truth  that  Ned 
Cummin  tell't  me  ye  were  dead— and  I  believed  him."  And 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  said  so.  "  But  come 
ben  the  hoose,  and  see  my  faither." 

Old  Grey  was  at  first  as  much  alarmed  as  his  daughter  at 
the  apparition,  as  he  thought  it,  of  Richard  Goldie;  for  they 
both  were  infected  with  the  superstition  of  the  country, 
aud  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  wraiths,  bogles,  and 
other  supernatural  appearances. 

"  And,  noo,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  we  ken  that  ye're 
yersel,  and  no  yer  wraith,  sit  doun  and  tell  us  a'  that's 
happened  ye  sin  ye  gaed  awa." 

"I  hae  nae  time  'enow,"  said  Richard;  "I  maim  awa 
hame;  for  I  haena  seen  my  ain  folk  j'et— mair's  the  shame; 
but  111  come  back  the  morn's  morn,  and  gie  ye  my  cracks." 

"  But  Richie,  my  man,  hae  ye  no  heard— d'ye  no  ken?" 
said  the  old  man,  hesitatingly. 

"  What's  happened  ?"  cried  Goldie,  alarmed.  "  Ai'e  they 
no  a'  weel  at  hame  ? " 

"They  heard  ve  were  dead,  Richie:  aud  ye  ken,  they 
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aye  said  that  ye  war  the  life  o'  their  hearts — they  were  never 
like  the  same  folk  again;  the  grass  o'  Caerlav'rock  kirk- 
yard  is  green  abune  their  heads." 

Goldie  was  staggered  by  this  unexpected  and  distressing 
intelligence;  he  had  loved  his  parents  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  the  hope  of  cheering  and  supporting  them  m 
their  declining  years  had  been  the  mainspring  of  his  activity 
and  industry.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
remained  for  some  moments  silent;  and  at  last,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  grief,  exclaimed — 

"  Gane !  baith  gane !  and  I  am  left  alane  without  a  leev- 
in  freend,  or  a  roof  to  shelter  me !" 

"  Yese  no  want  either,  Richie,  as  lang's  I'm  to  the  fore. 
Come,  bide  whar  ye  are;  ye'll  aye  be  welcome  for  the  sake 
o'  langsyne.  I  hae  aften  wished,  and  I  ance  thocht,  that 
oor  Ellen  and  you  micht  come  thegither;  but  it  wasna  to 
be." 

"And  what  for  can  it  no  be?"  said  Pdchie,  forgetting  his 
recent  loss  for  the  moment,  and  looking  at  Ellen.  But  she 
biu-st  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

Goldie,  surprised  at  her  emotion,  asked  the  reason  of  it; 
and  the  old  man,  in  explanation,  told  hi-i  the  stoiy  we  have 
already  related,  and  esj^ressed  his  surpr'  e  at  Cummin's  con- 
duct, and  his  wonder  as  to  what  could  be  his  motive  for 
such  deception. 

"What  for  did  he  tell  us  ye  were  dead,  Richie?" 

"  I  see  it  a'  noo,"  said  Richard:  "when  I  struck  him  to 
the  ground,  he  swore  he  would  hae  revenge — and  sair  re- 
venge has  he  taen.  My  puir  faither  and  mither !  What 
had  they  dune  ?"  And  the  poor  fellow  hung  down  his  head, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

"But  Avhat  could  hae  garred  him  leave  our  Ellen?" 

"Oh,  he  kent  that  I  liked  Ellen,  and  jaloused  that  she 
thocht  mau-  o'  me  than  o'  himsel;  and  he  just  married  her 
to  spite  me,  and  to  be  revenged  upon  her  for  slighting  him 
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at  first.    But  there's  a  time  for  a'  tlimgs;  if  I  get  a  gxip  on 
liim,  he's  repent  it." 

It  was  long  before  Goldie  was  able  to  bear  up  against  the 
disappointment  of  all  his  fondest  hopes;  and  when  the  first 
violence  of  his  grief  was  past,  the  springiness  and  buoyancy 
of  his  disposition  seemed  to  have  left  him  entirely.  He 
became  grave  and  thoughtful,  a  smile  was  scarcely  ever 
seen  to  brighten  his  countenance,  and  he  went  about  his 
usual  occupations  with  a  sort  of  dogged  indifierence,  as  if 
it  mattered  not  to  him  how  they  were  performed,  and  as  if 
they  were  to  him  a  mere  mechanical  and  tiresome  duty. 
Yet  he  loved  Ellen  Grey  as  fondly  as  ever;  but  she  was  now, 
though  deserted,  the  wife  of  another,  and  he  assumed  a 
coldness  of  manner,  to  conceal  the  warm  feelings  which  still 
reigned  but  too  powerfully  in  his  breast.  He  was  reserved, 
because  he  felt  a  kind  of  painful  pleasure  in  brooding  in 
silence  over  his  sorrows.  In  thinldng  of  his  poor  parents, 
and  of  Ellen  Grey,  who  might  have  been  his  wife  but  for 
another,  he  would  mutter  threats  of  retaliation  upon  the 
cold-blooded  villain  who  had  caused  him  so  much  misery. 
He  would  fain  have  left  a  place  which,  much  as  he  loved  it, 
only  kept  awake  so  many  painful  recollections,  had  he  not 
been  withheld  from  doing  so  by  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  old  Grey,  who  was  now  unable  to  work  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, and  depended  almost  entu-ely  upon  him  for  his 
daily  support.  Ellen  herself,  who  was  much  liked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  story  had  excited  much  interest 
among  the  neighbouring  gentry,  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
employment  as  a  dressmaker,  which  enabled  her  not  only 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  her  father,  but  likewise  to  pro- 
cure many  luxuries  for  him  which  he  otherwise  could  not 
have  obtained.  At  length,  after  lingering  for  some  months 
in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  the  old  man  died,  and  Goldie, 
after  having  seen  Ellen  comfortably  settled  in  a  neighbour- 
ing family,  took  an  aTcctionatc  firewcll  of  her,  and  went  to 
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Liverpool  in  searcli  of  employment.  No  accoiints  Lad  been 
lieard  of  Cummin,  althoiigli  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  disappearance;  and  Goldie,  who  could  not  forget 
his  love  for  Ellen  Grey,  Vv*as  kept  in  a  state  of  most  un- 
pleasant uncertainty. 

Richard  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  Liverpool,  and  wa? 
walking  one  day  on  the  Clarence  Dock,  as  some  carts  were 
being  unloaded.  The  horse  in  oiie  of  them  took  fright 
at  some  passing  object,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed.  A 
sailor,  who  was  standing  on  the  dock,  ran  forward  and 
attempted  to  stop  it;  but  w^as  instantly  knocked  down  with 
great  violence,  and  the  wheel  of  the  cart  passed  over  his 
head.  Eichard,  who  was  close  to  the  spot,  hastened  to  his 
assistance;  and  was  horrified  at  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes. 
The  poor  fellow  was  senseless;  his  arm  appeared  to  be 
broken,  and  his  face,  dreadfully  disfigured,  was  covered 
T^ith  gore  and  dust.  Eichard  raised  his  head  on  a  log  of 
wood  lying  near,  loosened  his  collar,  and,  a  crowd  instantly 
collecting,  requested  some  of  them  to  run  for  the  nearest 
doctor.  He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  by- 
standers, conveyed  the  poor  safferer  into  one  of  the  houses 
near,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  panting  and  groaning; 
but  apparently  quite  insensible. 

After  they  had  all  gone,  the  wounded  man  turned  to 
Eichard,  and,  looking  in  his  face,  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Are  ye  in  much  pain?"  said  Goldie. 

"  Pain  of  mind  more  than  pain  of  body,  Eichard  Goldie," 
replied  the  man,  in  feeble  and  imperfect  accents.  "Do  you 
not  know  me?" 

"Mercifu  powers!"  exclaimed  Eichie;  "sure  it  canna  be 
Ned  Cummin?" 

"  It  is  Edward  Cummin,  Eichie,  your  false  friend,  your 
once  bitter  enemy,  that  lies  bruised,  and  crushed,  and 
broken-spirited  before  you.  Can  you  forgive  me? — can  you 
forgive  a  dying  and  a  penitent  man?" 
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"  Ned  Cummin,"  said  Richard,  "  ye  hae  dune  me  griev- 
ous "wxang;  but  I  forgie  ye  wi'  a'  my  heart." 

"  Thanks,  dear  Eichie  ! — this  is  more  than  I  deserved. 
Now  I  shall  die  happy." 

*'  Speak  nae  mair,  Ned;  ye  heard  what  the  doctor  said." 

"But  I  must  speak,  Richie,  while  time  is  mine.  Oh, 
that  a  few  years  were  allowed  me,  to  prove  my  repent- 
ance sincere !  But  I  feel  that  is  not  to  be.  Death  is  be- 
fore me,  Richie,  and  I  see  things  in  a  very  different  light 
now.  You  were  always  better  than  me;  you  were  frank, 
and  open,  and  confiding;  I  was  a  proud,  revengeful  hypo- 
crite, and  I  hated  you  because  I  always  felt  myself  to  be 
one  when  you  were  near  me.  When  you  struck  me  to  the 
earth,  the  feeling  of  revenge  was  aroused  within  me;  but  it 
was  long  before  I  could  contrive  how  to  gratify  it.  At  last 
I  thought  of  Ellen  Grey;  I  knew  you  loved  her,  and  I  fancied 
she  had  deserted  me  for  you;  I  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  you  both.  I  wooed  and  won,  and  then  deserted  her. 
But  the  terrors  of  an  accusing  conscience  went  with  me, 
and  I  had  resolved  to  return  homewards,  when  the  accident 
occurred.  Richard,  I  am  dying !  Cruel  and  revengeful  as  I 
have  been,  can  you  still  forgive  me?" 

"  I  do,  I  do,  from  my  heart,"  sobbed  Richard. 

"  Bless  you  for  saying  so !  Now  leave  me  to  my  own 
thoughts,  that  I  may  make  my  peace  with  Heaven." 

Next  morning  Edward  Cummin  was  no  more.  Goldie  was 
with  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  was  gratified  by  the  con- 
viction that  he  departed  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  After 
having  attended  the  remains  to  their  last  home,  he  gave  up 
his  intention  of  going  abroad,  and  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward. Having  arrived,  he  sought  Ellen,  and  communicated 
to  her  the  sad  news.  His  love  for  her  was  as  strong  as  ever; 
and  all  obstacles  to  their  union  having  been  removed,  they 
were  soon,  afterwards  wedded— a  union  veiy  different  from 
the  former  marriage  into  which  Ellen  had  been  betrayed. 

VOL.  XIIL  I 
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THE  DREAM. 

The  war  of  reason  against  tlie  prejudices  of  superstition  has 
been  a  long  one.  It  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  crusades  ol 
.superstition  against  reason.  How  different  the  spirit,  tactics, 
and  results  of  the  two !  Cruelty,  injustice,  blood,  the  burn- 
ing stake,  and  an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  persecuted, 
on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  argument,  persuasion,  and,  at 
the  worst,  a  harmless  satire,  with  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  cowardly  foe,  who,  having  no  refuge  but  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  ignorance,  required  only  to  be  brought  to  light  to 
suffer  extermination.  Auguries  and  divinations  ruled  the 
world  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Christian  faith,  which  left  untouched  the  power  of  witches, 
ghosts,  and  dreams.  The  first  of  these,  notwithstanding  all 
the  probation  of  King  James,  have  perished;  the  second, 
maugre  the  arguments  of  Johnson,  have  left  this  earth;  but 
the  third,  which  has  had  a  thousand  supporters  between 
Artemant  Milesius  and  Lord  Monboddo,  still  retain  some 
authority  in  the  world.  We  support  them  not;  but  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  Peter  Bayle,  who  stated,  in  reference 
to  the  reality  of  the  dream  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Maldonat, 
there  are  many  things  appertaining  to  dreams  which  have 
troubled  and  perplexed  strong  spirits  more  than  they  have 
been  ever  willing  to  confess.  We  are  now  to  add  one  in- 
stance more  to  those  of  which  the  same  author  has  said  the 
world  is  almost  already  full;  but  we  again  protest  against 
the  inference  of  our  own  belief  in  oneirology. 

About  half-way  between  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow,  there  stand,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quartcr-of- 
a-  mile  from  the  highway,  and  on  the  left  as  you  approach  the 
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latter  place,  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  small  farm- 
house. It  is  now  long  since  the  last  inhabitant  left  this 
little  humble  domicile,  whose  handful  of  ruins  would  per- 
haps excite  but  little  attention  from  the  passer-by,  were 
they  not  so  delightfully  and  conspicuously  situated.  They 
stand  on  the  very  extremity  and  summit  of  a  beautiful 
green  promontory,  of  considerable  height,  that  projects  into 
and  overlooks  a  lovely  strath,  skirted  with  wood,  and 
through  which  winds  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  trouting 
streams  in  Scotland.  The  situation,  therefore,  of  these 
humble  ruins  invests  them  with  an  interest  which  would 
by  no  means  attach  to  them,  were  they  situated  in  a  less 
romantic  locality. 

Of  the  farmhouse  of  which  we  speak  there  now  remain 
only  one  of  the  gables  and  a  portion  of  the  side-walls;  but, 
if  yoiir  curiosity  tempt  you  to  further  investigation,  you 
may  still  trace  the  limits  of  the  little  hail-yard,  which  lay 
immediately  behind  it;  and,  struggling  for  an  obsciire  exist- 
ence with  the  rude  bramble,  which  has  now  usm*ped  the 
place  of  the  homely  but  civilised  vegetatiou  of  the  little 
garden,  may  be  seen  a  solitary  rose,  the  last  and  almost 
only  trace  of  its  fonner  cultivation.  The  little  garden,  in 
short,  is  now  all  but  obliterated,  and  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  low  irregular  green  moimd — once  its  wall — 
that  forms  the  boundary  of  its  limits. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  perhaps,  to  excite  any  par- 
ticular interest;  for  we  have  rarely  any  sympathy  for  the 
humble  and  the  lowly.  In  the  case  of  such  vestiges  of  by- 
gone days  as  those  alluded  to,  it  is  only  the  ruined  castle,  the 
half-filled  moat,  and  the  crumbling  walls  of  mighty  masonry, 
that  excite  our  cm'iosity,  and  set  our  imagination  to  work — 
not  the  handful  of  loose  stones  that  once  formed  the  cottage 
of  the  obscm'e  peasant,  not  the  little  rudely-cultivated  patch 
that  formed  his  Eden.  These  are  by  far  too  commonplace 
and  too  undignified  to  attracL  a  moment's  notice,  or  to  excite 
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a  moment's  interest.    Yet  the  cottage  has  its  tale  as  well  as 
the  castle,  as  we  will  presently  show. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  farmhouse  of  which  we  have 
spoken  was  inhabited  by  John  Edmonstone— a  man  of 
excellent  character,  and  who,  humble  as  his  station  was, 
had  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  industry  and 
economy,  to  scrape  together  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  besides  a  good  deal  of  property  invested  in  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  grain,  farming  implements,  &c.  The  former 
— namely,  the  cash — according  to  the  good  old  custom  of 
Scotland,  amongst  John's  class,  was  stowed  into  a  stocking- 
foot,  which  again  was  stowed  into  a  certain  hole  in  the 
waU,  known  only  to  the  members  of  the  family.  But,  ignoble 
and  odd  as  this  depository  may  seem,  it  yet  contained  no 
inconsiderable  treasure,  and  that  not  a  whit  the  worse  or 
less  valuable  for  the  homeliness  of  its  abode.  In  one  end 
of  the  stocking  aforesaid  was  a  bulbous  swelling,  as  large 
as  a  well-sized  fist.  This  contained  a  tempting  store  of 
bright  and  shining  guineas,  to  the  number  of  about,  perhaps, 
250.  These  being  at  once  confined  and  secured  by  a  string 
tightly  tied  round  the  stocking,  produced  the  appearance 
above  alluded  to.  Next  followed,  but  in  the  same  general 
depository — namely,  the  stocking — a  huge  conglomeration 
of  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  shillings,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£50  more,  which  were  also  secured  by  a  tight  ligatm-e — 
thus  giving,  if  there  had  been  another  link  or  two  to  the 
stocking,  something  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  sausages. 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  John  Edmonstone  was  a 
widower,  with  two  daughters — the  one,  at  this  time,  about 
twenty,  the  other  some  four  or  five  years  older.  Tliey  were 
both  unmarried,  and  lived  with  their  father.  Jane  Edmon- 
stone, the  younger  of  the  two,  was  a  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting-looking gui.  Her  sister  Mary  did  not  possess  such 
striking  personal  advantages;  but  this  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  a  pleasant  manner  and  a  kind  and  gentle  di.s- 
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position.    For  many  years  these  relatives  lived  happily 
together,  in  their  little,  lonely  cottage  at  Braehead.    They 
led  a  soher,  industrious,  and  pious  life;  for,  duly  as  the 
evening  came  round,  the  "  big  ha'  Bible  "  was  placed  on  the 
kitchen-table,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  clean  and  "well-trimmed 
lamp,  aided  by  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  John  read  aloud 
to  his  daughters  from  the  sacred  page.    But  the  best  regu- 
lated life  must  have  an  end,  as  well  as  the  most  reckless 
and  abandoned.    John  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness,  of  which  he  shortly  died,  leaving  his  two  daughters 
sole  and  equal  inheritors  of  his  wealth.    The  death  of  their 
father  was  a  grievous  calamity  to  the  two  improtected  girls; 
for  they  were  without  relatives — at  least,  there  were  none 
near  them— though  certainly  not  without  those  who  wished 
them  well,  as  they  were  universally  respected  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  both  on  their  father's  account  and  their 
own.    Yet  did  they  feel,  on  the  death  of  their  only  parent, 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  world, 
which  at  once  alarmed  and  dispirited  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  considerable  resources  which  their  father's  industry 
and  economy  had  secured  to  them.    Nor  did  their  local 
situation  tend  to  lessen  the  former  feeling;  for  it  was  a 
solitary  one — the  house  in  which  they  lived  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  other  habitation.    The  neigh- 
bom'hood  in  which  they  resided,  moreover,  was  a  loose  one. 
It  was  filled  with  coal-miners  and  coal-carters — the  latter, 
in  particular,  a  brutal,  ruffian  race;  and  to  aU  these  the 
poor  solitary  women  believed  it  to  be  well  Icnown,  as  it 
certainly  was  to  a  great  many  of  them,  that  their  father  had 
left  them  money,  and  that  it  was  in  the  house;  and  thus,  to 
their  other  fears,  was  added  the  dread  of  their  dwelling  be- 
ing broken  into,  and  themselves  robbed  and  miuxlered. 

It  was  while  living  in  this  state  of  feverish  alarm  and 
utter  helplessness— for  they  found  they  coidd  not  conduct 
the  business  of  the  farm — and  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
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death  of  their  father,  that  Jane,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters, 
suddenly  awoke,  early  in  the  morning,  from  a  troubled 
sleep,  and  sprang  from  her  bed,  in  an  agony  of  terror  and 
affright,  exclaiming,  as  she  hurried  on  her  clothes — 

"  0  Mary,  Mary !  we'll  stay  here  no  longer.  Not  another 
day — not  another  day.  I'll  go  into  Glasgow  this  forenoon, 
and  consult  with  our  uncle  about  selling  off,  and  removing 
into  the  city.  We  will  not  stay  here,  Mary,  to  be  robbed 
and  murdered." 

"I  am  as  uneasy  remaining  here  as  you  can  be,  Jane," 
replied  her  sister,  now  more  than  ever  alarmed  by  the  latter's 
wild  looks  and  unusual  excitement;  "but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  outcry?" 

"  It  does  not  matter,  it  does  not  matter,  Mary,"  said  Jane, 
in  great  agitation,  and  still  hurrying  on  her  clothes;  "but 
I'll  go  this  day  to  Glasgow,  and  consiil'u  our  uncle."  And, 
without  vouchsafing  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  determination,  so  peremptorily  expressed,  she  shortly 
afterwards  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  was  on  the  road  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  from  four 
to  five  miles. 

The  uncle  whom  Jane  proposed  to  consult  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  brother  of  her  mother's,  named  James  Davidson. 
He  was  in  poor  circumstances,  and  had  been  so  all  his  life; 
and,  whether  from  this  or  some  other  cause,  he  had  never 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  a 
hard-featured  old  man,  stern  and  morose,  and  without  any 
of  that  patient  forbearance  of  disposition  and  manner  which 
gives  to  age  so  pleasing  and  amiable  a  character.  Davidson, 
as  we  have  said,  was  poor.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
improve  his  circumstances,  or  to  rise  above  the  condition  of 
a  labourer.  There  he.  started,  and  there  he  was  still.  Nor 
did  his  eldest  son  promise  to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  world. 
He  inherited  his  father's  disposition,  which  was  an  unhappy 
one;  was  idly  inclmed;  and,  primphnw  or  other,  could  never 
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gain  the  good-will  of  any  one.  Neither  Jane  nor  Llary 
Edmonstone  had  ever  seen  much  of  their  uncle;  their 
father's  dislike  to  him  prevented  this.  Neither  did  they 
know  much  about  his  cii'cumstances  or  character;  the  same 
cause  preventing  all  intercourse  between  the  families.  They, 
in  short,  only  knew  of  their  uncle's  existence  by  his  fre- 
quent applications  to  their  father  for  the  loan  of  money, 
which  he  invariably  refused.  Still,  he  was  their  uncle,  and 
the  nearest  relative  they  had,  and,  in  their  present  chcum- 
stances,  they  naturally  looked  on  him  as  the  fittest  person 
to  consult  regarding  their  afiairs,  theu-  wishes  and  inten- 
tions. These  Jane  now  laid  before  the  old  man,  who 
received  her  kindly,  notwithstanding  his  usual  asperity  of 
manner;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  and  her 
sister  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  loss, 
to  sell  off  at  Braehead,  and  take  up  their  residence  in  Glas- 
gow; "for,"  said  she,  "we  are  day  and  night  in  danger  of 
our  lives  yonder;  and  besides,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  con- 
duct our  father's  busmess — buying  and  selling  cattle— or  to 
carry  on  the  afi"airs  of  the  farm.  These  are  things  that  we 
cannot  do — and  neither  need  we,  as  we  have  enough  to  live 
upon  without  it.    All  that  we  want  is  safety." 

The  old  man  heard  her  patiently,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  made  any  reply.    At  length  he  said — 

"  Yes,  enough  to  live  upon,  I  daresay  you  have.  How 
much  did  your  father  leave,  Jane  ? — in  money,  I  mean." 

"Somewhat  about  three  hundred  pounds,"  replied  his 
niece. 

"A  good  round  sum,"  said  the  old  man,  "to  bo  all  in  hard 
money.    And  is  it  all  past  you— aU  in  the  house  1 " 

"AU." 

Davidson  thought  for  a  moment.  Then— "Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Jane,"  he  said:  "  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of 
your  leaving  Braehead.  If  you  do  so,  you  throw  yourselves 
at  once  upon  you-r  little  capital,  which  v.ill  not  last  you 
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very  long  in  a  town  like  this,  where  all  would  be  going  out, 
and  nothing  coming  in — and  where  would  you  be  when  it 
was  exhausted  1  Now,  your  byres  and  farm  in  the  country 
are  a  certain  soiurce  of  emolument  to  youj  and,  by  keeping 
these,  you  will  make  a  decent  maintenance  of  it,  without 
encroaching  on  the  funds  left  you  by  your  father.  My 
advice  to  you,  then,  Jane,  is,  by  all  means  to  remain  where 
you  are.  Hire  persons  to  do  your  heavy  out-of-door  work; 
and,  as  the  distance  is  not  great,  I  will  come  out  myself 
once  or  twice  a-week,  and  assist  you  with  both  my  personal 
services  and  advice." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  replied  his  niece;  "  but  we  really 
cannot  remain  at  Braehead,  on  any  account.  I  would  not 
remain  in  it  another  week  for  any  consideration." 

"No!  what  for,  Jane?  What  are  you  afraid  of?"  said 
her  uncle. 

"  Of  being  mm-dered,"  replied  Jane;  "  and  I  have  but  too 
good  reason  to  fear  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Jane.  Who  would  murder  you  ?  What  ridi- 
culous fears  are  these  ? "' 

"  But  I  have  a  reason,  though,  for  fearing  it,  imcle,"  re- 
plied his  niece,  with  emphasis. 

"  Reason !— what  reason  can  you  have  but  jowx  own  idle 
and  absurd  fears  ? " 

"  Yet  I  have,  though,  uncle,"  said  Jane,  pertinaciously, 
but  appearing  somewhat  confused  and  embarrassed. 

"What  do  you  mean,  girl?"  said  her  uncle,  fixing  his 
keen  grey  eye  upon  her  countenance  scrutiuisingly;  for  he 
observed  her  embarrassment.  "What  is  this  reason  of 
yours  for  so  unreasonable  a  fear  ? " 

"Well,  imcle,  I'U  tell  you  what  it  is  at  once,"  replied 
Jane:  "  I  had  a  most  frightful  dream  last  night.  I  dreamed 
that  a  soldier — a  tall,  fierce-looking  man— broke  into  our 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a  drawn  bayonet  in 
his  hand;  that  he  murdered  my  sister  before  my  eyes— I 
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saw  her  blood  streaming  on  the  floor;  and  that,  having 
done .  this,  he  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  his  bayonet  into  my  heart,  when  I  awoke. 
It  was  a  horrible  dream,  imcle,  and  has  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  me — it  was  so  fearfully  true— that  I  cannot 
think  of  abiding  longer  in  the  house.  It  was  this  frightful 
dream  that  urged  me  in  to  see  you  to-day.  I  have  not  told 
my  sister  of  it;  for  it  would  put  her  distracted." 

Jane's  uncle  listened  patiently,  but  with  a  smile  of  con- 
temptuous incredulity,  to  the  strange  dream  of  his  niece; 
and  when  she  had  done — 

"Pho,  pho!  what  stuff!"  he  said— "what  absurd  stuff! 
How  can  you  be  so  silly,  ghl,  as  even  to  speak  seriously,  let 
alone  putting  any  faith  in  such  nonsense  as  this  ? " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  interrupted  Jane, 

"  Well,  well— perhaps  you  cannot,"  continued  Davidson; 
"but  it  is  not  the  less  ridiculous  for  that;  and,  if  it  were 
known,  it  would  certainly  get  you  laughed  at.  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  such  trash,  Jane.  Think  no  more  of  it;  but  re- 
turn to  Braehead,  and  proceed  with  your  usual  occupations, 
and  I  will  come  out  in  a  day  or  two,  to  see  how  you  get  on." 

To  this  he  added  the  advice  which  he  had  already  given, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  words,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  could 
drive  the  girl  from  her  purpose — from  her  determination  to 
leave  Braehead.    Finding  this — 

"  Well,  then,"  said  her  uncle,  "  at  least  remain  where  you 
are  for  a  day  or  two,  when  I  will  come  out  and  assist  you  in 
your  arrangements,  and  in  the  disposal  of  your  effects;  you 
cannot  manage  these  matters  yourselves." 

To  this  proposal  Jane  yielded  a  reluctant  consent,  but  re- 
peated her  determination  to  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  come  into  Glasgow  to  reside. 

On  this  understanding,  then — namely,  that  Jane  and  her 
sister  should  remain  at  Braehead  until  thek  uncle  came  out 
— the  former  returned  home,  when  she  told  Mary  of  all  that 
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had  passed,  excepting  what  related  to  her  dream,  to  which, 
for  the  reason  she  had  herself  assigned,  she  carefully- 
avoided  all  allusion.  By  a  very  strange  coincidence,  how- 
evei— but,  though  strange,  by  no  means  unprecedented— the 
considerate  caution  of  Jane,  in  the  particular  just  spoken 
of,  was  soon  after  rendered  imavailing.  On  the  very  next 
morning,  the  elder  sister  awoke,  in  an  exactly  similar  state 
of  perturbation  with  that  in  which  Jane  had  arisen  on  that 
preceding,  exclaimiiig — 

"  O  Jane,  Jane !  I  have  had  a  frightful  dream !" 

"  "What  was  it,  Mary?"  inquired  her  sister,  in  gi-eat  alarm, 
recollecting  her  own  frightful  vision. 

"  0  Jane!"  replied  the  former,  still  trembling  with  ter- 
ror, "  I  dreamed  that  a  person  in  the  dress  of  a  soldier  broke 
in  at  our  back-window,  and  murdered  us  both.  0  God !  it 
was  horrible !  I  think  I  see  you  on  the  floor  there,  strug- 
gling with  your  murderer,  who  held  a  naked  dagger  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  had  already  stabbed  you  in  several 
places." 

"  Gracious  God  protect  us!"  exclaimed  Jane,  leaping  to 
the  floor,  in  a  state  of  alaim  exceeding  even  that  of  her 
sister.  "  This  is  dreadful !  Oh,  these  are  fearful  warnings  I 
It  can  no  longer  be  doubted — it  can  no  longer  be  doubted ! 
0  Mary,  Mary!  I  dreamed  precisely  the  same  thing  last 
night;  and  it  was  that,  though  I  did  not  tell  you,  that  hur- 
ried me  in  to  our  imcle  yesterday.  I  told  him  of  my  dream; 
but  he  treated  it  with  contempt.  He  will  surely  now  ac- 
laiowledge  that  it  is  a  warning  not  to  be  shghted." 

We  need  not  interrupt  our  narrative  at  this  point,  by 
stopping  to  describe  further  Jane's  feelings  on  hearing  of 
this  strange  and  appalling  repetition  of  her  own  frightful 
vision.  These  feelings  were  dreadful.  She  grew  pale  as 
death,  and  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  On  their  first  ten-ora 
subsiding  a  little,  the  two  sisters  began  to  consult  as  to  what 
they  should  do,  to  avoid  the  horrible  fate  with  vv-hich  they 
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now  had  no  doubt  they  were  threatened;  and  finally  re- 
solved that,  if  their  uncle  did  not  appear  on  that  day— 
or,  indeed,  whether  he  appeared  or  not— they  would,  on 
the  next,  remove  to  Glasgow,  taking  with  them  all  their 
ready  money,  and  whatever  other  things  they  could  con- 
veniently remove,  and  leave  the  rest,  for  a  time,  under  the 
charge  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  their  father's.  They,  in  short,  resolved  that,  in 
any  event,  they  would  remain  only  one  other  night  at  Brae- 
head. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  story,  we  would  beg 
the  reader  to  observe,  that  the  circumstances  we  are  now 
relating  occurred  in  the  year  1760,  in  the  month  of  January. 
It  was  a  winter  of  great  severity,  and  remarkable  for  the 
amazing  quantity  of  snow  that  fell;  but  one  of  the  wildest 
days  of  that  wild  season  was  the  21st  day  of  the  month 
above  named.  It  was  the  same  day  in  which  the  scene  be- 
tween the  two  sisters  which  we  have  just  related  occurred. 

The  storm,  bearing  huge  drifts  of  snow  on  its  wings, 
which  had  been  raging  all  day,  increased  as  night  approached; . 
and,  when  darlaiess  had  fallen  upon  the  earth,  it  became 
tremendous.  The  trees  around  the  little  cottage  of  Braehead 
bent  before  the  wind  like  willow  wands;  and  loud  and 
wild,  nay,  even  appalling,  was  the  rushing  soimd  of  the 
storm  amongst  the  leafless  branches.  The  snow,  too,  was 
whirling  all  around,  in  immense  dense  masses,  and  over- 
whelming every  object  whose  height  they  sm-passed  in  their 
cumbrous  layers  of  white.  It  was  in  truth  a  fearful  night, 
and  such  a  one  as  no  person  long  exposed  to  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  survived.  Dreadful  in  particular  to  the  lonely 
traveller,  who  was  seeking  a  distant  refuge,  and  whose 
urgencies  required  that  he  should  do  battle  with  the  storm; 
and  many  a  harrowing  tale  was  afterwards  told  of  the  shep- 
herd and  wayfarer  who  had  perished  in  the  terrible  night 
of  the  21st  of  January,  1760. 
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While  the  tempest  is  thus  howling  about  the  little  lonely 
cottage  of  Braehead,  and  the  huge  wreaths  of  snow  are 
blocking  up  door  and  window,  what  are  its  two  solitary- 
inmates  about  1  There  they  are,  the  two  unprotected  women 
— all  their  previous  fears  increased  tenfold  by  the  awful 
sounds  without,  and  their  sense  of  loneliness  and  helpless- 
ness deepened  into  unendurable  intensity.  There  they  are, 
we  say,  sitting  by  their  fire,  pale  and  trembling,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney— for  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed — 
listening  in  silent  awe  to  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

It  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  the  two  sisters  exchanged 
words  on  this  dreary  night,  and  then  it  was  Httle  more  than 
a  brief  exclamation  or  remark,  excited  by  some  sudden  and 
violent  gust  that  swept  over  their  little  cottage,  or  roared 
amongst  the  trees  with  a  fury  exceeding  the  general  tenor 
of  the  storm.  To  bed  they  could  not  think  of  going.  They 
therefore  continued  by  the  fire,  where  they  sat  almost  with- 
out moving  for  many  hours. 

It  was  now  late,  perhaps  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the 
storm  was  at  its  height,  when  the  fears  of  the  two  lonely 
sisters  were  suddenly  wrought  up  to  a  horrible  climax,  by  a 
loud  rapping  at  the  door,  which,  again,  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  a  voice  imploring  admittance.  In 
the  first  moment  of  alarm,  the  women  leaped  from  their  seats 
and  flew  to  difterent  corners  of  the  apartment,  screaming 
hideously,  having  no  doubt  that  their  fatal  dream  was  now 
abou.t  to  be  realised.  From  this  terror,  however,  they  were 
gradually  in  some  measui'e  relieved  by  the  supplicatory 
language  and  tones  of  the  person  seeking  admittance. 

"  For  God's  sake,  open  the  door !"  he  said — for  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  man — "  or  I  must  perish.  I  have  aheady  tra- 
velled fifteen  miles  in  the  storm,  and  am  now  so  benumbed 
and  exhausted  that  I  cannot  move  another  step.  Open  the 
door,  I  say,  if  you  have  the  smallest  spark  of  humanity  in 
you,  and  give  me  shelter  till  daylight." 
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Somewhat  reassured  by  these  appeals,  whicli  liad  in  them 
so  little  of  a  hostile  character,  and  to  which  circumstances 
gave  so  truthful  a  complexion,  Jane,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters,  asked  the  elder,  in  a  low  voice,  what  they  should 
do.  "  Shall  we  admit  him  V  she  said;  "  for  it  really  seems 
to  be  a  person  in  distress,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse 
him  shelter  in  such  a  night  as  this.  We  could  never  forgive 
cm-selves,  Mary,  if  the  poor  man  shoi;ld  perish  in  the  storm." 
"It  is  true,  Jane,"  replied  her  sister— "we  could  not 
indeed.  We  will  admit  him,  and  trust  the  result  to  God. 
He  will  not  allow  a  deed  of  charity  and  benevolence  to  be 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  crime."  Saying  this,  Mary 
approached  the  door,  and,  placing  her  hand  on  the  bar,  put 
one  other  query  ere  she  undid  it.  "Are  you,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  person  without—"  are  you  really  in  the  situ- 
ation you  represent  yourself  to  be?" 

"Before  God,  I  am!"  replied  the  voice  from  without, 
emphatically.  "  Admit  me  for  heaven's  sake !  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me." 

In  the  next  instant  the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  the  door 
flew  open,  and  in  walked  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier. 
The  brass  plate  on  his  cap  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
held  by  the  younger  sister,  who  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  door,  and  from  beneath  the  greatcoat  he  wore 
peeped  the  di-eaded  red  livery  of  the  Icing.  One  fearful  and 
simultaneous  shriek  from  the  sisters,  as  they  fled  frantically 
into  the  interior  of  the  house,  told  of  this  horrid  realisation 
of  their  dreams.  The  soldier,  in  the  meantune,  walked 
into  the  kitchen;  but  any  one  who  should  at  this  instant 
have  marked  his  coimtenance,  would  have  seen  very  little 
in  it  to  indicate  the  feU  piurpose  for  which  there  seemed 
good  reason  to  fear  he  had  come.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
youug,  handsome,  and  singularly  good-looking  man,  with  a 
face  expressive  of  great  good-nature  and  mildness  of  dispo- 
csition.     Little  regarding  those  indications  of  a  character 
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SO  different  from  that  which  occupied  their  minds,  the 
sisters  continued  to  express  their  horror  and  alarm  in  wUd 
shrieks,  and  in  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  mercy.  On 
their  bent  knees  they  implored  it;  offering  all  they  had,  if 
their  lives  were  only  spared.  The  soldier,  benumbed  and 
exhausted  though  he  was,  seemed  to  forget  his  own  suffer- 
ings in  contemplating  what  he  appeared  to  consider  as  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  scene — the  terrified 
sisters  on  their  knees,  imploring  his  mercy. 

"  Good  women,"  he  at  lengih  said,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  1  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Is  there  anything  in  my 
appearance  so  dreadful  as  to  excite  this  extraordinary  alarm? 
If  there  be,  I  never  knew  it  before;  and  am  very  sorry  to 
find  it  out  now.  I  am  sure  I  intend  you  no  harm — none  in 
the  world.  God  forbid  I  should !  I  am  but  too  grateful  to 
you  for  having  opened  your  door  to  me;  and  but  too  happy 
to  get  near  this  cheerful  fire." 

Again  somewhat  calmed  by  these  friendly  expressions,  so 
different  from  what  they  had  expected,  the  sisters  ceased 
their  frantic  cries  for  mercy;  and,  though  yet  far  from 
being  reconciled  to  then-  tremendous  visiter,  they  became 
a  little  more  composed  when  the  soldier,  perceiving  the 
effects  of  his  disclamations,  followed  them  up  by  repeated 
assiurances  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and  of 
the  perfectly  accidental  and  harmless  natui-e  of  his  visit. 
These  asseverations,  delivered,  as  they  were,  in  a  mild  and 
concUiatory  tone,  eventually  induced  the  sisters  not  only  to 
look  with  less  alarm  on  their  unwelcome  guest,  but  to 
desu-e  him  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire.  We  will  not  say, 
however,  that  this  act  of  Idndness  was  dictated  by  pure 
benevolence.  We  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  done  more 
with  a  view  to  disarm  their  stUl  dreaded  visiter  of  any 
hostile  intentions  he  might  entertain  towards  them,  than 
from  any  feeling  of  compassion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  soldier,  after  throwing  off  his  snow-covered  great- 
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coat,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  of  his  hostesses, 
and  sat  him  down  before  the  fire. 

"  Now,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  after  having  warmed 
himself  a  little,  and  having  still  further  abated  the  terrors 
of  the  sisters  by  more  kind  and  gentle  words,  "will  you  be 
so  good  as  tell  me  why  you  were  so  much  afraid  of  me 
when  I  first  entered  the  house? — for  I  cannot  imderstand  it 
— seeing  that  you  yourselves  opened  the  door,  and  of  your 
own  accord,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  prepared  to  see 
somebody  or  other.  Was  it  my  cap  and  red  coat  that 
frightened  you  so?    Come,  tell  me  noM",  candidly." 

The  sisters  looked  to  each  other  with  a  faint  smile,  and 
an  air  of  embarrassment;  but  with  an  expression  of  inquiry 
which  said  as  plainly  as  an  unspoken  expression  could  say 
it— ShaH  we  teU  him?" 

Their  guest  perceived  their  difficulty,  and  saw  very  clearly 
that  there  was  something  to  explain— something  that  they 
did  not  altogether  like  to  avow.    Observing  this — 

"Come,  now,  out  with  it!"  he  said,  laughingly,  "and, 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  not  be  the  least  ofiended,  however 
uncomplimentary  it  may  be  to  myself." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  younger  sister,  "  I  will  tell  you. 
Both  my  sister  and  I  di-eamed  very  lately,  that  a  soldier 
came  into  this  house  here,  as  you  have  done,  and  miu'dered 
us.  We  both  dreamed  the  same  dream  at  different  times, 
and  without  its  being  previously  known  to  either  of  us. 
Now,  you'll  allow  that  there  was  little  wonder  that  we 
fihould  have  been  so  much  alarmed  at  your  appearance." 

"Odd  enough,"  said  the  soldier,  laughing;  "but,  in  my 
opinion,  very  particidar  nonsense.  Had  you  di-eamed  of  a 
Boldier  coming  to  court  you,  it  would  have  been  a  much 
more  likely  thing,  and  you  would  have  had  a  better  chance 
of  seeing  it  realised,  I  should  think,  than  that  he  should 
have  come  to  murder  you." 

"  But  why  were  you  abroad  in  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
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at  sucli  an  hourr'  inquired  the  elder  sister,  whose  fears,  as 
well  as  those  of  Jane,  were  by  no  means  entirely  allayed  by 
this  familiarity.  "  Where  were  you  going  to,  and  whence 
came  you?" 

"  "Why,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that,  mistress,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "when  I  have  filled  this  pipe."  And  he  proceeded 
to  the  operation  of  which  he  spoke.  When  he  had  done, 
and  had  expirated  a  whifF  or  two— Now,  I'll  tell  you  (he 
said)  how  it  happens  that  I  am  out  in  such  an  infernal 
night  as  this.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  with  my  will. 
I  belong  to  the  50th  Eegiment,  now  stationed  in  Glasgow, 
and  have  been  absent  on  furlough,  seeing  my  poor  old  mo- 
ther in  the  south  country,  where  she  resides.  I  had  not 
seen  her,  poor  soul !  for  several  years;  and  as  she  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  me  again,  I  was  obliged  to  stay  with 
her  to  the  last  moment  of  my  time.  My  furlough  expired 
yesterday,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  on  to  quarters  before 
it  was  out;  for  we  have  got  a  devil  of  a  fellow  in  our  com- 
manding officer:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  was  so  late 
upon  the  road  ia  such  a  night.  I  wanted  to  save  my  dis- 
tance, and  avoid  a  bothering.  But  it  wouldn't  do— I  was 
obliged  to  knock  under. 

I  found  my  poor  mother  (went  on  the  soldier)  in  much 
better  circumstances  than  I  expected  to  find  her;  for  my 
father  left  her  in  great  poverty  and  with  a  large  family; 
but  a  rather  curious  occurrence  gave  her  a  lift  in  the  world, 
in  her  own  hvmible  way,  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  of 
which  she  still  reaps  the  benefit.  Mother,  you  see,  is  a 
very  pious  woman,  and  she  attributes  it  all  to  Providence, 
saying  that  it  was  the  Divine  interference  in  her  behalf. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  a  very  simple  afiair,  and  all 
natiu-al  enough. 

In  mother's  neighbourhood,  you  see— she  lives  in  a  re- 
mote parish  in  the  south  of  Scotland — there  resides  a  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Tweedie— Tom  Tweedie.    Tom  is  a  cattle- 
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dealer  to  business,  aud  is  well  to  pass  in  the  v^orld — a  lively, 
active,  bustling  little  scamp  he  is,  and  extremely  fond  of  a 
practical  joke,  in  which  he  often  indulges  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours.  Amongst  those  who  suffer  most  severely  by 
his  waggery  is  a  good-natured  man  of  the  name  of  Brydon — 
Peter  Brydon,  a  farmer  who  lives  close  by  him — that  is,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  or  so.  Well,  on  this  person,  who 
is  his  favourite  butt,  Tweedie  has  played  innumerable  tricks 
— all,  indeed,  of  a  harmless  character,  but  some  of  them 
sufficiently  annoying.  Either  from  want  of  opportunity,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  from  want  of  genius,  Peter  never  could 
accomplish  any  retaliation^a  circumstance  which  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  fever  of  agitation  in  which  Tweedie's 
superior  dexterity  and  ingenuity  in  the, way  of  practical 
joldng  canstantly  kept  him.  At  length,  however,  chance 
threw  in  Peter's  way  what  he  considered  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  annoying  his  mischievous  neighbour  in  turn. 
Passing  the  gable  of  Tweedie's  house  one  morning, 
pretty  early,  on  horseback  (the  road  he  was  travelling  led 
close  by  it),  Peter  saw  a  huge  wooden  dish  of  oat-meal  por- 
ridge smoking  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  house-yard  It 
was  intended  for  the  breakfast  of  the  family,  and  had  been 
put  out  there  to  cool.  On  seeing  the  dish  of  porridge, 
Peter,  struck  with  a  bright  idea,  instantly  drew  bridle,  and, 
after  contemplating  it  for  an  instant,  rode  up  to  it,  and 
having  previously  looked  carefully  ai-ound  him  to  see  that 
nobody  marked  his  motions,  he  lifted  the  dish  from  its 
place,  porridge  aud  all,  placed  it  before  him  on  the  saddle, 
brought  his  plaid  over  it  so  as  to  conceal  it,  and  rode  off 
rejoicing  with  his  prize.  Well,  you  see,  it  happens  that  my 
mother's  house  lies  close  by  the  road  on  which  he  had  to 
travel,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  the  robbery  had  been  committed.  LTow,  it  struck 
Peter  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  dish  of 
porridge  thei-e,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  houseful  of  chil- 
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dren,  who  would  clear  all  out  in  a  twinkling ;  but  lie  did 
not  know — for  my  mothei  had  carefully  concealed  her 
poverty  from  her  neighbours — how  seasonable  would  be 
the  supply  which  he  now  proposed  to  bring  them.  On 
that  morning,  the  children  had  no  breakfast  of  their  own 
to  take.  There  was  not  a  morsel  in  the  house  to  give 
them.  Having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
dish  of  porridge,  Peter  made  directly  up  to  my  mother's 
door,  and,  without  dismounting,  rajiped  with  the  butt-end 
of  his  whip      My  mother  came  out. 

"Here,  "saidPeter,  handing  down  the  stolen  mess;  "here's  a 
dish  of  porridge  I  have  brought  for  the  children's  breakfast." 

"  Porridge!"  exclaimed  my  mother,  in  amazement,  and 
at  the  same  time  blushing  deeply,  from  a  conviction  that 
her  poverty  had  been  detected _,  "how,  in  all  the  world, 
came  you  to  think  of  bringing  porridge  to  me,  Mr  Brydon? " 

This  was  a  question  which  Peter  had  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  answer.     He  therefore  waived  it. 

"Hoot,  hoot,  guidwife,"  he  replied,  ''what  does  that 
signify  ]  There  they  are — that's  enough — and  a  capital 
mess,  I  warrant  ye,  your  young  anes  will  find  them.  So  let 
them  fa'  to  wark  as  fast's  they  like,  and  muckle  guid  may't 
do  them  !  It'll  save  you  the  trouble,  at  ony  rate,  guidwife, 
of  making  a  breakfast  of  your  own." 

My  mother  having  now  no  doubt  that  her  neighbour 
knew  of  her  destitute  condition — of  which,  however,  he, 
in  reality,  knew  nothing — and  that  his  gift  was  one  of 
pure  benevolence,  rising  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  thanked  him  with  such  expressions  of  humble  grati- 
tude as  gave  him  full  information  regarding  what  she 
thought  he  already  knew — hei  straitened  circumstances. 
Peter  made  no  remark,  at  the  time,  on  my  mother's  con- 
fession of  poverty,  and  said  little  or  nothing  in  reply  to 
what  she  addressed  to  him,  but  rode  on  his  way. 

Well,  it  happened  that,  on  this  very  day,  my  mother 
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went  to  Tweedie's  house  with  some  yarn  she  had  been  spin- 
ning for  his  wife,  who  occasionally  employed  her  in  that 
way,  when  the  latter,  amongst  other  things,  informed  her 
of  the  robbery  of  the  porridge;  adding,  howevei-,  that  she 
cared  little  about  the  mess,  and  only  regretted  the  loss  of 
her  dish,  which,  she  said,  was  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind. 

"  If  they  would  only  bring  me  the  basin  back,"  she  said, 
"they  are  welcome,  whoever  took  it,  to  its  contents." 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  mother's  face.  She  remained 
for  some  moments  in  silent  confusion;  but  at  length  said — 
her  face  as  red  as  crimson — 

''Mrs.  Tweedie,  your  dish  is  safe;  it  is  in  my  house,  but 
the  porridge  is  gone." 

"In  your  house,  Mrs.  Johnston!"  (that  is  my  mother's 
name) — "my  basin  in  your  house !  How  does  that  happen?" 
replied  Mrs.  Tweedie,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  and  something 
like  displeasure. 

My  mother  detailed  the  circumstances  as  already  related; 
and,  thinking  herself  compelled  to  acknowledgeherpoverty, 
as  an  apology  for  having  made  use  of  the  porridge,  she  fairly 
stated  her  condition;  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that 
when  it  came  she  had  not  a  morsel  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  rated  my  mother  for  not  having  told  her 
before  of  her  situation,  and  concluded  by  promising  that 
neither  she  nor  her  children  should  ever  again  want  a  meal 
as  long  as  she  had  one  to  give  them ;  and  she  instantly 
loaded  her  with  as  many  potatoes  as  she  could  carry  home. 
Her  husband,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  enjoyed 
the  joke  exceedingly,  and  gave  the  chosen  victim  of  his  own 
wit,  Brydon,  gi-eat  credit  for  his  trick.  He  further  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  that  the  latter  had  taken  the  dish  of 
porridge  to  my  mother,  seeing  that  she  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  them.  To  make  a  long  story  short  (added  the  sol- 
dier), both  Tweedie  and  Brydon,  who  weregood  kind-hearted 
men,  from  this  moment  that  mv  mother's  necessities  were 
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thus  SO  strangely  made  known  to  them,  took  her  under 
their  especial  patronage. 

On  the  following  day,  Brydon  sent  her  as  much  meal  and 
potatoes  as  lasted  her  a  month ;  each  of  them  took  one  of 
my  brothers  into  their  service;  their  wives  gave  her  as  much 
sjiinning  as  she  could  execute;  and  a  complement  of  provi- 
sions, sometimes  of  one  kind  and  sometimes  of  another,  has 
been  sent  her  alternately  and  regularly  ever  since  by  the 
two  benevolent  jokers.  From  that  day  to  this,  old  mother, 
has  never  been  in  want ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  occur- 
rence says,  that  the  day  on  which  Peter  Brydon  brought  the 
dish  of  stolen  porridge  to  her  door  was  the  luckiest  in 
her  life. 

Here  the  soldier  finished  his  story  and  his  pipe  together. 
Both  the  matter  of  his  little  tale  and  his  manner  of  tell- 
ing it  tended  considerably  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  bis 
hostesses,  and  to  disabuse  them,  in  spite  of  their  dream,  of 
much  of  the  unfavourable  opinion  they  had  entertained  of 
his  intentions.  Still,  however,  they  felt  by  no  means  secure, 
and  would  even  yet  have  readily  given  the  half,  perhaps  the 
whole,  of  the  money  in  the  house,  to  have  been  quit  of  him. 
Nor  were  the  fears  that  yet  remained  lessened  by  their  hav- 
ing discovered,  which  they  had  not  done  for  some  time  after 
he  had  entered,  that  he  wore  his  bayonet  by  his  side.  On 
this  formidable  v.eapon  the  two  poor  women  looked  with  in- 
expressible horror;  having  a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension 
that  it  was  the  dreadful  instrument  by  which  their  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  accomplished  and  their  dream  fulfiled.  Now, 
too,*  the  sisters  detected  the  fellow  occasionally  glancing 
around  the  house,  with  a  most  supicious  look,  as  if  calcu- 
lating on  future  operations.  He  now,  also,  began  to  put 
questions  that  greatly,  alarmed  them — such  as.  Was  there 
nobody  in  the  house  but  themselves  1  How  far  distant  was 
the  nearest  house?  and  guessing,  with  an  apparently  assum- 
ed air  of  jocidarity,  that  their  father  (they  had  informed 
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bim  of  his  death)  had  left  them  a  good  round  sum  in  some 
corner  or  other?   In  short, his  behaviour  altogether  began 
again  to  grow  extremely  suspicious;  and,  perceiving  this 
the  sisters'  fears  returned  with  all  there  original  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  storm  without,  so  far  from  abating, 
had  increased;  the  dreary,  rushing  sound  of  the  trees  be- 
came fiercer  and  louder,  and  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind  more 
frequent  and  furious.  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  of  the 
morning,  when,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  had 
induced  them  to  ask  their  terrible  guest  to  sit  by  the  fire — 
namely,  to  disai'm  him,  by  kindness,  of  any  evil  design  he 
might  entertain  towards  them — the  sisters  now  ofiered  the 
soldier  some  refreshment.  He  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 
Food  was  placed  before  him,  and  he  ate  heartily.  When 
he  had  done,  one  of  the  sisters  told  him  that  there  was  a 
sjmre  bed  in  a  closet  to  which  she  pointed,  and  that  he 
might  go  to  it  if  he  chose.  With  this  offer  he  also  gladly 
closed,  and  immediately  retired. 

The  sisters,  well  pleased  to  have  got  their  guest  thus  dis- 
posed of— thinking  it  something  like  a  sign  of  harmless  in- 
tention on  his  part — determined  to  sit  themselves  by  the 
fire  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night.  They  were, 
then,  thus  sitting,  and  it  might  be  about  one  hour  after  the 
soldier  had  retired,  listening  with  feverish  watchfulness  to 
eveiy  sound,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  noise  as  if  of  some 
one  forcing  the  door.  At  first  the  poor  horrified  women 
thought  it  was  some  uuusual  sound  j^roduced  by  the  storm, 
but,  on  listening  again,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  appal- 
ling fact.  They  heard  distinctly  the  working  of  an  iron 
instrument,  and  the  creaking  of  the  door  from  its  pres- 
sure. The  wretched  women  leaped  from  their  seats,  and 
again  their  wild  shrieks  were  heard  rising  above  the  noise 
of  the  tempest  without.  Awakened  by  their  alarming 
cries — for  he  had  been  fast  asleep — the  soldier  started 
from  his  bed.  calling  out,  as  he  hurried  on  his  clothes — ■ 
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"  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  now  !  By  heaven  !  you 
are  all  mad.'' 

"  Oh,  you  know  but  too  well  what  is  the  matter,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  sisters,  in  a  voice  faint  and  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  excessive  terror — "  you  know  but  too  well 
what  is  the  matter.  These  are  some  of  the  other  murderers 
of  your  gang  forcing  open  the  door.  O  God !  in  mercy 
receive  our  souls !" 

"  My  gang  forcing  the  door !  "What  the  devil  do  you 
mean?"  replied  the  soldier,  emerging  from  the  closet. 
Then,  after  an  instant— "By  heaven!  it  is  so  far  true. 
There  is  some  one  breaking  in,  sure  enough." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  his  bayonet,  and  ran  to  the  door  ; 
but,  ere  he  gained  it,  it  was  forced  open,  and  two  men  were 
in  the  act  of  entering,  one  behind  the  other.  On  seeing 
the  soldier,  the  foremost  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and 
drew  the  trigger ;  but  a  click  of  the  lock  was  the  only  re- 
sult. It  missed  fire.  In  the  next  instant  the  soldier's 
bayonet  was  thi-ough  the  ruffian's  body,  and  he  fell,  when 
he  who  was  behind  him  immediately  fled.  The  soldier 
pursued  him,  but,  after  running  several  hundred  yards, 
gave  up  the  chase  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to  the  house, 
where  he  found,  to  liis  great  surprise,  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  stabbed,  and  whom  he  thought  he  had  killed  out- 
right, had  disappeared,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

On  entering  the  house — "  Well,  my  good  women,"  said 
the  soldier,  "  are  you  now  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions  towards  you  ?  Why,  I  think  I  have  saved 
your  lives,  in  place  of  taking  them.'' 

"  You  have  !  you  have  !"  exclaimed  both  the  sisters  at 
once.  And  oh  how  thankful  are  we  to  God,  who  alone  could 
have  sent  you  here  to  protect  us  on  this  dreadful  night ! " 

"  It  certainly  was  as  well  for  you  that  I  was  here,"  re- 
plied the  soldier,  modestly;  but  have  you  any  idea  of  who 
the  villains  could  be  ? " 
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"None  in  the  least,"  said  the  younger  sister;  "but 
this  neighbourhood  is  filled  with  bad  characters,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  was  some  of  them — for  all  of  them  know, 
we  believe,  that  our  father  left  us  a  little  money.  We 
have  alwas  dreaded  this." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  advise  you  to 
leave  this  directly,  and  go  to  some  place  of  greater  safety." 

The  sisters  told  him  that  they  had,  for  some  time,  meant 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  intended  going  to  Glasgow  to 

reside. 

What  subsequently  passed,  on  this  eventful  night,  be- 
tween the  sisters  and  their  gallant  protector,  we  will  detail 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  in  order  to  get  at  a  more  interesting 
part  of  our  story.  Having  again  secured  the  door,  the  sol- 
dier sat  with  his  hostesses  by  the  fire  till  daylight,  when, 
having  previously  partaken  of  a  plentiful  breakfast,  he  pre- 
pared to  take  the  road.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
house,  the  youngest  sister  approached  him,  and,  after  again 
expressing  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  he  had  afibrded 
them,  slipped  ten  guineas  into  his  hand  The  soldier  looked 
at  the  glittering  coins  for  an  instant,  with  a  significant 
smile,  and  laying  them  down  on  a  table  that  stood  by — 

"  Not  a  farthing,"  he  said — "not  a  fai'thing  shill  I  take. 
I  consider  myself  sufli.ciently  paid  by  the  shelter  you  af- 
forded me.  I  was  bound  to  protect  you  while  under  your 
roof.  By  admitting  me  last  night  you  saved  my  live — and  I 
have  saved  yours ;  so  accounts  are  clear  between  us.  This, 
at  any  rate,"  he  added  laughingly,  "will  balance  them." 
And,  soldier-like,  he  flung  his  arms  around  Jane's  neck, 
and,  ere  she  was  aware,  had  robbed  her  of  half-a-dozen 
hearty  kisses. 

This  theft  committed,  he  ran  out  of  the  door;  but  was  al- 
most immediately  after  called  back  again  by  the  elder  sister, 
who,  on  his  return,  informed  him,  that,  as  Jane  intended 
going  into  Glasgow  on  that  day,  to  inform  her  uncle  of  what 
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had  lia]ipened,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  their  instant 
removal  from  Braehead,  she  thought  her  sister  could  not  do 
better  than  avail  herself  of  his  company  to  the  city,  and  go 
in  with  him  just  now.  "  Besides,"  she  said,  "I  should  like 
you  to  see  our  uncle,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  take  a  step 
that  length  with  Jane,  as  you  will  be  al)le  to  give  a  better 
account  of  the  occurrences  of  last  night  than  she  can,  and 
may  better  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  our  leaving  this 
instantly..  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if  he  would  believe  our 
story  at  all  of  being  attacked  last  night,  unless  you  were  to 
corroberate  it.  He  would  think  it  was  just  an  invention 
to  get  away,  as  he  knows  of  our  anxiety  to  leave  this." 

The  soldier  was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  Jane, 
who,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  for  a 
companion  into  the  city. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jane  was  prepared  for  the  journey,  and 
in  a  very  few  more  she  and  the  young  soldier  were  upon  the 
road;  and,  as  the  storm  had  now  entirely  subsided,  they 
got  on  without  much  difficulty.  What  conversation  passed 
between  them  on  this  occasion,  we  know  not,  and  can  only 
conjecture  from  the  result,  which  will  be  shortly  laid  before 
the  reader.  That  it  was  of  a  description,  however,  very 
agreeable  to  both,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  meantime,  our  business  is  to  follow  them  into 
Glasgow,  where  they  arrive  in  little  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours. 

On  reaching  her  uncle's  with  her  companion,  Jane  was 
greatly  disappointed  and  rather  surprised,  to  learn  from 
one  of  her  little  cousins — its  mother  being  out  of  the  way 
at  the  moment— that  Davidson  was  not  at  home,  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  country  on  the  previous  night,  and  had 
not  yet  returned. 

"  Then  where's  your  brother;"  inquired  Jane. 

"He's  gone  to  the  country,  too,"  said  the  child. 
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"  Is  he  witli  your  father' 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  go  last  night  also?" 

"Yes." 

"And  don't  you  know  where  they  went  to,  or  when  they 

will  be  home?" 

The  child  could  not  tell. 

At  this  moment  the  mother  of  the  child  came  in.  and  at 
once  accounted  for  the  absence  of  her  husband  and  son,  by 
saying  that  they  had  got  work  at  a  distance  of  some  miles 
from  the  town,  naming  the  place,  and  that  she  expected 
them  home  that  day,  although  she  could  not  say  when. 

As  the  days  were  short,  and  her  uncle's  return  uncertain, 
Jane  resolv^ed  on  going  straight  home  again,  and  proposing 
to  her  sister  that  they  should,  for  that  night,  at  any  rate, 
remove,  taking  all  their  money  along  with  them,  to  the 
friend  of  their  father's  already  alluded  to,  whose  name  was 
Anderson.     And  this  step  the  sisters  accordingly  took. 

Leaving  them  thus  disposed  of  for  a  short  time,  we  shall 
return  to  their  uncle's  house  in  Glasgow;  and,  by  doing  so, 
we  shall  find  there  some  things  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character  occurring.  Shortly  after  Jane  had  left  her  uncle's 
that  person  came  home ,  but  he  returned  a  very  different 
man  from  what  he  had  set  out.  Strong,  hale,  and  ei-ect, 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  when  he  went  away 
he  now  appeared,  as  he  approached  his  own  house,  ghastlj' 
pale,  bent  nearly  double,  and  dreadfully  weak  and  exhausted 
He  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  suffering  from  some  excruciating 
pain.  Hecouldhardlygetalong  without  supporting  himself 
by  the  walls  of  the  houses  he  passed.  On  entering  his  own 
horise,  hawent  directly  to  bed,  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
further  than  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  very  ill— that  he 
had  received  a  severe  injury  by  falling  down  amongst  some 
loose  timber,  a  pointed  piece  of  which,  he  said,  had  pene- 
trated his  chest.    His  wife,  in  great  alarm,  proposed  send- 
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ing  instantly  for  a  surgeon  ,  but  this  the  wounded  man 
would  by  no  means  allow — saying  that  his  wound,  though 
painful,  was  not,  he  thought,  very  serious,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  he  would  soon  recover.  A  few  hoiirs  afterwards, 
however,  finding  himself  getting  much  worse,  he  not  only 
allowed,  but  desired,  that  a  surgeon  should  be  sent  for. 
One  was  immediately  procured.  On  examiningthe  wound, 
he  inquired  of  Davidson  how  he  had  met  with  it.  He  was 
told,  in  reply,  the  same  story  which  we  have  just  related. 

"  That  cannot  be  true,"  said  the  surgeon.  "Your  wound 
has  not  been  inflicted  by  a  splinter  of  wood,  but  by  a  sharp 
three-edged  instrument.  It  is  a  clean  wound,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  inflicted  with  a  bayonet  or 
some  such  weapon.  Indeed  I  feel  quite  assured  of  this, 
whatever  may  be  your  motives  for  concealing  it." 

Davidson  repeated  his  asseverations  of  having  come  by 
his  injury  by  falling  on  a  pointed  piece  of  wood. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  my  business  is  not  how  or  by  what 
means  your  wound  has  been  inflicted,  but  how  it  is  to  be 
cured,"  (During  this  time  he  was  examining  the  injury.) 
"But  I  fear,'  he  added,  "it  is  beyond  my  skill,  or  that  of 
any  other  human  being.  Your  wound,  I  have  every  reason 
to  think,  is  mortal." 

"  Do  you  think  sol"  said  the  patient  with  great  calm- 
ness and  composui'e. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "  and  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you  have  any  worldly  afiairs 
to  settle,  the  sooner  you  set  about  it  the  better." 

The  patient  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  but  seemed 
ahsorbed  in  thought.     At  length  he  said — 

"Could  you,  sir,  procure  me  a  visit  from  a  clergyman  1 
I  know  none  myself,  and  it  may  be  of  consequence  that 
I  should  see  one.  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
communicate." 

The  surgeon  readily  undertook  to  bring  such  a  nerson  as 
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the  dying  man  desired  to  see,  and  immediately  departed  for 
that  purpose,  having  previously  promised,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  sufferer  himself,  that  he  would  return  along 
with  him.  "I  wish  to  have  you  both  together,''  he  said. 
It  will  be  better  that  there  are  two." 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  after,  the  surgeon  returned  with 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  The  moment  they  en- 
tered, Davidson  requested  the  former  to  shut  the  door,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  properly  secured.  This  done,  he  requested 
them  to  draw  near  him,  when  he  began,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
astounding  confession  that  it  was  he  who  had  attempted  to 
break  into  the  house  of  his  nieces,  and  that  it  was  he  whom 
the  soldier  had  stabbed  on  that  occasion.  All  this,  indeed 
the  surgeon  had  previously  suspected  j  for  he  had  heard  of 
the  attempted  robbery,  and  of  one  of  the  ruffians  having 
been  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by  a  soldier;  but  did  not, 
till  now,  know  anything  of  the  relationship  of  the  parties. 
Thus  much  the  dyingman  confessed;  but  he  would  not  say, 
though  pressed  to  tell,  who  was  his  associate  in  the  crime. 
This  person,  however,  was  subsequently  ascertained,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  have  been  his  son,  as  he  never  came  home,  nor 
was  ever  afterwards  seen  or  heard  of  by  any  one  who  knew 
him.  Having  made  this  confession,  the  wretched  man  ex- 
pired, and  that  even  before  one  word  of  intercession  could 
be  offered  up  in  his  behalf  by  the  attending  clergyman. 

Having  brought  this  incident  to  a  close,  we  return  to 
the  two  sisters,  who  were  now  residing  with  their  father's 
friend,  Anderson.  This  worthy  man  now  took  an  active 
interest  in  their  affairs ;  and,  approving  of  their  original 
intention  of  removing  to  Glasgow,  did  all  he  could  to  fur- 
ther their  views  in  this  respect,  by  selling  off  the  cattle, 
farming  utensils,  &c.,  and  stock  of  every  kind. 

Some  days  aftertheir  settlement  in  Glasgow,  their  friend 
Anderson  called  on  them,  and  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  them,  that  he  thought,  now  that  they 
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were  all  snug  and  safe,  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  soldier  to  whom  they  owed,  not  only  9  great  part  of 
their  little  fortune,  but  in  all  jjrobability  their  lives.  At 
this  moment  the  young  soldier  entered.  During  the  con- 
versation that  followed,  Mr.  Anderson  discovered  that  the' 
young  man  would  willingly  be  quit  of  the  army,  This 
discovery  he  kept  in  recollection ;  and,  when  the  soldier 
left  them,  he  proposed  to  the  sisters  to  purchase  his  dis- 
charge, and  to  do  so  without  his  knowledge.  This  was 
accox'dingly  done  on  the  very  next  day ;  and  in  three 
weeks  afterwards,  Henry  Johnston  (which  was  the  yuung 
soldier's  name),  and  Jane  Edmonston  were  united  in  the 
bands  of  holy  wedlock.  The  former,  whose  dislike  of  the 
army,  it  subsequently  appeared,  applied  only  to  its  subor- 
dinate situation — more  definitely  speaking,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  ])rivate — soon  after  purchased  a  lieutenant's 
commission  with  part  of  his  wife's  money,  and  finally  died 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
*  a  good  man  and  a  gallant  solder. 
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WILSON'S 

TALES  OF   THE  BORDERS, 

AND  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THE    COVENANTING   FAMILY. 

Thirty  years  ago,  there  dwelt  an  old  man  named  Simon 
Cockburn,  who  followed  the  avocations  of  parish  teacher  and 
precentor.  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  after  he  had  washed 
his  hands  from  the  labours  of  the  week,  he  went  down  to 
the  public-house  of  the  village  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  took 
his  seat  by  the  parlour  window  or  fire  (according  as  it  was 
summer  or  winter)^,  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  see,  as  he 
said,  "what  country  Bonaparte  had  conquered  this  week;" 
and,  as  Simon  read  of  some  new  achievement  of  "the  ter- 
rible Oorsican,"  as  he  called  him,  he  was  wont  to  lay  down 
the  newspaper,  taike  off  his  spectacles,  and  say  unto  himself 
aloud,  "But  if  the  chield  should  come  owTe  to  Britain, 
surely  he  will:  never  be  guilty  o'  the  cruelty  and  folly  o' 
doing  onything  to  the  parish  schoolmasters.  He  owes  so 
much  to  learning  himsel,  that  he  will  certainly  respect  those 
who  impart  it  to  others." . 

But,  if  a  stranger  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  when  he  had 
glanced  over  the  news,  and  as  he  began  to  warm  and  wax 
mighty  over  his  single  pint  (or  mutchkin)  bottle  of  strong 
ale,  Simon's  wonted  taciturnity  gave  way  to  a  flow  of  speech; 
and  seldom  had  the  conversation  continued  long,  when  he 
invariably  inquired,  "  D  id  ever  ye  hear  o'  the  saying,  by 
what  law  the  bishops  were  expelled  from  Scotland?" 

The  answer  being  in  t,he  negative,  he  continued— "  Weel, 
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it  was  neither  by  civil  law  nor  by  cauon  law,  but  by  Dunse 
Law  I" 

"By  Dunse  Law,  old  man!"  inquired  his  auditors; 
"why,  what  law  is  that  1 " 

If  ye  never  heard  o'  it  (answered  he),  it  is  worth  your 
while  going  to  see  it.  Ye  may  become  acquainted  wi'  it 
without  paying  a  fee  to  a  writer.  Dunse  Law,  sir,  is  a 
bonny  round  hill,  which  rises  behind  the  honest  town  o'  that 
name.  Ye  have  a  magnificent  view  upon  the  top  o'  it.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  equal  to  the  view  from  the  Oalton  at  Edin- 
burgh; and  some  o'  my  scholars  that  have  been  travellers 
inform  me  that  the  view  from  the  Oalton  is  every  way  equal 
to  the  far-famed  view  in  the  Bay  o'  Naples.  Ye  have  the 
whole  Merse  lying  beneath  your  feet,  like  a  beautifidly-laid- 
out  and  glorious  garden — the  garden  o'  some  mighty  con- 
queror, that  had  converted  a  province  into  a  pleasure-ground, 
and  walled  it  roimd  wi'  moimtains.  There  ye  behold  the 
Blackadder  wimphng  along;  the  Whitadder  curling  round 
below  you,  and  as  far  as  ye  can  see — now  glittering  in  ahaugh, 
or  buried  among  woody  braes.  Before  ye,  also,  ye  behold 
the  Cheviots  and  the  Northumberland  hiUs,  wi'  a  broad 
country,  the  very  sister  o'  the  Merse,  lying  below  them,  and 
which  runs  to  Tweedside,  where  they  stand  and  look  at  each 
other  !  Down  the  middle  distance  runs  the  Tweed,  shining 
out  here  and  there,  like  an  illuminated  lake,  and  receiving 
the  Border  rivers  o'  both  countries  into  its  bosom,  just  as  a 
hen  gathers  its  young  under  its  wings.  To  the  right  hand, 
also,  ye  behold  Roxbm-ghshu'e,  wi'  the  dimness  o'  distance, 
like  a  thin  veil  thrown  owre  its  beauty,  and  its  hills  a'  be- 
fore JQ.  Ye  see  also  the  smoke  arising  from  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  and  hovering  owre  them  in  the  midway  air, 
Kke  almost  transparent  clouds.  Gentlemen's  seats,  and  th» 
plantations  around  them,  lie  scattered  owre  the  scene;  farm- 
houses that  lairds  might  live  in,  and  stackyards  that  no  other 
country  could  produce.    On  each  elbow  ye  have  the  purple 
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Lammermuir,  where  a  liimdrcd  liirsels  graze;  and  to  the 
east,  the  mighty  ocean,  wi'  the -ships  sailing  upon  it,  where, 
wi'  their  white  sails  spread  to  the  sun,  they  look  from  the 
distance  just  like  sea-birds  poising  themselves  on  their  out- 
stretched wings  owre  the  deep.  Ye  see  also  the  islands  that 
rise  wondrously  from  its  bosom— fragments  which  the  gi-eat 
waters  have  stolen  from  the  dry  land,  or  the  dry  land  from 
the  waters.  But  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  before 
ye,  also,  ye  see  the  ruins  o'  castles,  some  o'  them  still  ma- 
jestic, which  changed  masters  a  hundred  times,  as  victory 
chanced  to  decide  for  the  English  bow  or  the  Scottish  spear, 
and  which  yet  bear  manifestations  o'  having  been  places  o' 
strength  and  ten'or.  All  these  things,  sir,  and  mony  mair, 
do  ye  see  from  Dunse  Law— for  I  have  described  it  very 
imperfectly;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  aneugh  to  convince  ye 
that  it  is  no  everyday  view.  And  now,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  to  ye  the  meaning  o'  the  saying,  that  the  bishops 
were  expelled  from  Scotland  by  Dunse  Laio. 

When  the  first  and  unfortunate  King  Charles  had  the 
infatuation — and  I  may  also  say  the  cmelty — to  attempt  to 
bend  and  twist  the  consciences  o'  our  forefaifchers,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  willows  in  the  hands  o'  a  basketmaker,  to 
make  them  swallow  the  service-book,  and  to  clothe  and  feed 
bishops,  and  bow  their  heads  to  them,  they,  like  men  who 
regarded  liberty  o'  conscience,  the  freedom  o'  their  country, 
and,  above  all,  the  right  o'  worshipping  their  Maker  as  he 
had  commanded  them  in  his  Word,  to  be  dearer  than  life — 
when  the  king  caused  his  troopers  to  ride  rough-shod  out 
owre  Scotland,  and  to  awe  them  into  obedience  with  the 
naked  sword — they  also  laid  their  hands  upon  their  swords, 
ready  to  resist,  and,  flying  to  the  hills,  they  congregated  to- 
gether a  mighty  army. 

The  watchword  o'  the  heroic  army  was,  "  For  Christ  $ 
Crown  mid  the  Covenant;'"  and,  having  congregated  together 
to  the  number  o'  many  thousands,  they,  in  accordance  with 
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the  wish  o'  the  Tables  and  chief  men,  were  placed  under 
the  command  o'  the  famous  General  Leslie.  When,  there- 
fore, the  king  heard  o'  these  things,  he  set  out  from  London 
towards  Scotland  at  the  head  o'  his  gay  cavaliers  and  va- 
lorous men  o'  war,  doubting  not  but  that,  at  the  glance  o' 
his  royal  eyes,  the  rebellious  Scottish  peasants  would  be 
stricken  with  awe  and  reverence,  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
bend  their  necks  before  him.  Now,  General  Leslie  was  an 
old  man,  and  a  little  man;  but  he  had  a  wise  head,  and, 
like  Bonaparte,  he  had  a  mighty  spirit  in  his  wee  breast: 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Scot- 
laud,  at  the  head  o'  a  regidar  army,  he  resolved  to  meet  him 
face  to  face;  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  army  o'  the  Cove- 
nant marched  forward  to  Dunglass. 

But  when  Charles  learned  from  his  spies  accounts  of  the 
numbers,  the  discipline,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Covenanters, 
his  heart  failed  him;  and  when  hs  looked  on  his  own  army, 
and  perceived  that  they  neither  had  zeal  in  his  cause,  nor 
discipline,  nor  numbers,  to  enable  them  to  contend  against 
the  army  that  he  was  leading  them  to  oppose,  he  lowered 
his  tone  marvellously.    He  found  that  the  divine  preroga- 
tive which  surrounds  kings  is  but  a  broken  hedge,  owre 
which  every  outlaw  may  trample,  where  the  hearts  and 
affections  o'  the  people  dinna  form  an  outer  bulwark  around 
it.    And  though,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  denounced  all 
the  inhabitants  o'  Scotland  as  traitors,  and  threatened,  in 
the  arrogance  and  confidence  o'  his  heart,  to  deal  with  them 
as  such,  and  had  even  given  orders  to  his  generals  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  he  was  now  glad  to  send  Lord 
Holland,  with  a  trumpeter,  to  the  camp  o'  the  Covenanters 
at  Dunglass,  to  proclaim  to  them  that  he  was  willing  to 
grant  them  all  then-  demands,  and  that  then-  coimtry  should 
be  free,  provided  they  would  profess  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  not  approach  within  ten  miles  o'  the  Border. 
Now,  sir,  the  Covenanters  were  by  no  means  republicans 
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in  their  principles:  all  they  wanted  was  freedom — freedom 
o'  mind  and  body;  the  right  o'  worshipping  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  their  conscience;  and  o'  not  being  com- 
pelled to  unbutton  their  pockets  to  pay  for  objects  o'  which 
they  disapproved.  They  had  a  sort  o'  liking  for  Charlie. 
His  faither  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  been  born  among 
them;  and  they  were  anxious  to  like  him,  if  he  would  only 
put  it  in  their  power  to  do  it.  They  were  loth  to  draw  the 
sword  against  him;  and,  when  they  did  do  it,  it  was  for 
conscience  sake.  They  therefore  accepted  his  conditions 
readily;  for  he  promised  fairly,  and  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  they  expected  to  wring  from  him  by  the  slaughter  o' 
his  troops,  and  steeping  the  land  wi'  the  blood  o'  its  inha- 
bitants. 

When  Charles,  therefore,  heard  o'  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  agreed  to  his  proposal,  in  the  vanity  and 
delusion  o'  his  spu-it,  he  attributed  it  to  his  great  power  and 
glory  as  a  king;  and  he  repented  that  he  had  not  offered  to 
them  more  haughty  and  less  righteous  terms.  But  those 
that  he  had  proposed  to  them  he  had  no  design  to  keep. 

He  therefore  marched  forward  his  army,  and  encamped 
on  the  south  bank  o'  the  Tweed,  above  Berwick,  at  a  place 
which  historians  call  the  Birks— which  I  take  to  be  the 
fields  lying  between  West  Ord  and  Norham  Castle.  Here 
he  soon  gave  proofs  that,  having  come  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Tweed,  it  was  his  resolution  not  to  return  imtU  he  had 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  people  o'  Scotland,  whom  he 
still  regarded  as  rebels. 

.  When,  therefore,  General  Leslie  heard  o'  the  king's  doings, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  army  to  march  towards  Dunse. 

But,  before  proceeding  farther,  I  must  make  mention  o' 
a  Covenanting  family,  who  are  to  be  more  particularly  the 
objects  o'  my  present  discom'se.  At  that  time,  there  re- 
sided in  the  Castle  Wynd  in  Dunse  a  singular  and  godly 
woman,  one  Alice  Cockburn  (or,  as  some  called  her,  Weather- 
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burn,  that  being  her  maiden  name).  She  was  the  wife  o'  a 
devout  and  worthy  man,  one  Alexander  Cockbum,  who  was 
the  proprietor  o'  a  croft  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  they  had 
five  sons,  all  men  grown.  Their  names  were  John,  James, 
Andrew,  William;  and  the  youngest,  who  was  nineteen, 
was  called  Alexander,  after  his  faither.  I  hae  mentioned 
Alice  first,  not  only  because  her  name  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned  in  this  narrative,  but  also  because,  while  we  often 
speak  in  triumph  o'  what  our  faithers  did  in  securing  our 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  forget  to  do  justice  to  our 
mothers,  who  were  even  more  enthusiastic  in  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  than  our  faithers  were.  They  fired  their 
zeal— they  first  lifted  up  a  voice  against  tyranliy— and, 
•  while  our  faithers  fought  in  the  field,  they  bound  up  their 
bleeding  wounds,  brought  water  from  the  brooks  to  cool 
their  parched  lips,  and  were  purveyors  to  the  army,  supply- 
ing them  with  clothing  and  with  food. 

It  was  on  the  evening  o'  the  5th  o'  June,  1639,  that 
Alice  Cockbum  hastened  into  her  house,  exclaiming,  "  Eisc, 
husband !— rise,  sons ! — arm  yom'selves,  and  let  us  awa  to 
Dunse  Law;  for  there  is  a  sicht  to  be  seen  there  the  nicht, 
such  as  never  before  was  witnessed  in  a'  broad  Scotland,  nor 
yet  in  a'  Christendie.  Haste  ye!  gird  your  swords  upon 
your  thighs,  and  awa  to  assist  the  armies  o'  the  Kirk  and 
our  coimtry  to  do  battle  against  the  Philistines." 

"  Tell  us  what  ye  mean,  Alice,"  said  her  husband.  "  The 
Mng  and  his  cavaliers  are  still  near  Berwick;  I  hae  heard 
naething  o'  om*  people  having  left  Dimglass,  and  there  can 
be  nae  battle  on  Dunse  Law  the  nicht — therefore,  what  is 
it  ye  allude  to?" 

"The  king  may  be  whar  ye  say,"  replied  she;  "but 
General  Leslie  and  our  men  are  encamping  upon  the  Law; 
and  they  are  a  host  whose  numbers  seem  countless  as  the 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  Our  oppressors  will  be  consumed 
as  stubble  before  them,  and  tyrants  will  become  their 
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captives.  Haste  ye,  sons;  arm  yersels  to  be  ready  for  the 
fight  that  is  to  fight.  Em-ol  yersels  in  the  army  o'  the 
righteous,  for  the  sake  o'  the  truth,  for  the  sake  o'  consci- 
ence and  yer  country.  And,  on  my  death-bed,  if  I  be  de- 
prived o'  every  other  consolation,  I  will  still  be  borne  up  by 
the  secret  joy,  that  my  five  sons  and  my  half-marrow  drew 
their  swords,  and  fought  side  by  side,  for  the  cause  o'  the 
Covenant." 

"Alice,"  said  her  husband,  "sae  lang  as  I  hae  ye  to  stir 
me  up,  and  mak  me  mair  fervent  in  the  great  cause,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  support  with  our  whole  might  and  our 
whole  strength,  ye  shall  never  hear  it  said  that  Sandy 
Cockbiun  shunned  the  brunt  o'  danger,  or  that  his  sword 
returned  empty  when  he  met  wi'  an  oppressor  weapon  to 
weapon.  My  richt  hand  is  aulder  and  stifFer  than  it  has 
been;  but,  when  ance  suppled,  it  has  lost  but  little  o'  its 
strength — and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  our  sons." 

"  Ye  may  do  that  safely,"  said  John,  their  eldest;  "  there 
shall  nae  want  o'  daring  be  fixed  to  the  name  o'  Cockbmn." 

His  three  younger  brothers,  James,  Andrew,  and  WiUiam, 
agreed  with  him,  and  spoke  in  the  same  manner;  but  Alex- 
ander, the  youngest,  and  the  faither's  namesake,  though  gene- 
rally esteemed  the  boldest  amongst  them,  hastened  not  to 
provide  himself  with  arms,  as  his  brothers  did,  but  he  sat 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  bosom,  and  was  silent. 

"Alexander,"  said  his  mother,  "wherefore  do  ye  sit  wi' 
ycr  arms  faulded,  and  look  like  ane  that  wishes  to  conceal 
the  word  coward  wTitteu  on  his  breast  ? " 

"Nae  man,  no  even  my  brothers,  durst  ca'  me  a  coward, 
mother,"  said  he;  "  but  I  canna  help  thinking  that  this  is 
an  unnatural  war,  in  which  freends  and  kindred  wUl  plimge 
their  swords  into  each  other.  And  there  are  some  who 
would  be  fighting  against  us  whose  swords  I  would  rather 
feel  pierced  through  my  body,  than  raise  mine  against 
them." 
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"  Oh,  wae's  me ! "  she  cried,  "  am  I  to  be  disgraced— is  the 
truth  to  be  deserted  by  my  youngest  and  dearest  —  the 
Benjamin  o'  my  age?  Where,  laddie — where  are  a'  the 
precepts  I  endeavoured  to  inculcate  into  you  now  1  But  I 
see  how  it  is:  it  a'  arises  out  o'  yer  fondness  for  the  dauch- 
ter  o'  that  enemy  o'  our  cause — Robert  Stuart.  Is  there 
naebody  ye  can  see  to  like  but  her  ?  Her  father  is  a  spy 
and  a  persecutor,  a  defender  o'  the  supremacy  o'  bishops,  an 
advocate  o'  the  service-book,  and  an  upholder  o'  the  absolute 
power  o'  the  king.  She  is  o'  the  same  spirit  and  principles 
as  her  faither  is;  and,  in  that  respect,  she  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  ye  are,  for  she  has  hearkened  to  the  voice  o' 
her  parents,  and  has  not  the  sin  o'  disobedience  on  her  head. 
Have  ye  forgot  the  command,  'Be  not  unequally  yoked?' 
Else,  Alexander,  I  command  ye,  get  ready  yer  arms,  and 
gae  wi'  yer  faither,  yer  brothers,  and  yer  mother  to  the 
camp." 

"Na,  na,  guidwife,"  said  her  husband,  "that  maunna  be; 
for  liberty  o'  conscience  am  I  buckling  on  my  sword;  and  I 
winna  see  the  conscience  o'  my  ain  baun  suffer  wrang.  If 
Alexander  wiona  gang  wi'  us,  a'  that  I  ask  o'  him  is,  that 
he  winna  draw  his  sword  against  the  cause  in  defence  o' 
which  his  faither  and  his  brothers  go  forth,  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives,  if  they  be  required." 

"Faither,"  cried  Alexander,  springing  up,  and  grasping 
his  hand,  "  I  will  never  fight  against'ye  !—never !  I  stand 
by  your  side  to  the  last,  or  die  by  it,  and  my  arm  shaU  be 
ready  to  defend  ye !    Where  you  go,  I  will  go ! " 

"  That  is  right,  Alexander,  my  man,"  said  his  eldest  bro- 
ther; "  I  kenned  there  was  mettle  in  the  callant,  and  prin- 
ciple, too — though  I  must  say  that  he  is  rather  unpleasantly 
situated,  and  I  canna  say  that  I  would  like  his  case  to  be 
my  ain." 

His  arms  being  sought  out  also,  the  father  and  his  sons 
were  accoutred  and  ready  to  depart,  when  Alice  again  said— 
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"  We  have  not  yet  prepared  all  that  we  ought  to  do.  We 
are  but  stewards  o'  the  inheritance  intrusted  to  our  hands 
in  this  world;  and  to  the  sacred  cause  in  which  ye  are  about 
to  engage,  it  is  oiu-  duty  also  to  contribute  liberally  from  the 
substance  with  which  we  have  been  blessed.  Now,  what 
say  ye,  guidman— do  ye  think  that  we  could  afford  to,  take 
to  the  camp,  and  present  before  the  general,  six  sheep,  six 
firlots  o'  wheat,  and  six  measures  o'  meal  ?  Have  ye  faith 
to  venture  sae  far?" 

"  Alice,"  replied  he,  "  can  ye  doubt  me  ?  If  it  were  ne- 
cessaiy,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  not  only  to  part  wi'  my 
stock  to  the  last  sheep,  and  wi'  my  com  to  the  last  firlot— 
but  I  would  sell  the  croft  also,  and  part  wi'  the  money,  rather 
than  see  one  who  has  drawn  his  sword  in  defence  o'  the  Co- 
venant and  his  country  want." 

"Ye  mak  my  heai-t  glad,"  answered  Alice;  "and  nbw 
let  us  kneel  and  give  thanks  that  we  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  armies  o'  the  Kirk  are  gathered  together,^ 
powerful  as  those  which  David  led  against  the  Phihstines,'" 

And  Alexander  Cockbm-u  and  his  family  raised  the  voice 
o'  thanksgiving,  after  which  they  knelt  down  together,  and 
he  prayed  aloud.  When  they  arose,  each  man  girded  his 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  the  father  commanded  that  a 
horse  should  be  harnessed,  which  was  laden  with  the  wheat 
and  the  meal  for  the  army  of  the  Covenant.  The  sheep 
they  drove  on  before  them,  and  Alice  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  her  sons. 

I  must  now,  however,  take  notice  o'  IMr  Stuart,  o'  whom 
particular  mention  was  made  by  Alice,  as  being  an  enemy 
to  the  Covenant,  and  a  persecutor  o'  its  adherents.  He  was 
a  man  o'  considerable  substance,  and  lived  about  midway 
between  Dunse  and  Polwarth.  His  daughter,  to  whom 
young  Alexander  Cockbiu-n  was  attached,  and  whom  his 
mother  cast  up  to  him,  was  caUed  Flora.  She  was  at  that 
period  a  bonny  young  creature  o'  eighteen;  her  hair  was 
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like  the  yellow  gowd  when  the  sun  shines  on't,  and  her  een 
were  a  brighter  and  a  safter  blue  than  the  sky  on  a  summer 
morning,  when  there  isna  a  cloud  in  a'  the  heavens.  She 
was  tall  and  gentle-looking,  and  her  waist  ye  might  hae 
spanned  wi'  your  hand.  It  was  wranging  her  to  ca'  her  a 
persecutor;  for  though  she  was  an  advocate  for  Episcopacy, 
as  her  faither  had  taught  her  to  be,  there  wasna  a  sentiment 
in  her  heart  that  could  hae  wi'anged  a  worm. 

Yoimg  Alexander  and  Flora  had  become  very  early  ac- 
quainted wi'  each  other,  and  as  early  intimate.  They  were 
yet  but  bairns  in  a  manner;  but,  young  as  they  were,  they 
had  a  happy  langsyne,  on  which  they  could  look  back,  in 

which  they  had 

"  Paidel'd  in  tlie  burn, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine." 

They  had  been  playmates  from  the  time  that  they  could 
toddle  hand  in  hand  thegither;  and  the  hands  that  they  had 
joined  to  help  each  other  to  run  when  but  infants,  they  now 
wished  to  join  for  good  and  a',  that  they  might  journey 
pleasantly  together  through  life.  Their  hearts  had  become 
insensibly  twisted  around  each  other,  and  they  had  been  so 
long  entwined,  that  they  had  become  as  one. 

But  I  must  now  inform  you  of  the  arrival  of  Alice,  her 
husband,  and  her  sons,  at  Dunse  Law.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  camp,  Alexander  the  elder  inquu'ed  of  one  who 
seemed,  by  the  orders  which  he  was  giving,  to  be  an  officer, 
or  a  man  in  authority,  if  he  could  see  the  general;  for  the 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  Covenant  wore  the  plain  blue 
bonnet,  and  the  blue  riband  streaming  from  it,  without  any 
distinction  from  the  men  in  the  ranks;  and  when  the  men 
lay  upon  the  bare  ground,  so  did  they. 

"  Ye  seem  to  come  wi'  a  free-will  offering,"  said  the  officer; 
"  and  not  only  wi'  an  offering  o'  provision,  but,  judging  by 
your  soldierly  array,  ye  come  to  fight  the  battles  o'  con- 
science, the  Covenant,  and  our  country."- 
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"  We  do,"  said  the  father;  "  my  five  sons  and  mysel,  and 
these  sheep  and  provisions,  are  the  offerings  o'  my  children's 
mother;  which,  my  lord,  or  whatever  ye  may  be,  wi'  her 
husband  and  five  sons  thrown  into  the  scale,  makes  nae  sma' 
sacrifice." 

"  Ye  speak  truly,  worthy  friend,"  said  the  officer;  "  we 
rejoice  in  such  devotedness  towards  our  glorious  pui-pose. 
It  is  a  volunteer  cause,  and  Heaven  aS'ords  us  assui-ance  of 
victory.  Yonder,  see  ye,  is  the  general  riding  round  the 
tents  on  the  black  horse;  go  to  him  before  he  take  up  his 
quarters  in  the  castle  for  the  night.  He  will  give  ye  a  gra- 
cious welcome." 

"Weel,  that  is  very  odd,"  said  the  senior  Alexander 
Cockbum,  gazing  upon  the  general  with  a  look  o'  surprise. 
"  He  is  a  wee,  auld-looking  body.  My  opinion  o'  him  was, 
that  he  would  be  something  like  what  we  understand  Sir 
William  Wallace  to  have  been— a  man  before  whom  his 
enemies  fled,  at  the  shaking  o'  his  spear." 

"0  Alexander!"  said  Alice,  "hae  ye  forgot  yoursel 
athegither,  or  rather  hae  ye  forgot  your  Bible?  Do  ye  no 
remember  the  purposes  for  which  the  weak  things  o'  this 
earth  were  chosen?" 

"  True,  Alice,"  said  he;  "  I  stand  corrected."  And  the 
father,  the  mother,  their  armed  sons,  and  the  sheep  and 
provisions  which  they  brought  with  them,  Vv^ere  placed  before 
General  Leslie. 

"  Well,  good  folk,"  inquired  the  general,  "  what  would  ye 
wi'  meV 

"We  come,  sir,"  said  the  elder  Cockbum,  lifting  his 
bonnet,  "  to  ofier  you  our  best  services  o'  heart  and  hand, 
and  to — to " 

Here  old  Alexander,  who,  though  one  o'  the  most  rigid 
and  unbending  men  o'  the  Covenant,  was  withal  a  man  o' 
singular  modesty,  and,  in  some  respects,  o'  bashfidness, 
began  to  falter;  on  Avhich  Alice,  taking  upon  herself  the 
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office  o'  speaker,  began  to  say — "Yes,  your  excellency — that 
is,  your  generalship — we  are  come " 

But  her  husband  gently  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve,  whis- 
permg,  "  Hand  sae,  Alice,  just  let  me  gang  on— ye  ken  it 
behoves  a  woman  to  be  silent,  and  in  an  assembly  to  open 
not  her  mouth." 

Though  an  obedient  and  an  affectionate  wife,  this  was  a 
point  which  she  probably  would  have  been  disposed  to  argue 
with  him;  but  the  general,  interfering,  said,  "Wi'  your 
good  leave,  su-,  I  shall  hear  your  wife.  Scotland  owes  a 
debt  to  its  wives  and  mothers,  which,  as  a  nation,  they 
should  be  proud  to  acknowledge;  they  are  manifesting  a 
godly  enthusiasm,  which  is  far,  far  beyond  the  boasted 
vu'tue  o'  the  mothers  and  maidens  o'  Rome,  when  they 
saved  then-  city  from  destruction.    Speak  on,  good  woman." 

Alice,  thus  emboldened,  proceeded— "  Weel,  sir,  as  my 
husband  has  said,  he  and  our  sons  have  come  to  offer  you 
their  best  services  o'  heart  and  hand;  and  o'  the  little  we 
can  spare,  we  hae  brought  ye  six  sheep,  six  firlots  o'  wheat, 
and  six  measures  o'  meal.  The  latter  is  but  a  poor  offering; 
but  when,  as  a  wife,  I  present  to  ye  my  husband,  and  as  a 
mother,  my  five  sons,  I  trust  that  what  we  bring  will  not 
be  altogether  unacceptable;  while  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
provide  means  at  least  for  their  supjKtrt;  so  that,  if  they  be 
not  of  assistance  to  ye,  they  at  least  shall  not  be  a  bm-den." 

The  old  general  dismounted,  and  took  Alice  by  the  hand. 
"  While  Scotland  can  boast  o'  such  wives  and  mothers  as 
you,"  said  he—"  and  I  am  proud  to  say  there  are  many 
such— the  enemies  o'  the  Covenant  will  never  be  able  to 
prevail  against  us." 

Alexander  Cockburn  and  his  five  sons  then  began  to  erect 
a  sort  o'  half  hut,  half  tent,  beside  those  o'  the  rest  o'  the 
army,  that  they  might  be  always  in  readiness.  And,  oh,  sir, 
at  that  period,  Dimse  Law  presented  one  o'  the  grandest 
sights  that  ever  the  eyes  o'  man  were  witness  to.    On  the 
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side  o'  that  hill  were  encamped  four-and-twenty  thousand 
men.    Lowest  down,  lay  the  tents  o'  the  nobles  and  the 
great  officers,  their  tops  rising  like  pyramids;  before  them 
were  placed  forty  pieces  o'  cannon;  and  between  them  were 
the  tents  o'  their  captains;  and  from  every  captain's  tent 
streamed  a  broad  blue  flag,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
words  I  have  already  quoted—"  For  Chkist's  Ckow^n  and 
THE  Covenant."     Higher  up  the  hill  were  the  straw- 
covered  and  turf-built  huts  o'  the  soldiers:  and  from  the 
rising  o'  the  sun  until  its  going  down,  ye  wouldna  hae 
heard  an  oath  or  a  profane  expression  amongst  those  four- 
and-twenty  thousand  men;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hundreds 
o'  the  ministers  o'  the  gospel  were  there,  each  man  with 
his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  his  sword  girt  upon  his  thigh, 
ready  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  battle,  or  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  testimony  o'  the  truth  o'  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached.     Morning  and  night  there  was  public  worship 
throughout  the  camp,  and  the  drum  summoned  the  army 
to  prayers  and  to  hearing  the  Word,  while  the  services  were 
attended  by  all,  from  the  general  down  to  the  humblest  re- 
cruit that  had  but  newly  entered  the  ranks.    At  every  hour 
in  the  day,  also,  from  some  part  o'  the  camp  or  other,  the 
sounds  o'  praise  and  prayer  were  heard.    Every  man  in 
that  army  was  an  enthusiast;  but  he  had  a  glorious  cause 
to  excite  his  enthusiasm— the  cause  o'  his  Creator,  and  his 
country's  liberty— ay,  and  the  liberty,  the  rights,  and  privi- 
leges o'  posterity  also.     Yes,  sir,  I  say  o'  posterity;  for  it  is 
to  those  men  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessings  and  the 
freedom  which  we  enjoy  beyond  the  people  o'  other  coun- 
tries; though  there  are  men  who  dared  to  call  them  mere 
/aiia^ics.'- fanatics,  indeed!— but,  oh,  they  are  fanatics  that 
saved  their  country— that  braved  oppression— that  defied 
it  even  to  death,  and  that  wi'  their  own  blood  wrote  the 
irrevocable  charter  o'  our  liberty !    If  they  were  fanatics, 
they  were  such  as  every  nation  in  the  world  would  be  proud 
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to  call  its  sons,  and  -would  glory  to  have  possessed.  Tliey 
ai'e  fanatics,  if  they  must  be  called  so,  whose  deeds,  whose 
characters,  whose  firmness  o'  purpose,  the  integrity  o'  whose 
principles,  and  whose  matchless  courage,  with  the  sublime 
height  to  which  they  carried  their  devotion,  despising  im- 
prisonment, pain,  and  death,  render  us  unworthy  o'  being 
numbered  as  their  descendants.  I  canna  endui'e  to  hear 
the  men,  whose  graves  are  the  foundations  on  which  are 
built  our  civil  and  rehgious  liberties,  so  spoken  o'j  I  winna 
see  their  graves-^I  winna  hear  their  memories  profaned. 
More  fit  we  were  to  set  up  a  national  monument  in  remem- 
brance o'  them. 

On  the  day  after  the  army  o'  the  Covenant  encamped  on 
Dunse  Law,  the  krug  held  a  gxand  review  o'  his  army  by 
TWeedside;  but  just  as  the  review  was  over — and  when  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  were  retiring,  to  sit  down  to  their 
wine,  and  their  feasts  o'  fat  things,  and  his  poor  half-hun- 
gered soldiers  to  kitchen  out  a  broken  biscuit  or  a  piece  o' 
bare  bannock  (while  the  Covenanters  were  living  like  gen- 
tlemen on  wheaten  bread  and  flesh-meat  every  day) — some 
o'  the  Loyahsts,  that  had  clearer  een  than  others,  observed 
the  great  camp  upon  Dmise  Law,  and  the  hundred  banners 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  ran  to  communicate  what  they  had 
observed  to  the  king.  Charles,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a 
canny,  silly  sort  o'  a  body,  but  just  infatuated  wi'  his  ideas 
about  his  prerogative — by  which  he  meant  absolute  power — 
and  his  foolish  desire  to  force  everybody  to  swallow  a  bishop, 
gown,  sleeves,  and  all!  However,  when  he  heard  that 
the  "  blue  bonnets  were  bound  for  the  Border,"  he  spoke 
angrily  and  disdainfully  to  his  officers,  and  upbraided 
them  that  they  had  not  brought  him  tidings  o'  the  move- 
ments o'  his  enemies;  and,  calling  for  his  prospect-glass,  he 
stood  upon  the  bank  o'  the  river — and  there,  siu-e  enough, 
to  his  sorrow  and  consternation,  he  beheld  the  camp,  and 
the  multitude  o'  armed  men.    He  even  to  a  nearness  counted 
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their  numbers.  Now,  Dunse,  as  the  crow  flies,  not  being 
quite  seven  miles  to  where  the  Tweed  forms  the  border 
line  between  Ladykirk  and  Norham,  his  Majesty  spoke  o' 
punishing  the  Covenanters  for  having  broken  the  compact 
that  they  had  entered  into  not  to  approach  within  ten 
miles— forgetting,  be  it  remembered,  that  he  was  the  first 
aggressor,  in  having  sent  his  troops  to  attack  a  party  o'  the 
Covenanters  at  Kelso;  and  forgetting,  also,  that  his  army 
was  unable  to  stand  up,  even  for  a  single  hoiir,  against  the 
host  who  stood  over  against  them.  He  soon,  however,  be- 
came sensible  o'  his  weakness,  and  he  again  began  to  offer 
liberal  and  generous  terms  to  his  armed  subjects;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  find  them  ready  to  accept  them,  than  his 
kingly  word  became  like  a  whuff  o'  reek  that  has  vanished 
out  o'  sight  in  the  au'!— ye  may  seek  it,  but  where  will  ye 
find  it?  The  Covenanters  were  not  willing  to  bathe  their 
swords  in  the  blood  o'  their  fellow-subjects,  and  the  king 
was  feared  to  measure  the  strength  o'  his  army  against  the 
blue-bonneted  host. 

But,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  narrate  to  ye  a  history 
o'  the  wars  o'  the  Covenant,  I  shall  only  say  that  the  king, 
seeing  he  had  no  chance  if  it  came  to  a  battle,  consented  to 
siu3imon  a  parliament,  and  that  everything  should  be  set- 
tled as  the  Covenanters  desired.  Both  armies  were  accord- 
ingly disbanded,  and  Alexander  Cockburn  and  his  five  sons 
returned  home  to  their  own  house,  and  laid  their  weapons 
aside. 

The  old  rnan  said  that  "  he  trusted  the  time  had  come 
when  in  this  country  the  sword  should  be  tm-ned  into  a 
ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  priming-hook." 

But  Alice  answered  him,  saying,  "  0  Alexander !  a  foolish 
thing  has  Tjeen  done  by  our  rulers.  They  have  got  an  as- 
surance from  the  king;  but  they  ought  to  have  made  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.  You  have  read,  and  they  must  have 
read — 'Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.'    The  day  is  not 
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distant  when  they  will  rue  that  they  overlooked  that 
text." 

There  was  too  much  o'  the  nature  o'  prophecy  in  the 
words  which  Alice  spoke;  for  twelve  months  had  not  passed, 
when  the  mischief-making  little  churchman,  Bishop  Laud, 
and  other  evil  spirits  o'  a  similar  stamp,  egged  up  the  simple 
Idng  to  break  a'  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the  people  o' 
Scotland,  and  wi'  a  strong  hand  carry  war  and  revenge  into 
the  country.  But,  poor^man,  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
His  advisers  were  like  the  counsellors  o'  Solomon's  son — 
they  advised  him  to  his  ruin.  The  news  o'  his  intention 
ran  through  Scotland  like  wildfire.  Beacons  burned  on  the 
mountains— men  gathered  on  the  plains — and  before  the 
king  was  in  readiness  to  leave  London,  all  Scotland  was  in 
arms.  Old  Leslie  was  once  more  chosen  commander-in- 
chief;  and  the  same  valiant  men  that  the  year  before  had 
encamped  upon  Dunse  Law,  gathered  together,  and  marched 
towards  the  Borders. 

They  had  reached  Chousely,  which,  is  between  three  and 
four  miles  west  o'  Dvmse,  when  Alexander  Cockburn  and 
his  sons  again  joined  them,  and  brought  with  them  an  offer- 
ing o'  provisions,  as  before.  The  general  again  remembered 
and  welcomed  them;  and  he  recollected  them  the  more  rea- 
dily, because  Alice  accompanied  them.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  the  army  began  to  march  towards  the  south, 
she  took  her  leave  o'  them,  saying,  "  Fareweel,  husband ! 
bairns ! — to  the  protection  o'  Him  whose  battles  ye  go  forth 
to  fight,  I  resign  ye.  Pray  ye  that,  whate'er  betide,  I  may 
be  strengthened  to  bow  my  head,  and  say,  ''His  ivillbedoner 
Go,  then,  acquit  yoursels  valiantly;  think  on  the  sacred  cause 
in  which  ye  are  engaged,  and  trust  in  the  Hand  that  will 
sustain  ye.  Bairns,  fareweel ! — your  mother  blesses  you ! — 
she  will  pray  for  you !  Husband,  fareweel ! — look  after  our 
bairns.  Alexander !  ye  are  the  yoimgling  o'  my  flock;  and 
oh,  hinny,  my  heart  yearns  for  ye,  lest  ye  permit  imworthy 
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thoughts  to  arise  in  yer  breast,   that  may  dej^rive  yer 
young  arm  o'  its  strength." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  mother,"  replied  the  youth. 

She  therefore  returned  home;  and  they  proceeded  wi' 
the  army  towards  Coldstream,  from  whence  they  crossed 
the  Tweed,  and  proceeded,  by  way  o'  Wooler  and  Longfram- 
lington,  towards  Newcastle,  o'  which  town  they  came  within 
sight  on  the  tenth  day  after  entering  Northumberland ; 
but,  finding  Newcastle  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
the  king's  troops,  under  General  Conway,  they  proceeded 
a  few  miles  up  the  Tyne  to  Newburn,  where  the  civil  war 
in  reality  began,  and  the  first  battle  was  fought. 

When  the  king's  troopers  heard  that  the  Covenanters 
were  encamped  at  Newburn,  they  galloped  out  o'  New- 
castle, sword  in  hand ;  each  man  swearing  lustily  that  he 
would  kUl  a  dozen  o'  the  blue-bonnetted  Jockies — as  they 
called  the  Covenanters  in  derision — and  boasting  that  they 
would  make  prisoners  o'  all  who  escaped  the  sword.  But 
when  the  inhabitants  o'  the  canny  toon  heard  the  bragga- 
docio o'  the  redcoats,  as  they  galloped  tkrough  the  streets, 
flourishing  their  swords,  "Dinna  brag  tow  fast,  lads,"  said 
they,  shaking  their  heads;  "  words  arena  deeds;  and  tak 
care  that  each  ane  o'  ye  doesna  catch  a  Tartar." 

Next  morning,  the  battle  o'  Newburn  was  fought;  and 
the  tone  o'  the  king's  soldiers  was  indeed  lowered.  They 
were  routed  at  every  point,  they  ran  to  and  fro  in  confu- 
sion, and  their  panic  was  like  a  whirlwind  m  a  barn-yard. 
"The  road  to  Durham — show  us,  sliow  us  the  road  to 
Durham!"  they  cried;  and, helter-skelter,  neck -or-nought, 
leaving  swords,  pistols,  carbines,  muskets,  everything  they 
could  throw  away,  by  the  roadside,  away  to  Durham,  and 
far  beyond  it,  they  ran. 

Only  five  o'  the  army  o'  the  Covenant  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  butamongthose  five  was  oldAlexander  Cockburn, 
the  husbsnd  o'  Alice.     After  the  battle,  his  sons  found  his 

a2 
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mangled  and  lifeless  body  in  a  narrow  lane,  between  two 
gardens,  surrounded  by  a  heap  o'  dead  Loyalists,  who  had 
sunk  beneath  his  sword  before  he  fell. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle;  and  it  was 
so  wi'  the  Covenanters  upon  this  occasion;  their  sudden 
victory  at  Newburn  not  only  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts 
o'  the  royal  troops,  but  reason  and  fear  baith  began  to 
whisper  their  warnings  in  the  ears  o'  the  monarch.  He 
once  more  became  a  negotiator  and  seeker  for  peace  ^vith 
his  thrice-cheated  and  injured  subjects.  They  remem- 
bered the  divine  precept,  to  forgive  their  brother  though 
he  offended  against  them  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  they  kept 
this  commandment  before  their  eyes  in  all  their  dealings 
with  the  king.  They  forgave  him  his  lack  o'  faith,  and 
the  hollowness  o'  his  promises;  and,  extending  to  him  the 
right  hand  o'  allegiance,  he  once  more  gave  his  kingly 
pledge  to  grant  them  all  that  they  desired,  and  to  ratify 
it  by  the  acts  o'  a  parliament.  Puir  man !  he  had  lang 
been  baith  king  and  parliament  in  his  ain  person;  and 
he  conceived  that  in  him  dwelt  absolute  power,  and  abso- 
lute wisdom;  but  little  did  he  dree  what  a  dear  parlia- 
ment the  ane  that  he  then  spoke  o'  was  to  be  to  him.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  emphatic  appellation  o'  "  The  Par- 
liament" even  unto  this  day;  and  by  that  designation  it 
will  continue  to  be  known.  Thus  the  arms  and  the  cause 
o'  the  Covenant  again  triiimphed;  and,  the  objects  for 
which  the  army  took  the  field  being  accomplisheid,  they 
were  dismissed,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  house. 

"With  aiHicted  hearts,  while  they  rejoiced  at  the  accom- 
plishment o'  the  objectfor  which  they  had  taken  iip  arms,  the 
five  sons  o'  A  lice  Cockburn  returned  to  Dunse.  She  was  yet 
ignorant  o'  her  husband's  death,  and  having  been  informed 
o'  their  ap]n'oach,  she  met  them  at  the  door.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  welcome  them;  but  they  fell, as  if  suddenly 
stricken  wi'  palsy,  by  hei  side;  and  wi  ?.  trembling  voice, 
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and  a  look  that  bespoke  her  forebodings,  she  inquired, 
"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

They  looked  sadly  one  towards  another,  as  if  each  were 
anxious  that  the  other  should  communicate  the  tidings. 
Her  eldest  son  took  her  hand,  and  said  mournfully, 
"  Come  into  the  house,  mother." 

Their  sorrowfu  looks,  their  dejected  manner,  told  her 
but  too  plainly  her  husband's  fate. 

"  He  is  dead  !  "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  o'  heart-piercing 
solitariness  and  sorrow,  as  she  accompanied  them  into  the 
house,  where  she  had  beheld  them  equip  themselves  for 

battle. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  Alexander,  her  youngest  ; 
"  but  he  died  bravely,  mother,  in  the  cause  in  which  ye 
glory,  and  in  which  a'  Scotland  glories  ;  and,  to  the  deeds 
done  by  his  hand  on  the  day  he  fell,  we,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, owe  the  freedom  o  our  country,  and  the  security  o' 
the  Covenant." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  sat  down  and  wept. 

"  Mother,"  said  her  sons,  gathermg  round  her,  "  dinna 


mourn." 


"  She  rose,  she  wept  upon  their  necks  from  the  eldest 
to  the  youngest.  "  Ye  hae  lost  a  faither,"  said  she,  "whose 
loss  to  ye  nane  but  thae  wha  kenned  him  at  his  am  fireside 
can  estimate ;  and  I  hae  lost  hae  husband,  who,  for  eight- 
and-thii-ty  years,  has  been  dearer  to  me  than  the  licht  o' 
the  sun  ,  for  wherever  he  was,  there  was  aye  sunlicht 
upon  my  heart.  But  his  life  has  been  laid  down  in  a 
cause  worthy  o'  the  first  martyi's.  I  hae  endeavoured  to 
pray — '  Thy  will  be  done;'  and  pray  for  me,  bairns, 
that  I  may  submit  to  that  will  without  repining,  for  the 
stroke  is  heavy,  and  nature  is  weak." 

Again  she  sat  down  and  wept,  and  now  she  lifted  her 
hands  in  prayer,  and  again  she  wrung  them  in  the  bereave- 
ment o'  widowhood,  saying,  "  Omjr  Alexander! — myhus- 
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band  !  — sliall  I  never,  never  see  ye  again  1"  And  her 
sons  gathered  round  her,  to  comfort  her. 

On  the  day  following,  Alexander,  the  youngest  o'  the 
sons  o'  Alice,  went  towards  Polwarth,  in  the  hope  o'  ob- 
taining an  interview  with  Flora  Stuart,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  several  months  ;  for,  from  the  time  that  he  had 
joined  the  Covenanting  army  on  Dunse  Law,  her  father 
had  forbidden  him  his  house.  He  spoke  o'  him  as  the 
young  traitor,  and  forbade  Flora,  at  her  peril,  to  speak  to 
him  again.     But,  as  the  sang  says, 

'•  Love  will  venture  in  where  it  dauma  weel  be  seen ; 

and  Alexander  again  ventured  to  see  her  whose  image  was 
for  ever  present  wi'  his  thoughts,  as  if  her  portrait  were  en- 
graven on  his  heart.  It  was  about  the  back  end  o'  harvest, 
and  the  full  moon  was  shining  bright  upon  the  stubble  fields 
and  the  brown  hills  ;  he  was  passing  by  Chousely  (or,  as 
some  call  it,  Choicelee),  the  very  place  where  his  father,  his 
brothers,  and  himself,  had  last  joined  the  army  o'  the  Cove- 
nant, when  he  observed  a  figure  tripping  along  the  road 
before  him.  One  glance  was  sufiicient.  He  knew  it  was 
she  whom  he  sought — his  own  Flora.     He  ran  forward. 

"Flora!"  he  cried,  "  stop,  dear — stop — it  is  me!" 

She  turned  round  and  said,  "  Sir  !  " 

The  cold  abruptness  of  that  word  "  sir  I "  was  like  a 
dawwer  driven  through  his  bosom  ;  and  for  a  moment  lie 
stood  before  her,  m  silence  and  confusion,  as  one  who  has 
been  detected  o'  some  oSence.  But  true  affection  is  never 
lonof  either  in  finding  words  or  an  equivalent  for  them. 

"  Flora,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  "it  is  long  since 
wemet,  Ihaesuffered  affliction  since  then,and  encountered 
danger,  and  considering  the  long,  long  friendship — the  more 
than  friendship.  Flora — that  has  been  between  us,  and  the 
vows  we  have  exchanged  vvi'  each  other,  I  think  I  micht 
have  expected  something  mairfraeye  nowthan — '  Sir ! '    Is 
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your  heart  changed,  Flora — hae  ye  forgot  me — or  do  ye 
wish  to  forget  me?" 

"No,  Alexander,"  said  she,  "I  hae  not  forgotten  ye; 
nor  hae  I  forgotten  the  vows  that  hae  passed  between  us, 
as  my  unhajipy  heart  is  a  secret  witness ;  and  if  I  did  wish 
to  forget  ye,  it  wouldna  be  possible.  For,  wherever  I  micht 
be,  the  remembrance  o'  you  would  come  o'er  my  thoughts 
like  the  shadow  o'  a  cloud  passing  across  a  river." 

"  And  after  it  had  passed,  would  it  leave  as  little  im- 
pression upon  your  heart.  Flora,  as  the  shadow  o'  a  cloud 
does  upon  a  river  f 

"  Alexander,"  she  replied,  "I  am  not  gaun  to  argue  wi' 
ye,  for  I  canna.  But  oh,  man,  ye  hae  drawn  your  sword 
against  your  king — ye  hae  fought  against  him,  ye  hae  been 
a  traitor  in  the  land  that  gave  ye  birth ;  and,  as  my  faither 
says,  they  who  are  rebellious  subjects  will  never  makgood 
husbands,  or  be  regulated  by  the  ties  o'  domestic  life." 

"Flora,"  returned  he,  "  I  deny  altogether  that  what  your 
faither  says  is  correct.  But,  even  allowing  that  it  were,  I 
deny  that  I  hae  taken  up  arms  against  my  king,  or  that  I 
am  a  rebellious  subject.  We  took  up  arms  against  injus- 
tice, tyranny,  and  oppression ;  and  the  king  had  previously 
taken  np  arms  against  us.  Look  at  the  whole  conduct  o' 
the  Covenant  army — hae  they  not  always  listened  to  every 
proposal  o'  the  king,  and  trusted  to  his  royal  word  as  faith- 
ful subjects  who  were  wishful  to  prove  their  attachment 
to  his  throne  and  person  ]  But  where  can  ve  point  out 
the  instance  that  he  has  not  fled  from  his  engagement 
and  deceived  vis,  and  showed  us  that  his  promises  and  his 
pledges  were  not  stronger  than  burned  straw  ?  Even  the 
last  engagement  which  he  has  made,  and  by  which  he  is 
to  secure  to  us  the  rights  we  have  sought  for,  prayed  for., 
fought  for,  I  believe  he  will  break — he  will  try  lo  evade 
it,  and  give  us  vengeance  in  its  stead — and  if  he  does  so, 
I  am  no  longer  his  subject,  but  his  enemy,  even  though  it 
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be  at  the  sacrifice  o'  you,  Flora ;  and  rather  than  part  wi* 
you,  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  ten  thousand  times  lay 
down  my  own  life." 

"Alexander,"  added  she,  " I  haena  forgotten  the  days 
when  we  were  happy  thegither,  and  when  we  neither  thought 
o'  kings  nor  o'  onything  else,  but  our  twa  sels.  But  now  my 
faither  forbids  me  to  speak  to  ye;  and  I  maun  obey  him. 
And  though  I  think  that,  in  the  principles  ye  are  follow- 
ing, ye  are  wrong,  very  wrong — yet,  Alexander,  be  ye  rebel, 
be  ye  what  you  will,  there  shall  never  be  another  name  but 
yours  dear  to  my  heart — though  we  ne'er  meet  again." 

"Dinn a  meet  again,  dearest!"  cried  he;  "we  will  meet 
— ^we  shall  meet ! — we  shall  be  happy  too !  Never  talk 
o'  no  meeting  again."  And  they  clung  round  each  other's 
necks  and  wept. 

They  wandered  lang  backward  and  forward,  forgetting 
how  the  hours  flew  during  their  lang,  fond  whispers ;  and 
Flora's  father,  attended  by  a  servant  man,  came  forth  to 
seek  her.  He  vehemently  upbi-aided  and  thi-eatened  his 
daughter,  and  he  as  vehemently  rcAoled  Alexander.  He 
called  him  by  names  that  I  couldna  mention,  and  that  he 
bore  patiently ;  but  he  also  spoke  disrespectfully  o'  his  mo- 
ther— he  heaped  insults  on  the  memory  o'  his  dead  faither. 
Alexander  could  endure  no  more;  he  sprang  forward,  he 
grasped  him  by  the  throat.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  Ins 
sword,  which  he  still  wore,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir  !  there 
is  a  point  to  all  endurance,  and  you  have  passed  it !" 

Flora  rushed  forward,  she  placed  her  hand  on  Alexan- 
dei''s  arm — "  Forbear! — what  would  you  do?"  she  cried; 
"  it  is  my  faither !" 

"Nothing!"  he  replied,  calmly,  yet  sternly ;  ''I  would  do 
nothing;  I  have  borne  much  provocation,  and  acted  rashly 
— for  which  rashness  forgie  me.  Flora.  When  I  fii-st  drew 
my  sword  to  resist  oppression,  I  vowed  that,  should  I  moot 
one  that  was  dear  to  you  in  the  ranks  o'  the  oppressor 
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though  his  sword  should  pierce  my  body,  mine  should  no 
be  raised  against  him.  Fareweel,  dearest — hapj)ier  days 
may  come." 

Four  years  had  not  passed,  when  the  Covenanters  found 
that  they  had  but  small  cause  to  be  satisfied  wi'  the  pro- 
mises and  assurances  o'  the  king.  Provoked  by  his  exac- 
tions, and  his  attempts  at  despotism,  the  jDeople  o'  England 
•had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  Montrose,  who  had  been 
one  o'  the  leaders  o'  the  Covenant  party,  though  a  man  pos- 
sessed o'  wonderfu'  military  talents,  was  to  the  full  as  am- 
bitious as  he  was  clever;  and  he  hadna  principle  aneugh  to 
withstand  royal  promises,  smiles,  and  flattery ;  he  therefore 
turned  traitor  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  at  first  embarked, 
and  he  turned  the  arms  o'  his  Highlanders,  and  a  body  o' 
fierce  Irishmen,  against  the  men  whom,  three  years  before 
he  had  led  to  battle.  Again  many  o'  the  Covenanters 
rushed  to  arms,  and  amongst  them  the  sons  o'  Alice 
Cockbum. 

They  served  as  musketeers  under  Sii-  James  Scott,  and 
fought  side  by  side  at  the  battle  of  Tippermuii\  When, 
through  the  treachery  o'  some,  and  the  want  o'  management 
o'  others,  the  Covenanters  were  put  to  flight,  the  little  band 
o' musketeers,  seeking  refuge  in  some  ruined  buildings,  kept 
up  an  incessant  fii'e  upon  the  forces  o'  Montrose,  as  if  re- 
solved to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  price.  Montrose, 
after  many  efibrts  finding  that  they  would  not  surrender, 
put  himself  at  the  head  o'  a  powerful  body  o'  Athole  men,  and 
rushed  upon  the  gallant  band,  who  defended  themselves  like 
lions  at  bay.  O'  the  five  brothers,  who  fought  side  by  side, 
four  fell;  and  the  youngest  only  was  left,  like  a'  servant  o' 
Job  of  old,  to  teU  the  tidings.  When  Alexander  beheld  the 
dead  bodies  o'  his  brothers  lying  around  him,  sorrow  and  re- 
venge raged  in  his  breast  together.  His  fury  became  as  the 
fury  o'  a  tiger  that  is  robbed  o'  its  young.  He  dashed  into 
the  midst  o'  his  enemies — he  pressed  forward  to  where 
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Montrose  was,  crying,  "Vengeance !  vengeance ! "  he  reached 

him — they  engaged  hand  to  hand.     Montrose  was  pressed 

against  a  wall  o'  the  ruins. 

"  Fause  traitor !  renegade !"  exclaimed  Alexander — "here 

shall  I  die,  the  avenger  o'  my  country  and  my  brothers' 

blood!" 

His  sword  was  uplifted  to  strike,  when  a  body  o'  A  thole 
men  rushing  to  the  rescue  o'  their  commander,  the  sword 
was  shivered  in  Alexander's  hand,  and  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. 

Several  who  had  heard  the  words  which  he  had  applied 
to  their  leader,  and  had  seen  his  hand  raised  against  his  life, 
insisted  that  his  punishment  should  be  death ;  and  in  justi- 
fication o'  their  demand,  they  urged  the  threat  o'  the  Cove- 
nanters to  do  the  same  by  whosoever  Montrose  might  send 
to  treat  wi'  them. 

A  sort  o'  court-martial  was  accordingly  held,  and  the 
fettered  prisoner  was  brought  forth  before  a  tribunal  who 
had  already  agreed  upon  bis  sentence.  He,  however,  looked 
his  judges  boldly  in  the  face.  His  cheeks  were  not  blanched, 
nor  did  his  lips  move  with  fear;  he  heard  the  charges  read 
againsthim — the  epithets  that  had  beenappliedto  Montrose 
who  was  the  king's  representative — and  that  he  had  raised 
his  sword  against  his  life.  He  daringly  admitted  his  having 
applied  the  epithets — he  repeated  them  again ;  and,  raising 
his  clenched  and  fettered  hands  in  the  face  of  his  judges,  he 
justified  what  he  had  said;  and  he  regretted  that  his  sword 
had  been  broken  in  his  hand  before  it  had  accomplished 
the  deed  which  he  desired. 

Montrose  drew  his  brows  together, and  glanced  upon  him 
sternly ;  but  the  young  prisoner  met  his  gaze  with  a  look  of 
scorn. 

"Away  with  him,"  said  his  judges;  to-morrow,  let  him 
be  brought  forth  for  execution.  His  fate  shall  be  an  example 
to  all  rebels." 
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During  the  night  which  he  had  heard  to  be  pronounced 
the  last  o'  his  existence,  and  throughout  wliich  he  heard 
the  heavy  tramp  o'  the  sentinel  pacing  before  the  place  o' 
his  confinement,  he  mourned  not  for  his  own  fate;  but 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  when  he  thought  o'  his 
poor  widowed,  desolate,  and  unfriended  mother! 

"Oh,  who,"  he  exclaimed — "who  will  tell  her  that  her 
bairns  are  wi'  the  dead ! — that  there's  not  one  left,  from  the 
auldest  to  the  youngest ! — but  that  her  husband  and  her 
sons  are  gone — a'  gone!  My  mother! — my  poor  mother!" 
Then  he  would  pause,  strike  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  lean 
his  brow  against  the  wall  o'  the  apartment,  and  raising  it 
again,  say,  "And  Flora,  too — my  ain  betrothed  !  who  will 
tell,  who  will  comfort  her?  Her  father  may  bear  the 
tidings  to  her ;  but  there  will  be  nae  sympathy  for  me  in 
his  words,  nae  compassion  for  her  sorrow.  Oh  !  could  I 
only  have  seen  her  before  I  died — had  there  been  any  ane 
by  whom  I  could  hae  sent  her  some  token  o'  my  remem- 
brance in  death,  I  would  hae  bared  my  breast  to  the 
muskets  that  are  to  destroy  me  without  regret.  But  to 
die  in  the  manner  I  am  to  do,  and  not  three-and-twenty 
yet  !     Oh,  what  will  my  poor  Flora  say?" 

Then,  folding  his  arms  in  wretchedness,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  straw  which  had  been  spread  as  a  bed  for  his  last 
night's  repose. 

Earlyonthefollowingdayhe  was  brought  forth  for  execu- 
tion. Hundreds  o'  armed  men  attended  as  spectators  o'  the 
scene;  and,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  midst  o'  them, 
he  started,  as  he  approached  one  of  them  who  stood  near  to 
Montrose,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Stuart!" 

He  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  approaching  the 
person  whose  appearance  had  startled  him — ''Mr.  Stuart," 
he  added,  "ye  hae  long  regaixled  me  as  an  enemy,  and  as 
a  destroyei  o'  your  peace;  but,  as  one,  the  very  minutes  o' 
whose  existence  are  numbered  and  as  one  for  whom  ye 
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once  professed  to  hae  a  regard,  I  would  make  one  sma'  re- 
quest to  ye — a  dying  request — and  that  is,  that  ye  would 
take  this  watch,  which  is  all  I  hae  to  leave,  and  present  it 
to  your  daughter,  my  ain  betrothed  Flora,  as  the  last  be- 
quest and  token  o'  remembrance  o'  him  to  whom  her  first, 
her  only  vow  was  plighted." 

It  was  indeed  the  father  o'  Flora  he  addressed,  whose 
loyalty  had  induced  him  to  take  up  arms  with  Montrose ; 
but  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  waved  back  his  hand,  as 
Alexander  addressed  him,  as  though  he  knew  him  not. 

Montrose  heard  the  words  which  the  prisoner  had  spoken, 
and,  appi-oaching  Mr.  Stuart,  he  said,  "  Sir,  our  young 
]  )risoner  seems  to  know  ye — yea,  by  his  words,  it  seems  that 
ye  were  likely  to  be  more  than  friends.  Fear  not  to  coun- 
tenance him;  if  ye  can  urge  aught  in  his  favour — yea,  for 
ihe  services  ye  have  rendered,  if  ye  desire  that  he  should  be 
pardoned — speak  but  the  word,  and  he  shall  be  pardoned. 
Montrose  has  said  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Stuart,  "  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
o'  justice — I  would  not,  to  save  a  brother !  I  have  nothing 
to  say  for  the  young  man." 

And,  as  he  tiu-ned  away,  he  muttered,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  "Let  him  meet  his  appointed  doom,  and  ye  will 
extinguish  the  last  o'  a  race  o'  incorrigible  rebels." 

"Youth,"  said  Montrose,  a(!dressing  Alexander,  "from 
the  manner  in  which  ye  addressed  Mr  Stuart,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has  answered  my  inquiries  respecting  ye,  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  turbulent  spirit  o'  the  times  has 
begotten  a  feeling  between  ye  which  ought  not  to  exist; 
and,  through  your  quaiTcl,  the  heart  o'  a  gentle  maiden 
may  be  broken.  But  I  shall  have  no  part  in  it.  I  think," 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  seen  your  face  before. 
When  the  lot  fell  upon  me  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the 
Tweed  at  Hirselhaugh  into  England,  are  ye  not  the  strip- 
ling that  was  the  first  to  follow  mel" 
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"lam,"  replied  Alexander ;  "  but  what  signifies  that, 
my  lord?  ye  have  since  crossed  the  water  in  an  ojjposite 
direction  /" 

Montrose  frowned  for  a  moment;  but  his  better  nature 
forced  him  to  admire  the  heroism  of  his  pi-isoner;  and  he 
added,  "  Consent  to  leave  the  rebellious  cause  into  which 
you  have  plunged — embrace  the  service  of  your  king,  and 
you  are  jiardoned — you  shall  be  promoted — the  hand  of 
the  maiden  whom  you  love  shall  be  yours.  I  will  be 
surety  for  what  I  have  said." 

Alexander  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  though 
there  were  a  struggle  in  his  bosom  what  he  would  say  ;  at 
length,  turning  his  eyes  towards  Montrose,  he  answered, 
*'  What,  my  lord  !  turn  renegrade  like  you. ! — desert  the 
cause  for  which  my  father  and  my  brethren  have  laid  down 
their  lives!  Wi'  a'  the  offers  which  ye  hold  out — and 
tempting  one  o'  them  is — I  scorn  life  at  such  a  price.  Let 
them  lead  me  to  execution;  and  I  have  but  one  request  to 
make  to  ye.  Ye  have  heard  the  favour  which  I  besought 
o'  that  man,  and  which  he  refused  to  grant" — as  he  spoke 
he  pointed  to  the  father  of  Plora.  "Will  ye  inform  his 
daughter  that  Alexander  Cockburn  met  death  as  became 
a  man — that  his  last  thoughts  were  o'  her — that  his  last 
breath  breathed  her  name  ! 

"  You  shall  not  die!"  exclaimed  Montrose,  impatiently  ; 
"  I  will  not  so  far  gratify  your  pride.  Conduct  him  to 
Perth,"  added  he,  addressing  those  who  guarded  the  pri- 
soner; "  and  let  him  be  held  in  safe  keeping  till  our 
further  pleasure  is  known  concerning  him." 

He  had  admired  the  dauntless  spirit  which  young  Cock- 
burn  displayed,  and  he  sought  not  his  life,  but  he  resolved, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  engaged  him  in  his  service. 

For  many  weeks,  Alexander  remained  as  a  prisoner  in 
Perth,  without  hope  of  rescue,  and  without  being  able  to 
learn  which  cause  prevailed — the  King,  the  Parliament,  or 
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the  Covenant — for  the  Civil  war  was  now  carried  on  by 
three  parties.  At  length,  by  daily  rubbing  the  iron  bars  o' 
his  prison  window  wi'  some  sort  o'  soap  which  he  contriv- 
ed to  get,  they  became  so  corroded,  that  the  stanchels 
yielded  to  his  hands  as  rotten  wood.  He  tore  the  blankets 
that  covered  him  into  ribands,  and,  fastening  them  to  a  por- 
tion o'  ane  o'  the  broken  bars,  lowered  himself  to  the 
street. 

It  was  night  and  he  fled  to  the  quay — and  found  con- 
cealment in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  which,  on  the  following 
day,  sailed  for  London. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alice — the  widowed,  the  all 
but  childless  mother.  Day  after  day  she  prayed,  she 
yearned,  that  she  might  obtain  tidings  of  her  children;  but 
no  tidings  came.  Sleep  forsook  her  solitary  pillow,  and, 
like  Eachel,  she  wept  for  her  children  because  they  were 
not.  But  a  messenger  of  evil  at  length  arrived,  bearing 
intelligence  that  four  of  her  sons  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
that  the  fifth,  her  youngest,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
was  sentenced  to  die. 

"  My  cup  o'  wretchedness  is  full,"  cried  the  bereaved 
mother ;  "  have  I  none  left — not  one — not  even  my  Alex- 
andei",  my  youngest,  the  comfort  o'  my  age  1  But  I  must 
submit.  It  is  for  the  best — it  is  a'  for  the  best,  or  it  wadna 
be.  I  should  rejoice  that  I  hae  been  chastened,  and  that 
my  affliction  has  been  for  a  cause  that  will  confer  liberty  o' 
conscience  on  posterity,  and  freedom  on  our  poor  disti'acted 
country.  But  oh,  I  canna  forget,  my  heart  winna  do  it, 
that  I  was  ance  a  wife — that  I  was  a  mother,  and  had  five 
sons,  the  marrow  o'  whom  ye  wouldna  hae  found  in  a'  the 
Merse,  but  now  my  husband  is  not,  and  my  bairns  are  not, 
and  I  am  a  lone  widow,  wearying  to  be  wi'  them,  and  wi' 
no  ane  here  to  speak  to  me  !  Yet  I  ought  not  to  murmur  ! 
— no  !  no !  It  was  me  that  urged  them  to  go  forth  and 
fight  the  good  fight;  but,  strong  as  my  zeal  then  was — oh,' 
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human  nature  and  a  wife's,  a  mother's  feelings,  are  strong 
also  !  " 

But  Alice,  in  the  day  o'  her  distress,  found  a  comforter, 
and  one  that  sympathised  wi'  her  in  all  her  sorrows,  in  one 
whom  she  had  but  small  right  to  expect  to  be  a  freend. 
When  she  was  left  to  mourn  in  solitude,  wi'  but  few  to 
visit  her,  there  was  one  who  came  to  condole  wi'  her,  and 
who,  having  once  visited  her,  was  seldom  absent  from  her 
side — and  that  was  Flora  Stuart,  the  betrothed  o'  her 
youngest  son,  o'  whom  she  had  spoken  rashly. 

"Oh,  bairn,"  said  she,  addressing  Flora,  "little,  little 
indeed,  does  Alice  Cockburn  deserve  at  yer  hands ! — for 
but  for  me,  and  my  puir  Alexander  might  this  day  hae 
been  in  life,  and  held  yer  hand  in  his.  But  forgie  me, 
hinny !  It  was  in  a  guid  cause  that  I  hae  sacrificed  a'  that 
was  dear  to  me  in  this  warld — only,  it  was  a  sair,  sair 
stroke  upon  a  mother  !  " 

Flora  strove  to  comfort  her ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  She 
didna  repine,  neither  did  she  murmur  as  those  who  have 
no  hope ;  but  her  health,  which  had  never  been  what 
doctors  would  call  robust,  was  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
which  her  feelings  had  met  wi' ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after 
hearing  o'  the  deaths  o'  her  children,  Alice  Cockburn  was 
gathered  wi'  the  dead,  and  Flora  Stuart  accompanied  her 
body  mourning  to  the  grave. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Alexander  concealed  himself  on 
board  a  vessel  which  sailed  for  London.  He  had  been  three 
days  at  sea  before  he  ventured  from  the  place  o'  his  con- 
.  cealment,  and  the  captain  himself  being  the  son  o'  a  Cove- 
nanter, he  was  conveyed  to  the  great  city  in  safety.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  London,  when,  meeting  with 
a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  o'  Dunse, 
he  learned  that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  that  his  father's 
brother,  believing  that  he  was  dead  also,  had  taken  posses- 
sion o'  the  property. 
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Alexander  had  never  had  the  same  religious  feelings  in 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  that  his  father 
and  his  brothers  had.  He  fought  for  the  sake  o'  what  he 
called  liberty,  I'ather  than  for  any  feeling  o'  conscience ; 
and  his  ruling  passion  was  a  love  o'  warlike  adventures. 
He,  therefore,  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  London,  when 
he  joined  the  Parliamentary  army  ;  and  his  coui'age  and 
talents  soon  drew  upon  him  the  notice  o'  Cromwell,  and 
others  o'  the  Parliamentary  leadei's. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  the  battle  o'  Tippermuir, 
when  one,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  spy  from  the  royalists, 
fell  into  the  hands  o'  a  party  belonging  to  the  Parliamentary 
army.  He  was  examined,  and  evidence  bearing  strongly 
against  him,  that  he  had  come  amongst  them  secretly  to 
pry  out  where  the  army  would  be  most  vulnerable,  and,  if 
possible,  to  entrap  them  into  the  hands  o'  their  enemies, 
was  produced  against  him.  He  was  examined  a  second 
time,  and  letters  were  found  concealed  about  his  person 
which  left  no  doubt  o'  his  being  a  spy.  Some  voted  that 
he  should  be  immediately  punished  with  death ;  but,  while 
all  agreed  in  the  nature  o'  the  punishment  that  ought  to 
be  inflicted,  there  were  some  who  proposed  that  the  execu- 
tion o'  his  sentence  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  arrival  o'  their  commanding  ofiicer,  who  was  then 
absent. 

During  the  days  that  he  was  thus  respited,  a  daughter  o' 
the  spy  arrived,  and  flinging  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
the  officers  who  had  condemned  him,  she  besoucfht  them, 
with  tears,  that  they  would  spare  her  father's  life.  Her 
distress  might  have  moved  a  heart  o'  stone.  Before  them 
they  beheld  youth,  beauty,  loveliness,  bathed  in  misery — 
bowed  down  wi'  distress.  They  sawher tears  falling'at  their 
feet — but  they  had  been  used  to  teai's  o'  blood,  and  her 
wi-etchedness  moved  them  not.  All  that  they  could  say  to 
her  was  that  their  superior  officer  was  not  present,  and, 
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with  the  evidence  which  they  had  to  submit  before  him, 
they  could  not  revoke  the  sentence  they  had  passed. 

On  the  third  day,  the  chief  officer  o'  the  party  arrived. 
All  that  had  been  proved  against  the  prisoner  was  told  to 
him,  and  the  papers  that  had  been  concealed  about  him 
were  placed  before  him.  He  was  about  to  pronounce  the 
words,  "  He  shall  surely  die,"  when,  pausing,  he  com- 
manded that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  before  him. 

The  doomed  one  was  accordingly  ushered  into  his  pre- 
sence. When  the  officer  beheld  him  approach,  he  started 
up. 

"  Can  it  be  possible ?"he  exclaimed — "Mr  Stuart?"  and 
gasped  as  he  spoke. 

The  prisoner  also  started  at  hearing  his  true  name,  and 
raising  his  head  said,  "It  is  possible !  Alexander  Cockburn, 
I  am  your  prisoner — It  is  your  turn  now  I" 

The  officer,  who  was  chief  in  command  o'  the  party, 
was  none  other  than  Alexander  Cockburn,  the  young 
Covenanter,  and  the  doomed  spy  was  Mr  Robert  Stuart, 
the  father  o'  Flora. 

"Sir,"  said  Alexander,  "my turn  is  indeed  come — it  is 
come  to  prove  to  you,  that  as  generous  feelings  may  kindle 
in  the  eyes  that  are  barely  shaded  by  the  blue  bonnet  o'  a 
Covenanter  as  in  those  that  look  j)roudly  from  beneath  the 
gay  beaver  o'  a  cavalier.  There  was  a  time  when  I  stood 
as  you  were  like  to  have  done  now,  wi'  but  a  few  ticks  o'  a 
watch  between  me  and  eternity — the  watch  that  ye  refused 
to  take  from  my  hand;  and  when  but  the  expression  o'  a 
wish  from  your  lips  was  all  that  was  reqiiired  to  obtain  my 
pardon,  my  freedom — and  that  wish  ye  wouldna  express." 

"I  ken  it,  lad  !  I  ken  it !"  cried  the  prisoner;  but  I 
am  in  your  power  now;  take  yoiu*  revenge — do  by  me  as 
I  would  have  done  by  you  ! " 

"  No,  Mr  Stuart! "  replied  the  other,  "vengeance  belongs 
not  to  me.    But  I  rejoice  that,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake 
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o'  one  whose  name  I  dare  not  mention  here,  I  have  the 
power  o'  pardoning.  Soldiers,  unloose  his  hands — he  is  free 
— he  is  forgiven." 

The  soldiers  did  as  they  were  commanded. 

"Alexander  Cockburn!"  exclaimed  the  late  captive, 
"will  you  make  me  appear  more  contemptible  than  a 
worm  in  my  own  eyes  ]  A  minute  has  not  jiassed  since 
you  reminded  me  how  I  hated  you,  and  how  deadly  I 
showed  my  hatred.  The  remembrance  o'  the  occasion  on 
which  I  showed  that  feeling  has  been  like  a  biting  adder 
in  my  breast  ever  since ;  and  now  to  receive  life  at  your 
hands  would  be  to  make  my  future  existence  a  mixture 
o'  wormwood  and  gall." 

"  Say  not  so,"  said  Alexander,  stepping  forward,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand.     "I  would  speak  with  you  in  private." 

At  that  moment  a  voice  was  heai*d  without,  crying, 
'*  Let  me  pass  ! — pray,  let  me  pass  ! — let  a  daughter  inter- 
cede with  your  officer  for  the  life  of  a  father  !  " 

"  Sir,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Alexander,  "it  is  her! — it  is  her! 
My  Flora's  voice ! "  And  he  rushed  to  the  door  to  meet 
her. 

"  Flora ! — my  own  Flora  ! "  he  continued ;  "your  father 
is  free — he  is  forgiven — he  shall  live  !  What!  do  you  not 
know  me?     I  am  your  own  Alexander." 

"Alexander! "  she  cried,  springing  forward  to  meet  him; 
and,  yielding  to  the  natural  feelings  o'  the  man,  her  father 
ran  towards  them,  and  embraced  them  both. 

My  story  (said  the  schoolmaster)  is  now  at  a  close. 
Alexander  gave  up  his  commission  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  It  was  low- water  mark  wi'  the  king's  people,  and 
Mr  Stuart  accompanied  him;  and  need  I  tell  ye,  that  so 
did  Flora.  They  had  abundance  to  keep  them  comfort- 
able; and,  on  the  day  after  they  arrived  at  Duuse,  she 
took  them  to  the  kirkyard,  and  showed  them  the  clean 
white  headstone  o'  Alice  Cockbm-n. 
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"  Bless  ye  for  this,  my  ain  wife,"  said  Alexander,  while 
the  tears  were  in  his  een,  and  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips. 

I  have  only  to  add  (continued  the  narrator),  that  I,  Simon 
Cockburn,  am  the  great-grandson  o'  Alexander  Cockbum 
and  Flora  Stuart. 
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THE  OLD  CHRONICLER'S  TALES 

THE  PRINCE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  character  of  David,  Earl  of  Carrick,  better  known  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothsay,  is  one  of  those  which  nature 
seems  to  delight  in  distributing  among  nations  at  distant 
periods,  apparently  with  the  view  of  teaching  mankind,  that, 
however  brilliant  may  be  the  powers  of  mind  with  which  an 
individual  is  endowed,  however  captivating  the  qualities  of 
his  person,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  graceful  manners,  and 
polite  conversation;  and  however  amiable  the  generosity, 
liberality,  and  feeling  of  his  heart — though  all  combined 
with  high  rank,  and  even  the  station  of  a  king— he  has  no 
charter  of  immunity  from  the  obhgations  of  ordinary  life; 
and  that,  if  he  endeavoiu-s,  by  the  aid  of  these,  to  turn  seri- 
ous things  into  frolic,  and  force  a  pastime  from  the  sanc- 
tions of  religious  or  moral  duty,  he  must  pay  the  usual  for- 
feit of  a  departure  from  the  rights  of  nature,  and  suffer  de- 
struction. 

This  young  prince,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
III  of  Scotland,  who  allowed  the  reins  of  government  to  be 
wrested  from  his  feeble  hands  by  the  cunning  and  powerful 
Duke  of  Albany.  The  feebleness  of  the  father  was  not  in- 
herited by  the  son.  Rothsay  had  powers  of  mind  which 
were  equal  to  the  management  of  a  kingdom;  and  these, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  he  would  have  displayed  for  the 
advantage  of  his  countrv,  if  the  current  of  events  in  which 
he  was  involved  had  not  been  influenced  by  his  imcle, 
Albany,  and  tm-ned  to  suit  his  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
indications  of  great  talent  which,  in  early  youth,  he  ex- 
hibited, were  hailed  by  his  father  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
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tion;  but  by  his  uncle,  the  governor,  with  well-founded  fear 
and  suspicion.  Unfortunately,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  did  not  limit  its  powers  of  production  to 
the  nobler  and  more  useful  plants.  Along  with  the  prince's 
great  powers  of  intellect,  there  arose  a  love  of  pleasure 
which  could  be  gratified  only— such  was  its  insatiable  cha- 
racter— by  every  species  of  extravagant  sally  and  wild  frolic. 
His  heart  was  untainted  by  any  incUnation  to  injui'e  seri- 
ously the  health,  reputation,  or  interests  of  any  individual, 
however  humble;  but,  rmfortunately,  when  a  love  of  enjoy- 
ment took  possession  of  him,  all  his  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  moral  perceptions,  were  abused  or  over- 
looked, and  a  character  naturally  generous  was  shaded  by 
the  faults  of  vicious  intemperance. 

To  make  all  this  the  more  to  be  regretted,  young  Eothsay 
was  a  beautiful  youth.  His  voice  was  full  and  melodious, 
capable  of  being  exerted — and  he  had  the  art  to  do  it — in 
exciting,  by  the  strains  of  exquisite  music,  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  His  manner  had  in  it  the  affability 
of  a  free  romping  gii-1,  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  young 
prince.  His  hilarity  seemed  to  have  no  interval,  and  his 
good-humour  was  scarcely  capable  of  being  disturbed.  His 
love  of  amusement,  and  his  genius  in  contriving  schemes 
for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, made  his  company  the  desire  of  the  aged  and  the 
envy  of  the  yoimg.  Yet,  amidst  all  this,  it  was  remarked 
as  wonderful,  that  he  seldom  lowered  the  dignity  of  his 
rank.  Even  his  frolics  were  those  of  a  prince,  and  his 
humblest  acts  were  performed  with  that  consummate  grace 
which  can  lend  a  charm  to  what,  in  other  hands,  would  in- 
cur the  charge  of  vulgarity. 

But,  while  these  fair  featiues  often  set  off  with  greater 
effect  the  faults  which  inevitably  flow  from  the  indulgence 
of  unlawful  passions,  Eothsay  had  the  power  of  combining 
his  good  and  evil,  and  so  mixing  up  his  passionate  salUes  of 
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intemperance  or  vicious  sport  with  traits  of  generosity, 
humanity,  and  feeling,  that  it  was  oftefi  impossible  to  say 
whether  some  of  his  actions  were  good  or  bad,  or  whether 
the  people  who  had  apparently  suffered  from  his  unrestrained 
licentiousness  would  have  escaped  the  injury  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  it  produced  from  the  calm  reflection  of 
the  generous  youth. 

The  friendship  of  Eothsay  was  extended  to  most  of  the 
young  nobles  of  that  period;  but  no  one  was  so  successful 
in  securing  his  affections  as  Sir  John  de  Ramorgny — a  young 
man  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  France,  and 
certainly  justifying  his  extraction  by  his  character.  Origi- 
nally bred  to  the  church,  he  was  learned  beyond  the  nobles 
with  whom  he  associated;  and,  while  few  could  boast  his 
erudition  and  knowledge,  fewer  still  could  cope  with  him 
in  original  powers  of  mind.  But  these  powers  were  ill 
directed;  for  they  were  used  only  in  base  intrigues  and 
vicious  projects.  A  more  dangerous  friend  or  fatal  enemy 
could  not  be  found  among  insidious  Frenchmen  or  the  still 
savage  Scots.  His  dissimulation,  address,  and  elegance  of 
personal  appearance  and  manners,  were  all  used,  as  occasion 
required,  to  cover  or  aid  his  designs  of  ambition,  or  his  base 
seductions  and  purposes  of  revenge.  Able  for  the  weightier 
projects  of  war  or  diplomacy,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
court  intrigue,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  most 
trifling  and  vulgar  pleasures.  He  could  play  the  murderer, 
the  insidious  betrayer,  and  the  buffoon  or  mountebank,  with 
equal  address  and  with  equal  satisfaction.  With  these 
qualities,  the  more  wicked  and  dangerous  of  which  he  could 
conceal,  Ramorgny  was  easily  able  to  recommend  himself  to 
Rothsay;  and  the  affection  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  prince  was  no  doubt  the  effect  of  a  similarity  in  manners 
and  accomphshments,  and  a  congeniality  of  humour,  which 
the  unsuspecting  and  generous  prince  mistook  for  an  agree- 
ment of  disposition- 
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Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  used  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  these  dissolute  companions,  as  the  theatre  of  their 
amusements.  They  wandered  about  in  disguise,  laying  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  under  contributions  for  their  wild 
pastime.  They  were  often  for  weeks  associated  with  bands 
of  wandering  minstrels  and  female  dancers,  entering  into 
their  humours,  playing  on  their  instruments,  learning  the 
secrets  of  their  wandering  professions,  and  imitating  their 
performances.  The  protean  versatility  of  their  powers 
rendered  their  extravagant  exhibitions  of  easy  accomphsh- 
ment;  while  their  hilarity  and  boisterous  merriment,  re- 
commended by  a  profusion  of  money,  made  them  welcome 
into  whatever  society  of  vagabonds  they  were  ambitious  of 
entering.  Nor  was  it  by  merely  courting  the  favours  of  these 
tribes  that  the  companions  were  permitted  to  join  in  their 
revels.  They  were  able  to  stand  their  ground  on  an  equal 
footing  of  reckless  hardihood,  and,  where  occasion  required, 
of  pugilistic  authority.  They  could  sing  and  dance,  swear 
and  bawl,  get  drunk  and  fight,  with  the  most  profligate 
members  of  these  outlawed  associations. 

These  extravagances  soon  became  known;  and  Queen 
Arabella,  the  young  duke's  mother,  was  greatly  grieved 
that  her  eldest  son,  and  the  object  of  her  dearest  hopes  and 
most  anxious  solicitudes,  should  act  a  part  which,  whUe  it 
would  alienate  from  him  the  hearts  of  the  people,  would 
enable  his  uncle  Albany  to  continue  longer  his  usurped 
dominion  as  governor  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  unite  him  to  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  oflBce; 
and  he  was  soon  installed  into  that  of  lieutenant  of  the  king- 
dom— a  council  being,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  ad- 
vise with  him.  This  step  was  not  followed  by  its  expected 
benefits;  for  the  governor  did  not  consider  it  either  as 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  his  situation,  or  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  his  high  place,  to  resort  to  his  old  modes 
of  pleasure  and  amusement    All  that  was  required  was  a 
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greater  degree  of  care  employed  upon  the  habiliments  of  his 
disguises;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  might  have  been  detected 
joining  in  a  rondeau  with  a  singing  girl,  acting  the  fanfaron 
with  a  Hector,  performing  a  daring  croupade  with  a  rope- 
dancer,  or  tripping  to  the  soimd  of  an  Italian  theorbo.  In 
all  these  things  he  was  still  kept  in  countenance  by  Ra- 
morgny;  who,  however,  while  he  was  joining  him  in  his 
revels,  was  meditating  schemes  of  villany  and  selfishness. 

The  afiahs  of  state  having  thus  little  power  in  withdraw- 
ing the  prince  from  his  licentious  companions  and  imbe- 
coming  practices,  it  was  next  suggested  by  the  queen,  that 
the  restraining  influence  of  a  wife's  afiections  might  over- 
come his  propensity  for  the  outlawed  pleasures  to  which  he 
had  become  enslaved.  The  king  seconded  this  measure; 
and  without  consulting  the  duke's  sentiments,  or  ascertain- 
ing his  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  it  was  commimicated 
to  him  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  required  him  to 
marry  and  provide  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  choice 
of  a  wife  lay  between  EUzabeth  Douglas,  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Douglas,  and  Elizabeth  of  Bunbar,  daughter  of 
the  powerfid  Earl  of  March.  Neither  of  these  ladies  had 
ever  been  seen  by  the  prince.  It  was  surmised  that  he  had 
a  special  favourite  of  his  own,  selected  no  doubt  from  a  host 
of  willing  beauties  with  whom  he  associated;  and  the  in- 
telligence that  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  his  liberty  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman  he  had  never  seen,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  highly  relished  by  a  person  of  his  spirit  and 
habits  of  life. 

Seeking  Ramorgny,  Rothsay  communicated  to  him  the 
intentions  of  his  mother,  and  the  commands  of  his  father 
and  the  nation,  and  asked  his  advice  in  so  trying  an  emer- 
gency. 

"  By  yom-  father's  crown,"  cried  Ramorgny,  "  I  see  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection;  for, 
if  I  am  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  woman,  thou  wilt 
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have  to  choose  between  a  crow  and  a  rook  Elizabeth  of 
Dunbar  is  the  descendant  of  Black  Agnes,  who  defended 
that  old  castle,  in  the  days  of  the  Second  David,  against  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  of  Salisbury;  and  Elizabeth  of  Douglas 
cannot  fail  to  have  in  her  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  the 
Black  Earl,  who  fell  in  Spain,  trusting  to  the  protecting 
charm  of  Robert's  heart,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  a 
casket.  So  thou  seest  the  black  choice  thou  hast  got;  and 
the  matter  is  not  mended  by  having  two  in  thy  option,  if 
the  old  proverb  carries  faith,  which  sayeth,  that  'Two 
blacks  will  not  make  a  white.' " 

"  By  the  faith  of  a  prince,"  replied  the  duke,  "  it  is  a 
black  business;  but  thou  hast  been  tallying  genealogically, 
good  Eamorgny,  while  I  wished  to  have  thy  opinion  physi- 
cally. Blood  doth  not  follow  the  law  of  the  mountain 
stream,  by  getting  more  muddy  as  it  descends;  neither  are 
men  and  women  of  the  nature  of  the  gaffled  cocks  we  use  to 
fight  at  the  mains  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  which  send  down 
their  fighting  propensities  to  the  tenth  gallinaceous  genera- 
tion. The  two  Besses  may  be  whiter  than  their  progenitors, 
and  of  less  pugnacious  propensities!" 

"  Thy  argument,  good  lieutenant,"  cried  Sir  John,  "  hath 
the  goodly  property  of  proving  two  things: — In  the  first 
place,  it  proves  that  the  two  Besses  may  have  white  skins; 
and,  secondly,  that  thou  mayest  have  a  white  liver;  for,  if 
courage  hath  no  descent  but  in  cocks,  thou  canst  not  boast 
of  having  the  heart  of  the  first  Robert !" 

"Hold!  thou  art  too  severe,"  cried  Rothsay,  "and  not 
logical.  Thou  art  mixing  up  actuality  with  potentiality — 
for  that  my  liver  is  not  white,  is  proved  by  the  blue  evi- 
dences I  painted  on  thy  back,  when,  in  the  gipsy  tent  at 
Bothwell,  I  fought  thee  for  a  kiss  of  the  Brown  morris- 
dancer,  Marion  of  Leghorn,  who,  having  given  me  the  re- 
ward of  my  victory,  dressed  thy  wounds  for  pity's  sake,  and 
then  cudgelled  thee  for  mine." 
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"I  could  turn  thy  argument  against  thee,"  answered 

Ramorgny;  "for  thy  courage  was  so  much  at  fault,  that 
thou  didst  require  the  aid  of  an  Italian  morris-dancer  to  do 
that  which  good  King  Robert  would  have  done  himself. 
But  we  have  wandered  from  the  two  Besses,  whom  it  new 
behoves  us  to  take  up,  and  treat  with  more  respect.  What 
is  thy  course?" 

"As  lieutenant  of  Scotland,  I  commission  thee.  Sir  John 
de  Ramorgny,  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  there- 
after to  that  of  Douglas,  to  inquire  into  the  qualities  of 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  and  Elizabeth  Douglas — to  note  the 
height  of  their  persons— the  hue  of  their  skins — the  colour 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  nature  of  their  dispositions;  and  there- 
after to  report  as  becometh  a  trusty  and  faithful  commis- 
sioner of  the  king." 

"  Thou  shalt  be  obeyed,"  answered  Ramorgny;  "  but,  if 
the  commissioner  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  matter  of 
his  mission,  I  would  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion,  thou  hast 
left  o«t  the  most  important  part  of  my  instructions."  ^ 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  the  prince. 

"  The  dowery,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Ramorgny.  "What 
are  complexions  and  dispositions,  to  golden  acres?  What 
careth  the  housewife,  who  wanteth  strong  broth,  for  the 
colour  of  the  capon's  tail? 

"  We  will  leave  that  to  the  queen,"  said  the  duke.  "  Her 
Majesty  wisheth  to  put  me  up  to  sale,  and  to  knock  me 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  We  can  bring  the  earls  up  to 
within  a  few  acres  of  each  other,  and  of  the  two  pigeons, 
both  equally  fat,  and  brought  thus  equally  within^hot,  I,  to 
please  my  fancy,  may  strike  the  fairest." 

Ramorgny  was  satisfied,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission. 
He  first  went  to  the  residence  of  March,  which  at  that  time 
was  in  a  castle  situated  near  the  town  of  Dunse;  the  castle 
of  Dunbar  having  been,  during  the  late  wars,  so  much  shat- 
tered, that  it  required  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  repair.    Ra- 
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morgny's  rank  procured  him  admittance  to  the  family  of  the 
earl,  and  his  intimacy  with  Rothsay  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  entitle  him  to  the  greatest  attention  and  re- 
spect. March  viewed  his  visit  as  one  of  examination  and 
discovery,  and  took  the  precaution  to  prepare  his  daughter 
to  treat  him  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of  her  future  hus- 
band. A  great  dinner  was  got  up  in  honour  of  the  knight,  at 
which  Gawin,  the  earl's  son,  and  Maitland,  his  nephew,  were 
present,  and  all  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  acquire  the  good-will  of  the  prince's  favourite.  It  was  not 
these,  however,  that  Ramorgny  wished  to  study  or  to  please. 
The  daughter  was  his  subject;  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  soon  enabled  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  her  charac- 
ter not  far  wide  of  the  truth.  She  was  dark,  but  beauti- 
ful; with  a  clear,  burning  eye,  which  occasionally  exhibited 
flashes  of  the  spirit  of  heV  ancestor,  Black  Agnes.  Her 
temper  was  clearly  that  of  a  demon;  her  spu-it,  wild  and 
untamed.  When  contradicted,  her  anger,  notwithstanding 
the  indications  of  the  displeasure  of  her  parents,  burst  forth 
with  ungovernable  energy.  She  disregarded  the  rules  of 
ordinary  politeness,  by  applying  to  her  brother  Gawin  in- 
decorous names.  She  scolded  the  servants;  and  even,  oil 
one  occasion,  when  she  had  risen  from  table,  and  thought 
she  was  unobserved,  she  applied  her  fingers  to  the  ears  of  a 
female,  and  pinched  her  till  she  screamed.  The  earl,  who  • 
suspected  what  was  going  forward,  beckoned  to  her;  the 
lady  winked;  the  son  pulled  her  by  the  gown.  Their  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Eamorgny  was  satisfied  that  Elizabeth 
of  Dunbar  was  a  true  scion  of  the  stock  of  old  Agnes. 

The  experience  which  Ramorgny  had  thus  acquired  was 
completely  corroborated  by  the  common  report  of  the  Bor- 
ders, where  the  young  lady  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Bess 
of  Dunbar.  Slie  was  represented  as  an  incarnation  of 
Mahoun— a  fiend,  whom  all  the  efforts  of  her  father  and 
mother,  aided  by  their  relatives,  had  not  been  able  to  sub- 
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due,  or  soften  into  the  ordinary  flexile  consistence  of  mor- 
tals. The  excuses  which  were  made  to  the  knight  by  the 
parents,  that  she  was  ill,  and  had  a  headache,  and  so  forth, 
only  tended  to  corroborate  his  experience  and  the  report  of 
others.  His  only  wonder  was,  that  the  Earl  of  March  could 
have  thought  of  recommending  such  a  female  to  the  arms 
of  a  civihsed  man — to  a  prince.  No  one  but  March  could 
have  dared ! 

Eamorgny  next  directed  his  steps  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
to  make  his  survey  and  examination  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  received  by  Earl  Archibald,  who  was  now  an  old 
man,  with  much  cordiality,  and  in  a  short  time  introduced 
to  Elizabeth.  The  contrast  between  this  lady  and  the  one 
he  had  left  was  remarkable  at  first  sight,  and  before  she 
had  opened  her  mouth  to  reply  to  the  elegantly-polished 
compliments  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time. 
She  was  fair,  with  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes;  tall,  and 
elegantly  formed;  imbued  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  a 
gentlewoman,  that  her  whole  fig-ure,  in  its  easy,  flexile  move- 
ments, seemed  to  obey  the  slightest  touch  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  grace  and  beauty.  Eamorgny  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, with  that  rapidity  with  which  men  of  the  world  can 
detect  the  indications  of  an  elevated  soul,  the  power  of  the 
mute  eloquence  of  this  exquisitely-formed  complex  piece  of 
nature's  machinery.  But  when  the  spirit  spoke,  and  the 
combination  of  so  many  charms  started  into  new  life,  re- 
sponding in  every  turn  and  lineament  to  music  that  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  to  give  them  additional  grace,  and  ap- 
parently claiming  the  voice  as  their  own  individual  expres- 
sion, the  effect  was  comi)leted,  to  the  distm'bance  of  Ea- 
morgny's  feelings,  and  the  flight  of  hie  peace.  Her  soft  and 
gentle  tones  went  straight  to  his  heart.  The  silken  cords 
of  love  were  cast  around  him  by  every  look,  motion,  and 
expression;  and  the  prince's  deputy  became,  in  spite  of 
himself,  his  rival. 


t 
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f'  Ramorgny  felt  disinclined  to  leave  the  castle.  Every 
additional  circumstance  that  came  under  his  observation 
increased  his  passion.  The  prevailing  character  of  Eliza- 
beth's mind  and  feelings  was  extreme  gentleness,  softness, 
and  sensibiUty,  in  which  could  be  discovered  no  affectation 
of  sentimentality.  Her  manner  was  natiu-al  and  easy;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  behold  her  for  a  moment,  without  being 
sensible  that  she  was  a  creature  formed  to  sacrifice  herself, 
and  her  individual  thoughts,  wishes,  and  aspirations,  to  the 
happiness^  of  the  man  who  should  be  so  fortimate  as  to  se- 
cm-e  her  affections.  This  softness  of  manner  extended  itself 
to  the  style  of  her  speech,  which  was  slow,  smooth,  and 
natural,  seeming  to  derive  its  sweetness  from  the  perennial 
smile  that  played  upon  her  lips. 

■  Struck  with  an  intense  passion,  Eamorgny  forgot  the 
object  of  his  mission.     The  prince  was  only  recollected 
as  an  unpleasant  object  that  came  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  affections.    He  resorted  to  every  means  of  cid- 
tivating  the  good  opinion,  if  not  the  love,  of  the  lady;  but, 
handsome  and  gallant  as  he  was— invested  with  the  powers 
of  French  love-making,  in  all  its  details  of  conversation, 
protestation,  and  badinage— he  could  not  satisfy  himself 
that  the  gentle  and  bewitching  manners  of  the  lady  received 
any  accession,  from  any  increase,  in  his  favour,  of  the  regard 
and  attention  she  seemed  to  extend  to  all  the  visiters  who 
frequented  her  father's  castle.     Eamorgny  surveyed  this 
equability  of  enchanting  manner,  with  the  pain  of  one  who, 
fired  with  a  strong  passion,  sees  ordinary  companions  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  favoiu:  which  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
fined to  himself.    He  felt  pained,  but  the  pain  was  an  in- 
crease of  passion,  wdth  a  diminution  of  hope.    His  violent 
temper  huiTied  him  into  secret  ciu'sing  of  the  day  on  which 
he  entered  in  so  thankless  an  expedition;  determinations  to 
escape  from  his  duty;  and  vows  that  he  would  secure  Eliza- 
beth's love,  die,  or  sacrifice  his  princa 
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Ramorgny's  threats  were  no  empty  sounds.  Restrained 
by  no  religion — no  respect  for  laws — no  terror  of  punish- 
ments— no  fear  of  man — and  despising  reputation  and  hon- 
our as  gewgaws  for  old  women  and  children — he  was  fit  for 
the  execution  of  any  measure,  executed  through  treachery 
and  blood,  to  gratify  his  passions.  Chagrined  by  the  man- 
ner of  Elizabeth,  which  retained  its  torturing  equability  of 
gentleness  and  kindness,  without  any  exhibition  of  par- 
tiality, he  was  ill  prepared  for  a  letter  which  arrived  from 
the  prince,  chiding  him  for  his  delay;  hinting,  in  his  man- 
ner, that  the  rooks  of  Dimbar  and  Douglas  had  flown  away 
with  his  heart,  and  requesting  him  to  give  up  the  chase, 
and  return  to  his  friend.  He  added,  that  he  understood 
that  his  mother,  the  queen,  had  declared  for  the  Douglas; 
and  that  he  would  take  her,  if  she  was  as  black  as  the  good 
Sir  James  himself. 

"If  thou  wilt,"  ejaculated  Eamorgny,  as  he  perused 
the  letter,  "  thou  shalt  at  least  have  the  dowery  of  Eamorg- 
ny's  sword ! " 

The  incensed  knight  saw,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion,  that 
little  good  would  result  from  remaining  at  present  longer  at 
the  castle.  His  efforts  to  produce  a  corresponding  affection 
in  the  bosom  of  Elizabeth  were  unavailing.  He  resolved, 
thei-efore,  to  take  his  departure;  and,  having  kissed  the 
hand  of  his  cruel  mistress,  and  bid  adieu  to  Lord  Archibald, 
he  departed.  As  he  journeyed  to  Linlithgow,  where  he  was 
to  meet  the  duke,  he  occupied  himself  in  deep  meditation. 
His  thoughts  reverted  continually  to  Elizabeth  Douglas, 
whom  he  pictured  to  himself  the  loving  and  beloved  wife  of 
Eothsay,  whose  success  with  the  fair  he  envied,  but  whose 
openness  and  generosity  he  despised  as  weakness.  There 
already  existed  a  rivalship  between  them  as  to  the  affec- 
tions of  a  young  lady  who  had  eloped  with  Eamorgny  from 
her  father's  house,  but  who  afterwards  left  him  for  the 
more  enchanting  society  of  the  young  duke.     This  Ea- 
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morgny  had  borne  with  apparent  indifference;  but,  though 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  love  of  the  damsel  had  not  first 
been  solicited  by  Rothsay,  he  could  not  forgive  him  his 
superiority  of  attraction,  and  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault, 
what  might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been  termed  a  mis- 
fortune. To  lose  another  object  of  his  affections,  and  that, 
too,  by  ministering  to  his  own  discomfiture,  would  ill  be- 
come his  character  for  intrigue,  and  ill  accord  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  love  for  the  lady,  and  hatred  for  the  rival. 
He  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  union  between 
Rothsay  and  Elizabeth  Douglas;  and  if  that  should  fail, 
he  was  resolved  that  the  loss  of  the  lady  would  not  involve 
the  loss  of  his  victim.  His  first  step  was  to  falsify  his 
account  of  the  two  women;  and  in  this  he  could  not  do 
better  than  reverse  their  attributes,  and  substitute  Bess  of 
Dunbar  for  the  fair  Douglas. 

"Well,  Ramorgny,"  cried  the  prince,  as  he  met  the 
knight  in  the  audience-chamber  of  the  palace,  "  what  pro- 
gress hast  thou  made  in  the  south?  Thy  tarrying  indicates 
enjoyment;  for  when  did  Ramorgny  wait,  when  there  was 
not  something  to  afford  him  pleasure  and  amusement?" 

"  Your  grace  is  right,"  answered  Ramorgny.  "  The  plea- 
sures of  Llarch's  castle  are  indeed  intoxicating.  But  thou 
it  was  who  didst  send  me  in  the  way  of  temptation;  and  if 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar  has,  by  her  enchantment,  drawn  largely 
on  the  time  of  thy  commissioner,  thou  hast  thyself  to  blame. 
Lord  Salisbury,  thou  knowest,  said  that  her  predecessor's 
love-shafts— meaning  the  arrows  she  sent  from  the  old 
castle  walls — went  straight  to  the  heart;  and,  as  the  lieute- 
nant of  this  kingdom,  and  the  protector  of  its  subjects,  it 
was  thy  duty  to  guard  me  against  a  power  which  seems  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  March." 

"  Oh,  then.  Black  Bess  is  fair,  after  all!"  cried  the  duke. 
"  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  am  right  glad  on't;  for  I  thought  I 
had  no  choice— the  one  being  fair,  the  other  ugly;  and 
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to  have  been  forced  to  marry  one  -woman,  to  the  exehision 
of  the  darling  liberty  of  selection,  would,  though  she  had 
been  as  fair  as  Venus,  have  made  her  like  the  famed 
daughter  of  Phoreus,  whose  face  was  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  whose  hair  was  writhing  ser- 
pents." ,  ,2  f,^r>i  (/,    • 

"  Thy  choice,  I  fear,  is  not  extended  by  the  beauty  of 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,"  said  Eamorgny;  "  for  what  she  has, 
Elizabeth  Douglas  wants.  March's  daughter  is  a  dark 
beauty,  but  her  colour  is  not  derived  from  the  dingy  hues 
of  earth;  it  owes  a  higher  origin,  even  the  beams  of  the 
son  of  Latona  himself  Yet  the  jet  eyes  from  which  she 
sends  her  hereditary  love-shafts  are  the  softest  engines  of 
death  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  fire  she  steals  from  hea- 
ven comes  from  her  as  it  does  from  her  cognate  thief, 
Phoebe,  as  soft  as  moonbeams.  Her  gentleness  is  that  of 
the  lamb,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  are  like  the  soft  strains 
that  come  from  an  J^olian  harp,  making  the  heart  chase 
them  as  they  steal  away  into  death-like  silence." 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  prince— "a  right  good  wench.  I  have 
ever  admired  softness  in  a  woman;  and  I  still  maintain 
that  there  is  the  same  natural  fitness  in  that  ordination,  as 
existeth  in  the  connection  between  heat  and  fire,  light  and 
flame,  mirth  and  life,  darkness  and  death!  What  sayest 
thou  now  to  the  other  Bess?" 

"  Hast  thou  ever  read  of  Omphale,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  who  took  from  Hercules  his  club,  and  gave  him  a  spindle, 
and  when  he  complained,  chastised  him  with  her  slipper? 
It  was  well  for  the  hero  that  he  did  not  live  in  Scotland  in 
these  days,  when  brogues,  filled  with  nails,  cover  the  soft 
feet  of  some  of  our  damsels.  Elizabeth  Douglas  would  cer- 
tainly imitate  Omphale;  but,  I  fear,  her  slipper  would  be  a 
brogue;  and  she  farther  differeth  from  her,  in  being  as  ugly 
as  she  was  fair.  She  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  limb  of  the 
devil,  which,  in  its  hurry  to  escape  from  the  region  of  fir* 
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and  brimstone,  carried  along  with  it  some  of  tliese  elements 
of  wrath,  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  she  would  make  good  use, 
if  a  husband  dared  to  say  to  her  nay,  in  place  of  yea.  Thou 
hast  said  that  thou  lovest  softness  in  woman;  but  I  have 
heard  thee  say,  in  thy  mad  freaks — wherein,  doubtless,  reason 
had  no  part — that  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of 
taming  a  shrew.  Truly,  thy  wish,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
making  an  attempt,  may  be  gratified  by  marrying  Bess 
Doiaglas;  but  I  would  rede  thee  to  consider,  that  she  might 
tame  thee.  Dost  thou  observe  the  difierence  there?  Ha! 
the  noble  and  high-spirited  Rothsay  pinned,  like  a  silken 
nose-cloth,  to  the  skirt  of  the  linsey-woolsey  tunic  of  a  mo- 
dern Xantippe!" 

"Never  fear,  Eamorgny,"  cried  the  duke,  impatiently;. 
"  thy  efforts  in  my  behalf  will  save  me  this  degradation.  I 
am  obliged  to  thee  for  thy  warning,  and  would  repay  thee, 
According  to  the  measure  of  my  gratitude  and  thy  desert, 
by  recommending  to  thee  as  a  wife  Elizabeth  Douglas, 
while  I  will  wed  her  of  Dunbar." 

The  art  by  which  Eamorgny  thus  sustained,  apparently 
with  good-humour,  his  conversations  with  the  duke  regard- 
ing subjects  which  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  invested 
with  serious  import,  was  one  of  his  cleverest  but  most  de- 
ceitful qualities.  The  duke  himself  treated  everything 
lightly;  the  unrestrainable  buoyancy  of  his  mind  cast  off 
with  resilient  power  everything  which  partook  of  a  sombre 
character;  but  Eamorgny  was  naturally  dark,  gloomy,  and 
thoughtful;  and  his  efforts  at  frolic,  successful  as  they  were, 
were  resorted  to  only  as  a  means  to  accomplish  an  end.  In 
the  present  instance,  he  was  necessitated,  notwithstanding 
the  intensity  of  his  passion,  his  vexation,  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  keep  up  his  old  manner;  for,  where  truth  was 
generally  an-ayed  in  the  trappings,  of  frivolity,  deceit  might; 
have  been  suspected  in  an  appearance  of  sincerity. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  prince  was  not  left  altogethey^ 
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to  the  advice  of  Eamorgny;  but  such  is  the  fate  of  princes — 
he  got  counsel  otherwise,  only  in  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained of  an  enemy,  his  uncle  Albany.  Having  heard  that 
he  wished  him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Douglas,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Douglas  Castle  to  see  the  lady  on  a  certain 
day,  the  prince,  to  escape  the  importunities  of  his  uncle, 
and  to  gall  him — a  pastime  in  which  he  took  some  pleasure 
— rode  off  precipitately  to  March's  castle,  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  Elizabeth,  in  whom  he  expected  to  find  all  the  qualities 
described  by  his  friend,  who  enjoyed  his  absolute  confi- 
dence. 

When  Rothsay  arrived  at  the  castle  of  March,  the  earl 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Linlithgow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  him.  The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  in  presence 
of  Eamorgny  had  filled  March  with  solicitude  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  projected  match;  and  he  wished  to  counteract, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  accounts  which  the  favom'ite  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  give  of  his  self-willed  daughter.  On  see- 
ing the  prince,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  Eamorgny's 
account  was  not  so  unfavourable  as  he  suspected;  but  his 
surprise  may  be  imagined,  when,  in  a  short  conversation  he 
had  with  the  prince  previous  to  his  introduction  to  the 
ladies,  he  ascertained  that  Eamorgny's  eulogistic  description 
of  Elizabeth  had  filled  him  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  see 
so  beautiful  and  gentle  a  creature.  March  looked  askance 
at  the  prince,  conceiving  that  he  was  making  him  and  his 
family  the  subject  of  an  ill-timed  frolic;  but  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  face  of  the  prince  but  the  gravest  sincerity  that  his 
versatile  temperament  could  exhibit.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
make  doubtful  facts  quadrate  with  wishes;  and  ]\Iarch  soon 
became  satisfied  that  the  prince  had  received  a  favourable 
account,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  merits  of  his  daughter.  He  immediately  intro- 
duced him  to  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  request  of  the 
prince;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  got  a  gentle  hint,  that 
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he  showed  any  inclination  to  leave  them  together— a  piece 
of  etiquette  reckoned  due  to  a  lover  who  had  been  proposed 
as  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

Pleased  with  the  dark  beauty,  though  unable  to  observe 
in  her  eye  the  Cynthian  beam  so  elaborately  described  by 
Eamorgny,  the  prince  approached  the  damsel,  and,  with 
that  air  of  gallantry  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  fell  at 
her  feet,  and,  seizing  her  hand,  said,  in  one  of  his  sweetest 
accents — 

"  I  know  not,  gentle  damsel,  whether  I  have  any  autho- 
rity thus  to  sue  for  a  slight  indication  of  thy  favour;  but 
what  may  be  refused  by  thy  goodness  to  a  lover  not  yet 
permitted  to  approach  thee  with  confidence,  may  perhaps 
be  granted  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  king.  The  triumphs 
of  beauty  are  best  celebrated  by  favour;  and  condescension, 
which  is  the  prettiest  foil  of  excellence,  is  exhibited  to  the 
kneeling  knight,  by  extending  a  hand  to  grace  the  act  of  his 
rising  to  receive  it." 

"  Thou  mayst  e'en  rise  how  and  when  thou  wilt,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  snatching  from  him  her  hand;  "or  thou  mayst 
kneel  there  till  brown  Marion  of  Leghorn  or  Jean  Lindsay 
of  Rossie  comes  to  help  thee  up.  I  care  no  more  for  a  gene- 
ral lover  than  I  do  for  a  general  lieutenant.  The  only  dif- 
ference I  see  between  them  is,  that  the  one  hath  many 
female  slaves,  and  the  other  many  male  ones.  By  the  soul 
of  Black  Agnes,  I  shall  love  no  man  who  loveth  more  than 
one  woman ! " 

This  speech  soon  raised  the  prince  to  his  feet.  He  stared 
at  the  damsel,  doubtful  if  she  was  serious,  or  if  he  had  his 
senses.  Her  seriousness  was  clear  enough;  for  she  finished 
her  speech  by  a  stamp  of  her  foot  and  a  clenching  of  the 
hand,  suitable  accompaniments  of  a  female's  oath. 

"Art  thou  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  the  gentle  daughter  of 

the  Earl  of  March  1 "  said  the  prince,  hesitatingly. 

"They  say  so,"  replied  Elizabeth;  "and  it  is  to  that 

b2 
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reputation  I  owe  a  prince's  visit.  I  was  bom  shortly  after 
the  sacking  of  Eoxburgh  by  my  father;  and,  if  I  have  any 
reputation  for  being  gentle,  as  thou  termest  me,  it  may  be 
owing  to  my  birth  having  followed  so  close  upon  that  famous 
occasion,  on  which  mothers  mourned  the  miuder  of  their 
children,  and  children  hung  at  the  breasts  of  their  dying  or 
dead  mothers.  There  is  none  of  these  things  in  our  days: 
the  world  gets  effeminate;  and,  in  place  of  women  defending 
castles,  and  wiping  the  dust  from  the  battlements  with  their 
white  handkerchiefs,  as  my  ancestor  did  at  Dunbar,  they 
teach  the  arts  of  spinning  and  knitting  to  the  men,  who, 
with  the  Prince  of  Scotland  at  their  head,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  softness  of  their  skin  and  the  smoothness  of 
their  speeches.  How  would  Black  Agnes  have  answered  to 
the  speech  thou  didst  now  address  to  her  descendant,  think- 
estthou?" 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  prince,  "in  the  way  in  which 
she  answered  the  Enghsh  who  attacked  her  castle,  or  per- 
haps in  the  gentle  way  in  which  thou  hast  done." 

"  Would  that  all  men-spinsters  were  answered  iu  the  same 
way!"  rejoined  Elizabeth.  "But  I  would  make  a  distinc- 
tion: to  men  who  have  the  boldness  to  court  women  as 
they  would  attack  a  castle,  I  would  speak  softly;  but  to  the 
white-lipped  simperers  of  smooth  sayings,  who  attack  the 
heart  with  a  tempest  of  sighs,  and  sap  its  foundations  with 
floods  of  tears,  I  would  open  the  sally-port  of  my  iadigna- 
tion,  and  kill  them  with  a  look." 

"Then,  I  suppose,"  said  the  prince,  "I  owe  my  life  to 
thy  ladyship's  mercy,  extended  by  way  of  tender  exception 
to  my  individual  case  ? " 

"  Say  rather  that  thou  owest  it  to  my  contempt,"  replied 
Elizabeth.  "Thou  hast  not  yet  experienced  one  of  my  looks. 
I  have  treated  thee  tenderly  because  of  the  love  I  bear  to 
Queen  Arabella,  thy  mother,  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave 
to  commit  thee  for  a  farther  supply  of  that  milk-and-bread- 
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berry,  of  which,  as  thy  sallow  cheeks  indicate,  thou  hast  been 
cheated  in  thy  infancy.  Do  not  object  that  thou  art  too  old; 
for  thy  present  condition  is  but  an  extension  of  childhood — 
even  now  I  have  heard  thy  rattle." 

"Women  are  privileged,"  replied  the.  prince,  losing 
temper.         -■-••r^  >-.  ^i^o  t"!j  ^"T'/''^  •/?- 

"So  are  children,"  rejoiaed  Elizabeth,  smartly;  "when 
thoix  hast  arrived  at  manhood,  thou  mayest  then  claim  my 
indignation;  meantime  I  recommend  thee  to  the  queen." 

And,  saying  this,  she  left  the  astonished  prince  standing 
in  the  chamber  like  a  statue.  Eecovering  himself,  he  left 
the  castle  precipitately,  without  seeing  the  earl,  biting  his 
lips,  and  muttering  ciurses  against  Eamorgny,  who  had  de- 
ceived him,  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  insulted  him.  As  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  homewards,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  different  characters  Ramorgny  gave  the  two  ladies;  and 
wishing  to  give  htm  credit  for  having  confounded  the  at- 
tributes applicable  to  each,  he  resolved  to  see  Elizabeth 
Douglas;  and,  changing  his  course,  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Castle  Douglas. 

His  arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  old  earl,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  place  his  family  on  the  throne,  brought  into  the 
mind  of  the  prince  some  recollections  which  evolved  feel- 
ings which  were  deeply  planted  in  his  nature,  and  only  pre- 
vented from  producing  useful  and  amiable  effects,  by  law- 
less habits  borrowed  from  dissolute  companions.  With  his 
mind  elevated  by  noble  aspirations,  and  high  hopes  of  being 
one  day  an  ornament  to  his  country,  which  he  sincerely 
loved,  he  was  in  an  excellent  mood  for  appreciating  the  vir- 
tues and  beauty  of  a  woman  who  could,  as  a  consort,  make 
him  a  better  and  a  happier  man,  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  better  governor,  and  subsequently  a  good  king. 
He  met  Elizabeth  Douglas  at  a  distance  from  the  castle,  and 
introducing  himself  in  the  easy  and  elegant  manner  of  which 
no  man  of  his  time  was  more  capable,  was  delighted  with 
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her  conversation,  and  inspired  by  her  personal  charms.  Pro- 
ceeding together  to  the  castle,  they  were  met  at  the  gate  by 
the  old  earl,  who  complimented  Eothsay,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  by  saying  that  all  he  had  sighed  for  was  that  they 
should  meet  and  be  able  to  appreciate  each  other's  qualities; 
for  he  was  assured  that  one  hour's  conversation  between 
persons  so  accomplished,  actuated  by  such  motives,  and  in- 
spired with  such  sentiments,  would  do  more  to  procure  an 
attachment  than  a  year's  diplomacy  and  court  intrigue. 

Eothsay  willingly  remained  for  some  time  at  the  castle, 
and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Elizabeth 
alone,  and  of  appreciating  her  noble  qualities. 

"  I  had  got  thee  misrepresented  to  me,"  said  the  prince; 
"  but  I  believe  unintentionally,  and  by  a  transposition  of 
names.  What  would  Elizabeth  Douglas  think,  if  she  were 
informed  that  she  was  likened  to  the  wife  of  Socrates,  and 
the  slipper-castigator  of  Hercules'?" 

"  I  should  conceive  that  the  reporter  did  not  know  me," 
answered  Elizabeth,  "  or  wished  to  deceive.  I  am  not  an 
admirer  of  either  of  these  ladies,  of  whom  I  have  before 
heard;  but  I  plume  not  myself  upon  any  other  quahty  than 
a  wish  to  use  my  wealth  and  station  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  though  better  and  holier  than  I  am,  have,  by  the  force 
of  dire  necessity,  been  obliged  to  bow  their  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  Yet  I  fear  all  I  can  take 
credit  for  is  a  wish  to  do  good.  My  actions  and  my  aspira- 
tions have  not  that  accordance  I  could  wish;  but,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  hope  to  improve  in  my  self-discipline; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  I  trust  no  one  will  be  able  to  accuse 
me  of  injuring  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures." 

"How  seldom  do  these  sentiments  reach  the  ears  of 
royalty,"  said  Eothsay,  whose  heart  swelled  with  his  genuine 
sentiments,  long  concealed,  "  and  especially  from  the  lips  of 
nobility !  Yet,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  contemplate  goodness  in 
mortals  born  of  sin,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
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the  influence  of  generous  sympathy  when  it  is  found  in  the 
bosom  of  beauty.  Do  not  pain  me  by  saying  I  flatter  thee. 
At  present  I  am  not  the  gay  son  of  King  Robert;  but  by  the 
wand  of  enchantment  changed  for  a  season— would  it  were 
for  ever !— into  a  sober  reasoner  on  the  rights  and  claims  of 
sufiering  humanity." 

"  Eeport  hath  not  belied  thee,  good  prince,  though  it  hath 
me;  for  I  have  ever  heard  that  thy  sentiments  were  gene- 
rous—though, excuse  my  boldness,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
be  called  forth  into  action  by  the  scenes  of  common  life. 
Believe  a  simple  maiden,  when  she  taketh  the  liberty  hum- 
bly to  suggest,  that  royalty  itself  may  be  more  ennobled  by 
one  act  of  charity  than  by  a  glorious  victory." 

"Sweet  maiden,"  cried  the  prince,  seizing  rapturously 
her  hands,  "thou  shalt  be  my  counsellor.  Thy  sentiments 
shall  be  enforced  by  thy  beauty,  and  my  heart  and  my  ex- 
chequer be  equally  under  the  power  of  thy  generous  feel- 
ings." 

By  such  conversations,  Rothsay  gained  an  insight  into  the 
heart  of  his  mistress.  He  recurred  frequently  to  the  report 
of  Ramorgny,  and  hinted  to  the  earl  that  he  had  found  his 
daughter  the  very  reverse  of  what  she  had  been  represented 
to  him.  The  earl  paid  particular  attention  to  the  hint,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  insinuate  that  Ramorgny  might  have  had 
some  cause  to  misrepresent  Elizabeth.  The  duke,  having 
proceeded  so  far,  felt  his  curiosity  excited  to  get  an  expla- 
nation of  the  earl's  remark;  and,  upon  further  question,  as- 
certained that,  according  to  the  earl's  opinion,  which  had 
been  corroborated  by  his  daughter,  Ramorgny  had  been  in- 
spired with  a  strong  passion  for  Elizabeth,  which  showed 
itself  in  various  forms,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  protracted 
stay  at  the  castle.  This  discovery  changed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, all  the  prince's  feelings  towards  his  old  friend.  He  had 
thus  convicted  him  of  deception,  practised  with  a  view  to 
his  injury,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  passion  che- 
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rislied  for  the  intended  wife  of  his  fiiend  and  his  prince. 
Amidst  all  their  departures  from  the  rules  of  sober  life,  the 
prince  had  never  himself  been  guiltj',  or  patronised  in  his 
friend,  any  breach  of  truth  and  good  faith;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  this  great  cementing  principle  of 
mankind  had  been  sacrificed  to  private  interest.  Seriously, 
however,  as  he  felt  it,  he  resolved  upon  stating  it  to  Ea- 
morgny  in  such  a  way  as  might  not  produce  his  emnity;  for 
he  had  seen  enough  of  him,  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  more 
capable  of  forming  a  worse  enemy  than  he  was  of  becoming 
a  true  friend. 

While  the  prince  had  thus  been  engaged  in  the  south, 
Ramorgny  had  been  in  the  north,  enjoying  his  favourite 
pastime  of  hunting  the  red  deer  among  the  hills  sm-round- 
ing  th^  water  of  Islay.  The  friends  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
about  the  same  time,  ignorant  of  each  other's  motions — 
Eamorgny  still  labouring  under  the  eff"ect  of  the  passion  with 
which  Elizabeth  Douglas  had  inspired  him,  and  for  a  par- 
tial relief  from  whose  engrossing  influence  he  had  gone  to 
the  hills;  and  the  duke  smarting  under  the  pain  of  a  breach 
of  confidence  and  friendship  in  one  on  whom  he  had  so  long 
placed  his  aflections,  and  bestowed  many  favours. 

"  The  hills  of  Scotland,"  said  Ramorgny,  "  are  exquisite 
renovators  of  a  town-worn  constitution.  The  roes  of  the 
Highlands  supply  the  strength  which  has  been  wasted  on 
the  town  hinds.  Thou  hadst  better  have  been  with  me, 
exerting  the  powers  of  a  master  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest,  than  stooping  to  the  counsel  of  that  grave  batch  of 
seniors  appointed  to  advise  with  thee — that  is,  to  dictate  to 
thee — on  the  afiiairs  of  the  state.  Believe  me,  prince,  thou 
shouldst  cashier  these  greybeards.  Thy  own  judgment,  aided 
by  mine,  is  quite  suflBcient  to  enable  thee  to  govern  this 
small  barbarous  kingdom." 

"  Thy  advice,"  replied  the  prince,  smiling,  with  some  in- 
dication of  satire,  "  if  followed,  by  rejecting  the  coxmsel  of 
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my  constituted  advisers,  would  be  an  advice  to  reject  ad- 
vice contrary  to  thy  advice;  for  my  council  recommend  me 
to  many  Elizabeth  Douglas,  and  to  reject  the  March.  Dost 
thou  think  that  any  of  the  greybeards— Albany  is  too  am- 
bitious to  many  again— have  any  private  intentions  on  Bess 
of  Dunbar.  If  I  thought  that,  I  would  reject  the  Douglas, 
and  betake  myself  to  the  March." 

"  And  thou  wouldst  act  sagely  in  so  doing,"  replied  Ra- 
morgny,  who  did  not  yet  see  the  prince's  satire.  "  If  any 
one  of  these  coimsellors  act  from  such  a  motive— and  I  am 
not  sure  of  Ai'ran— he  ought  to  lose  his  mistress  and  his 
head  at  the  same  time." 

"Sayest  thou  so,  Ramorgnyf  replied  the  prince.  "Is 
it  thy  heart  that  so  speaketh,  or  thy  judgment?  Thou  hast 
recommended  me  to  the  March,  whom  I  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with,  and  well  know,  and  hast  endeavom-ed  to  ter- 
rify me  from  the  Douglas,  whom  I  have  also  seen,  and  can 
well  appreciate.  Art  thou  quite  sure  thy  advice  is  purer, 
rounder,  truer,  and  wiser,  than  that  of  my  coimcilf 

This  question  produced  an  evident  effect  upon  Ramorgny. 
He  endeavoured  to  escape  the  prince's  eye;  but  he  found 
that  no  easy  matter.  Rothsay  kept  looking  at  him  intensely, 
and  plainly  showed  that  he  was  master  of  the  secret  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  endeavoiu-ed  to  precipitate  him  into  a 
connection  that  would  have  made  him  miserable  for  life.  It 
was  now,  however,  too  late  for  Ramorgny  to  retreat;  and, 
boldly  facing  his  danger,  he  replied — 

"  Thy  question  carries  with  it  more  than  meets  the  ear. 
If  I  depreciated  Elizabeth  Douglas,  and  overrated  Eliza- 
beth Dunbar,  a  spirit  of  liberal  construction  would  give  me 
credit  for  having  been  myself  deceived." 

"  Stop !"  said  the  prince,  interrupting  him.  "I  did  not 
say  that  thou  didst  depreciate  the  one  and  overrate  the 
other.    Why  take  guilt  to  thyself  1 " 

"  By  St  Duthos,'"  cried  Ramorgny,  who  now  saw  he  was 
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caught,  and  resolved  upon  another  tack,  "it  is  time  now 
to  be  grave !  AVill  that  cursed  spirit  of  devilish  frolic  which 
I  learned  from  thee  cling  to  me,  even  after  the  dreadful 
apparition  of  the  first  grey  hair,  which  this  morning  ap- 
peared to  me  in  my  glass  1  But  thou  art  thyself  to  blame. 
A  master  of  mirth  thyself— the  prime  minister  of  Llomus, 
as  well  as  of  King  Robert,  and  my  professor  in  the  science 
of  fun — wert  thou  tmable  to  discover,  in  my  outrageous 
and  elaborate  description  of  the  two  damsels,  the  traces  of 
the  pencil— for  Momus  could  paint— of  the  laughing  god  1 
If  thou  wert  not,  didst  thou  not  deserve  the  harmless  de- 
ception ?  Say,  now,  good  prince,  condemn,  if  thou  darest, 
thy  scholar  of  a  proficiency  which  thou  hast  taught. 
Struck  by  thy  own  sword  of  lath,  wilt  thou  amputate  the 
oS"ending  hand  1  Say,  and  if  thou  wilt,  strike.  A  philo- 
sopher would  laugh — what  shall  the  merry-making  Eoth- 
saydol" 

The  bold,  dashing,  laughing  manner  in  which  Ramorgny 
delivered  this  speech,  joined  to  a  recollection  of  the  high- 
flown  and  not  serious  account  he  had  given  of  the  two 
damsels,  drove  out  of  the  duke's  mind  the  suspicions  roused 
by  the  communications  of  Earl  Douglas,  and  with  it  his 
anger.  The  boisterous  good-humour  of  his  friend  carried 
him  along  with  him;  and,  answering  the  knight  in  his  own 
way,  he  cried — 

"Why,  laugh  too,  perhaps,  good  Eamorgny.  Thou  hast 
certainly  defeated  me  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  have  con- 
quered thee  in  the  second.  I  found  in  the  women  what 
thou  hast  described  them;  only  I  was  obliged  to  substitute 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Douglas  for  Bess  of  Dunbar.  That 
descendant  of  old  Agues  is  most  certainly  the  devil,  or  at 
least  his  viceregent.  WTiat  dost  thou  think  she  recom- 
mended to  me,  to  increase  the  powers  of  my  manhood? 
Why,  milk  and  panado  !  The  only  woman,  she  thought,  I 
would  b«  safe  in  the  keeping  of  was  my  mother  ArabeUaj 
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'.he  age,  of  which  she  considered  me  a  fair  example,  had 
rttrograded  from  the  days  of  the  sacking  of  Roxburgh  by 
hei  father,  into  a  state  of  mature  infancy^  and  as  for  our 
taleits  for  war,  she  would  scarcely  allow  us  the  mighty 
power  of  infanticide.  In  short,  thy  description  of  Elizabeth 
Douglas  applied  to  herj  and,  when  I  say  that  thy  descrip- 
tion of  her  applied  to  the  other,  why  should  I  say  that  I 
was  charmed  with  the  fair  Douglas  1  Thou  hast  painted 
better  than  I  can.  She  must  be  my  wife;  and  I  am  glad 
that  my  council,  my  mother,  and  myself,  thus  agree  on  a 
point  which  they  believe  concerns  the  nation,  but  which  I 
opine  concerns  only  myself." 

Eamorgny  was  at  the  moment  w^ell  pleased  to  perceive 
that  he  had  thus  got  out  of  the  scrape;  but  to  have  his 
snare  twisted  round  his  own  limbs — to  have  his  description 
of  his  own  lover  adopted  by  a  rival,  in  describing  her  per- 
fections, and  thus  to  have,  in  a  manner,  precipitated  his 
own  ruin — for  he  could  not  survive  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth Douglas  with  another— touched  him,  as  an  accom- 
plished intriguer,  on  the  tenderest  parts  of  his  nature.  A 
second  time  deprived  of  the  object  of  his  affections  by  his 
own  disciple  in  the  art  of  love,  he  determined  that,  at  least, 
there  should  never  be  a  third  opportunity  for  inflicting  upon 
him  such  degradation.  His  revenge  deepened,  but  his  smiles 
and  apparent  good-humour  quadrated  with  the  increased 
necessity  of  concealing  his  designs.  These  and  their  fatal 
issue  are  unfortunately  but  too  well  known. 

Untold  to  Rothsay,  certain  schemes  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  in  agitation  between  the  Earl  of  March  and  a 
party  at  court,  the  object  of  which  was  to  get  a  match 
brought  about  between  Eothsay  and  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar. 
These,  for  a  time,  wrought  so  favourably,  that  March,  who 
never  knew  what  had  taken  place  between  Rothsay  and 
his  daughter,  entertained  the  strongest  hopes  of  success. 
He  had  offered  an  immense  dowery,  which  the  great  extent 
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of  his  estates  near  the  Borders  enabled  him  to  pay,  as  the 
price  of  the  connection  with  royalty;  and  it  wonld  seem  thct 
he  had  received  from  head-quarters  strong  pledges  that  lis 
wishes  would  be  gratified.  Ramorgny  secretly  joined  the 
March  party;  but  all  their  endeavours  could  not  prevent 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Douglas,  who  had  also  offered  a 
large  sum  with  his  daughter,  and  who  was,  besides,  backed 
by  the  queen,  and  by  the  secret  wishes  of  Eothsay  himself 

The  nuptials  of  the  prince  with  Ehzabeth  Douglas  were 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Edinburgh.  They  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  all 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  land.  Among  the  rest  were  to 
be  seen  two  persons  destined  to  supply  afterwards  the  ma- 
terials of  an  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  Scotland; 
the  shadows  of  which,  if  presentiment  had  thrown  them 
before,  would  have  wrapped  the  gay  scene  of  the  marriage 
in  the  gloomy  mantle  of  the  dismal  Atropos.  The  first  of 
these  was  Eothsay's  uncle  Albany,  who,  ever  since  he  was 
displaced  from  his  governorship  by  the  faction  who  awarded 
to  the  young  prince  the  lieutenantcy  of  the  kingdom,  had 
prayed  fervently  for  the  death  of  the  royal  stripling,  that  had, 
with  precocious  audacity,  dared  to  compete  with  disciplined 
age  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
other  was  Eamorgny,  who  appeared  at  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials,  dressed  in  the  gayest  style,  and  wearing  on  his 
lips  the  fallacious  smile  of  the  treacherous  courtier,  while 
his  heart  was  filled  with  rage  and  jealousy,  and  his  fancy 
teemed  with  schemes  of  deadly  revenge.  The  picture,  to 
one  who  could  have  seen  into  futurity,  would  have  presented 
the  extraordinary  foreground  of  an  apparent  imiversal  joy, 
filling  all  hearts  and  making  all  glad;  and,  close  behind, 
the  grinning  furies  of  revenge  writhing  in  their  agonies  of 
a  wild  desire  to  bseak  in  upon  the  unconscious  victims,  and 
spread  death  and  desolation  where  pleasiu:e  was  alone  to  be 
found. 
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Eamorgny,  who  knew  the  volatile  nature  of  the  prince, 
waited  patiently  until  the  pleasures  of  the  first  moon  were 
experienced  and  exhausted.  He  cultivated  more  than  for- 
merly the  good  opinion  of  one  who  retained  no  longer  any 
suspicion  of  the  treachery  of  his  friend.  Eamorgny  knew 
the  prince's  sentiments  of  his  uncle—  that  there  existed  be- 
tween the  two  relatives  an  inimical  feeling,  amounting,  on 
the  side  of  the  uncle,  to  a  hatred  which,  derived  from 
thwarted  political  ambition,  would  not  hesitate  at  short 
and  ready  measures  of  removing  the  object  to  which  it  was 
directed,  and,  on  that  of  the  nephew,  to  a  youthful  impa- 
tience of  the  surveillance  and  restraint  which  his  late  gover- 
nor had  exercised  over  him,  and  was  still  ready  to  employ, 
when  his  selfish  purposes  required  their  apphcation.  That 
Eothsay,  who,  in  reality,  possessed  a  noble  and  generous 
spuit,  would  stoop  to  any  base  purpose  to  get  quit  of  the 
authority  and  interference  of  his  uncle,  Eamorgny  did  not 
suppose;  but  he  hoped  so  far  to  implicate  the  thoughtless 
prince  in  a  scheme  of  his  devising,  as  to  make  his  act  ap- 
pear, by  misconstruction,  of  such  a  nature  to  Albany,  as 
would  give  his  revenge  the  specious  appearance  of  self-de- 
fence, and  accelerate  the  fate  of  his  victim. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  Eamorgny  continued, 
as  he  had  done  formerly,  to  fill  the  prince's  mind  with 
details  of  his  uncle's  inimical  feelings  towards  him;  which 
was  of  the  more  easy  accomplishment,  that  the  prince  was 
already  aware  of  his  uncle's  disposition.  The  choleric  youth 
listened  to  these  tales  with  impatience,  and  often  allowed 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  extravagant  expressions  of  indig- 
nation, which  a  servant  of  Eamorgny's,  a  servile  creature, 
ready  to  commit  any  crime  for  money,  was  instructed,  when 
occasion  offered,  to  note  and  remember.  For  a  time,  Ea- 
morgny limited  his  details  to  such  acts  as  occasionally 
occiurred,  and  which  the  unrestrainable  hatred  of  Albany 
furnished  in  such  abundance,  that  he  foimd  no  gi-eat  neces- 
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sity  to  have  recourse  to  invention,  unless  it  were,  indeed, 
to  add  the  colouring,  which  was  generally  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind,  and  best  suited  to  reach  the  heart  of  tlie 
prince,  and  influence  his  anger  and  indignation. 

Farther  Ramorgny  could  not  venture  for  a  long  time  to 
go.  The  generous  youth  sometimes  got  wearied  with  the 
recital  of  his  uncle's  indignities;  and,  willing  to  leave  him 
to  his  own  heart,  kept  on  in  the  tenor  of  his  own  path; 
which,  however,  was  none  of  the  straightest— his  aberrations 
after  his  marriage  being,  as  before,  the  result  of  every  new 
fancy  which  such  men  as  Ramorgny,  acting  on  an  excited 
and  irregular  imagination,  chose,  by  their  consummate  arts, 
to  introduce  into  his  mind.  This  did  not  suit  Ramorgny. 
He  required  stronger  materials  to  work  with,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  them.  It  is  easy  to  work  for  evil  in  a  heart 
originally  corrupt;  but  to  corrupt,  and  then  to  seduce,  is  a 
work  of  time;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  that 
virtue  is  often  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  place  against 
the  attacks  of  the  most  insidious  schemers. 

It  was  now  Ramorgny's  effort  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  prince  as  to  his  personal  safety  from  the  designs  of  his 
uncle.  He  invented  a  story  of  a  conversation  which  had 
been  overheard  between  Albany  and  a  ruffian  often  employed 
by  him  to  execute  his  purposes  of  revenge.  The  import  of 
this  conversation  was,  that  Albany,  having  been  superseded 
in  his  ofiice  of  governor,  had  resolved  upon  acquiring  it 
again,  and  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  that  resolution  so 
long  as  the  prince  was  alive— that  he  accordingly  hinted 
to  the  ruffian  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  him  if  he  heard 
that  the  duke  no  longer  lived— and  that,  for  such  informa- 
tion, a  reward  would  be  given  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
most  scrupulous  executioner  that  ever  aided  an  unhappy  man 
across  the  Stygian  stream.  All  this  was  communicated  to 
Rothsay  by  Ramorgny  in  a  whisper,  and  with  an  appear- 
ance, tone,  and  manner  suited  to  the  awful  nature  of  the 
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intelligence.    The  duke  believed  the  story,  and,  bursting 
forth  into  an  extravagant  sally  of  indignation,  cried — 

"  It  is  time  that  princes  of  the  blood-royal  should  exert 
the  power  in  defence  of  themselves,  which  is  intrusted  to 
them  for  the  defence  of  others,  when  villains,  in  broad  day, 
lay  schemes  for  their  lives.  I  can  plainly  see,  and  have 
long  seen,  that  this  man  and  I  cannot  live  in  the  same  age. 
Scotland  is  too  narrow  for  usj  and  the  viceroyal  chair  must 
be  polluted  with  blood !  Yet  shall  age  supplant  youth  1  Is 
it  meet  that  time  should  go  backwards,  and  that,  by  force 
and  through  blood,  the  order  of  nature  should  be  changed  2 
It  shall  not  be  so  !  If  one  is  to  fall,  nature  herself  points 
out  the  victim— and  that  victim  is  Albany ! " 

These  words,  uttered  in  anger,  and  intended  merely  to 
indicate  the  injustice  of  Albany's  scheme,  and  the  necessity 
of  self-defence,  in  the  event  of  its  being  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  were  carefully  noted  by  Ramorgny's 
creature,  who  was  in  hearing.  They  were  plainly  capable, 
however,  of  another  construction  by  a  person  who  did  not 
hear  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  and  understand  then-  appli- 
cation. They  might  mean  that  Rothsay  intended  to  get  his 
uncle  out  of  the  way — a  construction  which  did  not  iU  accord 
with  the  feelings  which  existed  in  the  prince's  mind  against 
the  disturber  of  his  peace,  if  these  had  been  formed  in 
another  bosom,  but  unjustified  by  the  prince's  noble  dispo- 
sition, which  would  have  despised  any  underhand  scheme  to 
rid  himself  of  his  bitterest  enemy.  The  words  were,  how- 
ever, uttered,  and  noted,  and  remembered;  and  they  were 
not  uttered  in  vain. 

Eamorgny  having  thus  procured  evidence  of  the  prince's 
designs  against  the  life  of  his  uncle,  repaired  to  Albany,  and 
narrated  to  him  the  statements  made  by  the  duke,  and  re- 
ferred him,  for  corroboration,  to  his  servant.  Albany  wished 
nothing  more  ardently  than  this  communication;  and,  even 
without  it,  he  wouM  have  been  glad  to  have  joined  Ra- 
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morgny  in  any  sclieme  for  the  removal  of  his  rival.  Other 
enemies  were  brought  into  action.  Sir  WUliam  Lindsay  of 
Rossie,  whose  sister  the  duke  had  loved  and  deserted,  and 
Archibald  Douglas,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth,  piqued  by 
some  private  feeling,  were  willing  to  aid  in  the  death  of 
one  who  had  couiied  the  relative  of  one  of  them  to  desert 
her,  and  married  that  of  the  other  to  treat  her  with  neglect. 
That  the  prince  was  unkind  or  unfaithfid  to  his  wife,  who 
bore  a  reputation  of  being  so  fair  and  amiable,  has  been 
treated  by  some  historians  as  a  mere  fable,  resorted  to  by 
the  unnatiu-al  earl,  her  brother,  as  a  palliative  of  conduct 
wliich  it  was  not  suited  to  render  in  the  slightest  degree 
less  revolting.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
Lindsay  had  some  cause  for  his  resentment  in  the  desertion 
of  his  sister,  who  loved  the  duke,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  unfaithful  conduct. 

The  first  project  of  these  conspirators  was  worthy  of  the 
talents  of  the  individuals  who  had  determined  to  prostitute 
the  best  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  destroy  one  of  his  creatures. 
It  was  resolved  to  work  upon  the  king  in  such  a  way  as  to 
procure  from  him  some  token  of  his  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  his  son.  It  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  how 
this  was  effected,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rothsay  stUl 
held  a  strong  claim  on  the  affections  of  his  father.  The 
residt,  however,  shows  that  the  means  must  have  been  of  an 
extraordinary  natm-e;  for  King  Robert  was  got  to  sign  a  writ 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prince.  It  is  very  probable 
that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this  than  to  show  the 
king's  displeasure,  which  would  gradually  relax  as  the 
slight  punishment  wi-ought  the  expected  amendment.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  such  writ  was  ever  tndy  signed 
by  the  king;  and  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  men  who,  holding  the  gates  of  the  palace  in  their  hands, 
could  admit  or  deny  whom  they  chose  to  the  royal  presence, 
would  not  stop  at  forgery  which  they  could  conceal,  if  they 
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had  made  up  their  minds  to  murder,  which  has  seldom  or 
ever  been  successfully  concealed.  But  it  matters  not,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  fate  of  the  prince,  whether  the  writ  was 
genuine  or  not.  It  was  acted  upon,  and  the  imfortunate  son 
of  a  king  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  Douglas  and  Eamorgny, 
lashed  in  his  royal  robes  to  the  back  of  a  sorry  horse,  and 
hurried  through  Fife,  to  a  prison  adjoining  to  the  palace  of 
Falkland.  .t  -, 

The  imhappy  priace  now  saw  that  his  death  was  deter- 
mined; but  he  little  suspected  what  was  to  be  its  cruel 
nature.  The  work  of  his  enemies  was  done,  but  they  had 
delegated  what  even  their  hard  hearts  could  not  accomplish 
to  ruffians,  from  whose  bosoms  every  humane  feeling  had 
been  long  eradicated.  He  was  put  under  the  charge  of  two 
men,  brought,  it  is  supposed,  from  Aberdeen — a  locality  as 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  they  were  to  perform  as 
possible— called  John  Wright  and  John  Selku'k,  names  that 
remained  infamous  in  Scotland  for  many  a  day.  The  faces 
of  these  men,  filled  with  the  expression  of  a  determination 
to  resist  every  feeling  of  humanity,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  countenance  of  the  royal  youth,  formed  by  nature, 
and  moulded  by  his  sympathies,  to  speak  eloquently  the 
language  of  affection,  and  reflect  the  fair  lineaments  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  gxaces.  It  requhed  only  one  glance 
of  the  prince's  inquiring  eye,  to  see  that,  if  his  fate  depended 
upon  the  feelings  of  these  men,  he  had  no  chance  of  salva- 
tion in  this  world. 

The  ruffians,  having  thrown  the  unfortunate  youth  into  one 
of  the  low  dungeons  of  the  prison,  without  speaking  a  word, 
were  preparing  to  leave  him,  when,  urged  by  feelings  of  de- 
spair, he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  them  to  tell  him 
what  commission  they  had  got  from  his  enemies  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  fate. 

"  Tell  me,  good  friends,"  he  cried,  "  in  what  shape  death 
Ib  to  come  to  the  son  of  a  king,  that  he  may  prepare  his  mind 
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to  meet  his  end  as  becometh  a  man.  Grant  me,  at  least,  the 
privilege  of  dying  by  my  own  hand,  that  the  descendant  of 
Bruce  may  escape  the  fate  of  malefactors,  or  the  mangled 
termination  of  the  devoted  victim  of  revenge.  You  are  not, 
you  cannot  be,  so  bad  as  the  sternness  of  office  makes  you 
appear.  Shall  the  Prince  of  Scotland  sue  in  vain  to  the 
subjects  of  his  father  for  the  boon  of  a  dagger?  Merciful 
Heaven!  am  I  refused  this  request?  Then  is  cruelty  to 
be  added  to  injustice;  and  perhaps  starvation — dreadful 
thought—  awaits  me,  with  its  attendant  agonies." 

As  the  unfortunate  prince  uttered  these  words,  he  fell  on 
the  damp  floor  of  the  dungeon.  His  appeal  produced  no- 
thing but  a  hollow  growl,  more  like  the  sound  of  a  mastifi^s 
anger  than  the  voice  of  a  human  being.  Turning  abruptly 
from  him,  they  left  him  extended  on  the  ground,  and  in  an 
instant  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  secure,  with  double  certainty,  the 
door  of  the  dungeon.  On  lifting  his  head,  the  victim  heard 
nothing  but  the  harsh  expostulations  of  the  two  men,  as 
they  differed  about  the  expediency  of  riveting  the  iron  bars 
by  which  the  door  was  fastened. 

The  wretched  youth  had  truly  anticipated  his  fate.  Star- 
vation was  the  mode  of  death  fixed  upon  by  his  cowardly 
murderers.  What  might  have  been  accomplished  in  an  in- 
stant, was  prolonged  for  many  di^'s.  Cruelty  was,  indeed, 
as  he  had  said,  added  to  injustice;  and  the  merciful  death 
of  the  malefactor  on  the  gallows  was  denied  to  the  heart- 
rending entreaties  of  a  prince.  For  fifteen  days,  according 
to  a  historian,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  without  food,  under 
the  charge  of  Wright  and  Selkirk,  whose  task  it  was  to 
watch  the  agony  of  their  victim  till  it  ended  in  death.  It 
is  said  that,  for  awhile,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  preserved 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  woman, 
who,  in  passing  through  the  garden  of  Falkland,  was  at- 
tracted by  his  groans  to  the  grated  window  of  his  dungeon. 
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which  was  level  with  the  ground,  and  became  acquainted 
with  his  story.  It  was  her  custom  to  steal  thither  at  night, 
and  bring  him  food,  by  dropping  small  cakes  through  the 
grating,  whilst  milk,  conducted  through  a  pipe  to  his  mouth, 
was  the  only  way  he  could  be  supplied  with  drink.  But 
Wright  and  Selkirk,  suspecting  from  his  appearance  that 
he  had  some  secret  supply,  watched,  and  detected  the  cha- 
ritable visitant,  and  the  prince  was  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

Such  was  the  death  assigned  to  tho  son  of  a  king,  the 
most  favom-ed  by  nature,  the  most  engaging,  the  most  gene- 
rous—wliat  pity  is  it  to  add,  the  most  volatile  and  irre- 
gular—that ever  was  bom  to  a  kingdom,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  loving  joeople ! 


voL-xrvr, 
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EETRIBUTIOISr. 

In  these  days,  when  a  factitious  style  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  factitious  feehngs,  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  simple  story; 
and  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  true  one,  we  may  hope  to  claim 
an  interest  very  different  from  that  which  is  inspired  by 
ingenious  fiction. 

There  may  be  some  who  yet  remember  Fanny  Eutherford, 
of  the  Parish  of  Carwhinn.  She  was  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  amiable  creatures  that  ever  breathed— warm  in  her  at- 
tachments, confiding  in  her  love,  and  mild  and  land  in 
her  dispositions.  The  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  of 
small  estate,  but  of  great  respectability,  she  was,  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Her  father, 
though  by  no  means  wealthy,  had  spared  no  expense  in  her 
education;  and  her  quick  natural  parts  enabled  her  to  derive 
all  the  benefit  which  that  education  was  intended  to  confer. 
She  was  also  the  joy  of  two  brothers,  both  intelligent,  clever 
young  men,  bred  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  they 
were  largely  and  extensively  engaged. 

Mr  Eutherford  was  a  widower;  and  his  household  duties 
therefore  devolved  upon  Fanny,  who  discharged  them  with 
exemplary  propriety. 

Hitherto,  though  of  an  ardent,  susceptible,  and  even  ro- 
mantic disposition,  Fanny's  peace  had  never  been  disturbed 
by  love.  The  quiet  tenor  of  her  days  had  passed  away  in 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  and  in  the  interchange 
of  endearments  with  her  father  and  brothers,  to  whom  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  by  whom  she  was  most  sin- 
cerely and  tenderly  loved  in  return.  Neither  a  thought  nor 
a  wish  beyond  the  sphere  of  this  little  round  of  felicity 
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ever  entered  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  mind  of  the 
happy  and  innocent  girl  But  this  was  a  happiness  that 
was  not  to  last.  Love,  that  bane  or  blessing  of  woman's 
existence,  as  its  object  is  unworthy  or  otherwise,  at  length 
found  its  way  into  the  guileless  bosom  of  Fanny  Rutherford; 
and,  oh,  what  a  consummation  awaited  that  imfortuuate 
attachment ! 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Mv  Rutherford's, 
there  lived  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Raeburn,  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  in  similar  chcumstances  with  the  former — 
that  is,  a  small  landed  proprietor.  This  young  man,  who 
had  received  a  very  liberal  education,  was  possessed  of  an 
agreeable  person  and  of  exceedingly  pleasing  manners;  but 
there  were  occasional  developments,  of  character  that  but 
very  indifferently  harmonised  with  these  qualities;  and  there 
were,  besides,  more  than  one  little  incident  in  his  hfe  that 
betrayed  a  degree  of  selfishness,  not  to  say  heartlessness, 
that  would  by  no  means  have  been  expected  in  one  of  so 
frank  and  cheerful. a  disposition.  Still  these  symptoms 
were,  after  all,  of  so  trifling  a  character,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  affected  the  reputation  which  Rae- 
burn aimed  at,  and  succeeded  with  a  great  many  in  acquir- 
ing— namely,  that  of  a  dashing,  careless,  good-hearted,  and 
liberal-minded  young  fellow. 

At  this  period,  Henry  Raeburn  was  residing  at  home, 
waiting  for  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  had  been  promised  him  by  a  friend 
of  his  father's;  and  much  of  the  spare  time  which  his  pre- 
sent circumstances  placed  at  his  disposal  he  spent  at  Mr 
Rutherford's,  where  his  agreeable  manners  and  general  in- 
telligence made  him  at  all  times  a  welcome  visiter.  But 
to  none  of  the  members  of  the  family  were  these  visits  mor& 
agreeable  than  to  Fanny,  over  whose  affections  his  insinu- 
ating address  and  handsome  exterior  had  made  a  complete 
conquest.    Nor  was  Raeburn  himself  apparently  less  the 
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victim  of  this  passion  than  she  was.  He  took  every  oppoi- 
tunity  of  pouring  into  her  ear  the  most  ardent  expressions 
of  attachment.  A  thousand  times  he  swore  that  he  was  hers 
for  ever — that  the  sun  would  change  his  course,  the  stars 
forget  to  shine,  ere  he  became  inconstant  to  his  Fanny.  To 
all  these  professions  of  love  the  unsuspecting  and  confiding 
girl  lent  a  willing  ear,  and  listened  and  listened  to  the 
fascinating  tale  again  and  again,  till  her  whole  soul  became 
absorbed  by  one  single  idea — imtil  she  found,  in  short,  that 
she  lived  for  Henry  Eaebum  alone. 

"Whether  Eaeburn  was  sincere  in  his  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  Fanny  Rutherford,  at  this  stage  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, we  cannot  say,  and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  was  a  circumstance  known  to  his  Creator  and  himself 
alone. 

The  yoimg  people,  however,  made  no  attempts  to  conceal 
their  mutual  attachment — at  least  Fanny  made  none  to 
conceal  hers.  Indeed,  the  guileless  simplicity,  and  open  and 
candid  natiu-e,  of  the  amiable  girl  rendered  her  incapable  of 
concealing  it.  Neither,  though  she  could,  would  she  have 
done  it :  her  sense  of  propriety  and  delicacy  of  feeling  would 
not  have  permitted  her. 

Fanny's  father  and  brothers,  therefore,  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  attachment  alluded  to;  and  although,  of  course, 
the  marriage  of  the  parties  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  their  present  circumstances,  yet,  as  Henry  was  likely  soon 
to  obtain  a  lucrative  situation  in  India,  it  was  a  very  pro- 
bable and  very  desirable  contingency;  and  with  this  pro- 
spective consideration,  Fanny's  father  did  not  disapprove  of 
her  choice,  as  young  Eaeburn  was  otherwise,  by  birth  and 
education,  a  perfectly  eligible  match  for  his  daughter.  All 
that  was  wanting  was  fortune;  and  this  was  a  desideratum 
which  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  of  Henry  soon 
supplying. 

When  we  said,  however,  that  the  visits  of  Fanny's  lover 
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were  acceptable  to  all  the  members  of  Mr  Rutherlords 
family,  we  said  fully  more  than  the  facts  warranted.  There 
was  one,  at  any  rate,  of  that  family  to  whom  these  visits 
were  not  only  not  acceptable,  but  positively  disagreeable. 
This  person  was  Fanny's  eldest  brother,  Edward.  Possessed 
of  more  penetration  than  his  father  or  younger  brother,  he 
had  perceived  something  in  the  character  of  RaebiuTi  which 
he  did  not  like,  and  which  struck  him  as  being  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  general  pretensions  and  professions.  He 
had,  in  short,  discovered  several  instances  of  selfishness  and 
want  of  principle  in  the  young  man,  which,  though  they 
were  but  of  a  trifling  nature,  had  early  imbued  him  with 
a  secret  prejudice  against  him;  and  this  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  to  his  own  family,  and  particularly  to  Fanny;  but, 
in  the  latter  case,  his  avowal  was  always  accompanied  by 
the  most  tender  expressions  of  affection  for  herself,  as  if  to 
convince  her  that  it  was  on  her  account  alone  that  he 
feared. 

One  day,  on  her  rettmiing  from  Mr  Raeburn's,  where  she 
had  been  to  an  entertainment,  and  when  Henry,  who  had 
accompanied  her  home,  had  just  left  the  house — 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  her  brother,  addressing  her  in  the 
blunt  way  peculiar  to  him,  and  taking  her  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  "  I  don't  like  that  fellow  Eaeburn.    I  would  not 
willingly  orneedlessly  say  any  thing  harsh  of  anyone  whom 
you  esteem ;  but  you  are  guileless,  Fanny,  and  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  the  world,  still  more  so  of  the  faithlessness 
of  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  have  yourjudgment  misled 
by  your  heart.    Be  cautious — be  guarded,  then,  Fanny. 
Do,  for  your  own  sake,  my  dear  sister,  be  cautious  how 
you  admit  this  man  to  tamper  with  your  affections." 

'•Edward  ["replied  Fanny,  bursting  into  tears,  "what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  solemn  objurgation?  I  have  never 
done,  and  never  will  do,  anything  without  my  father's 
consent  and  yours,  Edward.   Butsurely,  surely  you  judge 
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unfairlj'-  of  Henry,  Edward.    He  is  far  too  honourable  and 
upright  to  deceive  any  one,  much  less  • " 

"  You,  you  would  say,"  interrupted  her  brother. 

Fanny  blushed  shghtly,  and  went  on:  "  If  you  had  heard 
him,  as  I  have  oflcn  done,  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
duties  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  speak  of  the  rules 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct,  you  would  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion  of  him — I  am  sure  you  would, 
Edward." 

"  Simple  gud,  simple  girl ! "  said  her  brother.  "  He  speak 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other !  He  speak  of  the  rules 
which  ought  to  regiUate  our  conduct!"  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  sneer.  "  Well,  perhaps  it  is  all  right,  Fanny,"  he 
went  on;  "I  may  have  judged  harshly  of  Raeburn,  and  may 
be  doing  him  an  injustice;  but,  if  I  am,  I  never  was  more 
mistaken  in  a  man  in  my  life.  But,  Fanny,"  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  energy  of  manner,  "  here  I  swear — and  I  wish 
Raeburn  heard  the  oath — that,  if  he  deceive  or  injure  you, 
I  will  pursue  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — ay,  through  the 
snows  of  Greenland,  or  the  burning  deserts  of  the  tropics — 
and  seek  a  reparation  that  will  cost  the  lives  of  one  or  both 
of  us." 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl,  terrified 
at  the  fierce  looks  and  manner  of  her  brother,  yet  at  the 
same  time  throwing  herself  into  his  arms.  "  What  dread- 
ful language  is  this,  Edward?  What  grounds  on  earth  have 
you  for  anticipatmg  so  dreadfiJ  a  catastrophe?  I  am  sure 
you  have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  your  expressing  yoiu'self 
in  this  frightful  manner." 

"  I  Jiavo  not  said  that  I  anticipated  anything,  Fanny, 
regard)  ng  this  attachment  of  yours,"  replied  her  brother.  "  I 
spoke  only  hj-pothetically.  But,  fl'om  this  hour,  I  say  no 
more  on  the  subject.  I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  have 
said  will  not  be  without  its  efi'ect  upon  you,  Fanny.  You 
will  perceive,  my  dear  sister,"  he  added^  embracing  her  ten- 
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derly,  "that  it  is  my  affection,  and,  I  will  add,  my  fears, 
for  yon,  that  have  prompted  all  I  have  said." 

"  I  know  it,  Edward— I  know  it,"  replied  Fanny;  "  and 
I  am  grateful  to  you.  But  you  will  soon  learn  to  like 
Henry  better  than  you  now  do." 

"Woman,  woman— still  woman  to  the  last,"  said  her 
brother,  smiling.  "  But  do,  Fanny,  permit  what  I  have 
said  to  make  some  impression  on  you."  And  Edward  left 
the  apartment. 

Woman,  woman  stUl,  as  her  brother  had  said,  the  warm- 
hearted girl's  affections  for  Eaeburn  suffered  no  diminution 
whatever  from  what  had  just  passed  between  her  and  her 
brother.  In  truth,  as  such  interferences  almost  always  do, 
it  had  the  effect  rather  of  increasing  her  love,  by  placing  the 
object  of  her  affections— in  her  sight,  at  any  rate— in  the 
light  of  one  who  is  injured  by  being  harshly  judged  of 

"  My  Henry  deceive  me !"  she  thought  within  herself  on 
this  occasion— " impossible !  impossible!  That  kind  and 
gentle  look !— can  that  deceive?  That  benignant  smile  !— 
can  there  be  treachery  there?  That  frank  and  open  man- 
ner!—is  that  assumed?  No,  no,  Edward— you  wrong 
Henry;  you  do  indeed,  Edward.  You  wrong  him  griev- 
ously." 

Such  were  the  reflections  in  which  Fanny  Rutherford  in- 
dulged when  her  brother  had  left  her,  and  such  was  the 
effect  which  his  f&ars  and  suspicions  had  unon  her  unsus- 
pecting and  confiding  heart. 

We  have  already  informed  the  reader  that  Eaeburn  was 
at  this  time  waiting  for  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  This  appointment  he  at 
length  obtained,  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to 
proceed  immediately  to  London,  to  embark  for  his  new  desti- 
nation; and  with  this  order  he  complied,  after  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  Fanny,  to  whom  he  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  vowed  eternal  constancy  and  love.    It  is  al- 
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most  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  mutual  promise  to  maintain 
a  frequent  and  regular  correspondence  during  the  period  of 
their  separation  was  also  given  by  the  lovers.  But,  besides 
all  this,  a  distinct  arrangement,  to  which  Fanny's  father  and 
brothers  were  privy,  was  likewise  made,  that,  so  soon  as 
Henry  should  be  fairly  settled  in  India,  and  should  have 
ascertained  that  his  income  was  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a 
step,  Fanny,  being  previously  informed  of  this,  was  to  join 
him,  when  their  destinies  should  be  united. 

These  matters  arranged,  Henry  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  soon  after  embarked  for  Calcutta,  which  he  even- 
tually reached  in  safety,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  period  oc- 
cupied in  that  voyage. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Henry,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
wrote  to  Fanny,  and  gave  a  very  flattering  account  of  his 
situation  and  prospects,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  hope 
that  he  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  invite  her  to  come 
out  and  partake  his  good  fortune. 

This  letter  was  followed  in  due  time  by  another,  in  which 
the  same  sentiments  of  love  and  afi"ection  were  expressed; 
but  it  contained  a  less  flattering  account  of  his  circumstances. 
These,  the  writer  said,  had  scarcely  answered  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  from  them  on  his  first  arrival;  and  he 
feared,  if  they  did  not  improve,  that,  however  painful  their 
separation  was  to  him,  he  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
its  continuance  for  some  time,  as  he  could  not  think  of 
bringing  her  there,  so  far  from  her  home  and  her  friends, 
until  he  should  be  able  to  receive  her  in  a  manner  that 
would  more  unequivocally  bespeak  the  sincerity  of  his  love 
than  his  present  means  would  admit  of. 

These  two  letters,  as  we  have  said,  came  in  due  time; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  tenor  of  the  last, 
were  received  by  poor  Fanny  with  the  most  unfeigned  de- 
light. But,  when  the  time  came  round  that  another  letter 
should  have  reached  her  from  her  lover,  it  was  in  vain  that 
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the  affectionate  girl  looked  for  that  solace  to  her  wearied 
spirit.  Week  after  week  passed  away,  month  succeeded 
month,  and,  finally,  year  followed  year,  and  still  no  letter 
came,  to  raise  the  prostrate  and  withering  hopes  of  poor 
Fanny  Rutherford.  For  some  time  she  was  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  her  lover  was  dead;  for  she  could  not,  and 
would  not,  believe  that  her  Henry  was  faithless.  But  in 
this  belief — perhaps  the  least  afflicting  of  the  two— she  was 
not  permitted  long  to  remain;  for  it  was  ascertained,  through 
Henry's  father,  not  only  that  he  was  still  living,  but  that 
he  was  getting  on  prosperously,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  soon 
realising  a  fortune. 

Unwilling,  unwilling,  indeed,  was  poor  Fanny  to  believe 
this  account  of  Henry — but  it  was  certain;  and  this  cer- 
tainty of  the  neglectfulness,  or,  yet  worse,  faithlessness,  of 
her  lover  threatened  to  hurry  her  to  a  premature  grave. 

Nearly  three  years  had  now  passed  away  since  the  receipt 
of  her  last  letter  from  Henry;  and  she  had  long  given  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  hearing  from  him  again,  or  of  ever  being 
more  to  him  than  she  then  was.  While  sitting  alone,  how- 
ever, one  morning  about  this  period,  her  head  leaning  upon 
her  hand,  and  listlessly  gazing  through  a  window  that  over- 
looked the  approach  to  her  father's  house,  her  curiosity  was 
slightly  excited  by  observing  the  person  who  usually  brought 
the  letters  from  the  neighbouring  village  hurrying  with 
unwonted  speed  towards  the  house,  and,  as  she  approached 
nenrer,  waving  a  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand  towards 
Fanny.  In  an  instant  the  blood,  which  had  long  forsaken 
the  poor  girl's  cheeks,  rushed  back  to  its  forgotten  reposito- 
ries. Her  heart  beat  fast  and  thick,  and  a  violent  tremor 
seized  on  her  whole  emaciated  frame.  The  letter  was,  and 
she  now  knew  it,  from  Henry  Eaeburn. 

Having  got  possession  of  the  intensely-interesting  docu- 
ment, she  rushed  with  it  up-stairs  to  her  own  apartment, 
bolted  the  door,  and  flung  herself  down  on  a  bed;  laying,  at 
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the  same  time,  the  letter,  which,  from  excessive  agitation, 
she  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  open,  on  a  small  table 
beside  her.  Having,  however,  in  a  few  minutes  regained 
as  much  composure  as  she  conceived  would  enable  her  to 
venture  on  the  exciting  task  of  perusing  the  letter,  she  arose, 
seized  it  convulsively,  and  staggered  with  it  unfolded  in  her 
grasp  towards  the  window,  where  she  began  to  read.  The 
letter  commenced  thus — 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  Faist^y,— What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  Cruel,  cruel  girl,  it  is  now  precisely  two  years 
and  a-half  since  I  received  yom*  last  letter,  although  I  have 
written  to  you  at  least  six  or  seven  times  diuing  that  period. 
What  a  relief,  Fanny,  it  would  be  to  my  mind,  to  know 
that  these  letters  of  mine  had  miscarried — that  they  had 
never  reached  you ! — for,  in  that  case,  I  might  still  hope, 
still  believe,  that  my  Fanny  was  faithful.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
this  hope  that  I  live;  for,  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years  going  from  place  to  place,  at  a  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  my  letters — all  of 
which  were  despatched  from  these  remote  residences — have 
never  found  their  way  to  you." 

The  writer  then  went  on,  praying  Fanny  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  relieving  his  mind  on  this,  to  him,  he  said,  most 
painful  subject.  After  a  good  deal  more  to  similar  purpose, 
he  continued — 

"  Will  my  Fanny  not  take  it  amiss— she  will  not,  I  know, 
if  she  still  be  to  me  as  she  once  was,  and  what  I  still 
am  to  her — if  I  request  her  to  send  me  her  portrait? — 
that,  since  fortune  still  denies  me  the  happiness  of  contem- 
plating the  original,  I  may,  as  I  assm-edly  will,  find  some 
consolation  in  possessing  the  copy.  I  will  then,"  continued 
the  writer,  "  have  you  present  to  my  corporeal  eye,  as  you 
are,  and  have  constantly  been,  to  my  mental  vision.  En- 
closed, my  dearest  Fanny,  you  have  a  draft  for  twenty 
guineas,  which  please  apply  to  the  purpose  just  expressed, 
and  let  there  not  be  a  moment  lost  in  forwarding  me  your 
beloved  picture." 

The  writer  then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  expected  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  invite  her  out  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
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or  so;  and  ultimately  finished  by  a  repetition  of  the  most 
tender  expressions  of  affection  and  love. 

When  Fanny  liad  completed  the  perusal  of  this,  to  her, 
most  gratifying  letter — that  is,  after  slie  had  read  it  at  least 
six  times  over— she  rushed  wildly  down-stairs  in  quest  of 
her  brother  Edward;  and  having  foimd  him,  "See,  see, 
Edward!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  girl,  forcing  the  letter 
into  his  hands;  "read  that,  Edward,  and  acknowledge,  my 
brother,  the  injustice  which  you  and  all  of  us  have  done  to 
Henry.  I  knew,  I  linew,"  she  went  on,  "  my  Henry  would 
not  deceive  me.  .  I  felt  assured  that  his  silence  and  seeming 
neglect  would  one  day  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
without  impugning  his  honour." 

To  these  expressions  of  joy,  and  delight,  and  confidence, 
Fanny's  brother  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  coolly  to  read 
the  letter  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands;  and  greatly 
disappointed  was  the  poor  girl,  who  was  watching  his  coun- 
tenance with  the  most  intense  interest,  while  he  read,  to 
find  that  the  contents  seemed  to  excite  in  him  no  emotion 
whatever.  When  he  finished— "  Well,  Fanny,"  he  said, 
dryly,  at  the  same  time  carelessly  returning  her  the  letter, 
"  it's  all  very  well.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Kaeburn  is  not 
altogether  the  man  I  feared  he  was.  He  seems  to  think  of 
you  with  unabated  regard  stiU,  Fanny." 

"  Oh  yes,  Edward !— oh  yes !  I  knew  Henry  would  not 
deceive  me !"  again  repeated  the  unsuspectmg  and  delighted 

girl. 

Edward,  as  we  have  already  said,  tenderly  loved  Fanny; 
and  it  was  this  regard  for  her  that  prevented  him  say- 
ing all  ho  thought  of  the  letter  he  had  just  read.  Ho 
would  not,  for  any  consideration,  have  damped  the  feelings 
of  joy  and  happiness  which  it  had  inspired  in  the  bosom  of 
his  sister,  by  making  any  remarks  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency of  that  kind;  but  he  could  not  help  observing  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  such  observations.    He  saw,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  Raebum's  assertion  that  he  had  written  several 
letters  to  Fanny  was  a  downright  falsehood,  or,  at  best,  of 
a  very  suspicious  character;  for  his  father — who  lived,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect  we  have  already  said,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  frequently  met  with— had 
never  made  any  complaint  of  any  interruption  in  his  son's 
correspondence;  and  he  (Edward),  moreover,  knew  that 
Henry's  father  had  received  many  letters  from  him  during 
the  very  period  of  the  suspension  of  his  correspondence  with 
Fanny.  It  therefore  appeared  extremely  odd  to  him  that 
all  the  letters  addressed  to  the  one  should  have  miscarried, 
while  all  those  addressed  to  the  other  had  reached  their 
destination  in  safety,  and  in  due  course  of  time.  In  the 
next  place,  Edward  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  general 
tenor  of  the  letter  was  forced  and  unnatural;  and,  lastly, 
that  procrastination  was  apparently  still  the  object  of  the 
writer,  notwithstanding  his  having  vaguely  named  a  period 
when  he  should  invite  Fanny  to  share  his  fortunes  as  his 
wife. 

All  this  Edward  perceived  in  the  letter  in  question;  but 
the  worst  he  thought  of  it  was,  that  Eaeburn  had  for  a 
time  forgotten  his  sister,  probably  in  a  temporary  regard  for 
another,  and  that  his  affection  for  her  having  returned,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  atone  for  his  negligence  or  infidelity; 
and,  under  this  impression,  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
subterfuge  to  which  Raeburn  had  had  recourse,  to  account 
for  his  silence;  and,  in  these  views  of  the  matter,  Edward's 
father  and  brother  concurred. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  Henry's  letter, 
Fanny,  though  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh,  and  had  her  likeness  taken  there  in 
miniature.  On  her  return,  the  picture  was  carefully  packed 
in  a  small  box  or  case,  and,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Fanny,  despatched  to  its  remote  destination.  In  this  letter, 
the  poor  girl,  in  allusion  to  the  portrait,  said— "I  have,  in 
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compliance  with  your  wishes,  Senry,  sent  you  my  portrait; 
but  I  fear  it  will  sadly  disappoint  you;  for  a  more  unpro- 
pitious  time  for  transferring  my  miserable  countenance  to 
canvas  (I  believe,  however,  in  this  case  it  is  ivory)  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen;  for  I  have  been  extremely  ill 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  am  yet  very  far  from  being  well. 
I  have  been  broken-hearted,  Henry,  and  have  been  labour- 
ing under  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  of  all  diseases— a 
crushed  and  broken  spirit," 

Thus  did  the  poor  girl  allude  to  the  misery  which  Eae- 
burn's  neglect  had  entailed  on  her.    Her  delicacy  forbade 
her  saying  more,  and  her  candid  and  confiding  disposition 
■would  not  permit  her  to  say  less. 
H      Leaving  matters  in  this  state  at  Rose  Vale  (the  name  of 
Mr  Eutherford's  residence),  we  will,  with  the  reader's  con- 
sent, embark  in  the  same  ship  with  Fanny's  portrait,  and 
proceed  to  the  East  Indies,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  Avhat, 
at  this  period,  was  the  general  conduct,  character,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  him  for  whom  that  picture  was  intended. 
Having  done  this— an  easy  matter  with  you  and  us,  good 
reader,  though  no  trifling  affair  to  others— we  shall  find 
Raebm-n  residing  in  a  very  handsome  house  at  Calcutta; 
and  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  in  that  house,  wc  shall  find  the  portrait  of 
Fanny  Rutherford  suspended — and  well  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction was  this  likeness  of  the  lovely  girl.    Beautiful !  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  in  her  sadness!— for  the  painter  had 
been  faithful;  and  bat  too  plainly  did  that  pictiu-e  tell  of 
sorrow  and  of  suffering — "  of  hope  deferred,  that  maketh 
the  heart  sick."    Nor  did  Henry  Eaeburn  seem  insensible 
to  the  beauty  expressed  in  that  little  picture.    To  every  one 
who  visited  him  he  showed  it,  with  an  air  of  exultation  and 
triumph;  pressed  on  their  notice  the  soft  expression  of  the 
fine  dark  eye,  the  light,  delicate,  and  well-arched  eyebrow, 
the  ruby  lip,  and  elegantly-formed  nose  and  chin.    But,  be 
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it  remarked— and  it  was  an  odd  circumstance — it  was  to 
the  young  unmarried  men  alone  who  visited  him  that  he 
showed  the  picture,  and  that  he  thus  dwelt  on  tlie  details 
of  its  beauties.  Strange  distinction  this — to  the  unmarried 
alone  that  he  showed  the  picture,  and  enlarged  on  the 
attractions  of  its  subject !  What  does  this  mean?  Much, 
much  it  means;  and  a  darker  or  more  atrocious  meaning 
never  disgraced  the  act  of  man.  But  we  will  leave  the  full 
explanation  of  this  atrocity  to  be  developed  by  the  progress 
of  our  story. 

"Ah!  you  dogs,  you!"  Eaeburn  would  say,  with  well- 
affected  jocularity,  to  his  friends  of  the  description  already 
mentioned,  when  showing  them  Fanny's  portrait,  "isn't 
that  a  pretty  girl,  now  1  and  am  not  I  a  lucky  fellow  to  have 
secured  the  affections  of  so  charming  a  woman"?  What 
would  you  give,  you  rogues,  you,  for  such  a  creature  as  that 
for  a  wife?"  Then,  holding  the  portrait  aloft,  "Come,  say 
now,  gentlemen,  what  would  you  give  for  her,  suppose  I 
was  wiUing  to  part  with  her;  which,  perhaps,  I  am,  if  I 
could  get  a  fair  price  for  my  right.  Bid  for  her,  gentlemen, 
bid  for  her!"  he  would  say,  laughingly,  and  affecting  to 
make  a  joke  of  the  matter.  "  I  wiU  put  her  up  to  sale, 
and  warrant  the  stock  to  be  equal  to  the  sample!"  "A 
thousand  rupees!"  "Thank  you,  John,  Very  well  for  a 
beginning!  Get  on,  gentlemen,  get  on."  " Two  thousand ! 
three  thousand!"  " That's  it.  Go  it,  my  spirited  lads,  go 
it;  but  she's  worth  six  times  the  money  yet."  "Eight 
thousand!  ten  thousand!"  "Ay,  now  you  get  on  bravely, 
and  are  approaching  the  mark,  though  still  at  a  great 
distance  from  it."  "  Fifteen  thousand !  twenty  thousand !" 
"Very  well— twenty  thousand!  Twenty  thousand,  gen- 
tlemen! Will  no  one  bid  more!  Why,  Tom,  I  thought 
you  were  a  better  judge  of  female  beauty  than  to  allow  such 
a  bargain  as  this  to  slip  through  your  fingers!"  "  Twenty- 
five  thousand !"    "Well  done.  Tom;  I  knew  you  were  a 
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lad  of  spirit,  and  had  too  much  of  the  knight-errant  in 
you  to  allow  a  fair  lady  like  this  to  be  knocked  down  below 
her  value.  Twenty -fivo  thousand  rupees — once,  twice, 
thrice !  There,  down  she  goes—  she's  yours,  Tom;  pay  me 
the  money,  and  I'll  order  her  out  for  you  by  the  first  ship." 

This  was  a  scene  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Eaeburn's 
house,  when  a  number  of  young  fellows  had  got  together 
there,  and  something  very  like  it  was  repeated  to  each  of 
them  individually  when  they  chanced  to  call  alone;  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  one  of  them— a  ]Mr  Cressingham,  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  who  held  one  of  the  highest  civil  situations 
in  India,  and  who  was  enormously  wealthy.  This  was 
Eaeburn's  friend,  Tom,  as  he  familiarly  called  him;  and  to 
him  he  was  especially  eloquent  and  importunate  on  the 
subject  of  Fanny's  beauty. 

"Well,  hang  me  if  she  an't  a  devilish  pretty  creature 
that,  after  all!"  said  Tom  Cressingham  to  Raebum,  as  they 
one  day  sat  alone  smoking  their  hookahs  in  the  apartment 
in  which  Fanny's  portrait  hung,  and  on  which  he  was  list- 
lessly gazing. 

"That  she  is,  Tom,"  repHed  Eaeburn;  "wouldn't  you 
fancy  such  a  girl  as  that,  now,  for  a  wife,  Tom?" 

"Faith  and  I  would,  Harry;  I'd  give  ten  thousand  ru- 
pees for  such  a  wife." 

"  You're  coming  down  in  yom*  price,  Tom,"  replied  Eae- 
burn; "you  offered  twenty-five  thousand  for  her  the  other 
night." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  would  give  that  sum  for  her, 
after  aU,  Harry;  for  she's  certainly  a  delightful-looking 
creature.  But  why  don't  you  bring  out  the  gai,  and  marry 
her  at  once  yom'self,  Harry?" 

"Umph!"  ejaculated  Eaeburn,  "that  woiddn't  be  alto- 
gether so  convenient  just  now.  You  know  I'm  confoundedly 
in  debt,  Tom"  (this  was  but  too  true;  for  he  was  grossly 
dissipated,  and  was  lirving  in  a  style  far  beyond  liis  income), 
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"  and  must  clear  my  feet  a  bit  before  I  think  of  marrying. 
Besides,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  Tom,  I  don't  care  much  about 
standing  to  my  Scotch  bargain  i\i  that  matter;  and,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  wish  you,  or  some  one  else,  would  relieve 
me  of  it,  by  taking  the  girl  oflF  my  hands;  giving  me,  of 
course,  a  handsome  consideration  for  my  right  in  the  pro- 
perty." 

This  was  said  jokingly;  but  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that 
the  speaker  would  not  care  to  be  thought  serious;  and  this 
Cressingham  perceived. 

"  Harry,"  he  said,  "  are  you  in  earnest?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  Eaeburn;  "  never  was  more 
in  earnest  in  my  life," 

"  Then  I'm  your  man,  Harry,  if  we  can  agree  about  the 
terms,"  rejoined  Cressingham.  "  What  say  you  about  the 
consideration." 

"  Wliy,  I  don't  know;  you  see  she  is  a  very  handsome 
girl,  Tom ;  and,  on  the  word  cf  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you. 
she  is  as  amiable  as  she  is  lovely." 

"  Well,  at  a  word,  Harry,"  said  Cressingham,  "  Til  g-vp 
you  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  money,  the  day  that 
woman  becomes  my  wife;  you  being  at  the  expense  of 
bringing  her  out,  and  managing  all  that  part  of  the  business." 

*'  Done !"  said  Raeburn. 

"  Done ! "  said  Cressingham.  And  they  struck  hands  upon 
the  bargain. 

Raebiu-n's  villany,  good  reader,  is  now  before  you  fully 
and  fairly.  The  conversation  just  recorded  was  no  joke, 
but,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  downright  earnest;  and  it 
will  readily  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  a  piece  of  more 
heartless  depra.vity  is  not  upon  record.  Neither,  we  beg  to 
assure  the  reader,  is  this  villany  imaginary,  nor  the  charac- 
ter of  Raeburn  the  invention  of  fancy.  The  villany  was 
octually  perpetrated,  and  the  villain  actually  lived. 

Fanny's  portrait  had  been  sent  for  for  the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  turning  it  to  the  account  to  which  we  have  seen  it 
applied.  He  had  sent  for  it  that  he  might  exhibit  it  as  a 
eample  of  goods  which  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  v/hich  he 
meant  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  it  was  with  this 
view — with  the  view  of  finding  a  purchaser— that  he  had 
hung  the  portrait  of  his  victim  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
had  urged  on  the  notice  of  his  visiters  the  various  beauties 
which  it  displayed. 

To  return  to  our  tale.  Eaeburn  and  Cressingham— the 
latter,  we  need  hardly  say,  being  nearly  as  unprincipled  as 
the  former — having  come  to  the  understanding  which  we 
have  just  detailed,  Eaeburn  insisted  that  their  bargain 
should  be  expressed  on  paper;  that  is,  that  Cressingham 
should  bind  himself  by  a  written  document  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  transaction — in  other  words,  should  bind  himself  to 
pay  the  ^5000  on  the  day  Fanny  became  his  wife;  although 
with  what  face  he  could  produce  such  a  document  in  a  court 
of  justice  to  enforce  his  claim,  in  the  event  of  Cressingham 
evading  it,  it  certainly  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  But,  desirous 
of  being  secure  in  the  meantime,  on  such  a  d/jcument  as  that 
alluded  to,  he  insisted;  and  it  was  instantly  given  him. 

This  part  of  the  transaction  settled,  it  was  Raeburn's 
business  to  manage  the  rest:— the  first  step  of  which  was  to 
get  Fanny  out;  the  next,  to  get  her  palmed  upon  Cressing- 
ham; and  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  it. 

As  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  villain,  hcv^vrpr, 
will  be  more  strikingly  exhibited  by  shifting  the  scene  once 
more  to  Eose  Vale,  we  request  the  reader  to  accompany  us 
thither  for  a  moment. 

The  year  had  a  good  while  expired,  which  Eaeburn  had 
fixed  on,  in  his  last  letter  to  Fanny,  as  the  period  when  he 
should  send  for  her  to  join  him  at  Calcutta;  and  the  poor 
girl  was  looking  fondly  and  anxiously  for  the  promised  in- 
vitation; but,  for  several  months,  she  was  again  doomed  to 

Buffer  all  the  pains  of  suspense  and  disappointment.    From 

c2 
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this',  however,  she  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  appearance 
of  the  long-expected  letter.  This,  like  all  its  predecessors, 
was  filled  with  the  most  tender  expressions  of  regard  and 
esteem.  "  It  is  now,"  said  the  writer,  "  with  the  most  heart- 
felt—nay, this  is  far  too  tame  a  phrase— it  is  with  a  delight, 
my  beloved  Fanny,  which  I  cannot  find  language  to  express 
— that  I  inform  you,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  I  now 
find  myself  warrant  me  in  inviting  you  out  to  share  my 
fortunes.  I  enclose  a  draft  for  £l50,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  your  passage,  and  other  contingencies  connected  with  it; 
-nd  I  beg  of  you,  my  dearest,  dearest  Fanny,  as  you  value 
my  happiness,  nay,  my  existence,  to  lose  no  time  in  coming 
out  to  me;  for  I  will  be  miserable  tiU  you  arrive."  To  this 
was  added  a  great  many  particular  directions,  as  to  Fanny's 
best  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  business  of  her  embarkation; 
and  again  the  writer  resumed  the  strain  of  adulation  with 
which  he  had  begun;  and  with  this  strain,  also,  he  finally 
ended. 

As  in  the  former  case,  Fanny  instantly  put  this  letter  into 
the  hands  of  her  brother  Edward;  and  again  she  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  it  was  read  without  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction.  Neither  was  it  much  more  grati- 
fying to  her  father  and  younger  brother.  But  their  feelings 
regarding  it  proceeded  chiefly  from  then*  reluctance  to  part 
with  Fanny,  and  to  her  going  alone  on  so  long  and  dreary  a 
voyage;  but  neither  they,  nor  Edward,  even  with  his  more 
serious  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  felt  that  they  would  be 
warranted  in  preventing  Fanny  from  availing  herself  of  the 
apparent  good  fortune  Avhich  she  was  now  invited  to  par- 
take. They  felt  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
the  amiable  girl,  to  exercise  any  such  authority  over  her 
fortunes  and  afiections;  and,  therefore,  though  it  was  not 
without  great  reluctance,  they  finally  consented  to  her  de- 
parture. This  conceded,  and  every  necessary  preparation 
for  the  voyage  being  in  a  few  days  completed,  Edward  ao 
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companied  Fanuy  to  London,  saw  hei:  on  board  of  an  East 
Indiaman  that  was  about  to  sail  for  Calcutta,  and  having 
consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  captain,  bade  her  an  affec- 
tionate adieu.  In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  the  ship 
was  under  weigh;  and  Fanny  Rutherford  had  commenced 
her  ill-starred  voyage  to  the  East. 

On  the  ship's  arrival  at  Calcutta,  which  she  reached  in 
safety  and  in  due  course  of  time,  amongst  the  first  persons 
who  came  on  board  of  her  were  Raeburli  and  Cressingham. 
Fanny  was  down  below  in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  act  of  pack- 
ing a  small  trunk,  preparatory  to  her  going  ashore,  when 
Raeburn  entered.  The  moment  the  poor  girl  saw  hirn,  she 
flew  towards  him,  with  an  expression  of  the  wildest  delight. 
But,  oh!  fond  and  confiding  heart,  what  a  shock  was  it  to 
thee — what  a  withering  sensation  was  thine— when  you  found 
your  warm  and  generous  impulses  received  with  a  cold  and 
distant  civiUty ! — for  in  such  manner  did  Raeburn  now  re- 
ceive the  gentle,  affectionate,  and  unsuspecting  girl,  who  had 
crossed  the  "  rude  ocean,"  left  kindred  and  home,  to  foUow 
his  fortunes— the  fortunes  of  the  man  she  loved — in  a  far 
distant  land. 

In  this  atrocious  conduct  of  Raeburn's  there  was  policy 
as  weU  as  natural  heartlessness;  for  he  was  desirous  of 
disgusting  her  with  his  coldness,  and  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  addresses  of  Cressingham.  Of  this  part  of  the 
villain's  design,  Fanny  was,  of  course,  utterly  ignorant;  but 
the  quick  discerning  eye  of  love  enabled  her  instantly  to 
detect  the  brutal  and  ungracious  manner  of  Raeburn,  so 
diff'erent  from  what  she  had  expected;  and  the  discovery  fell 
upon  her  spirit  with  the  most  deadly  effect.  She,  however, 
■  made  no  complaint;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  manner  of 
her  reception  by  her  deceiver  had  sunk  deep  into  her  heart. 
Poor  Fanny  proceeded  with  the  packing  of  her  little  trunk 
in  silence— a  silence  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  sigh, 
long  drawn,  and  heavy  laden  with  grief.    Tftirs,  too,  might 
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have  been  detected  steeling  down  her  cheeks,  were  it  not 
that  she  kept  her  head,  purposely,  too  closely  over  the  trunk 
to  permit  their  being  seen.  In  the  "work,  too,  in  which  she 
wag  employed,  be  it  observed,  Raeburn  did  not  oflferher  the 
smallest  assistance,  but  continued  walking  up  and  down  the 
cabin,  whistling  carelessly,  and  looking  at  the  prints  with 
which  the  walls  were  hung. 

This  was  the  scene,  then,  in  the  cabin,  when  Raeburn. 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter-an-hour  or  so  from  the  time  of 
his  first  descending,  suddenly,  and  without  givmg  Fanny  the 
least  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  cabin-stair,  and  called  loudly  on  Cressingham,  who  was 
on  deck.    Cressingham  appeared  at  the  cabin-door. 

"Why  don't  you  come  down?"  said  Raeburn.  And  he 
.  followed  up  this  query  with  a  significant  wink 

"  Why,  I  waited  till  I  should  be  called,"  rephed  Cressing- 
ham, with  a  knowing  smile;  at  the  same  time,  commencing 
his  descent  into  the  cabin. 

"  Mr  Cressingham,  Fanny,"  said  Raeburn,  when  the  for- 
mer came  down — "  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine." 

Fanny,  before  raising  her  head  from  the  trunk,  hun-iedly 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  stood  up  to  receive  the  stranger;  but  it 
was  wholly  out  of  the  poor  girl's  power  thus  suddenly  to  re- 
gain her  composiu-e,  or  to  obliterate  from  her  countenance 
the  traces  of  the  miserable  feelings  with  which  her  soul  was 
agonised.  These  remained  but  too  plain;  and  were  at  once 
detected  by  Cressingham,  who,  in  place  of  being  moved  to 
compassion  by  them  for  the  unhappy  girl,  looked  on  them 
as  welcome  indications  of  feelings  that  promised  to  favour 
his  own  advances;  inasmuch  as  they  bespoke  a  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Fanny,  at  once  with  her  situation  and 
with  Raebiurn. 

It  being  now  Cressingham's  time  to  begin  the  performance 
of  his  part  of  the  nefarious  plot,  he  advanced  towards  Miss 
R^:therford  w4th  one  of  his  most  gracious  loolcs,  and  wel- 
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corned  her  to  Calcutta.  Then,  placiug  himself  in  a  chair 
directly  opposite  to  her,  and  leaning  forward  towards  her, 
till  he  had  nearly  thi'ust  his  head  into  her  face,  he  began  a 
strain  of  the  most  impertinent  adulation,  not  unmingled 
with  expressions  of  a  less  harmless  character.  These  last 
did  not  escape  Fanny,  who  deeply  felt  the  insult  they  in- 
volved, although  she  was  already  too  much  humbled  in  spirit 
to  resent  them. 

Wlien  Cressingham  had  taken  up  the  position  described, 
and  had  begim  the  nauseous  badinage  alluded  to,  Eaeburn, 
on  some  trilUng  pretence,  left  the  cabin  and  went  on  deck. 
The  motive  for  this  proceeding  will  at  once  present  itself  to 
the  reader.  Cressingham,  finding  himself  thus  left  alone 
with  Fanny,  was  proceeding  to  use  other  liberties  than  those 
of  speech;  and  had  already,  with  the  most  impudent  fami- 
liarity, thrown  one  of  his  arms  around  Miss  Rutherford's 
neck,  when,  with  a  violent  effort,  she  extricated  herself  from 
him,  and  rushed,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  alarm,  up 
the  cabin-stair,  calling  on  Henry,  who  was  at  the  moment 
standing  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  directly  opposite  the 
cabin-door. 

Guessing,  or  rather  knowing  very  well,  the  cause  of 
Fanny's  outcry  and  terror,  he  went  towards  her,  and  sternly 
and  angrily  asked  her,  ""What  she  made  all  this  noise  for !" 

"0  Henry!  Henry!"  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl,  "take 
me  out  of  this,  take  me  out  of  this.  Let  us  go  on  shore, 
Henry,  dkectly.  Do,  do,  let  us  go  on  shore;  for  I  will  not 
go  down  into  that  cabin  again." 

"Pooh,  you  silly  fool,  you!"  replied  Eaeburn,  harshly. 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?  Don't  you  like  Cressingham? 
He's  an  excellent  fellow,  only  a  little  rough  or  so,  now  and 
then;  but  not  a  pin  the  worse  for  that.  Why,  he's  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  richest  fellows  in  Calcutta,  and  half  the 
girls  in  the  town  are  cocking  their  caps  at  him." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  or  of  Mr  Cressingham,  Henry»." 
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replied  Fanny.  "  All  that  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  take  me  im- 
mediately ashore." 

With  this  request  Eaeburn,  seeing  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  push  matters  further  at  that  moment,  sulkily 
complied.  A  boat  was  ordered  alongside.  Fanny's  luggage 
was  placed  in  it,  and  she,  Eaeburn,  and  Cressingham,  were 
forthwith  rowed  on  shore,  where,  the  moment  they  landed, 
the  latter,  after  whispering  something  into  Raeburn's  ear, 
and  offering  some  ineffectual  attempts  at  making  his  peace 
with  Miss  Paitlierford,  left  them. 

Where,  now,  does  the  reader  imagine,  did  Eaeburn  con- 
duct the  unliappy  victim  of  his  villany.  To  his  own  splen- 
did mansion?  No.  To  a  decent  hotel,  then?— or,  probably, 
he  consigned  he :  to  the  care  of  some  repectable  female  friend 
or  acquaintance  ?  Neither  of  these  did  the  heartless  ruffian 
do.  He  took  her  to  a  mean  lodging,  in  one  of  the  meanest 
parts  of  the  town,  pleading  some  lame  apology  for  not  tak- 
ing her  to  his  own  house;  and  there  left  her  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  without  a  word  of  consolation  or  comfort,  or  of 
kindness.  He  said,  however,  before  going  away,  that  he 
would  again  call  in  the  evening,  and  would,  in  the  mean- 
time, send  a  female  domestic  from  his  own  house,  to  attend 
her,  together  with  some  necessaries. 

It  would  be  a  vain,  an  idle  task,  to  attempt  to  describe 
what  were  the  unfortunate  girl's  feelings,  now  that  the 
hideous  truth,  that  she  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed, 
though  with  what  view  she  could  not  conjecture,  stood  un- 
disguised before  her.  They  were  dreadful,  too  excruciating, 
too  exquisitely  agonising,  to  be  expressed  in  words  or  in 
wailing.  Their  effect  was  to  benumb  every  faculty,  and  to 
prostrate  every  sense;  and,  as  one  thus  afflicted,  sat  poor 
Fanny  Rutherford  in  a  chair,  at  the  window  of  her  shabby 
apartment. 

That  evening,  the  first  of  her  arrival,  Eaeburn,  contrary 
to  his  promise,  did  not  again  visit  her;  but  Cressingham 
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came  in  his  place,  and  dreadful  was  the  result  of  this  un- 
welcome visit  on  the  poor  giiTs  frame.  It  instantly  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  that  disease  of  the  mind  under  which  she  was 
already  labouring. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  apartment,  she  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  rushed  frantically  to  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  room,  in  the  greatest  terror,  calling  on  the  intruder  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  not  to  come  near  her-^not  to  approach 
her.  "Leave  me,  leave  me!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  agony.  "If  there  be  the  smallest  portion  of  huma- 
nity in  your  nature,  you  will  leave  me  instantly.  For  the 
love  of  Heaven,"  she  again  repeated,  "  and  of  all  that  you 
hold  dear,  leave  me !  I  am  deceived  and  betrayed  by  him 
in  whom  I  prrt  all  my  earthly  trust.  Oh !  my  father,  my 
brothers,  if  ye  knew  of  this.  But  you  will  never  know  it; 
for  I  will  never  see  you  again.    Never,  never,  never ! " 

The  extreme  agitation,  the  terror  and  outcries  of  the  un- 
fbrtunate  girl,  at  once  arrested  Cressingham's  progress,  and 
brought  several  persons  that  were  in  the  house  around  herj 
and  by  these  last— Cressingham  having  sneaked  ofif,  without 
saying  a  word— it  was  judged  advisable  to  send  immediately 
for  medical  assistance,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Nor 
was  it  unnecessary;  for  a  strong  fever  had  already  seized 
on  the  poor  young  lady,  and  was  rapidly  exhausting  her 
strength. 

The  medical  gentleman  sent  for  instantly  attended,  and 
ordered  Miss  Eutherford  to  be  put  to  bed.  He  then  pre- 
scribed for  her  as  for  one  whose  danger  he  considered  immi- 
nent; and  he  was  not  mistaken.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
unfortunate  girl,  from  whom  he  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  her 
melancholy  story,  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  calle, 
in  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  arrest  the  progress  of  th, 
fatal  disease  under  which  she  was  labouring.  Night  an. 
day  he  attended  her,  during  her  severe  but  brief  illness,  and 
not  only  employed  his  own  skill  to  save  her,  but  that  of 
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some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
town,  whom  he  brought  to  his  assistance. 

But  all  human  efforts  were  vain.  From  hour  to  hour,  the 
fevr  went  on,  increasing  alarmingly,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionable diminution  of  the  pooi  patient's  strength,  until, 
at  length,  the  awful  and  fatal  crisis  arrived.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  after  her  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Fanny 
Rutherford  breathed  her  last,  surrounded  with  strangers, 
and  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  where  was  the  master  ruffian  all  this  time?  How 
was  he  employed,  and  how  did  he  feel,  while  this  dreadful 
and  affecting  scene  was  enacting?  "Why,  he  was  giving  him- 
self very  little  concern  about  it,  further  than  that  which 
proceeded  from  his  fears  for  his  £5000. 

He  had  indeed  called  two  or  three  times  at  Fanny's  lodg- 
ings during  her  illness,  to  inquire  for  her,  and  had  even 
sent  her  some  cordials — cordials,  alas!  of  which  she  had 
never  partaken — from  his  own  house;  but  more  than  tliis 
he  had  not  done,  nor  in  any  other  way  had  he  evinced 
the  smallest  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  victim  of  his 
villany. 

Raeburn  knew  that  Fanny's  illness  was  of  a  dangerous  na- 
ture—but he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  to  terminate  as  it  did 
so  soon;  and  it  was  under  this  mistaken  impression  that  he 
and  Cressingham  called  at  Fanny's  lodgings  on  the  very 
evening  on  which  she  died,  and,  as  it  happened,  within  a 
few  minutes  after  that  melancholy  event  had  taken  place. 

Having  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  which  was  slowly 
opened  to  him  by  the  lodging-house-keeper  herself— 

"How  is  your  patient  to-night,  lady?"  he  said,  addi'ess- 
ing  the  latter,  smilingly. 

"  She  is  well,  sir — she  is  w^ell,"  replied  the  woman,  in 
whom  Fanny's  gentle  nature  and  hard  fote— of  which  she, 
too,  had  gathered  something  during  the  unfortunate  girl's 
fits  of  delirium— had  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy, 
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"  She  is  -well !— she  is  well !"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron  as  she  spoke.    "  She's  in  heaven,  sir !" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Raeburn,  in  a  tone  of  voice  startling 
from  its  hollowness,  and  becoming  deadly  pale;  his  mean 
and  dastardly  soul  instantly  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
guilt  with  which  he  felt  this  dreadful  intelligence  burden- 
ing it.    "  What !  she's  not  dead  1 " 

"But  she  is  though,"  replied  the  woman;  "and  there's 
an  avenging  God  above  that  will  seek  out  and  make  a  terror 
and  example  of  those  who  have  been  the  cause  of  tliis  poor 
guTs  death." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman?"  said  Eaebum,  in  an  alarm 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  and  which  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  villany  was  now  suflBcient  to  excite  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing degree;  "you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  died  by 
violence?" 

"I  know  what  I  know,  Mr  Eaebui'n,"  rejoined  the  lodg- 
ing-house-keeper, "  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  the 
matter."    And  she  turned  into  the  house. 

Having  by  no  means  any  wish  to  renew  the  conversation, 
Eaeburn  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  woman's  retiring  into  the  house,  to  sneak  off,  which  he 
did,  and  joined  his  friend  Crcssingham,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  at  a  little  distance. 

"She's  dead,  Crcssingham!— she's  dead!"  he  said,  in 
great  ai^itation,  as  he  approached  the  latter. 

"Dead !"  exclaimed  Cressingham— "  is  it  possible?  Why, 
then,  Harry,  your  £5000  are  gone,  and  you  have  been  a 
villain  for  nothing." 

"A  villain,  did  you  say,  Cressingham?"  repeated  Eae- 
burn, his  lips  pale  and  quivering  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes;  surely  a  villain— a  double-dyed  villain !"  reiterated 
the  former.  "  Did  you  ever  imagine  you  were  anything 
else  ?  My  share  in  the  transaction  is  bad  enough — I  allow 
it;  but  it's  nothing  to  yours,  Eaeburn — nothing;  for  I  would 
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assurerlly  have  married  the  girl,  if  she  ■would  have  had  me. 
My  conduct  in  the  business  was  perhaps  that  of  a  profligate; 
but  yours — yours,  Raeburn — was  unquestionably  that,"  re- 
peated Cressingham,  coolly  and  considerately — "  that  of  a 
double-dyed  villain."  Saying  this,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  him. 

The  instances  just  mentioned  were  the  first  and  the  only 
ones  in  which  Eaeburn  had  yet  suffered  the  martyrdom  of 
hearing  the  opinion  of  others  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
Miss  Rutherford;  but  this  was  a  species  of  torture  to  which 
he  was  now  to  be  frequently  exposed.  On  this  very  occa- 
sion, he  had  not  proceeded  twenty  yards  from  the  place 
where  Cressingham  had  left  him,  when  he  encountered  the 
medical  gentleman  who  had  been  attending  his  victim.  This 
person,  conjecturing,  from  the  direction  whence  Eaeburn 
was  coming,  that  he  had  been  inquiring  for  his  patient,  ac- 
costed him,  and  asked  him  how  she  was. 

Eaeburn,  it  will  readily  bo  believed,  would  have  gone 
fifty  miles  about — ay,  even  on  his  bare  knees — rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  this  meeting;  but  it  had  taken 
place,  and  he  now,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  suppress  his 
agitation,  and  tried  to  look  as  composed  as  possible;  and  it 
was  with  this  forced  and  affected  calmness  that  he  repUed 
to  t!ie  physician's  inquiry,  that  his  patient  was  dead. 

"Dead!"  said  the  kind-hearted  man;  "ah,  poor  girl!  I 
knew  it  was  at  hand,  but  I  thought  she  might  have  lived 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  yet.  Well,  then,"  he  went 
on,  and  now  looking  Eaebi'in  sternly  in  the  face,  "  since  it 
is  so,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr  Raeburn,  my  opinion  of  what  your 
conduct  has  been  in  this  most  heartrending  affair;  for  you 
are  deeply  implicated  in  it.  My  opinion,  then,  is,  sir,  that 
it  has  been  most  infamous,  most  atrocious;  and,  regarding 
yourself,  sir,  I  certainly  think  you  one  of  the  most  heartless 
ruflSans  that  ever  lived." 

"EulSan,  sir!"  repeated  Raeburn.  affecting  to  feel  in- 
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suited,  althongli  lie  was  quaking  iu  every  limb— "ruffian,  sir ! 
I  shaU  have  satisfaction  for  this,  su-,  you  may  depend  upon 

it." 

"Satisfaction,  you  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Dr  Henderson 
—the  name  of  Fanny's  medical  attendant—"  what  right 
have  you  to  satisfaction?  Who  would  condescend  to  fight 
such  a  dastardly  and  disgraceful  villain  as  you  are  ?  But, 
mark  me,  su-,"  he  went  on;  "  I  know  who  the  lady's  friends 
are;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  not  lose  a  moment 
in  writing  to  inform  them  of  everything  connected  with 
this  shocking  aifau",  and  of  your  conduct  towards  the  de- 
ceased. Take  my  word  for  that,  sir.  And,  sir,  not  only 
will  I  do  this,  but  I  will  inform  every  one  I  know  of  your 
conduct,  until  you  are  scouted  from  all  society." 

To  this  Eaeburn  made  no  other  reply  than  by  turning  on 
his  heel,  and  muttering  the  words,  "Dr  Henderson,  you 
shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Hear  from  you,  you  basest  and  most  infamous  of  men !" 
said  the  doctor,  looking  with  an  expression  of  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  and  hatred  after  Eaeburn,  as  he  receded; 
"the  less  we  hear  of  you  or  from  you,  the  better  for  your- 
self, you  ruffian." 

Faithfully  redeeming  his  pledge,  Dr  Henderson,  on  the 
following  day,  wrote  to  Fanny's  father,  whose  addi-ess  he 
had  learned  from  her  while  attending  her,  and  detailed  all  he 
knew— and  this  was  nearly  all  that  was  to  be  known— re- 
garding Kaeburn's  conduct  to  his  daughter;  for,  although 
the  latter  had  never  accused  Eaeburn  to  him  of  ill-treatment, 
the  doctor  had,  by  connecting  the  broken  hints  which  she 
had  dropped  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  by  marking 
certain  expressions  which  escaped  her  during  her  tempo- 
rary fits  of  delirium,  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth.  Having  executed  this  part  of  his  threat,  Dr  Hen- 
derson set  diligently  about  the  remaining  portion,  which 
was  to  give  all  the  publicity  he  could  to  the  story  of  Eae- 
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burn's  infamy;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  his  efforts  in  this 
way,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  in  a  very  short  time  of 
seeing  him  shunned  by  all  his  acquaintances,  and  completely 
debarred  from  respectable  society. 

After  Fanny's  death,  Raeburn  had  evinced  a  disposition 
to  take  an  active  part  in  her  obsequies;  and  even  expressed 
:i  willingness  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  funeral  charges. 
But  this  Dr  Henderson  would  on  no  account  permit.  Neither 
would  he  suffer  him  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with 
the  funeral  rites;  the  whole  expense  of  which  he  insisted  on 
paying  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and  Raeburn  knew  too  well 
the  advantage  the  doctor  possessed  over  him,  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  these  peremptory  objections. 

Thus  stood  matters,  then,  with  Raeburn,  and  thus  they 
remained  for  about  eighteen  months  afterwards.  He  still, 
during  all  this  time,  contmued  in  possession  of  his  situation; 
but  his  superiors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  his  villany  to  Miss  Rutherford,  were  eagerly  and  anxi- 
ously watching  for  an  opportunity  to  dismiss  him.  They 
did  not  feel  that  they  would  have  been  warranted  in  dis- 
charging him  for  his  infamous  conduct  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  which  they  had  no  right, 
officially,  to  take  cognisance;  but  they  had  determined  that 
the  slightest  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part  should  cost  him 
his  situation.  Of  this  Raeburn  was  perfectly  aware;  and 
it  required  all  his  diligence,  care,  and  attention,  to  avoid  the 
visitation  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Such,  we  say, 
then,  was  the  state  of  matters  with  Raeburn  for  about 
eighteen  months  after  Fanny  Rutherford's  death.  At  the 
expiry  of  this  period,  however,  that  event  occurred  which 
winds  up  this  tragic  tale. 

One  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Raeburn  was  sitting 
Eolitaiy  in  his  room,  musing  on  the  miseries  to  which  his 
villany  had  subjected  him,  and  no  doubt  indulging,  as  all 
villains  do,  in  imaginary  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his 
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enemies,  wnen  a  waiter  from  one  of  the  hotels  in  town 
called,  and  said  that  a  gentleman  there  desu-ed  to  see  him 
immediately  on  a  matter  of  importance. 

Eaebmm,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  on  some  official  busi- 
ness that  he  was  wanted,  instantly  repaired  to  the  hotel,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  room  where  the  person  was  who  wished 
to  see  him. 

That  person  kept  his  back  towards  Eaeburn  till  he  had 
fairly  entered  the  apartment,  and  until  the  waiter  who  had 
shown  him  in  had  retired.  This  done,  he  suddenly  rushed 
towards  the  door,  snatching  up  at  the  same  time  one  of  a 
pair  of  pistols  which  lay  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  having  locked  the  door  in  the  inside,  he  fiercely  con- 
fronted Eaeburn,  who,  horrorstruck  at  the  sight,  instantly 
recognised,  in  the  person  before  him,  Edward  Eutherford, 
the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Fanny. 

"Do  you  know  me,  villain?  Do  you  know  me?"  shouted 
out  Edward,  first  seizing  him  by  the  breast,  and  then  dash- 
ing him  from  him  with  a  violence  that  sent  him  reeling  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  apartment.  "Do  you  know  the 
brother  of  Fanny  Eutherford,  murderer  ?  Did  you  think, 
ruffian,  that  you  were  safe  from  my  vengeance,  because  the 
half  of  the  globe  lay  between  us  ?  If  you  did,  you  mistook 
Edward  Eutherford.  But  I  will  waste  no  more  words  on 
you,  villain !  The  shade  of  my  murdered  sister— murdered 
by  the  cruellest  of  all  deaths — is  calling  aloud  for  retri- 
bution, and,  in  her  name,  I  am  here  to  demand  it ! 
Here,  dastard ! "  he  said,  taking  up  the  other  pistol,  and 
presenting  it  to  Eaeburn — "here,  take  this,  and  stand 
to  me  like  a  man;  for  I  would  not  imbrue  my  hands  in 
your  filthy  blood  but  upon  equal  terms.  Although  you 
but  little  deserve  it,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life ! 
Come,  sir,"  he  went  on,  Eaeburn  declining  to  take  the 
pistol,  "take  it— take  it;  for,  by  the  heaven  above  us, 
one  or  other  of  us,  or  both,  must  die;  and  your  only  chance 
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is  in  opposing  me;  for,  if  you  do  not  fire,  I  will !  By  all 
that's  sacred,  I  will !"  At  this  moment,  Eaeburn  rushed  to 
the  window,  with  the  view  of  calling  for  assistance;  and 
one  supplicatory  cry,  which,  however,  was  unattended  to, 
he  did  emit.  But,  ere  he  could  fully  effect  his  object,  Ed- 
ward had  him  by  the  throat,  and,  holding  his  pistol  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  head,  threatened,  if  he  stirred  or  repeated 
his  outcry,  that  that  moment  should  be  his  last. 

Seeing  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  trembling  wretch  now  took  the  pistol  from  Rutherford's 
hand,  being  aware,  as  he  had  been  told,  that  it  was  indeed 
his  only  chance  for  life. 

The  parties  now  took  their  stations,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  room,  and  confronted  each  other. 

"  Raise  your  weapon,  Raeburn;  raise  your  weapon!"  ex- 
claimed Rutherford,  on  observing  that  his  antagonist  was 
not  proceedhig  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  "  Your  not 
firing  will  not  save  you  from  mine.  I  give  you  fair  warning ! " 

Raeburn  elevated,  and  levelled  his  pistoL 

"Are  you  ready?"  said  his  terrible  opponent. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Raeburn,  faintly. 

"Then  fire,  villain!"  exclaimed  Rutherford;  and  both 
pistols  went  off  at  the  same  instant,  but  with  very  different 
effect.  A  retributive  power  had  directed  the  fatal  engines 
of  destruction.  Raeburn's  bullet  struck  the  wall  wide  of 
its  mark,  while  Rutherford's  passed  through  the  heart  of 
him  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the 
floor. 

Rutherford  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  holding 
aloft  the  still  reeking  weapon  of  death,  thtmked  Heaven 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  sister's 


wrongs. 


The  house  in  which  this  dreadful  scene  took  place  was  a 
large  one,  and  the  apartment,  csjDccially  selected  on  that 
account  by  Rutherford,  was  a  remote  one;  so  that  the  firing 
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was  not  heard  by  any  of  the  inmates — at  least  not  so  distinctly 
as  to  inform  them  that  it  was  the  noise  of  firearms.  No 
one,  therefore,  appeared  to  interrupt  the  escape  which 
Rutherford  now  meditated,  and  lost  no  time  in  effecting. 
He  left  the  apartment,  and,  unheeded  by  any  one,  descended 
the  great  staircase  which  led  to  it  and  to  others,  and  fled 
from  the  house. 

Although,  however,  Eutherford  effected  his  escape  in 
safety,  the  transaction  which  rendered  his  flight  necessary 
did  not  long  remain  unknown.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  jus- 
tice, and  she  uncoupled  her  bloodhounds  after  the  offender; 
but,  as  the  whole  ckcumstances  of  the  case  gradually  tran- 
spired, it  is  supposed  that  the  pursuit  was  neither  a  very 
eager  nor  a  very  willing  one.  Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that 
Rutherford  could  nowhere  be  found,  although  it  is  equally 
certain  that  several  persons  knew  very  well  where  he  was 
for  nearly  two  months  after  the  death  of  Eaeburn. 

To  these  it  was  known  that,  immediately  after  the  fatal 
occurrence  in  the  hotel,  a  person  closely  wi'apped  up  in  a 
travelling- cloak  called  at  Dr  Henderson's,  and  desired  to 
have  a  private  interview  with  the  doctor.    When  that 
gentleman  entered  the  apartment  into  which  the  stranger 
had  been  shown,  the  latter  announced  himself  to  be  Edward 
Rutherford,  the  brother  of  Fanny  Rutherford,  with  whose 
melancholy  story  he  said  the  doctor  was  so  well  acqual.^d 
"  The  brother  of  poor  Fanny !"  said  the  doctor,  in  amaze- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  taking  his  visiter  kindly  by  the 
hand.    "  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir,  on  your  poor  unfortu- 
nate sister's  account.    Did  you  come  with  the  ship  that 
arrived  from  England  to-day,  su*?" 
"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Edward. 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  it  be  not 
an  impertinent  question — I  assure  you  it  is  put  with  the 
most  friendly  intentions— what  niay  be  your  purpose  and 
views  in  coming  out  to  India  ]" 
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"Vengeance,  doctor!  vengeance!"  replied  Rutherford, 
fiercely,  "was  my  sole  object— and  I  have  already  had  it." 

"Eaeburn!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  sir,  Raeburn  is  no  more — his  villauous  career  is 
ended.  I  have  IdUed  the  ruffian;  but,  thank  God !  I  killed 
him  in  fair  fight.  Villain  as  he  was,  I  took  no  advantage 
of  him,  farther  than  compelling  him  to  fight  me."  Edward 
then  went  on  to  detail  the  whole  proceedings  connected  with 
the  duel  in  the  hotel 

When  he  had  concluded — 

"  On  my  word,  sir,"  said  Dr  Henderson,  smiling— he^  could 
not  help  it — "you  have  made  quick  work  of  it  indeed;  and 
I  assure  you,  I  for  one  am  not  sorry  that  the  villain  has  met 
with  his  deserts.  But  we  must  now  care  for  your  safety, 
Mr  Rutherford,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,"  added  the 
doctor;  "  although  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  very  severe 
in  suoh  a  case  as  this.  Yet  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way  for  a  little.  You  must  remain  for  some 
time  in  concealment;  and  a  fitter  or  more  secure  place  than 
I  shall  provide  for  you  in  my  house  here,  you  could  not 
readily  find  anywhere;  and  I  must  insist  on  your  availing 
yourself  of  it." 

Edward  did  not  know  how  to  express  the  gratitude  he 
felt  for  the  singular  and  most  disinterested  kindness  of  his 
worthy  host.  He  was,  in  truth,  too  strongly  impressed 
with  it  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  it  otherwise  than  by  a  few 
broken  sentences;  but  there  was  in  these,  and  still  more  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken,  enough  to  show  Dr 
Henderson  that  his  fiiendly  conduct  was  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

"Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  sir !— nothing  at  all!"  said  the 
doctor,  in  reply  to  Edward's  attempts  at  acknowledgment 
of  the  generous  part  he  was  acting  towards  him.  "  I'm  very 
sure  you  would  do  the  same  for  me,  were  I  placed  in  yom. 
situation.    You  have,  besides,  Mr  Rutherford— although 
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perhaps,  a  strict  morality  might  question  your  right  to  the 
step  you  have  taken— you  have,  I  say,  ]iot\Yithstaiiding  tliis, 
a  claim  on  the  friendly  services  of  every  man  who  can  feel 
for  the  wrongs  of  another,  especially— most  especially— such 
grievous  wrongs  as  yours.  It  was  a  just,  and,  on  the  part 
of  him  who  has  suffered,  a  well-merited  retriLutJon." 

Edward  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  into  the  i^lace 
of  concealment — a  comfortable  little  aparti.ncnt,  Avhich  had 
been  prepared  for  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  wortliy  doctor; 
and  here  he  remained  for  about  seven  weeks,  experiencing 
every  kindness  and  attention  from  his  benevolent  host,  when 
he  was  secretly  conveyed  on  board  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  for 
London,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  at  the  expiry  of  some- 
where about  the  usual  period  occupied  in  such  a  voyai^c. 

On  his  return  home,  Edward  found  his  father  at  tiio  point 
of  death.  The  fate  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  was  luuiy- 
ing  him  to  the  grave.  Edward  had  not  told  him  what  was 
his  object  in  going  out  to  India;  but  the  old  man  had 
guessed  it,  and  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  On  the  former  now 
approaching  his  bedside,  therefore,  "Thank  God!''  he  said, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  Edward,  "  that  I  see  you  safe 
again,  my  son;"  and  added — afraid  to  be  more  particular  in 
his  inquiries — "  have  you  seen  Raeburn  V 

"I  have,  father,"  was  the  only  reply  of  his  son;  but  it 
was  said  in  a  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a  look,  which 
assm-ed  him  of  what  had  taken  place. 

"  I  cannot  approve,  Edward,  of  what  you  have  done," 
said  his  father;  " but  God  will  forgive  you!" 

They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke;  and  Eaebum's  vil- 
lany  boasted  yet  another  victim. 


VOL.  XIV 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  TALES. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST, 

There  is  a  splendid  book  written,  called  "The  Enthusiast;" 
but,  though  it  discovers  the  author's  talents,  to  my  appre- 
hension and  feelings,  it  fails,  after  a  few  pages,  to  keep 
alive  the  attention— and  why?  Just  because  the  author, 
portraying  the  general  character  of  enthusiasm,  steps  beyond 
himself  and  his  own  personal  observations,  and  talks  about 
the  workings  of  the  principle  in  a  new  and  untried  combi- 
nation of  circiunstances.  From  the  law  which  regulates  pro- 
jectiles in  aere,  he  reasons  to  what  shoidd  regulate  them  in 
vacuo;  he  reasons  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen;  and 
then  leaves  both  himself  and  his  reader  in  the  mud  and  the 
mist  of  mere  supposition.  But,  in  what  I  mean  to  say  of  en- 
thusiasm, I  pledge  myself  to  state  nothing  but  what  I  have 
felt  or  seen;  and  I  shall  separate  this  principle  from  all  others, 
only  marking  its  influence  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  intensity,  as 
one  marks  the  electric  spark,  not  in  the  cloud  or  the  machine, 
but  as  it  passes  from  one  locality  to  another.  Enthusiasm 
is,  in  fact,  the  electrical  element  of  life.  It  is  more  or  less 
everywhere,  and  often  where  it  is  least  suspected.  It  bui'sts 
forth,  occasionally,  in  the  character  of  the  warrior,  the 
scholar,  the  poet,  the  speculator;  but  it  remains  as  substan- 
tially, perhaps,  though  not  so  ostensibly,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  parent,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  child,  the  friend,  the 
kinsman.  The  tradesman  is  an  enthusiast,  if  he  hopes  to 
succeed;  the  merchant,  the  labourer,  the  mechanic.  I  have 
seen  a  shoemaker  as  enthusiastic  in  making  his  shoes  fit 
neatly  without  pinching,  as  the  scholar  would  be  in  divin- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage.  Without  enthusiasm 
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man  had  never  been  what  he  is.  It  found  him  in  the  world 
naked,  and  it  clothed  him;  houseless,  and  it  covered  him; 
defenceless,  and  it  armed  him.  It  run  him  up  through  the 
pastoral,  the  agricultural,  to  the  commercial  state.  It 
composed  the  "Idylls"  of  Theocritus,  the  "Georgics"  of 
Virgil,  and  the  "  Fleece  "  of  Dyer.  Without  this  there  had 
been  no  shepherds  to  sing,  and  no  poets  to  sing  of  their 
singing;  no  husbandmen  to  labour,  and  no  Virgils  and  He- 
siods  to  speak  of  their  labour  and  argonautic  expeditions; 
and  no  sacred  bard  to  celebrate  their  pursuit  of  the  golden 
fleece,  commerce.  But,  though  all  this  is  true,  in  the 
enlarged  and  diluted  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  so  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  understood.  He  is 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge— of  a  fox 
— or  of  hoped-for  discovery — or  of  fame  or  of  fortune — 
anybody  knows  to  be  terms  applied  to  an  unusually  spirited 
pursuit  of  any  or  all  of  these.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
I  speak  is  more  limited  still.  It  is  a  glow  which  originates 
and  cools  in  the  same  bosom;  which  has  no  view  beyond 
itself.  It  is  not  a  mean  to  an  end,  but  mean  and  end  in 
one.  Look  at  that  boy:  he  is  never  to  be  foimd  at  a  leism-e 
hour  without  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand;  at  that  other  youth 
— his  book  is  his  constant  companion  by  the  fountain  and 
the  hill;  at  that  religious  devotee— prayer  and  Bible-read- 
ing are  his  heaven;  at  that  butcher's  boy,  who  is  now  kill- 
ing a  lamb — his  father  has  put  the  knife  into  his  hand  to 
please  him — he  is  an  enthusiast  in  butchery — his  passion 
feeds  on  itself:  it  is,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward — he  cares 
not  for  cutlets  or  brown  roasts. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  field  to  a  class,  I  shall  now 
select  an  individual,  and  that  individual  shall  be  one  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted. Curious  reader,  it  is  not  you,  nor  your  brother 
Robert,  nor  your  uncle  Andrew,  nor  any,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  your  kindred— -it  is  "  myself."   And  how  has  enthusiasm 
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wrought  in  me?  That  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you.  It  has 
made  me,  in  the  first  place,  miserable — most  miserable; 
and  I'll  tell  you  how.  I  took  it  into  my  head,  when  a  boy 
of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  that  my  mother— my 
only  living  parent— was  mortal;  nay,  that  she  was  so  old 
and  infirm — though  she  was  not  more  than  fifty,  and  in 
perfect  health — that  she  would  drop  down  dead,  even  be- 
fore my  eyesv  I  followed  her  wherever  she  went;  held  on 
by  her  apron-string,  roaring  aloud  most  mournfully,  and 
shedding,  besides,  a  world  of  tears.  In  vain  did  my  kind 
mother  endeavour  to  rally  me,  to  reason  me,  to  scold  me, 
and  even  to  chastise  me,  out  of  my  dream:  it  had  taken 
such  hold  of  my  imagination,  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  it 
was  there.  When  my  mother  travelled  anywhere  abroad,  I 
was  sure  to  be  after  her,  like  a  domestic  cur.  When  she 
went  to  ofier  up  her  private  oblations  to  a  throne  of  mercy, 
I  crept  in  under  her  plaid,  and  heard  every  audible  aspu^a- 
tion.  In  my  sleep  she  was  still  before  me  as  I  had  seen  my 
grandmother— the  lips  parted,  the  eyes  open,  and  set  in 
night.  It  was  horrible.  I  started  into  real  life,  and  wept 
aloud.  I  rushed  into  my  mother's  apartment,  felt  her  face 
all  over,  and  cried  bitterly.  Keader,  have  you  always  been 
made  of  pot-mettle  ?  Have  you  never  experienced  any  such 
nervous  enthusiasm  as  this  ?  Have  you  been  at  all  times  a 
child  of  reahties — a  very  steady,  thinking,  prudent  person; 
slept  like  a  top,  ate  like  a  raven,  and  talked  to  the  amaze- 
ment even  of  the  minister  himself?  You  may  be  a  steady, 
good  person  now.  You  may  even  be  married,  with  a  family 
of  thirteen  children.  You  may  have  succeeded  in  the  world, 
and  feathered  your  nest.    You  may  have  presided  well  at 

various  public  dinners,  and 

"Never  wrote' 

One  line  which,  tlj'ing,  you  would  wish  to  blot;" 

and  for  this  simple  and  best  of  all  reasons,  that  you  have 
never  written,  aa  far  as  the  public  is  concemed,  any  lines 
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at  alL    You  may  be  a  sound-headed  lawyer,  a  calculating 
merchant,  an  honest  shopkeeper,  or,  what  is  still  more  com- 
mendable, because  more  rare,  an  honest  judge.    You  may 
sole  shoes  or  make  greatcoats  to  a  nicety — fabricate  chairs, 
or  nails,  or  pins,  or  periwigs,  to  a  thought;  but  you  are  no 
enthusiast.    Do  you  see  that  poor  maniac,  who  is  just  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  his  mother  in  his  cell,  whose  eyes  are 
turned  up  in  wild  uproar  to  the  roof  of  his  dungeon,  and 
who,  in  the  damp  icicles,  is  apostrophising  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Aldubaran?    That  emaciated 
form  of  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  which  a  weeping 
mother  clasps,  and  whom  a  frenzied  son  convulsively  strains 
to  his  bare  and  fleshless  breast — that  is  Ferguson,  the  poet, 
the  prince  of  enthusiasts— he  at  whose  genius  Bm-ns  lighted 
that  torch  which  has  filled  the  world  with  light.    Do  you 
mark  that  form  sitting  amongst  the  sands  of  Syracuse? 
The  city  is  taken  by  the  Eoman  armies.    The  enemy  are 
within  the  walls;  pillage  and  murder  are  the  order  of  the 
hour.    But  what  is  that  to  him?— he  is  only  an  enthusiast. 
The  soldier  has  challenged  him  to  surrender;  his  sword  is 
uplifted,  and  the  challenge  is  repeated.    He  heeds  it  not; 
the  sword  descends — and  the  greatest  mathematician,  the 
most  complete  enthusiast,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
lies  before  you,  a  gashed  and  mangled  corpse.   The  world — 
its  wonders,  its  atoms,  its  various  formations ! — the  laws — 
the  eternal  laws  of  its  construction  and  form ! — there  is  one 
who  sung  sweetly — oh,  how  divinely !    There  is  one  who 
sung  sublimely — yes,  as  one  overpowered  with  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;" 
but  the  cord  which  was  overstrained  is  snapped,  and  the 
bow  is  unstrung;  the  pressure  upon  the  delicate  fibres  of 
the  brain  has  been  too  much,  and  the  building  of  God  has 
given  way.     Poor  Lucretius!  the  disease  of  which  thou 
didst  expu-e  was  "  enthusiasm." 
But  it  ia  time  to  shift  the  scene— to  resort  to  that  ex- 
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quisite  happiness,  and  extensive  benefit  to  society,  which 
enthusiasm  is  calculated  to  produce.  Poetry  is  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  All  languages  originated  in  poetry;  the 
ballad  is  the  mother  of  all  living  and  dead  books.  Whether 
it  be  repeated  in  the  shape  of  Fescenine  catches  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  of  glorious  epic  on  those  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  of  chivakous  narrative  by  the  rapid  Ehone  or  sweet 
Liger— whether  it  employ  the  time  and  the  enthusiastic 
eiforts  of  the  bard,  the  troubadour,  the  harper,  or  the  min- 
strel—whether it  resound  through  the  recesses  of  Pindus, 
of  Arcady,  or  of  Yarrow— still,  still  the  ballad  presents  the 
first  germ  of  literature.  What  are  the  earher  pages  of 
Livy's  "History"  but  popular  ballads,  connected  and  nar- 
ratived?  What  the  history  of  our  own  Scotland— of  her 
Bruces,  and  Wallaces,  and  all  her  many  and  valorous 
achievements — but  ballads?    And 

"  How  canst  thou  resist  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields — 

The  warbling  woodland — the  resounding  shore — 

The  pomp  of  groves— and  garniture  of  lields — 
*••»«■ 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  resist,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven ! " 

But  who  can  or  does  resist?  Not  even  the  robber  Moor, 
"who  soliloquises  so  poetically  the  setting  sun.    Not 

"  The  swain  who,  journeying  homeward  from 
A  day's  long  labour,  feels 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  on  his  soul." 

Poetry  is  spread  as  widely  through  the  human  heart  as 
is  electricity  through  all  the  works  of  nature.  Man  can  no 
more  help  being  poetical,  than  he  can  new-model  his  frame. 
But  what  is  the  love — the  passion  of  poetry — but  enthu- 
siasm—enthusiasm which  converts  everything  it  looks  upon 
into  beauty  and  sublimity?  The  man  is  born  desert  and 
lonely:  and  is  there  no  beauty  in  solitude — no  grandeur  in 
expansion?    The  mountains  are  highland,  wild,  heathy. 
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and  tempest-beaten:  and  is  there  no  sublimity  in  their 
cliffs,  their  scarred  fronts,  and  scarred  sides?  The  land- 
scape is  covered  with  wood,  or  there  is  at  least  a  pleasing 
alternation  of  forest  and  glade,  of  peopled  levels  and  wooded 
hills:  and  does  not  the  soul  nestle  softly  and  lovingly 
amidst  these  pleasing  varieties?  But  you  are  making 
faces,  and  there  is  something  like  an  incipient  yawn  be- 
ghming  to  travel  over  your  beauteous  lips,  my  dearest 
madam.  Well,  I'll  have  done  with  advising  you  to  wed 
the  "  spirit  of  poetry,"  if  you  wish  to  be  completely  happy. 
You  need  not  write  poems,  ma'am — that  is  not  necessary; 
Livy  never  wrote  poetry,  and  yet  he  is  every  inch  a  poet. 
Eobertson  never  wrote  verse,  and  yet  he  is  essentialy  poeti- 
cal. Witness  Mexico  and  Montezuma.  "  Am  I  lying  on  a 
bed  of  roses?" — There,  for  example,  is  me  now — ay,  just 
me — I  am  every  inch  a  poet !  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  things  which  need  not  be  excepted,  I  never  wrote  any 
poetry: — yet  I  see  you  want  a  story,  and  you  say,  am  I  not 
reading  "  The  Tales  of  the  Borders,  and  of  Scotland?"  —  I 
cry  you  mercy,  and  shall  give  you  the  resrdts  of  my  enthu- 
siasm. 

When  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  coUege,  while  others  prolonged 
the  debauch,  it  might  be,  tili  two  or  thi-ee  of  a  fine  moon- 
light night,  I  have  stolen  away  about  twelve,  taken  my  com-se 
through  the  King's  Park  to  the  Echoing  Eock,  and  from  thence 
to  that  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  which  runs  betwixt 
Arthur  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  there  I  have  seen  the 
Island  of  Inchkeith  lying,  like  a  glittering  diamond,  on  the 
face  of  the  deep  and  the  silver  sea,  and  hazy  shores  of  Fife, 
and  the  fleecy  heavens,  and  the  stars,  and  the  "  bonny  lady 
moon,"  and  two  figures  in  the  moonlight;  they  are  walking 
away  from  me,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  conversation — 
they  do  not  perceive  me — I  will  ensconce  myself  behind  this 
large  stone  till  I  see  what  may  happen.  They  have  now  sat 
down  on  the  greensward,  and  I  hear  their  voices  very  much 
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elevated.  The  woman  is  reproaching  the  man  in  loud  and 
angry  tones— the  man  makes  no  reply;  or,  if  he  does,  it 
is  in  an  under  tone — Ha !  he  has  sprung  upon  the  woman 
all  at  once,  like  a  tiger,  and  she  screams,  "Murder,  murder !" 
"aloud.  Shall  I  allow  a  poor  woman  to  be  murdered  in  the 
solitude  of  nature,  without  making  an  effort,  even  at  the 
risk  of  my  own  life,  to  save  herl  My  resolution,  nerved  by 
the  wine  I  had  drimk,  was  taken  in  an  instant — I  sprang 
forward,  crying  loudly  to  my  companions  to  assist  me. 
When  the  horrible  object  understood  how  things  were  going, 
and  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  there  were  more  than  one 
witness  of  its  horrible  doings,  it  took  to  its  heels  with  the 
speed  of  lightnmg.  I  did  not  piu-sue;  in  fact,  I  had  no  in- 
clination to  do  so;  it  was  sufficient  for  me  if  I  could  save 
life — I  did  not  wish  to  take  it,  either  personally  or  legally. 
When  I  went  up  to  the  poor  woman,  she  was  all  astonish- 
ment, and  her  first  accents  were  uttered  in  thanksgiving  to 
Ahnighty  God  for  sending  me  into  the  desert  for  her  rescue. 
I  found  that,  although  the  villain  had  clutched  her  by  the 
throat,  he  had  not  had  time  to  suffocate  her.  Her  throat 
was  indeed  sore  from  the  pressure,  and  she  breathed  for 
some  time  with  difficulty;  but  there  were  no  deadly  sjonp- 
toms  about  her.  What  a  mysterious  Providence  is  about 
us !— and  we  often  know  it  not.  I  had  originally  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  moonhght  walk  that  evening,  or  rather 
morning,  had  it  not  been  to  avoid  the  impertinence  of  a  fel- 
low-member of  the  Dialectic  Society,  who  manifestly  wished, 
in  his  cups,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  me.  I  stepped  out 
from  Young's,  and  was  off.  I  was  manifestly  the  messenger 
of  Heaven,  and  could  not  help  regarding  myself  with  a  kind 
of  reverence.  The  poor  woman,  who  was  in  fact  the  wife 
of  this  worthless  man,  gave  me  her  history,  to  the  following 
pm-pose: — 

That  brute,  as  you  very  properly  call  him,  is  my  hus- 
band, and  was  once  as  kind  and  affectionate  to  me  as  I 
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could  wish.    Ours  was  what  is  called  a  pure  love  marriage, 
for  I  was  born  to  better  circumstances  and  prospects  than, 
from  my  present  condition  and  appearance,  you  may  well 
imagine.    (Here  the  poor  woman  shed  tears,  and  proceeded.) 
I  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Durham,  where  the  Princess  of  Wales'  regi- 
ment of  Light  Dragoons  was  raised,  and  was  then  lying, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Darlington.    We— that  is  to 
say,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself — used  to 
go  frequently  into  a  field  adjoining  the  city,  and  see  this 
really  handsome  regiment  reviewed,  and  go  through  their 
exercise.    One  day  there  was  a  mock  battle  represented, 
in  the  very  field  adjoining  to  my  father's  house.    Several 
regiments  were  collected  together,  from  Newcastle  and  else- 
where, for  the  pm-pose.    It  was  to  be  a  great  show;  and  the 
whole  town  of  Durham,  as  well  as  all  the  country  round, 
were  congregated  to  see  the  battle.    Cannons  were  fired, 
charges  of  cavalry  were  made,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Darlington  troop  rode,  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  enemy, 
past  our  door.    My  father  and  I  were  at  the  upper  window 
when  the  troop  came  dashing  along,  clearing  fences  and 
springing  over  ditches  in  the  finest  style  imaginable.    Just 
as  they  came  opposite  to  my  father's  door,  a  pig,  which 
had  escaped  from  its  confinement  in  the  back-court,  dashed 
headlong  forward  amongst  the  feet  of  the  horses.    One  of 
the  horses  fell;  and  the  rider,  having  pitched  on  his  head, 
was  seemingly  killed  on  the  spot.     He  was  immediately 
carried  into  our  house,  and  surgical  aid  was  at  hand.    It 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  neck-bone,  and  was  immediately 
put  to  rights;  but  the  patient  was  bled,  and  ordered  to  be 
kept  quiet  for  some  days.    I  natiurally  became  the  young 
gentleman's  nurse;  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  but  titled 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington.     Mr  Fitz- 
william  was  a  handsome  man,  about  my  own  age;  but  he 
was  penniless,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.    My  father,  early 
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seeing  the  danger  of  my  remaining  in  the  way  of  temptation, 
had  sent  me  off  to  a  grand  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle.  But  William  Fitzwilliam  had  won  my  heart, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  watchings  and  lookings,  we  were  man 
and  wife  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  my  departure  for 
Newcastle. 

We  were  married  at  Gretna  Green;  and  I  have  accom- 
panied him  ever  since,  through  Carlisle  and  Dumfries,  Ayr, 
Glasgow,  and  ultimately  to  Jock's  Lodge,  where  the  regiment 
is  now  lying.    He  has  taken  lodgings  for  me  in  Edinburgh; 
but  of  late  has  sadly  deserted  me.    I  have  been  enabled, 
by  taking  up  linen,  and  sewing  articles  for  the  ladies'  eshi- 
bition,  to  do  something  in  aid  of  our  scanty  funds.    But 
William  has  of  late  undergone  a  sad  change.    He  has 
become  addicted  to  gambUng;  has  even  introduced  im- 
proper characters,  both  male  and  female,  into  my  presence; 
and  has  talked,  particularly  in  his  cups,  about  a  divorce  and 
separation.    He  wishes  me,  he  says,  to  divorce  him;  and 
takes  every  method  of  giving  me  sufficient  grounds  for  so 
doing;  but,  with  all  his  errors  and  vices,  I  love  him  stiU, 
nor  can  I  think,  now  that  I  have  time  to  reflect  on  it,  he 
would  have  murdered  me  outright,  even  though  you  had 
not  so  providentially  interfered.    He  has  of  late  succeeded 
to  a  title,  by  the  death  of  an  imcle,  who  has  disinherited 
him,  and  left  his  vast  property  past  him.    This  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  of  late;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
he  has  been  making  love,  and  even  offers  of  marriage,  to  a 
rich  widow  lady,  who  dwells  not  far  from  York  Place, 
Edinbiu-gh.    But  my  marriage-lines  lie  sadly  in  his  way; 
and  it  was  to  attain  by  force  what  he  could  not  otherwise, 
that  he  had  almost,  and,  but  for  you,  would  have  perhaps 
altogether,  murdered  me,  a  few  minutes  ago.    Poor  Wil- 
liam! my  heart  still  bleeds  for  him;  but  I  will  never  give 
up,  whilst  I  live,  the  only  means  which  I  have  of  proving 
myself  an  honest  woman. 
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All  Edinburgh  rang  next  morning  with  the  news— Lord 

M had  shot  himself  dead  in  his  bedroom. 

In  the  year  1831,  I  had  occasion  to  be  several  days  in 
Durham.  It  occurred  to  me,  one  day,  whilst  I  was  saun- 
tering about  the  cathedral,  that  the  house,  where  probably 
stiU  lived  the  father  of  the  poor  xmfortunate  Mrs,  or  rather 

Lady  M ,  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood.    I  made 

inquiry;  and,  without  much  difficulty,  found  it  out.    From 
what  I  learned  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  poor  woman  had 
never  taken  up  her  husband's  title.    Her  father,  on  hearing 
of  her  husband's  tragical  end,  had  relented,  and  taken  her 
home,  to  keep  his  house,  and  comfort  him  in  his  old  age. 
I  asked  for  her  father,  and  was  shown  into  a  neat  parlour, 
where  the  old  man  sat,  comfortably  pillowed,  but  terribly 
pained  with  gout  and  a  complication  of  diseases.    I  intro- 
duced myself  as  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Fitzwilliam,  who 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  entered  the  parlour-.    She  did 
not  know  me,  nor  was  it  wonderful;  for,  as  I  went  to  the 
country  next  day  after  the  night  adventure,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  upon  her.    Indeed,  I  should  scarcely  have 
known  her  either— her  dress  and  manner  were  so  much 
more  imposing  than  they  had  been  at  our  first  and  only  in- 
terview.   However,  upon  my  referring  to  the  cu'cumstances, 
she  immediately  took  me  by  the  hand,  burst  into  tears,  and, 
presenting  me  to  her  father,  who  was  almost  blind,  "  Papa," 
said  she,  "  this  is  the  gentleman  who  saved  my  fife."    I  had 
the  old  man's  blessing.    A  bottle  of  home-made  wine  was 
called  for,  and  discussed,  and  I  was  pressed  to  come  back  to 
dinner;  which,  however,  I  politely  refused,  for  I  did  not 
know  how  far  my  enthusiastic  temperament  might  have 
gone,  in  the  case  of  a  truly  beautiful  woman,  whom  I  had 
saved  from  death,  and  whose  gratitude  led  her  to  think 
very  favourably  of  me.    I  have  not  heard  of  her  lately;  but 
mean  to  write  to  my  brother-in-law,  who  lives  in  Durham, 
about  her,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  still  living  or 
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dead;  whether  she  is  yet  unmarried,  or  has  again  ventured 
to  face  the  blacksmith. 

Such  was  one  of  my  moonlight  adventures;  which,  if  you 
are  so  disposed,  you  are  at  liberty  to  denominate  a  "matter 
of  moonshine."  But  my  enthusiasm  has  not  been  limited 
to  moonbeams.  I  am  the  mountain  child,  and  wedded  even 
up  to  this  hour  to  the  mountain-land,  with  aU  its  wild, 
striking,  and  expanding  associations.  To  meet  a  fair  maiden 
in  a/aiV  is  pleasant,  as  also  to  replenish  her  lap  with  sweet- 
meats and  trinkets.  To  get  a  "  canny  hour  at  een,  your 
arms  about  your  deary,"  is  snug,  comfortable,  and  something 
more.  Burns  prefers  "rigs  of  barley,"  and  the  "green  rush 
bushes,"  as  a  courting  parlour;  whilst, 

"Last  night,  in  my  late  rambles, 
All  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
I  met  a  lovely  creature 
Up  in  the  mountains  high." 

Now  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  its  high  mountains,  are  entire 
strangers  to  me;  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  two  pretty 
decent  hills,  not  above  twenty  miles  from  Dumfries,  called 
Queensberry,  little  and  hig;  and,  amidst  their  elevated  and 
retired  glens,  the  following  incident  took  place.  I  have 
from  my  boyhood  been  distractedly  fond  of  fishing;  and, 
up  to  this  hour,  whenever  I  visit  my  native  glen,  the  mania 
returns;  and,  though  things  are  sadly  changed,  and  trouts 
are  diminished  both  in  number  and  size,  yet  still,  in  spite 
of  all  disadvantages,  I  fish.  It  was  on  an  escm-sion  on  my 
,  way  (whilst  a  yoimg  man  of  twenty)  from  college,  that  I 
found  myself,  one  dark  and  misty  day,  amidst  the  deep  and 
mazy  windings  of  the  Brawn.  I  was  quickly  and  succes- 
sively basketing  trout  after  trout,  humming  all  the  while 
some  old  Scottish  sonnet,  and  calling  in  my  little  dog,  Don, 
from  the  sheep  who  were  pasturing  on  the  adjoining  hill, 
named  the  Dod,  when  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  mist 
and  the  solitude  reached  my  ear.     It  was  a  voice  c.f  wo 
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and  deep  lamentation.  Having  chid  Don's  impertinence  in 
giving  tongue  somewhat  too  freely,  I  found,  seated  upon  a 
grey  stone,  and  weeping  aloud,  a  young  woman,  about  my 
own  age,  with  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  the 
most  prepossessing  expression.  She  sat  beside  an  infant, 
which  she  had  deposited  on  a  bed  of  collected  fern  or  braken, 
and  who  was  fast  asleep.  When  she  saw  me,  she  started, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  flyj  but  when  I  used  my  means  to 
reassure  her,  she  ventured  to  accost  me,  by  informing  me 
that  she  had  lost  her  way — that  she  was  nurserymaid  at 
Mitchelslacks,  and  had  wandered  that  morning  with  her 
charge  beyond  her  accustomed  range,  and,  the  mist  coming 
suddenly  on,  she  found  it  impossible  to  retrace  her  steps.  I 
thought  myself  quite  in  possession  of  the  information  which 
she  wanted,  and  told  her  that  I  would  see  her  and  her  little 
charge  safely  and  immediately  home.  So,  giving  up  my 
sport  for  the  time,  I  took  up  the  sleeping  infant,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  myself,  accompanied  by  the  fair  wanderer, 
to  the  j  oiuTiey.  We  were  several  miles  distant  from  Mitchel- 
slacks; but,  as  I  considered  myself  quite  familiar  with  the 
ground,  I  struck  immediately  over  the  pathless  hill,  by  what 
I  termed  a  near  cut,  instead  of  retracing  the  stream  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  and  then  crossing  the  Dod  by  a  cart  track. 
The  child  awoke,  and  finding  itself  in  strange  hands,  screamed 
violently;  so  I  was  soon  compelled  to  place  the  infant  in  the 
loveliest  bosom  I  had  ever  seen.  I  felt  my  frame  tremble 
all  over,  as  I  came  into  contact  with  pretty  Peggy's  person; 

and  yet,  for  all  the  wealth  of  old  Q ,  I  would  not  have 

even  conceived  anything  which  might  occasion  alarm  to  so 
beautiful  and  manifestly  so  innocent  a  creature.  Yet  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her,  and  found  out,  in  spite  of  a 
dark  and  crawling  mist,  that  her  frame  was  perfect  symme- 
try, and  rounded  into  that  ripened  plumpness  which  be- 
speaks the  fully-matured  woman.  We  conversed  freely  as 
we  travelled;  and  my  romantic  feelings  became  bo  excited 
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with  my  position,  that  I  thought  but  occasionally,  and  then 
indistinctly,  of  the  direction,  right  or  wrong,  in  which  we 
were  advancing.    Peggy  from  time  to  time  admonished  me, 
that  she  trusted  to  me  alone,  as  she  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  hill.    Having  attained  at  last  the  summit  of  the 
steep,  I  expected  to  have  found  a  cairn  of  stones,  and,  along- 
side of  it  a  shepherd's  shieling  or  turf  hut,  where  he  reposed 
at  noonday,  and  shared  his  bread  and  milk  with  his  faithful 
curs;  but  no  such  shieling  or  cairn  was  to  be  seen.    It  then 
became  manifest  to  me,  all  at  once,  that  I  as  well  as  my 
fair  companion  of  the  mist  had  lost  my  way,  and  that,  un- 
less the  day,  which  was  still  becoming  darker  and  darker, 
should  clear  up,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  increasing  instead 
of  lessening  the  distance  betwixt  us  and  Mitchelslacks.    To 
increase  our  embarrassment,  the  child  cried  continually, 
evidently  from  hunger,  and  great  drops  of  rain  came  down 
like  hail-stones  amidst  the  close  and  crawling  mist.    It  was 
evident  that  a  thunderstorm  was  brooding— nor  were  we 
long  kept  in  suspense;  for,  all  at  once,  the  mist  was  kindled 
into  flame  around  us,  and  a  sharp,  smart  crack,  followed  by 
the  roar  of  a  thousand  hills,  told  us  that  we  were  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  electric  cloud.    Poor  Peggy  sank  down  at 
once,  overcome  with  terror;  whilst  I,  immediately  and  in- 
tuitively, squatted  down  beside  her,  clasping  her  to  my 
bosom,  child  and  all.    I  may  truly  say  with  Patie,  in  regard 
to  another  lovely  Peggy— 

"  Whilst  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 
My  very  soul  cam  loupin  to  my  lips." 

But  the  awful  flash  and  peal  were  repeated,  and  then,  in 
very  truth,  and  not  metaphorically, 

"Down  rush'd  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail." 
Peggy  fainted  outright,  and  the  child  screamed  itself  into 
hysterics,  when  all  at  once  a  couple  of  shaggy  shepherd's 
dogs  gave  tongue  in  the  neighbourhood.    A  young,  yellow 
haired  shepherd  lad  stood  over  us  in  an  instant;  and, 
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guessing  at  once  how  matters  really  stood,  had  us  all  re- 
moved^ as  soon  as  Peggy  had  recovered  her  senses,  into  the 
small  shieling,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
we  were  unconsciously  wandering.  We  had  to  stoop,  an(f 
enter  upon  our  hands  and  knees;  and,  when  we  were  all 
stowed  away,  there  was  not  an  inch  of  house  room  which  was 
not  occupied  either  by  human  beings  or  dogs.  But,  though 
sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  rushes,  these  rushes  were  dry, 
and  our  humble  shelter  warded  off  the  mercOess  pelting, 
whilst  the  thunder-cloud  gradually  took  to  the  top  of  the 
higher  Queensberry,  and  left  us  with  a  clear  sunny  day, 
and  two  miles  to  walk  to  the  child's  home.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  family  at  Mitchelslacks  had  become  alarmed  by 
the  absence  of  maid  and  child,  and  had  sent  nearly  half- 
a-score  of  shepherds,  and  a  full  score  of  dogs,  to  the  hills  and 
glens,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery;  whilst  Mr  and  Mrs  Hark- 
ness,  the  parents,  were  in  a  state  which  may  more  easily 
be  imagined  than  described.  All  were  now  well;  and  I 
accompanied  the  young  shepherd,  with  his  sweetheart — for 
such  I  soon  discovered  they  were — home,  and  had  the 
happiness,  by  running  on  before,  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
the  safety  of  their  child  to  the  worthy  and  distracted 
parents.  They  had,  indeed,  given  up  both  the  nurse  and 
child  for  lost,  and  their  despair  had  been  at  least  equal  to 
their  joy,  when  I  ran  forward  and  threw  the  child  in  the 
mother's  lap.  Now,  who  could  doubt  that  enthusiasm  was 
abounding  in  the  breast,  and  shining  in  the  tear-wet  eye 
of  the  mother,  as  she  pressed  the  little  lost  one  to  her 
bosom?  It  was,  verily.  But,  after  all  I  have  said  of  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  feeling,  I  know  not  if  it  is 
ever  experienced  in  a  stronger  and  purer  form  than  in  that 
of  joy.  I  care  nothing  for  the  cause— it  may  be  any  one 
you  please.  All  I  insist  for  is,  that  it  shall  be  capable  of 
stimulating,  or  rather  exciting— for  the  former  is  a  phreno- 
lodcal  word— the  mind  of  the  individual,  however  stupid, 
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obese,  or  plilegmatic,  to  the  boiling-point  of  that  most  in- 
tense species  of  human  happiness.  All  the  many  forms  of 
the  feeling  seem  to  tend  to  this  as  the  point  of  their  reali- 
sation. Pythagoras  and  his  proposition,  Argand  and  his 
lamp,  Mungo  Park  and  the  waters  of  the  Joliba,  IMrs  Hark- 
ness  and  her  child,  and  the  child,  probably,  next  day  with 
a  butterfly,  are  all  instances  of  the  feeling  in  the  point  of 
gratification.  But  I  have  been  again  wandering  f1"om  my 
story— all  enthusiasm  together;  for  there  was  love  in  the 
afi'air,  which  many  insist  upon  being  the  strongest,  if  not 
the  purest,  example  that  can  be  presented  of  this  mysterious 
and  pervading  essence.  Those  who  think  so  can  take  their 
own  view;  I  retain  mine;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we 
are  both  wrong;  and  you,  ma'am,  to  whom  I  formerly  ad- 
dressed myself,  will  put  us  right,  by  telling  us  that  poetry- 
is  the  only  genuine  and  pure  form  in  which  this  moral 
electricity  can  exhibit  itself  Let  it  be  as  you  say,  though 
I  would  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  your  friend 

Miss ,  who  lost  her  lover  last  week,  and  will  insist  that 

hope  is  the  soul  of  the  feeling;  and  that,  when  that  is  gone, 
enthusiasm  has  no  more  chance  of  getting  into  the  mind  or 
heart  than  I  have  of  getting  into  your  favour  by  this  di- 
gression from  a  story  of  love,  originating  in,  or  perfected  by, 
mist,  one  of  the  most  romantic  mediums  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion. So,  to  make  a  speedy  conclusion,  about  a  fortnight 
after  this  incident,  I  was  again  at  my  old  sport,  when  I  was 
accosted  by  my  yoimg  friend,  the  shepherd,  who  now  figured 
in  holiday-attire,  and  informed  me  that,  as  this  was  his  wed- 
ding-day, my  company  would  be  acceptable  owre  hy  Tjonder 
at  two  o'clock.  I  pursued  my  sport  till  then,  and,  in  the  old 
chamber  of  Mitchelslacks,  saw  Joseph  Robson  and  Margaret 
Gibson  made  man  and  wife.  There  was  neither  dancing 
nor  revelment  of  any  kind,  but  there  was  a  plentiful  meal, 
many  songs,  and  as  much  pimch,  prepared  in  a  large  bowl, 
as  the  company  chose  to  make  use  of.    All  went  merry  as 
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a  marriage-bell.  And  now  I  find  I  am  checked  by  want  of 
space,  at  the  moment  when  the  jar  is  fully  charged,  and  the 
subtle  spirit  might  have  exploded  in  many  more  pretty 
coruscations.  • 

TREES  AND  BURNS. 

Woods,  natm-al  woods,  are  most  beautiful.  To  wander 
all  day  long  amongst  bushes,  hazels,  oaks,  thorns,  of  every 
hue  and  fruit— the  haw,  crab,  and  sloe— is  most  delightful. 
To  lose  one's-self,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn,  and  to  be  ar- 
rested by  some  new  feature,  ever  and  anon,  as  you  thread 
your  mazy  course  through  the  pathless  wood,  is  a  pleasure, 
the  recollection  of  which  still  haunts  and  sweetens  my  dreams 
of  early  being- 

"  In  life's  morning  march, 
When  my  hosom  was  young." 

I  don't  like  forests— they  are  too  stifi"  and  stately— they  are 
like  a  tea-and-turn-out  party — sombre,  silent,  and  affected. 
They  have  not  the  easy  negligence,  the  elegant  simplicity, 
the  "simplex  inundiiiis,"  of  woods.  They  are  always  on 
their  high  horses,  and  darken  whilst  they  look  down  upon 
and  despise  the  underwood.  I  had  as  rather  associate  with 
a  conclave  of  high  churchmen  or  consulting  doctors,  as  with 
a  regular,  well-planted,  and  well-fenced  plantation.  Here 
man  has  played  the  tailor  with  nature;  and,  in  cutting  down 
her  skirts,  has  deprived  her  of  all  that  is  graceful  in  drapery 
and  folding.  He  has  made  a  Bond  Street  exquisite  of  the 
subject.  But,  far  and  beyond  all  other  inanimate  objects, 
I  have  always  been  in  love  with  single,  individual,  separate 
trees.  You  cannot  be  truly— as  the  song  has  it — in  love 
with  many  fair  dames  at  one  and  the  same  time;  I  can 
never,  on  that  accoimt,  bear  to  heajc  the  song  sung,  which 

beeina  thus — 

*■'  I'm  in  love  with  twenty, 
I'm  in.  Iflve  with  twenty,  o 
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And  I  adore  as  many  more — 
There's  nothing  like  a  plenty." 

I  absolutely  quarrelled  with  an  old  friend  for  his  frequent 
singing  of  this  abominable  and  heretical  song,  and  am 
scarcely  reconciled  to  him  to  this  hour,  though  he  has  long 
ago  limited  his  love  to  one  object — he  has  been  married 
these  thirty  years.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  I  affirm,  that  no  child,  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman, 
can  be  truly  in  love  with  two  trees  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Oh !  I  remember  well  the  old  ash-tree  that  occupied  the 
corner  of  our  kail-yard.  There  the  same  pyet  built  yearly 
her  nest,  and  brought  out  and  up  her  young.  To  be  siu-e  I 
tithed  them  occasionally,  and  taught  her  offspring  to  imitate 
speaking  most  abominably;  but  still  the  old  lady  and  gen- 
tleman retiuned  to  their  tree  and  their  branch,  and  even  to 
the  same  cleft  of  the  branch,  annually;  and  my  spirit  re- 
joiced within  me,  as  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  beheld  the 
black-and-white  tail  of  the  dam,  as  she  sat,  from  morn  to 
night,  upon  her  beautifully-spotted,  black-and-white  eggs. 
There,  underneath  that  very  tree,  I  did  sit  and  construct 
my  first  paper  kite;  there  did  I  play  from  mom  to  night 
with  the  cat  and  her  kitten;  there  did  I  shelter  myself  from 
the  shower,  and  from  the  meridian  heat;  there  did  I  repeat 
my  morning  and  evening  prayer  (short,  it  is  true,  but  pithy 
— it  was  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  an  additional  petition  in 
behalf  of  my  only  surviving  parent,  my  mother);  there  did 
I  count  my  slain  on  returning  from  fishing  expeditions;  and 
there,  my  dear  departed  friend  and  cousin,  did  you  and  I 
associate,  eve  after  eve,  in  true  and  holy  affection,  Alas ! 
the  cold  earth  has  closed  over  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  and 
clearest  heads  I  ever  had  occasion  to  know  anything  about; 
but  God's  wiU  be  done.  We  all  hasten  to  the  same  place, 
however  different  our  courses.  Peace,  my  dear  companion, 
to  thy  manes !  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  anon.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  was  speaking  of  the  old  ash-tree  at  Auldwa's,  which 
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I  liave  taken  the  liberty  to  transplant  to  Dunsyett.  But 
our  common  friend,  and  the  friend  of  many  past  genera- 
tions, is  now  laid  prostrate  (as  I  am  informed)  with  the 
earth.  How  is  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  lofty  laid  low, 
and  the  strong  one  broken  and  smashed  in  his  strength! 
The  storm,  the  dreadful,  unexampled  storm,  which  lately 
swept  over  our  island  with  a  whirlwind's  impetuosity  and  a 
hurricane's  strength,  has  bent  the  gallant  mast,  and  sunk 
the  noble  ship,  and  buried  its  thousands  and  thousands  of 
fathers,  and  brothers,  and  husbands,  and  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  deep  sea.  It  has  uptom  forests,  scattered  woods 
to  the  heavens,  and  (inter  alia)  has  stooped  from  its  alti- 
tude to  lay  my  old  and  dear  companion  prostrate.  How 
many  tempests,  my  poor  uprooted  friend,  hast  thou  not 
braved ! — nay,  when  the  fire  of  heaven  split  and  sphntered 
the  adjoining  oak  and  ash,  thou  didst  escape  unhurt.  The 
awful  tempest  of  winter  1794-5,  deprived  thee,  indeed,  of  a 
branch  or  two;  but  thou  wert  still  in  the  manhood  of  thy 
being,  when  the  west  wind  blew  as  "  'twad  blaw  its  last" — 
and  M'Diarmid's  newspaper  is  enriched  with  thy  remains. 

My  next  associate  of  the  tree  species  was  the  ^^  Castle 
Beech."  Ob,  what  a  tree  it  was,  and  still  (I  humbly  hope) 
is !— for  the  hand  of  man  is  not  yet  formed  in  the  womb 
which  wiU  dare  to  cut  it  down;  and  it  stands  mighty  in  its 
individual  girth,  awful  in  its  spread,  and  sheltered  in  its 
position.  This  tree  is  the  chronicler  of  my  school  days  at 
Wallacehall:  on  the  smooth  and  ample  bark  of  that  tree  are 
imprinted  or  obliterated  recollections  of  a  fearful  nature. 
Oh !  who  dares  to  take  a  peep  into  the  charnel-house  of  fifty 
years  ?  There  they  are,  playing  it  hard  and  happy,  at  dools 
toosty,  or  England  and  Scotland. 

"  Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  victims  play: 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come- 
No  cares  beyond  to-day ! " 
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But  let  forty  years,  with  Juggernaut  wheels,  crash  and 
creak  over  us,  and  where  are  the  happy  hearts  and  merry 
voices?  The  sea  will  answer;  for  she  has  had  her  full 
share.  The  river,  the  bloody  river  Nith,  will  and  must  an- 
swer; for  in  its  deceitful  waters  was  lost  my  old  and  Idnd 
class-fellow  and  companion,  Richard  Eeid.  The  west  must 
give  up  its  dead,  and  the  east  answer  to  my  call.  Where 
ami?  My  dear  schoolfellows,  where  are  you  ?  Why  don't 
you  answer?  Alas!  at  sixty,  I  can  scarcely  count  six 
contemporaries  who  stUl  breathe  with  me  the  breath  of  hea- 
ven, and  rejoice  in  a  protracted  though  misimproved  exist- 
ence. But  the  old  beech,  my  kind  friend  Mr  Watt  of  the 
castle  informs  me,  is  still  standing,  though  almost  by  a  mi- 
racle, for  his  branches  are  so  large  and  numerous  that  he 
groaned,  and  creaked,  and  swung  most  dreadfully  under  the 
tempest's  shock.  But  it  would  not  do;  even  the  prince  of 
the  aerial  powers  was  foiled  at  last,  and  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  his  unhallowed  attempt.  The  Castle  Beech 
has  weathered  the  storm;  and  there  are  hearts  in  every  land 
which  will  rejoice  in  the  information  which  I  now  convey. 

But  the  '■  Three  Brethren,"  the  friends  and  companions 
of  my  more  mature  years,  are  now  no  more.  They  have 
fallen  with  those  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  mighty  monarchs 
of  Arbigland--^/ie?/  have  perished,  and  in  their  fate  have 
nearly  involved  that  of  their  intelligent  and  benevolent 
proprietor.  But  my  heart  reverts  to  CoUestoun,  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  blue  and  silver  Nith,  and  to  the  Three 
Brethren.  The  pages  of  the  intelligent  "  Times "  (county 
newspaper)  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  lamentation.  But 
the  "Times"  knows  not — it  could  not,  and  it  cannot  know 
— the  one-half  that  honest  Allan  Cunningham  and  I  know 
about  these  remarkable  trees.  Their  traditional  history  is 
this: — 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Vii'ginia,  and  of  the  consequent 
tobacco  trade,  by  means  of  which  Glasgow,  from  being  a 
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comparatively  insignificant  town,  became  a  large  and  a 
prosperous  mercantile  city,  and  whilst  Manchester,  in  Eng- 
land, was  almost  equally  obscure  and  unimportant,  there 
was  no  properly-constructed  highway  through  Dumfries- 
shire betwixt  these  two  mercantile  depots.  There  was, 
indeed,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  the  trace  of  the  old 
Eoman  road;  but  this  was  obscure,  in  many  places  oblite- 
rated, and  in  all  narrow  and  unaccommodating  to  wheel- 
carriages.  Indeed,  the  road  in  many  cases  was  impracti- 
cable, unless  on  horses;  and  these,  too,  in  some  places, 
were  in  danger  of  disappearing  in  mosses  and  quagmires. 
In  this  state  of  things,  to  talk  of  or  think  of  inns,  or 
public-houses  of  accommodation,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Where  there  is  no  demand,  there  can  be  no  supply — that  is 
a  clear  case;  yet  still  a  certain  overland  intercourse  was 
carried  on  betwixt  these  two  great  national  marts,  Glasgow 
and  Manchester;  and  a  merchant  from  the  one  city  was 
in  the  habit  of  mounting  a  strong  nag,  and  meeting  with 
a  merchant  from  the  other  city  at  what  was  deemed  the 
half-way  point— at  the  place,  namely,  where  a  large  tree, 
with  three  outspread  and  sheltering  branches,  not  only 
marked  the  spot  of  tryst,  but  afibrded  partial  shade  and 
shelter.  (The  reason  why  these  branches  were  afterwards 
denominated  the  Three  Brethren  has  already  formed  the 
subject  of  a  tale.)  "Well,  by  previous  an-angement  and  ap- 
pointment, the  Glasgow  and  the  Manchester  merchants  met 
and  transacted  business  under  this  tree,  and  then  retraced 
their  steps  homewards;  and  this  continued  foi--  any  years 
to  be  the  nearest  and  the  most  commonly-frequented  line 
of  communication  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Manchester.  It 
was  in  this  way,  originally,  that  the  benevolent  founder  of 
the  free  school  of  Closeburn,  Mr  Wallace,  a  native  of  that 
parish,  and  a  Glasgow  merchant,  carried  on  this  extensive 
business  with  Manchester.  Many  a  time  has  the  worthy 
founder  of  the  most  celebrated  institution  in  the  south  of 
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Scotland  (with  which  the  name  of  Mundell  will  be  asso- 
ciated tUl  latest  ages)  been  seen  sitting  upon  a  stone 
roUed  to  the  foot  of  this  immense  tree,  and  transacting 
business  with  a  Manchester  merchant,  similarly  placed 
with  himself.  In  process  of  time,  the  international  inter- 
course increased— post-chaises  succeeded  to  strong  saddle 
horses,  the  roads  were  improved,  and  an  inn,  or  house  of 
accommodation,  became  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  once  famous,  though  now  compara- 
tively obscure  inn,  called  of  late  years  Brownhill,  arose — 
an  inn  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  aU  ranks,  in  preference 
to  any  which  even  Dumfries  in  former  times  could  afford — 
an  inn  celebrated  as  the  frequent  resort  of  Robert  Bums, 
who  used  to  hold  high  carousal  here  with  its  former  con- 
vivial landlord,  Mr  Bacon;  in  whose  house,  and  on  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window,  were  originally  written 
those  well-known  lines  of  Burns,  beginning — 

"  Cursed  be  the  man,  the  veriest  wretch  in  life. 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  ■wife. 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission — 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession.     .     . 
I'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch,"  &c. 

As  I  happen  to  know  the  particular  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  writing  of  these  lines,  I  shaU  conclude  this 
chapter  on  trees,  by  relating  them. 

Burns  lived  at  this  time  at  EUisland,  about  two  miles 
lower  down  the  vale  than  the  Three  Brethren,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Brownhill.  Much  of  his  duty  as  a  ganger 
lay  about  the  village  of  Brownhill  Now,  Brownhill  was  a 
very  convenient  half-way  house  betwixt  Thomhill  and  his 
home  at  EUisland;  and,  accordingly,  Burns'  little  stout 
pony  (which  I  remember  well,  though  I  forget  the  name) 
would  seldom  pass  Brownhill  One  day,  whilst  a  boy  at 
the  free  school  of  Wallacehall,  I  chanced  to  be  lingering 
about  the  stable-door  at  Brownhill,  when  Burns  alighted 
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froro  his  pony,  wet  and  weary,  and,  giving  the  beast  a 

flap  on  the  hinder  extremity,  exclaimed,  "There!  make 

you  comfortable  for  the  night,  in  the  best  way  you  can — 

and  so  will  the  poor  ganger!"    Burns  looked  at  me  very 

closely;  but  I  was  unknown  to  him  at  that  time  (though  I 

knew  him  personally  afterwards);  and  mutterlDg,  "  One  of 

Mundell's,"  passed  on.    What  follows  is  from  undoubted 

authority;  namely,  one  of  the  party  of  three,  who  enjoyed 

this  very  merry  evening.     Bacon  and  Burns  were  their 

bowl  of  pimch  a-piece,  as  well  as  my  friend,  and  were  in 

high  talk  and  song;  but  Mrs  Bacon,  who  did  not  partake  of 

the  festivity,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the  support  of  the  house, 

refused  to  produce  the  materials  for  the  fourth  bowl.   High 

words  arose  betwixt  her  and  her  husband;  who,  as  well  as 

Burns  and  my  friend,  had  by  this  time  given  indications  of 

their  having 

"  A  wee  drap  in  their  ee;" 

and  Mrs  Bacon  hid  the  keys  and  went  to  bed.  Ere  Bums 
went  to  repose  (or  next  morning),  he  inscribed,  with  his 
ready  wit,  and  equally  ready  diamond,  the  lines  mentioned 
on  the  window-pane. 

KIRKYAEDS. 

Kirkyards  are  to  me  exceedingly  interesting.  Alas !  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  me  are  now  the  tenants  of  these 
silent  retirements.  They  contain  subjects  of  intense  and 
protracted  recollection.  Whenever  I  have  an  hour  to  spare 
after  dinner  in  my  pedestrian  wanderings,  I  am  sure  to  de- 
viate into  a  churchyard,  and  there  to  spell  and  stumble  my 
way  through  and  over  a  multiplicity  of  graves  and  monu- 
ments. But,  instead  of  dealing  in  generalities,  I  shall  speak 
of  two  particular  cases,  known  to  myself,  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  parish  of  Closebum.  One  is  on  your  right  hand  as 
you  enter  and  pass  Elder  Boe,  on  Sunday,  at  the  church 
stile.    The  stone  is  merely  an  erect  headstone,  and  of  con- 
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Biderable  dimensions.  The  inscription  is  —  "  Here  lies 
Eichard  Eeid,  aged  16,  who  perished  in  crossing  the  water 
of  Nith  in  1794."  Eichard,  as  well  as  his  brother  Stephen, 
now  Colonel  Eeid,  were  my  particular  companions  at  Wal- 
lacehall  School.  We  were  class-fellows.  Oh !  what  fun  and 
frolic  we  have  had  together !  The  Castle  Wood,  Barmuir 
Wood,  Gilchrist  Land  Wood,  the  Pothouse  Wood,  the  Whit- 
Bton  Cleughs,  and  the  Gravel  Walk,  could  tell,  if  they  were 
permitted,  many  tales  of  us  three.  What  nests  did  we  not 
find !  what  nuts  did  we  not  gather !  what  sloes  did  we  not 
pocket !  what  brambles  did  we  not  eat !  and  what  hind  or 
raspberries  did  we  not  bruise  and  convert  into  red  tvine. 
And,  then,  what  tree  so  tall  as  rot  to  admit  oiu:  ascent ! 
what  thicket  so  dense  as  not  to  be  penetrated !  what  eel  so 
lively  as  not  to  be  decapitated  and  skinned !  and  what  trout 
so  cunning  as  to  escape  the  temptation  of  our  nicely-prepared 
baits !  At  England  and  Scotland,  too — that  most  expressive 
game  of  former  Border  feuds— we  were  most  expert;  and 
have  seen  many  suns  descend  on  our  protracted  contests  at 
shinty.  But,  alas !  harvest  arrived,  and  with  it  the  vaca- 
tion; the  oats  ripened,  and  so  did  the  hazel-nuts.  The  re- 
port was,  that  the  Barjarg  Woods  were  most  splendidly  sup- 
plied with  ripe  and  brown  learners.  We  could  not — we 
never  tried  to  resist  the  temptation.  But  the  rapid  river 
Nith  lay  betwixt  us  and  the  object  of  our  travel  It  had 
rained,  but  was  now  fair;  and  the  water,  when  we  arrived 
at  its  banks,  did  not  seem  even  moved  or  swollen. 
Stephen  and  I  hesitated;  Eichard  was  a  bold,  manly  lad, 
somewhat  older.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the  stream,  and 
bade  us  follow;  so,  indeed,  we  did.  Ere  we  had  gained 
one-third  of  the  way,  upon  the  stream  we  observed  bits  of 
wood  and  various  floating  substances  in  it.  We  became 
alarmed,  and  called  aloud  on  Eichard;  but  he  turned 
roimd,  and  laughed  us  to  scorn.  We  would  not  stand  this, 
but  pushed  on,  he  still  keeping  in  advance.    The  powerful 
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current  had  now  reached  his  waist,  and,  even  though  he 
had  wished  to  turn,  he  could  not.  The  stones  were  begin- 
ning to  creep  from  beneath  our  feet.  All  at  once,  a  large 
piece  of  floating  timber  came  down  upon  poor  Richard's 
position,  and  he  was  borne  away  by  the  united  force  of  the 
obstructed  wood  and  the  stream.  He  fell;  the  timber 
floated  over  him,  and  he  again  rose;  but  he  was  in  much 
deeper  water,  and  manifestly  apprehended  danger.  He 
screamed  aloud,  and  we  rushed  forward  —  his  brother 
Stephen  and  I — to  the  rescue;  but  we  were  all  instantly 
hurled  along  into  a  deep  and  whirling  pool.  Over  the 
banks  of  this  eddy  there  grew  and  hung  a  broom  bush; 
more  by  accident  than  management,  I  got  a  hold  of  it. 
Stephen  was  struggling  near  me,  and  I  caught  him  with 
the  other  hand.  I  struggled  desperately,  and  got  myself 
and  my  companion  into  the  face  of  a  soft  and  clay  brow. 
I  held  like  grim  death,  and  at  last  surmounted  the  steep. 
Though  stupified,  I  saw  that  one  was  awanting,  and  I 
rushed— for  Stephen  was  insensible — along  the  brink  of 
the  pool.  At  the  foot  of  itj  and  where  the  water  began 
to  shallov,',  I  saw  poor  Eichard  tumbling  over  without  any 
signs  of  life.  In  an  instant  I  had  a  hold  of  his  garment, 
and  had  actually  pulled  him  considerably  to  one  side,  when, 
my  feet  coming  in  contact  with  a  large  stone,  I  fell  back- 
wards, lost  my  hold,  and  the  body  of  poor  Eichard  was 
found,  next  day,  a  mile  and  a-half  below,  at  the  bottom  of 
Porter's  Hole. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  churchyard  there  is  a  flat 
flagstone,  with  the  following  inscription — "Here  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  WilHam  Herdman,  weaver  in  Auldwa's 
of  Gilchristland." 

Poor  Willie  Herdman !  What  associations  do  not  these 
two  magic  words  awaken!  When  Gibraltar  stood  nobly 
out,  under  the  command  of  an  Elliot,  against  the  combined 
strength  of  France  and  Spain,  thou  wast  there  to  send  the 
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hissiBg-liot  camion-balls  into  the  hulls  of  the  enemy  s 
floating-batteries.  But,  on  returning  to  thy  native  Not- 
tingham, to  taste  of  its  pure  and  salubrious  ales,  thy  house 
was  desolate — father,  mother,  and  sister,  all  dead— and 
the  place  which  knew  them  owned  another  tenant.  Thy 
heart  sank  within  thee;  and  having  been  bred  a  weaver 
in  thy  youth,  thou  didst  take  the  road  for  Glasgow;  but, 
at  Brownhill,  chance  brought  thee  acquainted  with  Archy 
Tait  of  Auldwa's,  and  with  him  didst  thou  ply  thy 
trade  till  the  mom-nful  end  of  thy  days.  But  it  was 
neither  as  a  soldier,  nor  as  a  weaver,  that  I  remember 
thee  with  so  much  interest.  It  was  as  the  best  bait- 
fisher  in  the  south  of  Scotland— it  was  as  my  first  pre- 
ceptor in  that  most  delightful  art.  I  see  thee  still,  before 
sunrise,  ten  miles  amidst  the  mountains,  and  I  hear  the 
plash  of  the  large  new-run  sea-trout,  as  it  "turns  up  its 
silver  scaling  to  th^  light "  amidst  the  dark-brown  flood. 
At  all  times,  and  almost  in  all  states  of  the  weather  and 
the  water,  thy  skiU  was  triumphant,  and  from  thee  I  de- 
rived that  art  which  no  man  knows,  unless  instructed  by 
me,  to  this  hour — the  art  of  fishing  iqy,  and  not  down,  a 
mountain  stream,  with  prepared  bait.  But  the  hour  of  thy 
destiny  at  last  arrived,  and  it  was  a  mournful  one.  It  was 
one  of  thy  triumphs  to  kiU  a  dish  of  trouts,  even  in  the 
midst  of  frost,  and  at  New-year's  Day.  A  wager  was  laid, 
and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  risked,  on  thy  killing 
a  dozen  for  a  New-year's-day  feast.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  as  the  time  approached,  the  weather  had 
become  boisterous,  and  snow-blasts,  mixed  with  hail,  were 
coursing  along  the  skirts  of  Queensberry.  I  was  a  stout 
lad  in  the  high  class  then,  and,  being  in  the  constant  habtt 
of  accompanying  thee  on  thy  fishing  expeditions,  I  made  a 
point  of  not  being  absent  on  this  critical  trial  of  thy  skill. 
Accordingly,  when  the  last  day  of  December,  179-  dawned, 
I  was  by  thee  aroused  from  my  slumbers,  and,  in  spite  of 
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all  maternal  remonstrances,  I  agreed  to  accompany  thee  to 
Caple.  The  day  was  dark  and  somewhat  cloudy;  but 
there  was  only  a  spriukUng  of  snow  on  the  lower  grounds, 
though  the  higher  seemed  to  be  much  whiter.  To  fortify 
himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  poor  Willie 
had  provided  himself  with  a  supply  of  what  he  used  to 
term  "his  comforter" — namely,  some  whisky  in  a  bottle. 
We  fished  for  about  two  hours  in  the  deeper  and  unfrozen 
pools  of  Caple,  and  with  amazing  success.  Willie  had 
just  killed  his  eleventh  trout,  when  he  turned  up  the 
bottom  of  a  pint  bottle,  quite  empty.  He  was  not  intoxi- 
cated, but  confused.  I  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
"the  comforter,"  and  was  consequently  much  more  col- 
lected, and  aware  of  our  danger.  It  was  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  when  the  day  suddenly  darkened  down,  and  a 
terrible  snow-drift  came  up  the  glen.  Mitchelslacks  was 
at  about  a  mile  and  a-half's  distance.  I  strongly  urged 
our  retreat  to  that  hospitable  mansion  in  the  wilderness; 
but  Willie  wanted  one  trout  of  his  tale,  and  he  persevered 
for  about  half-an-hour  longer,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  complete  his  number.  But  by  this  time  the  snow-drift 
and  wind  were  absolutely  choking,  and  I  could  see  that 
his  eyes  were  half-shut.  He  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of 
approaching  stupor  or  sleep.  I  became  exceedingly  alarmed, 
when  he  sat,  or  rather  fell,  down  suddenly  beneath  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  saying  that  he  would  rest  and  sleep  for  a  little, 
and  then  he  would  accompany  me  to  Mitchelslacks,  as  I 
proposed.  I  tried  to  pull  him  along;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  motion.  What  was  to  be  done?  Poor  Willie,  who 
had  taught  me  to  fish,  and  told  me  so  many  stories  about 
the  wars,  and  about  Nottingham,  and  England,  and  who 
was  really  a  kind-hearted,  good-natured  creature — poor 
Willie  to  perish  thus  helpless  in  the  drift !  I  sprang  on 
with  renewed  strength;  but  when  I  reached  Mitchelslacks  I 
fainted,  and  it  was  not  till  I  recovered  that  Willie's  danger- 
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ous  state  was  learned.  Three  shepherds,  with  Mr  Harlniess 
at  their  head,  and  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  dogs,  sallied 
forth,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  spot;  hut  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  still  heat  in  the  interior,  but  no  motion; 
the  pulse  had  stopped,  and  the  body  was  sitting  in  a  re- 
clining posture,  leaning  against  the  stone.  There  were  no 
marks  of  previous  suffering — all  was  calm  and  placid  in 
the  marble  countenance— the  eyes  shut,  and  the  hands  re- 
posing on  the  fish-basket,  as  if  the  last  thing  he  had  done 
was  to  count  his  fish !    He  was  dead ! 
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Pehadventuee  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  heard  of  "  Polwarth  on  the  Green,"  and  the  "  Polwarth 
Thorn."  The  song  bearing  the  former  title  is  certainly 
founded  upon  one  of  the  most  popular  traditions  on  the 
Borders.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  we 
have  been  many  times  requested  to  write  a  tale  upon  the 
subject,  and  not  less  than  thrice,  from  different  quarters, 
within  the  last  seven  days;  and  as  we  are  at  all  times 
anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  request  which  has  been  made  to  us. 
There  are  none  to  whom  the  traditions  of  other  days  are 
not  interesting.  They  save  from  oblivion  the  memory,  the 
deeds,  and  the  manners,  of  our  fathers.  No  nation  is  so 
sunk  in  barbarity  as  to  disregard  them:  the  civilised  Euro- 
pean and  the  Indian  savage  alike  cherish  them;  and  the 
poets  of  every  land  have  wed  them  with  song.  Yet,  no- 
where are  traditions  more  general  or  more  interesting  than 
upon  the  Borders.  Every  grey  ruin  has  its  tale  of  wonder 
and  of  war.  The  solitary  cairn  on  the  hillside  speaks  of  one 
who  died  for  religion,  or  for  liberty,  or  belike  for  both.  The 
very  schoolboy  passes  it  with  reverence,  and  can  tell  the 
history  of  him  whose  memory  it  perpetuates.  The  hiU  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  monument  of  daring  deeds,  where  the 
sword  was  raised  against  oppression,  and  where  heroes  sleep. 
Every  castle  hath  its  legends,  its  tales  of  terror  and  of  blood, 
"  of  goblin,  ghost,  or  fairy."  The  mountain  glen,  too,  hath 
its  records  of  love  and  war.  There  history  has  let  fall  its 
romantic  fragments,  and  the  hills  enclose  them.  The  forest 
trees  whisper  of  the  past;  and,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
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their  branches,  the  silent  spirit  of  other  years  seems  lo 

sleep.    The  ancient  cottage,  also,  hath  its  traditions,  and 

recounts 

"  Tlie  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Every  family  hafh  its  legends,  which  record  to  posterity  the 
actions  of  theu-  ancestors,  when  the  sword  was  law,  and  even 
the  payment  of  rent  upon  the  Borders  was  a  thing  which 
no  man  understood;  hut,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  saith,  "  all 
that  the  landlord  could  gain  from  those  residing  upon  his 
estate  was  their  personal  service  in  battle,  their  assistance 
in  labouring  the  land  retained  in  his  natural  possession, 
some  petty  quit-rents  of  a  nature  resembling  the  feudal 
casualties,  and  perhaps  a  share  in  the  spoil  which  they  ac- 
quired by  rapine."  Many  of  those  traditions  are  calculated 
to  melt  the  maiden's  heart,  to  fill  age  with  enthusiasm,  and 
youth  with  love  of  country.  But  to  our  story. 
,  In  the  year  1470,  John  Sinclair  of  Herdmanstone,  in 
East  Lothian,  who  was  also  Lord  of  Kimmerghame  and 
Polwarth,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  estate  of  Kimmer- 
ghame descended  to  his  daughter  Marion,  and  that  of  Pol- 
warth to  her  sister  IMargaret.  His  heir-male  was  his  bro- 
ther. Sir  WiUiam  Sinclair,  to  whom  the  estate  of  Herdman- 
stone fell.  Sir  Wilham,  as  the  uncle  of  the  co-heiresses, 
though  not  appointed  as  their  guardian  by  their  father,  for 
they  were  both  well-nigh  of  woman's  estate  when  he  died, 
craftUy  took  upon  himself  that  duty.  He  whispered  to 
them  that  their  estates  were  not  managed  as  they  ought  to 
be — that  their  bondmen  did  not  perform  the  duty  required 
of  them— that  those  they  had  set  over  their  grounds  as 
stewards  did  not  render  them  a  faithful  account  of  their 
stewardship.  He  insinuated  a  thousand  suspicions  into  their 
young  miads,  iintU  their  affairs  gi'adually  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  estates;  and  he  now  required  only  to  have  the 
disposal  of  their  personal  freedom.    Men  of  power  in  those 
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days  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  obtain  their  object;  he  who  had  a  score  of 
retainers  weighed  the  scales  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands. 
Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  rank  which  his  nieces  held  in 
the  estimation  of  his  country,  Sir  William  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  venture  upon  making  them  prisoners 
by  open  violence.  He  therefore  courteously  invited  them 
to  his  house  at  Herdmanstone,  where  he  stated  that  the 
gayest  and  the  proudest  company  in  broad  Scotland  would 
be  present  to  delight  them.  Marion,  who  was  fond  of 
amusements,  was  overjoyed  at  the  invitation;  but  her  sister 
Margaret,  who  was  of  a  graver  disposition,  said — 

"Well,  sister,  I  like  not  our  uncle's  kindness — something 
sinful  seems  to  laugh  in  his  looks;  the  very  movement  of 
his  lips  bespeaks  more  than  it  reveals;  confide  in  me,  dear 
sister,  and  distrust  him.  When  I  was  but  a  child,  playing 
around  our  mother's  knee,  I  have  heard  her  say  imto  my 
father,  '  Ah,  John !  I  like  not  your  brother;  there  is  a 
cunning  in  his  looks,  in  his  very  words;  he  cannot  meet 
you  with  the  straightforward  gaze  of  an  honest  man;  and 
methinks  he  looks  upon  me  as  though  he  distrusted  and 
hated  me;  yea,  I  have  often  thought,  as  though  he  were 
plotting  evil  against  me.'  So  cm-  mother  was  wont  to  say; 
and  my  father  would  reply,  'Dear  Elizabeth,  think  not  so 
cruelly  of  one  who  is  so  near  and  dear  to  inc;  trust  me, 
that  he  loves  you  and  yours.' — '  It  may  be  so,'  she  would 
reply,  '  but  there  is  that  in  his  manner  which  I  cannot  over- 
come.' Then  our  father  would  remain  silent  for  a  time, 
and  add,  '  Well,  there  is  a  want  of  frankness  in  Sir  William 
which  becomes  not  a  brother.' " 

"Lull  your  suspicions,  my  demure  sister,"  the  light- 
hearted  Marion  replied;  "a  thousand  times  have  I  heard 
him  say  that  no  one  but  the  boldest  baron  in  Scotland 
should  wed  his  niece,  Marion."  li. '.  .-■ 

"And  he  said  truly,"  replied  Margaret;  "for,  if  he  have 
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US  once  within  his  power,  not  even  the  boldest  knight  in 
Scotland  wiU  be  able  to  receive  our  hands,  unless  he  sue 
for  it  with  gallant  bowmen  at  his  back,  and  the  unsheathed 
Bword  to  enforce  his  suit," 

"Oh,  then,  sister,"  subjoined  Marion,  "I  suppose  you 
have  a  knight  at  hand  who  would  delight  in  such  handiwork; 
for  is  not  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Wedderburn  reputed  to  be 
the  most  valorous  knight  upon  the  Borders,  and  withal  the 
humble  worshipper  of  fair  Margaret  Sinclair  of  Polwarthi" 

And  as  the  maiden  spoke,  she  laughed,  and  tapped  her 
sister  good-naturedly  upon  the  cheek.  Margaret  blushed, 
and  playfully  replied,  "  Well,  sister,  is  there  no  valorous 
knight  at  Wedderburn  but  Sir  Patrick?  What  think  ye  of 
George  Hume?" 

"No  more  of  this,"  cried  Marion;  "let  us  accept  our 
imcle's  invitation,  and  mingle  with  the  gay  company  he  has 
invited  to  meet  us," 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  let  it  be  so,"  replied  Margaret; 
"  but,  trust  me,  I  fear  that  good  will  not  come  of  it." 

On  the  following  day  they  set  out  upon  their  journey  to- 
wards Herdmanstone,  accompanied  with  only  two  men- 
servants.  The  uncle  received  them  with  a  show  of  cordial 
friendship;  but  the  guests  whom  they  expected  to  meet 
they  saw  not;  and  they  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
neath his  roof,  when  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  se- 
cm-ed  by  gratings,  bolts,  and  bars.  On  discovering  the 
situation  into  which  they  had  been  entrapped,  Marion  wept 
aloud,  and  accused  herself  of  being  the  unwitting  author  of 
her  sister's  captivity. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Margaret.  "  Our  uncle  is  a  stern  man, 
he  is  a  man  of  blood;  but  there  are  as  strong  hands  as  his, 
that  will  be  raised  to  deliver  the  sisters  of  Kimmerghame 
and  Polwarth,  when  then:  captivity  becomes  known." 

"  But  how  will  it  be  known?"  asked  Marion;  "for  who 
knows  that  we  are  here?" 
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"  Let  us  trust  in  Him  who  is  the  orphan's  father,"  replied 
her  sister,  "  and  leave  all  to  his  good  providence." 

"Amen!"  said  the  other;  but  she  sobbed  bitterly  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  imprisonment,  their  uncle  en- 
tered the  apartment  where  they  were  confined. 

"Weel,  maidens,"  said  he,  sternly,  "how  like  ye  your 
abode  at  Herdmanstone?  I  have  observed  the  slightfu  een 
with  which  baith  o'  you  have  looked  upon  your  uncle;  and 
now  that  ye  are  in  my  power,  ye  shall  repent  the  airs  o' 
disdain  that  ye  hae  taken  upon  ye.  It  becomes  nae  the 
blood  o'  Polwarths  to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  house 
o'  Sinclair.  So  choose  ye — there  are  twa  cousins,  who  are 
not  very  auld,  but  they're  growing;  ye  shall  hae  your  choice 
to  marry  them,  or  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Herdmanstone 
shall  be  your  doom.  Your  destiny  is  placed  in  your  own 
hands — decide  it  as  ye  will;  but  remember  that  it  is  a  Sin- 
clair that  never  broke  his  word  that  wags  the  finger  o"  fate 
over  your  heads.  Eight  days— eight  days,  remember ! "  he 
repeated,  and  left  them. 

"Now you  will  despise  me,  Margaret,"  said  Marion;  "for 
my  maiden  ambition  has  led  us  into  this  trouble.  Yet  will 
I  rather  be  an  inmate  in  our  uncle's  dungeon  than  be  the 
wife  of  the  boy-husband  he  would  assign  me.  Sister,  wiU 
you  not  upbraid  me?" 

"Upbraid  you!"  said  the  calm  and  gentle  Margaret; 
"  stern  as  is  our  uncle,  deadly  as  is  his  wrath,  I  fear  him 
not.  The  other  day  you  spoke  to  me  jeeringly  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume— in  the  same  strain  I  answered  you  respecting  his 
•brother  George.  Eight  days  will  not  pass  until  Sir  Patrick 
misses  me  from  Polwarth;  and,  powerful  as  my  uncle  may  be, 
bold  and  desperate  as  he  is,  I  know  that  one  stone  of  Herd- 
manstone Castle  will  not  be  left  standing  upon  another  till 
we  are  freed." 

"  You  have  a  brave  heart,  sister,"  said  llarion;  "  but  it 
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is  small  comfort  to  me,  wlio  must  look  upon  myself  as  the 
author  of  this  disaster.  And  how  think  ye  that  Sir  Patrick 
or  his  brother  George  (if  ye  wiU  speak  of  him)  are  to  hear 
of  our  confinement?  Wot  ye  not  that  they  know  not 
where  we  are;  or,  if  they  should  know,  they  will  not  ap- 
prehend that  evil  could  befall  us  in  the  house  of  our  rela- 
tive?" 

"  I  believe,  Marion,"  answered  Margaret,  "  that  within 
the  eight  days  which  our  uncle  has  named,  we  shall  either 
be  at  liberty,  or  have  ceased  to  live.  It  is  our  lives  that  he 
seeks,  not  that  Ave  should  be  the  wives  of  his  sons.  Rather 
than  be  so  wed,  I  will  die— so  will  you.  But,  if  we  should 
die,  our  deaths  would  not  be  unavenged.  He  would  neither 
enjoy  our  estates,  nor  the  triumph  of  his  guilt.  Ye  have 
heard  the  names  of  Patrick  and  George  Hume  of  Wedder- 
burn  spoken  of  as  sounds  of  terror  upon  the  Borders— theu: 
swords  have  avenged  the  injured,  and  released  the  captive. 
Marion,  they  will  avenge  our  wrongs !  Dear  sister,  be  not 
afraid." 

It  was  about  daybreak  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  im- 
prisonment, that  a  musician,  who  played  upon  the  union  or 
Northumbrian  pipe  of  those  days,  approached  beneath  the 
window  of  their  apartment,  and  softly  playing  an  air,  ac- 
companied it  with  his  voice,  as  follows: — 

"  My  liecart  is  divided  between  them, 

I  dinna  ken  which  I  wad  hae; 
Eight  willmg  my  heart  I  wad  gie  them— • 

But  how  can  I  gie  it  to  twae  ? 
There's  Meggy,  a  fairer  or  better 

I'm  certain  there  couldua  weel  be; 
Dumfounder'd  the  first  time  I  met  her. 

What  was  sweet  Marion  to  me  I 

"  Yet  Marion  is  gentle  and  bonny, 
I  liked  her  ere  Meggy  I  saw. 
And  they  say  it  is  sinfu  for  on 
Man  upon  eaxth  to  like  twa. 
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My  heart  it  is  rugg'd  and  tormented, 

I'd  live  wi'  or  die  for  tbem  baith; 
I've  done  what  I've  often  repented, 

To  baith  I  have  plighted  my  aith. 

"  And  oft  when  I'm  walkin  wi'  Meggy 

I'll  say,  '  Dear  Marion,'  and  start; 
While  fearfu  she'll  say,  '  Weel,  I  ken  ye 

Hae  ithers  mair  dear  to  your  heart. ' 
Was  ever  a  man  sae  confounded] 

I  dinna  ken  what  wiU  be  dune; 
Baith  sides  o'  my  bosom  are  wounded, 

And  they'll  be  the  death  o'  me  sune." 

"  Hark !"  said  Marion,  as  she  listened  to  the  strain  of  the 
minstrel;  "it  is  the  song  of  the  Egyptian  thief,  Johnny 
Faa.  Mind  ye  since  he  sang  it  beneath  our  window  at 
Kimmerghame?" 

"  I  remember  it  weel,"  replied  Margaret;  "  but  dinna  call 
him  thief,  sister;  for,  be  Johnny  a  king  or  no  a  king,  he  is 
one  that  King  James  is  glad  to  lift  his  bonnet  to;  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  means  weel  to  us  at  present.  .  Wheesht  ye, 
Marion,  and  I  will  whisper  to  him  a  low  chant  over  the 
window."    And,  in  a  low  voice,  she  sung — 

"  0,  saw  ye  my  laddie  comin,  Johnny? 

0,  saw  ye  my  laddie  comin? 
If  ye've  no  seen  him,  tell  him  frae  me, 

That  I'm  a  waefu  woman. 
We  here  are  sisters  twa,  Johnny, 

Confined  within  this  tower; 
And  ilka  time  the  sun  gaes  down 

It  points  to  our  death-hour." 

"I  heard  it  rumoured,  gentle  maiden,"  said  the  gipa^, 
gazing  eagerly  towards  the  window  from  whence  they 
looked,  "  that  no  good  was  intended  ye  in  this  place;  and 
though  it  be  not  in  the  power  o'  Johnny  Faa  to  bring  to  jq 
the  assistance  o'  his  own  men,  yet  it  strikes  me  there  is  one, 
if  no  twa,  maidens,  that  I  could  bring  to  your  rescue,  and 
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that  wad  make  a  clap  o'  thunder  ring  through  the  deepest 
cell  in  Herdmanstone." 

"Thank  ye,  Johnny,"  replied  Margaret;  "ye're  kind — 
ye're  very  kind;  and  if  ye  wad  carry  a  bit  scrap  o'  paper 
to  Wedderburn  Castle,  greatly  would  ye  aid  a  distressed 
damsel." 

"  I  thank  ye,  my  doo,  for  relying  on  the  word  and  pro- 
mise o'  John,  king  and  lord  o'  Little  Egypt.  Little  do  they 
ken  me,  and  less  is  their  knowledge  o'  our  race,  who  think 
that  we  would  look  upon  those  who  are  wronged  without 
seeing  them  righted.  How  I  heard  o'  your  imprisonment 
or  the  wrong  intended  ye,  never  fash  your  thumb;  though 
a  bird  waffed  it  in  my  lugs  wi'  its  wings,  though  it  chirped 
it  in  them  as  it  chirmed  past  me,  it  is  aneugh  that  I  ken  o' 
your  wrongs,  and  that  I  will  assist  ye.    Trust  me,  maidens." 

"  I  will  trust  ye,"  answered  Margaret. 

"  Dinna  trust  him,  sister,"  said  Marion;  "  he  may  be  some 
spy  of  our  uncle's." 

"  Of  being  a  spy,"  cried  the  other,  "  I  dinna  believe  him 
capable.  Stop,  Johnny,  or  king,  or  whatever  ye  be,"  she 
added,  "  and  I  will  throw  ye  a  word  or  two,  to  carry  to  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  of  Wedderburn." 

She  addressed  to  him  a  few  words,  and  threw  the  paper 
which  contained  them  into  the  hands  of  the  gipsy. 

"Bless  ye  for  your  confidence,  my  bonny  lassie!"  said 
Johnny  Faa;  "and  before  the  sun  gae  down,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  shall  ken  that  there  is  ane  that  likes  him  pining  in 
a  captive's  prison,  wi'  naue  but  ane  that  his  brother  likes  to 
bear  her  company." 

The  gipsy  king  was  mounted  on  an  active  pony,  and  al- 
though it  was  without  a  saddle,  and  reined  only  by  a  hem- 
pen bridle,  he  dashed  off  with  it,  at  the  pace  of  a  fleet  racer, 
and  dii'ected  his  course  toward  the  Lammermuirs, 

It  was  not  noon  when  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  Wedder- 
burn.   The  porter  at  the  gate  retreated  in  terror,  as  he  be- 
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held  him,  for  the  name  of  the  Faa  king  had  become  terrible 
on  the  Borders,  and  even  the  king  had  been  glad  to  grant 
him  terms  on  his  own  choosing.  On  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  knight — "What  is  it,  ye  vagrant  loon," 
asked  Sir  Patrick,  "that  brings  ye  to  venture  within  the 
roof  o'  honest  men?" 

"Honest!"  said  the  gipsy — "ha!  ha!  ha!  I  daresay 
your  honesty  and  mine  are  muckle  about  a  par.  Between 
us  twa  it  is,  tak  who  can.  Ye  hae  the  bit  land.  Sir  Pa- 
trick, but  ye  havena  a.  stronger  or  a  more  cunning  hand,  nor 
yet  a  sharper  sword,  than  the  lord  o'  Little  Egypt.  There- 
fore, speak  at  evens  wi'  me,  lest  ye  rue  it." 

"And  wherefore  should  I  speak  at  evens,"  answered 
Hume,  "  with  the  like  o'  you,  who  are  at  best  but  the  king 
o'  gaberlimzie  men  1 " 

"The  mischief  light  on  ye!"  said  the  gipsy;  "ye  have 
provoked  me  sair,  and  I  have  tholed  wi'  your  slights  and 
taunting;  but  try  me  not  wi'  another  word,  lest  ye  rue  it, 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  your  brother  rue  it,  and  every  Hume 
o'  the  house  o'  Wedderburn  shall  be  brought  to  cry  dool,  for 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  words  o'  Johnny  Faa." 

"And  what  wad  ye  say  if  j-e  had  your  will,  ye  braggart 
knavel"  cried  the  knight. 

"Merely,"  retorted  the  gipsy,  "that  there  is  a  bonny 
lassie,  ane  wha  is  owre  guid  to  be  the  bride  o'  sae  uncivil  an 
individual  as  yoursel,  now  lying  in  durance,  wi'  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  before  her,  while  ye  havena  the 
courage  to  lift  your  hand  to  her  rescue." 

"  Of  whom  speak  ye?"  vociferated  the  Laird  of  Wedder- 
burn. 

"Who,"  rejoined  the  gipsy,  slyly,  "is  nearest  to  your 
heart?— who  nearest  to  yoiu-  door?  Have  you  seen  her 
within  these  fom-  days?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sir  Patrick,  "speak  ye  of  my  Mar 
garet?" 
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"  Of  whom  does  your  heart  tell  you  that  I  speak?"  said 
Faa. 

"It  is  then  to  her  that  ye  allude?"  cried  Sir  Patrick. 

"Ay,  it  is  to  her,"  was  the  reply;  "and  what  knight  are 
ye  that  would  remain  here  idly  within  your  castle,  while 
death  threatens  the  maiden  o'  your  love?" 

"  Pardon  me,  stranger,"  said  Sir  Patrick;  "  tell  me  where 
she  is." 

"Ye  ask  me  to  pardon  ye  now,"  answered  the  gipsy, 
proudly;  "ye  knew  me  before,  when  the  insult  was  offered, 
ye  know  me  still.  It  is  not  because  ye  bear  a  name  power- 
ful in  arms,  nor  yet  that  I  have  heard  of  your  deeds  of  war, 
that  I  come  to  you;  but  it  is  because  of  the  maiden  who 
loves  you  as  the  Mayfly  does  the  summer  sun.  Margaret 
Sinclair  and  her  sister  are  the  prisoners  of  their  xmcle.  Sir 
William  Sinclair  of  Herdmanstone.  He  has  looked  with  an 
eye  of  covetousness  upon  their  estates— he  longs  to  possess 
them;  and,  if  they  be  not  yielded  to  him,  the  life  of  the  fair 
owners  now  in  his  power  must  pay  the  forfeit." 

The  knight  clasped  the  hand  of  the  gipsy.  "  Thank  ye, 
thank  ye,"  he  cried;  "  I  will  reward  ye  for  this  act  of  kind- 
ness." 

"You  reward  me!"  shouted  the  gipsy  king,  disdainfully. 
"  Think  ye  that,  when  the  King  of  Little  Egypt  does  an  act 
of  humanity  or  generosity,  he  is  to  be  rewarded  for  it  by  a 
Scottish  knight !  Away  with  ye,  man !  I  spurn  your  thanks ! 
I  am  as  far  above  them  as  the  moon  is  above  the  glow-worm 
that  glimmers  on  the  groimd — ay,  as  the  sun  above  the  fetid 
matter  from  which  it  di-aws  life.  Know,  then,  that  Mar- 
garet Sinclair  and  her  sister  will  die  unless  ye  have  courage 
to  release  them,  and  that  before  another  Sabbath  shine  a 
holiday  to  you." 

Wedderburn  held  his  hand  in  thankfulness.  "Forgive 
me,  forgive  me,"  he  cried;  "  I  have  spoken  unjustly  to  one 
that  has  a  soul  within  him,  and  who  has  sympathised  for 
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those  in  whom  my  happiness  is  bound  up.    Again,  I  say, 
forgive  me." 

"  Ye  are  forgiven,"  said  the  Faa;  "  and,  if  assistance  be 
needed  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ye  shall  find  •yvilling  hands  ready 
to  help  ye,  though  ye  deserve  it  not." 

So  saying,  the  Faa  beckoned  his  hand,  and  withdrew  from 
the  presence  of  Hume.  Sir  Patrick  bore  the  tidings  instantly 
to  his  brother;  and,  within  two  hours,  a  hundred  of  their 
retainers  stood  armed  aroimd  Wedderburn  Castle.  "To 
Herdmanstone !"  was  tiie  cry;  "and  the  rescue  of  the  lady- 
love of  the  Lord  of  Wedderburn ! " 

"Ay,  and  for  Marion,  the  maid  of  Kimmerghame!"  cried 
George,  the  brother  of  Sir  Patrick;  "and  the  Sinclairs  shall 
wear  stout  bucklers  and  belts  to  boot,  that  this  sword  pierce 
not." 

The  party  being  marshalled,  they  took  their  way  across 
the  Lammermuirs  with  the  brothers  Sir  Patrick  and  George 
Hume  at  their  head.  It  was  shortly  after  daybreak  when 
they  appeared  before  Herdmanstone  Castle;  and  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  the  first  to  perceive  their  approach. 

"Sister!"  she  cried;  "see!  see!  aid  is  at  hand — the 
banner  of  the  Humes  is  waving  over  the  fields  of  Herdman- 
stone." 

"  Ye  dream,  sister !"  said  Marion,  starting  from  her  couch. 

"Nay,  I  dream  not,"  retorted  Margaret.  "Arise;  through 
the  grey  light  I  perceive  the  plume  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
and  the  gay  jacket  which  my  sister  wrought  for  his  brother." 

Marion  sprang  forward  to  the  place  where  her  sister 
stood;  they  thrust  their  hands  from  the  window,  to  encou- 
rage their  deliverers  to  the  rescue,  while  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
brother  answered  them  back,  crying,  "  We  come !  we  come ! 
The  haughty  and  cruel  Sinclair  shall  repent  in  blood." 

The  trumpets  of  the  Humes  sounded;  and,  as  if  prepared 
for  the  approaching  conflict,  within  a  few  minutes,  more 
than  fifty  retainers  of  Sir  William  Sinclair  were  in  arms. 
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Ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  foes,  they  rushed  forth  to 
meet  them,  hand  to  hand,  and  sword  to  sword.  Long  the 
strife  was  desperate — it  was  even  doubtful;  but,  at  length, 
superiority  of  numbers,  on  the  part  of  the  Humes,  prevailed; 
the  retainers  of  Sir  William  were  routed  in  all  directions, 
and  his  castle  was  assailed,  even  to  its  threshold.  "  To  the 
rescue  of  the  fair  maidens !"  shouted  the  Humes.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  immediate  retainers  of  Sir  William  Sinclair, 
however,  his  neighbours  came  to  his  aid;  and  although  they 
were  at  first  as  two  to  one,  the  conflict  had  not  lasted  long 
when  the  Humes  became  the  weaker  party.  The  battle 
raged  keenly — swords  were  broken  in  the  grasp  of  their 
owners— the  strong  war-horse  kicked  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  agony  of  death,  indenting  the  earth  with  its  hoofs  as  it 
died,  leaving  the  impression  of  its  agony — then-  wounded 
men  grappled  with,  and  reviled  each  other,  as  though  they 
had  been  foreigners  or  aliens  —  spears  were  broken,  and 
shields  clanked  against  each  other — while  the  war-shout 
and  the  dying  groan  mingled  together.  Victory  seemed  still 
to  be  doubtful;  for,  though  the  Humes  fought  bravely,  and 
their  leaders  led  them  on  as  with  the  heroism  of  despair, 
yet  every  minute  the  numbers  of  their  adversaries  increased, 
while  theirs,  if  the  expression  might  be  used,  became  fewer 
and  more  few. 

Yet  there  were  two  spectators  of  the  conflict  who  beheld 
it  with  feelings  that  may  not,  that  cannot  be  described. 
Now,  the  one  beheld  the  plume  which  she  had  adorned  for 
her  betrothed  husband  severed  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy; 
while  the  other  saw  the  gay  jerkin  which  she  had  weaved 
for  hers  tarnished  with  blood.  They  perceived  also  what 
we  might  term  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  deadly  feud — 
the  retreating  and  the  driving  back;  and  they  were  spec- 
tators also  of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  They 
saw  the  party  in  whom  their  hopes  were  fixed  gradually 
overpowered— they  beheld  them  fall  back  beneath  the  swords 
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of  their  opponents,  disputing  inch  by  inch  as  they  retired, 
and  their  hearts  fell  within  them.  When  hope,  fear,  and 
anxiety  -wtre  wrought  to  their  highest  point  of  endurance, 
and  the  party  in  whom  their  trust  lay  seemed  to  be  van- 
quished, and  were  driven  back,  at  that  period,  Johnny  Faa, 
and  a  number  of  his  followers,  rushed  to  their-  succour. 

"  Hurrah!"  exclaimed  the  wanderer,  "for the  braw  lasses 
o'  Polwarth  and  Kimmerghame!  Fight,  ye  Humes!  fight! 
There  is  a  prize  before  ye  worthy  a  clour  on  the  crown,  or  even 
a  stab  through  the  brisket." 

The  approach  of  the  Faa  king  turned  the  tide  of  victory, 
and  his  followers  shouted,  "  The  bonny  lasses  o'  Polwarth 
and  Kimmerghame  shall  be  free !" 

"  For  ever,  ay,  and  a  day  after  it,"  cried  Sir  William, 
"  shall  the  man  inherit  a  cow's  mailing,  and  a  cow  to  boot, 
upon  the  lands  o'  Herdmanstone,  who  this  day  brings  me 
upon  his  sword  the  head  o'  ane  o'  the  birkies  o'  Wedder- 
burn." 

Sir  William,  however,  became  a  suppliant  for  mercy  be- 
neath the  red  sword  of  Patrick  Hume;  and  his  life  being 
granted,  the  Sinclairs  gave  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents.  The  young  brothers  each  rushed  into  the 
house,  to  the  rescue  of  the  captive  damsels;  and  Margaret 
and  Marion  each  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the  man  she  loved. 

On  arriving  at  Polwarth,  they  were  met  by  the  glad 
villagers,  with  whom  the  fair  ladies  joined  hands,  and  they 
danced  together  in  joy  around  a  thorn-tree,  upon  the  village 
green. 

In  a  few  weeks,  each  of  the  maidens  gave  her  hand  to 
her  deliverer — Margaret  to  Sir  Patrick,  and  Marion  to  his 
brother  George.  On  their  marriage-d<i.y,  the  gay  dance  at 
the  thorn  upon  the  green  was  resumed,  and  a  festive  crowd 
tripped  joyously  around  it,  blessing  the  bride  of  Polwarth 
and  her  fair  sister,  Marion  of  Kimmerghame;  and  the 
music  to  which  they  that  day  danced  proceeded  from  the 
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pipes  of  King  Johnny  Faa,  who,  with  half-a-dozen  of  his 
people,  sat  each  with  a  pair  of  union  pipes  beneath  his  arm, 
and  discoursing  "most  eloquent  music,"  without  "fee,  fa- 
vour, or  reward,"  save  that  they  were  partakers  of  the  good 
things  which  were  that  day  plentifully  circulated  upon 
Polwarth  Green. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Polwarth 
and  Kimmerghame,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  from 
her  xmion  with  Hume  of  Wedderbum,  the  fair  Margaret 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  future  Eaxls  of  JMarchmont. 


I 
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THE    FESTIVAL. 

In  most  of  tlie  villages  on  the  southern  Border,  and  parti- 
cularly in  part  of  Northumberland,  together  with  Norham 
and  Islandshires,  there  are  what  are  called  annual  feasts. 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  kept,  they  resemble 
the  Wakes  or  Bevels  which  are  held  in  various  parts  of 
England.  They  were  originally  religious  festivals,  and  are 
still  commemorated  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  saint  to 
which  the  church  or  religious  house  in  the  village,  or  with 
which  it  was  connected,  was  in  olden  times  dedicated. 
They  have  long  ago  lost  their  religious  character,  and  jovi- 
alty  has  assumed  the  place  of  seriousness.  Nevertheless, 
although,  for  more  than  a  century,  these  feasts  have  been 
attended  with  much  boisterous  merriment,  there  is  still 
much  connected  with  them  that  we  respect  and  revere. 
They  come,  as  it  were,  whispering  the  good,  the  godlike 
admonition  of  Scriptm-e — "Let  brotherly  love  continue." 
For  in  those  days,  brethren  and  the  children  of  a  family 
meet  together  from  afar  beneath  a  father's  or  a  brother's 
roof — the  grandsire  and  the  grandson  sit  at  the  table  to- 
gether— and  the  words  of  the  inspired  royal  bard,  that  it  is 
good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity, 
are  exemplified.  They  are  seasons  of  mutual  forgiveness, 
and  of  the  exchange  of  family  love.  They  are  also  seasons 
for  which  many  a  parent's  heart  longs  eagerly;  and  although 
they  are  what  may  be  termed  changeable  feasts,  they  fall  on 
days  which  they  all  know  without  the  aid  of  an  almanack; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  true  as  a  father's  or  a  mother's 
heart.  They  are  days  to  which  many  a  mother  looks  for- 
ward, as  to  the  time  when  she  shall  cress  an  absent  son  or 
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daughter  to  her  bosom— when  a  father  shall  give  them  the 
right  hand  of  welcome,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  press 
his  teeth  upon  his  lip  to  conceal  his  emotion,  while  a  stranger 
tear  steals  out,  and  seeks  a  home  upon  his  cheek.  They 
are,  in  every  house,  days  in  which  the  "  fatted  calf"  is  kUled; 
and  each  village  or  feast  has  its  own  particular  dainty,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  At  one  is  the  luscious  grilse  (on  that 
occasion  baked  instead  of  boiled);  at  another,  dishes  of 
fruit;  and  at  a  third,  the  roast  goose.  But  each  feast  has 
its  particular  viands,  and  of  them  the  poorest  make  an  effort 
to  partake.  They  are  not  as  the  Christmas  feast  was  of  old, 
when  the  rich  fed  the  poor  and  their  dependants  at  their 
table,  and  regaled  each  with  a  "  smack  of  the  good  black 
jack;"  but  they  are  days  on  which  the  very  poorest  strive 
to  make  a  feast  for  themselves,  and  to  see  their  own  around 
their  humble  board.  ' 

We  confess,  however,  that  these  feasts  do  not  present 
sunny  pictures  exclusively;  there  are  many  who,  as  we  have 
hinted,  crown  them  with  boisterous  merriment.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  elect,  on  the  morning  after  the  feast,  a 
Mayor,  or  Lord  of  the  Festival,  whose  word  was  law,  and 
who  was  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  fun  and  frolic,  and 
against  whose  command  there  was  no  appeal.  The  farce  of 
"  The  Mayor  of  Garret"  furnishes  a  correct  example  of  this 
species  of  rustic  revelry.  We  are  not  yet  very  old;  but  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  mayor,  or  lord 
of  the  festivities  referred  to,  was  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  Burns — 

"  Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
Let  him  be  king  among  us  a' ! " 

But  it  is  long  since  the  treatment  of  a  master  of  the  revels 
ceased  even  to  be  decent— we  would  say  merciful.  In  most 
places  he  is  no  longer  paraded  as  an  absolute  monarch  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  subjects,  but  as  the  slave  of  the  multi- 
tude, of  whom  they  delight  to  make  pastime.    The  mayor 
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of  the  village  feast,  "  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate,"  of 
dictating  imperious  commands  for  his  short  hour  of  powerj 
and  now  he  is  generally  placed  in  the  condition  of  the  frog 
in  the  fable,  and  what  may  be  sport  to  his  tormentors,  is 
well-nigh  death  to  him. 

The  festival  from  which  our  present  story  takes  its  rise 
was  held  in  Tweedmouth  (the  southern  suburb  of  Bermck), 
nearly  seventy  years  ago;  and,  according  to  custom,  on 
Margaret's  day,  or  the  foUowmg  Monday.  For,  although 
most  of  them  are  in  some  degree  held  upo|^  the  Sunday 
(a  celebration  which  would  "  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance"),  Monday  may  always  be  considered 
as  the  chief  day  of  the  feast.  Now  at  that  period  there 
resided  at  Tweedmouth  a  Mrs  Mordington,  the  widow  of 
the  commander  of  a  coasting  sloop,  who  had  left  her  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son,  at  the  period 
our  tale  begins,  was  about  one-and-twenty;  his  sister,  two 
years  younger.  The  son's  name  was  George,  and  he  was 
then  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  merchant  in  Gateshead.  At 
the  feast  of  St  Margaret's,  therefore— which  is  commemo- 
rated in  Tweedmouth  in  July,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  strength,  and  when  the  very  birds,  oppressed 
with  its  heat,  leave  the  thin  air  and  the  upper  branches, 
and,  folding  their  wings,  sit  silently  in  the  umbrageous 
shades,  enjoying,  well  pleased,  the  coolness  of  their  leafy 
shelter— George  Mordington  returned  to  Tweedside,  to  see 
his  mother  and  his  sister;  yea,  and  there  was  another  whom 
he  longed  not  less  eagerly  to  behold,  and  that  was  Marion 
Weatherly,  a  fair-headed  maiden  of  nineteen,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  master  fisherman,  who  had  the  lease  of  some  two 
hundred  yards  upon  the  Tweed,  somewhere  between, where 
the  "Whitadder  joins  it  and  the  bridge;  but  whether  on  the 
south  or  north  side  I  cannot  tell.  As  there  may  be  thou- 
sands of  the  readers  of  these  tales  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  salmon  fisheries,  or  of  what  is  meant  by  having 
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been  a  master  fisherman  in  those  days,  I  shall  simply  state 
that  Mr  Weatherly  had  taken  a  lease  of  a  iDarticular  spot 
on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  which  was  in  length  about 
two  hundred  yards,  and  on  that  space  he  had  the  right  of 
casting  out  and  dragging  in  his  nets.  He  had  this  river- 
farm  at  a  very  small  sum  annually;  though,  within  a  mile 
from  the  spot  where  he  held  it,  we  have  known  a  lesser  por- 
tion of  fishing  right  in  the  river  let  for  nearly  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum;  and  that,  too,  when  the  wisdom 
of  the  present  generation  (perhaps  I  ought  to  put  the  gene- 
ration in  the  past  tense)  almost  threw  a  dyJce  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  built  up  what  was  called  the 
Meadoio  Haven,  and  which  haven  was  a  gut  in  the  rocks, 
by  which  the  fish,  coming  in  shoals  from  the  north,  entered 
the  river;  and  this  being  built  up  by  the  dyke  or  pier  afore- 
said, after  running  then-  noses  against  a  stone  wall,  instead 
of  meeting  with  the  natural  entrance  to  the  river  wliich 
nature  dictated  to  them  to  pm-sue,  they  were  left,  like  a  pack 
of  fox-hoimds  that  had  been  thrown  off  tneir  scent,  to  seek 
the  artificial  entrance  where  they  might  find  it,  or  for 
another  river  if  they  chose.  Thus,  the  good  old  Tweed 
being  half  blocked  up,  fishing  waters,  in  the  present  day, 
do  not  abound  with  the  silver-mailed  salmon,  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Mr  Weatherly,  Besides,  the  river  was  then 
fished,  not  harried!  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that 
the  father  of  JMarion  became  a  man  of  property. 

Now,  George  Mordiagton  and  Marion  Weatherly  had 
known  each  other  from  childhood.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
had  loved  each  other  from  that  period;  but  they  were  at 
the  same  school  together,  and  even  before  they  left  it,  they 
were  equalled  to  each  other.  This  equalling,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  evening  to  each  other,  by  schoolmates  or  ac- 
quaintances, often  goes  far  towards  producing  the  wedded 
love  of  riper  years.  Many  a  match  would  never  have  been 
made,  but  for  the  schoolboy's  or  the  comrade's  jeer.    Once 
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name  young  hearts  in  the  same  breath,  and  you  draw  a 
magic  circle  round  them;  and,  however  little  they  may  be 
acquainted  with  each  other,  whoever  of  the  two  may  break 
through  that  circle,  strikes  a  passing  pang  iato  the  bosom  of 
the  other.  Pride  feels  wounded,  if  nothing  else  does;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  deeper  and  more  tender  than  pride  that  has 
been  rudely  touched.  It  does  not  last  long;  but  it  is  keen 
while  it  lasts.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  are  many 
who  may  say,  "Pshaw!  it  is  all  nonsense;  who  cares  any- 
thing about  these  things  now  1 "  No  middle-aged  person,  I 
grant  you.  Individuals  of  such  an  age  like  some  home  truth 
— something  that  comes  home  to  their  business  and  their 
bosoms  as  they  are;  and  when  such  a  thing  meets  them  they 
say,  "  Oh,  it  is  very  natural."  Granted  that  it  is  natural, 
why  should  people  of  middle  age,  yea,  or  of  grey  haks,  for- 
get that  they  were  once  young;  and  that  what  is  now  "  stale, 
flat,  and  improfitable"  to  them,  is  still  the  feelings  of  thou- 
sands— is  still  delightful  to  thousands— was  once  their  feel- 
ings, and  delightful  to  them  ?  Though  past  the  sunny  heyday 
ourselves,  we  like  not  to  hear  either  man  or  woman  cry  out, 
with  the  Preacher,  "  all  is  vanity !"  For  light  is  beautiful 
— so  is  the  sun  that  sheds  it  forth.  The  fair  earth,  with 
its  buds,  its  flowers,  its  leaves,  its  fruits,  and  its  trees  with 
their  singing  bu'ds— they  are  all  beautiful — exquisitely  beau- 
tiful! No  man  can  look  upon  the  works  of  his  Maker, 
without  adoring,  worshipping,  and  loving  the  Power  that 
formed  them.  Oh,  when  we  so  look  abroad  upon  the  glorious 
creation  that  is  above,  beneath,  and  around  us — when  we 
see  so  much  that  is  measm'eless,  magnificent,  and  that  steals 
forth  in  beauty  as  a  bud  opens,  until  its  loveliness  is  revealed 
before  the  very  soul;  and,  above  aU,  when  we  think  also  of 
the  kind  hearts  that  share  our  sorrows  and  our  joys,  that 
watch  over  us  and  that  throb  for  us,  that  moum  with  us 
and  rejoice  with  us,  and  that  are  one  with  us  in  all  things 
—we  are  tempted  to  say  that  all  is  "not  vanity,"  but  that 
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man  is  the  author  of  his  own  "  vexation  of  spirit."  Now 
George  Mordington  yvas  one  who  loved  all  the  works  of  na- 
ture for  their  loveliness.  He  saw  nothing  to  which  his  young 
heart  would  respond,  "it  is  vanity!"  He  loved  the  very 
worm  that  crawled— writhing  and  dying  as  it  crawled — over 
his  path,  and  pushed  it  gently  with  his  foot  upon  its  parent 
earth,  that  it  might  live.  Was  there  nothing  in  the  scenery 
of  his  birthplace  that  he  should  admire  it  1  There  was  neither 
the  sublimity  of  moimtains  to  awe  him  into  remembrance — 
the  majesty  of  wooded  hills  (which  there  might  be),  nor 
lakes  where  echoes  died  in  music;  but  there  was  the  Tweed, 
the  stream  of  his  nativity,  which  rushes  into  the  arms  of 
the  ocean,  like  a  beautiful  bride  that  has  been  cast  oflf  by 
her  parent,  and  falls  upon  the  neck  of  her  lover  without 
adornments;  and  there  was  the  rich  lands  of  the  Merse  and 
Islandshire,  for  ever  spread  out  before  him,  with  the  ever- 
lasting ocean,  its  calms  and  its  storms,  its  placid  stUlness 
and  its  terrible  waves — forming  together  a  scene  such  as  he 
that  has  once  looked  upon  can  never  forget.  Through  such 
scenes  George  Mordington  recoUected  Marion  Weatherly. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  Gateshead, 
and  at  the  annual  festival  held  in  Tweedmouth,  he  went  to 
visit  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  the  fair  Marion.  I  might — 
for  I  have  often  been  a  witness  of  such  a  scene — describe 
the  joy  of  the  doating  mother  as  she  beheld  her  son,  in  the 
youthful  bloom  of  manhood,  seated  at  her  table.  With  de- 
'  light  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  she  sat  gazing  on  his  face,  until 
the  tear  of  affection  rose  and  bedimmed  their  radiance.  On 
her  left  hand  sat  her  son,  and  on  her  right  her  daughter,  and 
her  intended  daughter,  Marion  Weatherly.  Their  dinner 
passed  over  in  happiness — the  mother  smiled  to  look  upon 
her  children's  joy;  and  when  "  a  gentle  tap  came  to  the 
door,"  which  the  daughter  best  understood,  and  blushing, 
responded  to  it,  George  and  Marion  also  arose,  and  they 
went  into  the  fields  together.    They  wandered  to  and  fro  in 
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a  narrow  pathway,  the  length  of  which  was  rather  less  than 
a  mile,  while  on  each  side  of  them  the  ripening  grain  formed 
a  waving  wall,  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
They  wandered  backward  and  forward,  hand  locked  in  hand, 
until  the  sun  was  lost  behind  Hallidon,  and  the  stars  began 
to  steal  out  through  the  grey  twilight. 

When  they  shook  hands  at  parting— "  Now,  George," 
said  Marion,  "you  have  your  acquaintances  to  see,  but  do 
not  remain  late  with  them;  for  my  sake  and  your  mother's, 
do  not." 

"Dear  Marion,"  said  he,  "wherefore  remind  me  of  this? 
I  know  that  I  must  meet  my  acquaintances  to-night,  all  of 
whom  are  my  old  friends,  many  of  them  my  school-fellows; 
I  have  promised  to  meet  them — I  have  to  leave  for  New- 
castle to-morrow — and  wherefore  remind  me  that  I  should 
not  remain  late  with  them?" 

"Oh!"  she  replied,  "only  that  you  will  remember  your 
character,  George." 

"Do  not  be  interested  about  my  character,"  said  he;  "I 
have  hitherto  supported  it  with  credit  to  myself,  and,  I 
think,  dear  Marion,  I  may  do  also  for  the  future." 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and,  shaking  her  hand  fervidly, 
they  parted  for  the  night;  but  before  they  parted,  they  had 
renewed  their  young  vows,  beneath  an  ash-tree,  where  they 
had  sat  down  togefher  (upon  the  footpath  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Willoio  Bach  "),  and  where 
he  had  carved  their  names  four  years  before,  and  there  he 
deepened  the  incision  which  recorded  their  initials;  and,  as 
Virgil  somewhere  hath  it  (though  neither  of  them  knew 
anything  about  Virgil),  they  vowed  that,  as  the  "  bark  ex- 
panded, their  love  would  grow."  This  is  a  very  common 
idea  amongst  love-engravers  upon  trees;  but  though  a  Man- 
tuan  swain  might  so  write,  a  British  peasant  would  fre- 
quently have  cause  to  say,  that,  as  the  tree  grew,  and  the 
bark  expanded,  so  did  hi^  initials  spread,  and  become  vague, 
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and  more  vague,  until  fog  grew  over  tliem;  and  upon  tne 
heart,  as  on  the  tree  where  he  had  first  carved  his  name, 
there  was  no  trace  left. 

But  George  Mordington  parted  with  Marion,  and  went  to 
a  street  called  the  Kihi  Hill,  in  which  there  then  was  an  inn, 
known  by  the  name  of  "The  Salmon."  In  it  all  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  youth  were  assembled;  and  when  he  entered 
they  rose  simultaneously,  each  offering  his  hand,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Ah !  George !  my  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you?" 

They  sat  long,  and  they  drank  deeply;  and,  while  the 
song,  the  story,  the  jest,  or  the  argument  went  round,  they 
forgot  how  time  and  reason  were  flying  together.  It  was 
usual  for  such  companies  not  to  break  up  until  they  had 
witnessed  the  election  of  the  mayor.  The  heads  of  several 
of  the  party  began  to  go  round  as  well  as  the  glass;  and  of 
this  number  was  George  Mordington,  He  was  a  youth  of 
the  most  sober  and  temperate  habits;  and  before  he  had 
drank  off  his  thiixl  glass,  he  might  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  the  song,  "  This  is  no  me !"  His  very  countenance  was 
changed;  his  manner,  which  was,  in  general,  backward  and 
retiring,  became  bold  and  boisterous.  Instead  of  his  wonted 
silence,  he  was  the  chief  orator  of  the  company.  He  spoke 
of  things  of  which  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken,  and  as  glass 
succeeded  glass,  so  did  one  act  of  folly  succeed  another. 
Some  of  the  more  sober  of  the  company  said,  they  "  were 
sorry  forpoor  Mordington — but  his  head  could  standnothing; 
and,"  added  they,  "  it  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  an  excellent  fellow." 
This,  however,  was  only  the  sentiment  of  a  part  of  them; 
and  as  he  began  to  exhibit  fantastic  tricks,  and  to  declaim 
with  violent  gestiu-es  upon  all  subjects,  some  said  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  mayor,  and  proposed  that  a  cart 
should  be  procured.  Against  this  proposal  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintances protested;  but  the  idea  pleased  his  own  disor- 
dered fancy,  and  as  the  madness  of  intoxication  increased, 
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he  insisted  that  the  bacchanalian  honour  shoiudbe  conferred 
upon  him. 

"Well  done,  George!"  cried  the  more  thoughtless  of  the 
party;  "he  is  the  king  of  good  fellows,  every  inch  of  him!" 

So  saying,  they  rushed  into  the  street,  bearing  him  upon 
their  shoulders;  and  amidst  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  men 
and  boys,  he  was  placed  in  a  cart,  his  face  rubbed  over  with 
soot,  his  hair  bedaubed  with  flour,  and  a  broomstick  was 
placed  in  his  hand  as  his  rod  of  office. 

"Hurrah!  George  Mordington  is  mayor!"  was  the  cry 
upon  the  streets;  aud  followed  by  a  noisy  multitude,  he  was 
paraded  roimd  the  village,  and,  in  comformity  with  ancient  _ 
custom,  delivered  a  speech  at  every  public-house  and  baker's 
door  in  the  place. 

Old  and  young  leave  their  pillows,  to  "  see  the  mayor," 
as  they  term  it,  and  hasten  to  the  door  or  window,  to  wit- 
ness his  procession  as  he  is  hurled  along.  There  were  many 
who,  as  they  perceived  him,  expressed  regret  to  see  George 
Mordington  in  such  a  situation,  and  said  it  would  break  his 
mother's  heart. 

But,  as  they  passed  the  door  of  Mr  Weatherly,  a  sudden 
cry  was  heard.  It  was  a  woman's  scream  of  agony,  and  as 
it  burst  forth,  the  maddened  shout  of  the  multitude  was 
hushed.  It  struck  upon  the  ear  of  George  Mordington  in 
the  midst  of  his  madness  and  degradation— it  entered  his 
heart.  It  was  the  cry  of  his  betrothed  Marion.  He  struck 
his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  fell  back  in  the  cart  as  if  an 
arrow  had  entered  his  breast.  Her  voice  had  startled  him, 
as  from  a  trance,  into  a  consciousness  of  his  shame  and  folly. 
"He  is  dead!"  cried  the  crowd— for  he  fell  as  if  dead, 
and  in  a  state  of  imconsciousness  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
mother's  house.  The  poor  widow  wept  as  she  beheld  her 
joy  turned  into  shame;  and  as  he  opened  his  eyes  and  began 
to  gaze  vacantly  around,  his  sister  said  unto  him,  but  rather 
sorrowfully  than  reproachfully,  "  Brother !  brother !  who 
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could  have  thought  that  you  would  have  been^ilty  of 
this?" 

A  groan  of  anguish  was  his  only  reply. 

"Daughter,"  said  his  mother,  "do  not  upbraid  him;  he 
■will  feel  anguish  enough  for  the  shame  he  has  brought  upon 
himself  and  on  us,  without  our  reproaches." 

He  started  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  her  voice,  he  thrust  his 
fingers  in  his  hair,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  together,  and  howl- 
ing as  one  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  exclaimed — 

"  What  have  I  done  1    I  am  lost — disgraced  for  ever ! " 

"No,  my  son!  no!"  said  his  mother;  "you  have  acted 
foolishly,  very  foolishly;  but  in  time  it  will  be  forgotten." 

"Never!  never!"  he  answered;  "would  that  the  earth 
would  swallow  me  up !  I  am  worse  than  a  madman  or  a 
villain — I  am  ashamed  of  my  existence  ! " 

They  endeavoured  to  soothe  him;  and  for  a  few  hours  he 
forgot  his  shame  in  sleep— though  not  wholly,  for  his  slum- 
ber was  troubled,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  he  groaned,  clenched 
his  hands,  and  grated  his  teeth  together.  The  remembrance 
of  his  folly  was  stronger  than  sleep.  He  awoke,  and  a  sen- 
sation of  horror  awoke  with  him.  The  extravagance  and 
the  madness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  the  morning 
were  at  first  only  remembered  as  a  disagreeable  and  con- 
fused dream,  which  he  wished  to  chase  from  his  thoughts, 
and  was  afraid  to  remember  more  vividly.  But,  as  he  saw 
the  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  his  mother  and  his  sister,  as  they 
sat  weeping  by  his  bedside,  all  the  absurdities  in  which  he 
had  been  an  actor  rushed  painfully,  "if  not  distinctly,  across 
his  memory;  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
ashamed  to  look  upon  the  light,  or  on  his  kindred's  face. 
He  was  sick  and  fevered,  and  his  throat  was  parched;  yet 
the  sense  of  shame  lay  on  his  heart  so  keenly,  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.  For  five 
days  he  was  confined  to  his  bed;  and  the  physician  who 
had  been  called  in  to  attend  him  dreaded  an  attack  of  brain 
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fever.  It  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  kept  calm;  but 
there  was  a  troubled  fire  in  his  breast  that  burned  and  de- 
nied him  rest.  On  the  sixth  day,  he  ventiu-ed  to  whisper 
something  in  his  sisters  ear  regarding  Marion. 

"Poor  Marion  !"  she  replied;  "though  she  forgives  you, 
her  father  forbids  her  to  speak  to  you  again,  and  has  sent 
her  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  she  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  you." 

He  sat  in  agony  and  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and 
rising  and  taking  his  hat,  walked  feebly  towards  the  door. 
But,  ere  he  had  opened  it,  he  turned  back,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  his  seat,  cried — 

"I  am  ashamed  for  the  sunlight  to  fall  upon  my  face,  or 
for  the  eyes  of  any  one  that  I  know  to  look  .upon  me." 

When  the  sun  had  set,  and  night  began  to  fall  grey  upon 
the  river,  he  again  rose,  and  went  towards  the  house  of 
Marion's  father. 

"  What  want  ye  1 "  said  the  old  man,  angrily,  as  he  en- 
tered; "away,  ye  disgrace  o'  kith  and  kin,  and  dmna  let 
the  shamefu  shadow  o'  sic  a  ne'er-do-weel  darken  my  door  ! 
Away  wi'  ye !  Dinna  come  here— and  let  ae  telling  be  as 
good  as  a  hundred— for  daughter  o'  mine  shall  never  speak 
to  ye  again  ! " 

"You  will  not,"  said  George,  "deal  with  me  so  harshly, 
because  I  have  been  guilty  of  one  act  of  folly.  They  have 
a  steady  foot  who  never  make  a  slip;  and,  ashamed  as  I  am 
of  my  conduct,  it  certainly  has  not  been  so  disgraceful  as 
never  to  be  forgiven." 

"  I  have  told  ye  once,  and  I  tell  ye  again,"  cried  the  old 
man,  more  wrathfully,  "  that  my  daughter  shanna  speak  to 
ye  while  she  breathes.  I  hope  she  has  a  spirit  above  it. 
It  would  be  a  fine  story  for  folk  to  talk  about,  that  she 
had  married  a  blackguard  that  was  mayor  at  Tweedmouth 
feast!" 

" I  deserve  your  censure,"  returned  George;  "but  surely 
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there  is  notliing  so  heinous  in  what  I  have  done  as  to  merit 
the  epithet  you  apply  to  me.  I  acknowledge  and  am 
ashamed  of  my  folly;  what  can  I  do  more  ?  And  I  have 
also  suffered  for  it." 

"  Ye  acknowledge  your  folly ! "  exclaimed  the  fisherman; 
"pray,  sir,  how  could  ye  deny  it?  I  saw  it— the  whole 
toun  saw  it— my  poor  daughter  was  a  witness  o'  it;  and 
yet  ye  have  the  impudence  to  stand  there  before  me  and  say 
ye  acknowledge  it !  And  muckle  mends  it  makes  to  say  ye 
are  sorry  for  it !  I  suppose,  sir,  the  very  murderer  is  sorry 
for  his  crime,  when  he  stands  condemned  before  the  judge; 
but  his  sorrow,  I  reckon,  is  but  a  poor  reason  why  he  should 
be  pardoned.  Away  wi'  ye,  I  say— ye  shall  find  no  ad- 
mission here.  At  ony  rate,  I  have  taken  good  care  to  have 
my  silly  bairn  out  o'  yoiu:  reach,  and  that  she  may  be  out  o' 
the  way  o'  the  disgrace  and  the  scandal  that  ye  have  brought 
upon  us." 

So  saying,  the  speaker  rudely  closed  the  door  in  the  face 
of  his  visiter. 

George  Mordington  returned  to  Ms  mother's  house,  gliding 
silently,  as  a  ghost  is  said  to  move;  for  his  cheek  burned 
lest  any  one  should  look  upon  his  face.  On  the  following 
day,  he  prepared  to  set  out  for  Gateshead;  but  before  he 
went  he  placed  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Marion 
Weatherly,  into  the  hands  of  his  sister,  and  which  she  was 
to  give  to  her  on  her  return: — 

"JMarion, — I  cannot  now  call  you  my  Marion — I  have 
disgraced  you,  I  have  dishonoured  myself  Your  advice, 
which  I  deemed  unnecessary,  was  not  only  forgotten,  but 
you  know  how  it  was  insulted.  I  know  you  must  despise 
me;  and  I  blame  you  not— you  have  a  right  to  do  so.  I 
have  made  myself  contemptible  in  your  eyes,  but  not  more 
contemptible  than  my  conduct  has  rendered  me  in  my  own. 
I  blush  to  think  of  you,  and  your  excellence  renders  my 
folly  more  despicable.  C.all  it  madness— call  it  what  you 
■will — for  it  was  the  infatuation,  the  frenzy,  the  insanity 
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of  an  hour.  Yet,  dear  Marion,  by  all  the  hours  and  scenes 
of  happiness  that  are  gone,  by  all  that  we  have  Icnown  to- 
gether, and  that  we  might  yet  know,  cast  me  not  off  for  ever ! 
Had  I  been  familiar  with  the  nightly  debauch,  my  degrada- 
tion would  have  been  less,  my  conduct  not  so  extravagant. 
Think  of  me  as  one  degraded  by  folly,  but  not  abandoned 
to  it.  I  have  sinned,  and  that  deeply;  but  my  repentance 
is  as  bitter  as  my  crime  was  ridiculous.  Its  remembrance 
chokes  me.  Forgive  me,  Marion.  I  wi'ite  the  words,  but 
I  could  not  utter  them,  for  I  find  that  I  could  not  stand  in 
your  presence,  and  support  the  weight  of  the  debasement 
which  presses  upon  me  as  a  galling  load.  Your  father  has 
treated  me  cruelly — I  would  say  that  he  has  insulted  me, 
if  it  were  possible  to  insult  one  who  has  so  insulted  himself. 
The  only  apology  I  can,  or  should,  offer  for  the  part  I  have 
acted  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  foimd  in  my  futm'e  conduct. 
It  is  on  this  groimd  only  that  I  ask  and  hope  for  your  for- 
giveness." 

So  ran  his  letter;  and  having  delivered  it  to  his  sister,- 
under  the  promise  that  it  should  be  given  to  ]\Iarion  imme- 
diately on  her  return,  he  left  his  mother's  house,  and  took 
his  journey  towards  Gateshead. 

On  arriving  at  the  office  of  his  employers,  they  looked 
upon  him  as  though  they  knew  him  not,  and  he  perceived 
that  the  place  at  the  desk  which  he  had  formerly  occupied 
was  filled  by  another;  for  there  the  tale  of  his  follies  had 
already  reached:  so  true  is  it  that  evil  rideth  upon  wings 
which  outstrip  the  wind.  His  late  master  sent  one  of  the 
jimior  clerks  to  inform  him  that  he  had  no  farther  occasion 
for  his  sei-vices.  George  stood  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
smitten  him;  and  he  went  forth  disconsolate,  and  began  to 
wander  towards  South  Shields,  while  the  thought  haunted 
him  what  he  should  do,  and  to  whom  he  should  apply  for 
assistance.  He  had  ruined  his  character — he  was  without 
friends,  almost  without  money,  and  he  wandered  in  wretch- 
edness, the  martyr  of  his  own  folly.  He  thought  of  his 
mother,  of  his  sister,  and  of  the  fair  Marion,  and  wept; 
for  he  not  only  had  drawn  down  misery  upon  Lis  own  head. 
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but  he  had  made  them  miserable  also.  He  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings in  a  mean  public-house  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
went  round  the  pubhc  offices  in  Newcastle  and  Shields,  seek- 
ing for  employment,  but  without  success.  In  all  of  them 
he  was  known;  in  each,  the  tale  of  his  indiscretion  seemed 
to  have  been  heard,  for  his  entrance  was  greeted  with  a 
smile. 

In  a  short  time  he  began  to  'be  in  want;  and,  like 
the  prodigal,  he  would  have  "  arisen  and  gone  imto  his  fa- 
ther "—but  he  had  no  father's  roof  to  receive  him— no  home, 
save  the  lowly  habitation  of  his  widowed  mother— and  he 
found  himself  left  as  an  outcast  on  the  earth.  In  his  despair 
he  applied  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail 
for  America.  During  his  father  s  lifetime,  he  had  made 
some  voyages  with  him,  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of  a 
seaman's  duty.  The  skipper  of  the  American  trader,  also, 
to  whom  he  applied,  having  known  him  when  a  clerk  in  the 
merchant's  office  at  Gateshead,  agreed  to  take  him  on  board, 
and  give  him,  as  he  called  it,  a  trial.  George  Mordington, 
accordingly,  sailed  for  America,  and  several  years  passed, 
and  his  mother  heard  nothing  concerning  him.  The  letter 
which  he  had  left  with  his  sister  for  Marion  had  been  de- 
livered to  her,  and  as  she  read  it  she  wept,  and  her  heart 
whispered  forgiveness.  But  days,  months,  and  years  dragged 
their  slow  course  along,  and  no  one  heard  tidings  of  him. 
She  began  to  ftel  that,  although  she  had  forgiven  him,  he  had 
forgotten  her.  Her  father  said  she  "  was  weel  quit  o'  the 
ne'er-do-weel— that  he  had  always  determined  that  he  should 
not  speak  to  her  again,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  at- 
tempted it." 

But  his  poor  mother  mourned  for  him  as  a  stricken  dove 
that  is  robbed  of  its  young;  the  tears  fell  upon  her  pillow  at 
midnight,  as  she  wept  for  her  son,  her  only  son,  the  child  of 
her  heart  and  hopes.  Anxious  and  fruitless  were  her  in- 
quiries after  him.    As  the  mist  of  morning  vanisheth,  so 
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had  he  departed  fVom  her  sight;  and,  like  it,  when  the  sun 
melteth  it  away,  he  was  not. 

Mrs  Mordington  had  a  brother  who  had  been  many  years 
in  India,  and  having  returned  to  Britain,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  Ayi'shire.  Being  a  widower,  and  without  chil- 
dren, he  sent  for  his  sister  and  her  daughter  to  reside  with 
him.  They  remained  as  the  inmates  of  his  roof  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  she  heard  nothing  of 
her  lost  son.  But  her  brother,  who  was  now  an  old  man, 
died,  leaving  to  her  his  property;  and,  regarding  the  place 
where  her  husband's  bones  lay  as  her  home,  she  retiu'ned  to 
Tweedmouth.  There,  however,  she  had  not  been  long,  when 
disease  fell,  as  a  withering  blight,  on  the  cheeks  of  her  re- 
maining child.  Year  followed  year,  and,  as  the  leaves 
dropped  from  the  trees,  her  daughter  seemed  ready  to  drop 
into  the  grave.  Over  her  face  consumption's  fitful  rainbow 
spread  its  beautiful  but  deadly  streaks;  and,  though  the 
widow  now  possessed  affluence,  she  knew  not  happiness. 
Her  son  was  not,  and  her  fair  daughter  was  withering  be- 
fore her,  as  a  flower  on  which  the  cankerworm  had  fixed  its 
teeth.  Yet,  long  the  maiden  lingered,  until  her  aged  mo- 
ther almost  hoped  that  they  would  go  down  into  the  grave 
together. 

Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the  festival  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  early  promise  and  the  fond  prospects  of 
George  Mordington.  Margaret's  day  had  again  come  roimd, 
and  the  neighbours  of  the  widow,  with  their  children  and 
friends  around  them,  held  a  holiday.  A  slow  and  unwieldy 
vehicle,  which  was  then  the  only  land  conveyance  between 
Berwick  and  London,  stopped  in  the  village.  A  sunburned 
stranger  alighted  from  it,  and  as  he  left  the  coach,  a  young 
maiden  crossed  his  path.  She  seemed  to  be  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in  a  moiu-ning-gowq, 
with  a  white  sarcenet  hood  over  her  head,  being  in  the  di'ess 
of  one  who  was  inviting  guests  to  a  funeral. 
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"  Maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  accosting  her,  "can  you  in- 
form me  where  Mrs  Mordington  resid'es?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied;  "I  am  bidding  for  the  fune- 
ral. 

"For  what  funeral?"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly, 

"  For  her  daughter's,  sir,"  answered  the  maiden. 

"My  sister — my  poor  sister!"  cried  the  stranger,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  together. 

"Your  sister!"  said  she,  inquiringly  gazing  in  his  face, 
and  throwing  back  her  hood  as  she  spoke. 

"Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  and  starting  back;  "  your 
name,  maiden— your  name!"  But  he  added,  "I  need  not 
ask  it;  it  is  written  on  your  features.  Your  mother's  name 
is  Marion?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  astonished  and  half-terrified  girl. 

"Show  me  to  my  mother's!"  he  cried,  smiting  his  hand 
suddenly  on  his  bosom.  "Would  that  I  had  this  day  to  be 
buried  in  the  grave  prepared  for  my  sister!" 

Afraid  to  cast  upon  him  another  glance,  she  conducted 
him  to  the  house. 

"  It  is  here,  sir,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  house. 

His  frame,  his  features  were  convulsed;  they  shook  with 
agitation.  He  raised  his  hand  and  struck  upon  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  a  woman  dressed  in  the  garb  of  mourning, 
and  whose  years  might  be  described  as  being  between  youth 
and  middle-age. 

"Do  I  dream!"  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  as  he  be- 
held her.  "  I  am  punished ! — yes,  I  am  now  pimished  be- 
yond the  measure  of  my  crime !  Marion,  I  am  George  Mor- 
dington!" 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  a  wild  shriek  escaped  her 
lips,  and  she  fell  back  as  dead  upon  the  floor.  Others  who 
sat  with  the  corpse  ran  to  her  assistance;  but  his  voice  had 
reached  an  ear  where  its  tones  had  lived  as  a  memory  that 
might  never  die. 
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"My  son!  my  son!"  cried  the  aged  widow,  and  pressed 
forward  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"My  mother!"  he  cried,  springing  from  the  ground, 
where  he  had  sunk  by  the  side  of  Marion. 

The  widow  fell  upon  the  breast  of  her  son,  and  he  wept 
aloud  upon  her  neck. 

Strangers  raised  Marion  and  conveyed  her  from  the  house. 
She  had  long  believed  George  Mordington,  the  object  of  her 
early  affections,  was  with  the  dead;  and  under  this  convic- 
tion, and  in  obedience  to  her  father's  command,  she  had 
given  her  hand  to  another.  The  maiden  whom  the  be- 
trothed husband  of  her  youth  had  met  on  alighting  from 
the  coach  was  her  daughter,  and  the  features  of  the  girl 
then  were  as  the  mother's  had  been  when  they  last  parted. 

George  Mordington  accompanied  his  sister's  corpse,  as 
chief  mourner,  to  the  grave.  The  friends  of  his  boyhood 
had  forgotten  the  tale  of  his  folly;  but  its  consequences 
gnawed  with  fiercer  agony  in  his  heart  than  when  he  was 
first  ashamed  to  behold  his  own  face  in  a  glass  because  of 
it.  On  the  following  day,  it  was  stated  that  Marion  was 
not  expected  to  live,  and  she  requested  to  speak  with  him 
before  she  died.  He  approached  her  bedside— she  stretched 
her  hand  towards  him.  "Forgive  me,  George!"  she  cried. 
"  I  knew  not  that  you  yet  lived.  I  am  the  wife  of  one  who 
has  long  deserted  me;  my  heart  has  long  been  broken,  and 
yom-  appearance  has  severed  the  last  cord  that  linked  me 
with  existence.  But  I  leave  behind  me  a  daughter.  When 
I  ain  gone,  there  will  be  no  parent  to  provide  for  her — no 
father  whose  roof  will  shelter  or  hand  defend  her.  As  you 
once  loved  me,  protect  my  poor  child !" 

"I  wiU!  I  will!"  he  exclaimed.  "FareweU,  Marion!" 
And  he  rushed  from  the  house. 

She  lingered  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  followed  her  to  the 
grave,  as  he  had  done  his  sister.  Yet  the  remembrance  of 
his  early  shame  still  haunted  him,  and  he  imagined  that 
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every  eye  in  the  place  of  his  birth  looked  on  him  with  deri- 
sion. He  gave  his  mother's  furniture  in  presents  to  her 
neighbours;  and,  with  her  and  the  daughter  of  Marion,  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  The  widow  lived  for  a  few  years,  and, 
at  her  death,  he  bequeathed  upon  the  daughter  of  his  adop- 
tion all  that  his  mother  possessed. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  look  upon  thy  face,  but 
it  reminds  me  of  the  happiness  I  have  lost,  of  the  misery  I 
have  brought  on  myself  and  upon  others.  Child  of  my 
Marion,  farewell !  I  leave  you,  if  not  rich,  above  want.  Be 
virtuous,  as  your  mother  was."  And  again  crying,  "  Fare- 
well!" he  left  her;  and  George  Mordington  was  no  more 
heard  of  by  any  who  had  known  him.  But,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  there  appeared  in  an  American  newspaper 
the  following  paragraph: — 

"  Died,  at  Washington,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
George  Mordington,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed^ 
a  patriotic  senator,  and  an  upright  judge.' 
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Once  upon  a  time,  when  a  good  story  had  not  ceased  to 
have  a  beginning  in  this  way,  there  lived  a  person  called 
William  Glenday,  who  was  a  sort  of  sub-equerry  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  or  rather  he  assumed  that  title,  because  it 
sounded  better  than  "head  groom."  This  man  was  a 
widower,  and  lived  with  his  daughter  Mary,  a  very  inte- 
resting young  maiden,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  one 
of  the  houses  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  set  apart 
for  the  Queen's  household.  WiUiam  was  a  quaint  Scots- 
man, shrewd  and  q^ustic  in  his  remarks,  like  many  of  his 
nation.  He  was  reputed  rich,  and  somewhat  addicted  to 
making  more  than  a  proper  display  of  his  riches;  in  other 
words,  he  was  "purse-proud."  He  was,  however,  a  most 
loyal  subject  of  the  queen,  whom  he  held  to  be  a  paragon  of 
beauty.  His  daughter  bore  the  same  name;  and  it  was 
even  whispered  that  he  had  sought  to  trace  a  likeness  be- 
tween Mary  Glenday  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  What  will 
the  partiality  of  a  father's  love  not  accomplish? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Abbey  strand — that  is,  on  the 
unprivileged  side— there  was  a  house  kept  as  a  tavern  or  ale- 
house by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Peter  Connal,  very  well 
known  in  those  days  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  humble 
retainers  about  the  palace.  Instead  of  placing  a  dry  picture 
of  a  type  of  his  trade  over  his  door,  in  the  shape  of  stoups 
or  bickers  overflowing  with  his  famous  beverage,  Peter 
conceived  that  he  would  be  nearer  his  purpose  of  letting  the 
public  know  the  nature  of  his  calling,  by  showing  them  the 
liquor  itself,  in  a  real  quaigh,  and  in  the  act  of  being  swal- 
lo-n'ed  by  a  real  toper;  at  least  Peter  gave  out  as  a  reason 
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for  liis  sitting  on  a  barrel  at  Ms  door  during  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  drinking  his  ale,  that  he  was  merely  showing 
the  pulilic  a  good  example,  and  exercising  the  functions  of 
his  calling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  his  purse  and  his  sto- 
mach at  the  same  time— a  reason  which  possessed  so  much  of 
plausibility,  that  his  wife,  Janet  Wilkinson,  was  not,  by  the 
mere  power  of  logic  alone,  able  to  show  any  fallacy  attached 
to  it.  Peter  had  a  son  named  John—  a  very  fine  young  man, 
who  followed  his  father's  trade,  but  demurred  somewhat  as 
to  the  propriety  of  imitating  his  father,  when  he  should 
come  to  succeed  him,  in  making  himself  a  living  signboard; 
a  piece  of  self-willed  precocious  conceit  on  the  part  of  the 
lad  which  Peter  despised. 

Nor  did  Peter  Connal  stand  in  any  want  of  individuals 
to  approve  of  these  sentiments.  Among  others  who  col- 
lected at  this  door,  and  took  thek  station  on  the  seat  on 
which  he  sat,  were  William  Glenday,  an&  an  Italian  called 
Giulio  Massetto,  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  famous 
David  Rizzio.  These  three  were  often  seen  sitting  together 
at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  drinking  Peter's  ale,  and  discuss- 
ing any  point  of  interest  which  the  strange  proceedings  of 
the  palace  at  that  time  ofiered  to  their  curiosity.  Peter  did 
not  approve  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  Rizzio 
and  the  queen  j  Giulio  defended  his  master;  and  William 
stood  up  for  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

"  I  canna  see  what  our  royal  mistress  can  mean,"  said 
Peter,  "  by  a'  this  walkin,  and  ridin,  and  talkin,  and  singin, 
and  playin  on  psalters  and  sackbuts,  and  pipes  and  whistles, 
wi'  that  Italian.  It's  nae  farther  gane  than  yesterday,  that 
my  son  John— wha  despises  his  ain  drink,  fule  that  he  is— 
saw  the  queen  and  him  sittin  in  the  bonny  green  bower, 
at  the  corner  o'  the  King's  Orchard  yonder,  skirlin  ane  o' 
their  Italian  sangs,  like  twa  mavises.  Is  that  like  a  Queen 
o'  Scotland  and  the  wife  o'  Darnley  1    Na !  na !" 

"  Cattivo !"  ejaculated  the  choleric  Italian,  "  thy  son  doth 
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lie  in  his  throat.  My  noble  master  is  the  only  accom- 
plished gentleman  in  this  barbarous  land;  and  my  royal 
mistress  hath  made  him  her  secretary,  because  thy  kilted 
barons  can  only  write  with  their  swords." 

"  And  maybe  thae  kilted  barons  may  wi'ite  wi'  that  guidly 
pen  the  word  '  death  '  on  yer  noble  master's  silken  sash," 
answered  Peter.  "  By  my  troth,  lad,  ye  had  better  be  at 
Cremona,  playing  an  Italian  strathspey,  than  here  in  our 
abbey,  if  ony  o'  our  kilted  barons  be  within  hearin." 

"  Wheesht !  wheesht !  baith  o'  ye,"  said  WilHam  Glenday; 
"  ye  are  baith  wrang.  It  may  be  iU  for  Giulio  to  speak  m 
this  fashion;  but  it  may  be  waur  for  you,  Peter,  wha's  liv- 
ing comes  frae  the  palace,  if  ye  are  heard  speakin  iU  o' 
Eizzio  and  the  queen." 

"  I  just  say  what  I  think,"  said  Peter,  pertinaciously. 
"  That  Itahan  piper  would  be  better  dangling  at  the  black 
wuddy  up  the  way  yonder,  than  at  oor  queen's  tail."  And 
he  quietly  quaffed  off  a  jug  of  his  ale.  * 

On  hearing  these  words,  Giulio  could  no  longer  restrain 
himself.  He  started  from  his  seat,  and  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  face  of  Peter,  tm'ned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared. 

This  scene,  though  made  a  little  ominous  by  the  fierce 
expression  of  the  Italian's  face  and  manner,  was  not  long 
remembered.  Peter  continued  to  drink  his  ale,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  on  a  subject  which  had,  appa- 
rently, become  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  him.  The 
intimacy  between  him  and  William  Glenday  contmued;  and 
their  children,  as  will  appear,  had  good  reasons  that  it 
should  not  be  interrupted. 

Now  John  Connal  and  Mary  Glenday  were  of  nearly  the 
same  age,  and  their  sentiments  accorded  as  closely  as  their 
years.  From  their  earliest  childhood  they  had  associated 
together;  and  the  feelings  which  were  generated  in  the  games 
and  amusements  of  schoolmates,  ripened,  as  they  grew  up,  into 
sentiments  of  the  heart.    When  the  same  blue-bell,  which 
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divided  their  affections  at  the  "  Wells  o'  Weary,"  was  cast 
away,  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  another  object  of  mu- 
tual sympathy.  The  natural  elements  of  love,  thus  rein- 
forced by  early  congenial  habits,  mutual  enjoyments,  and  the 
daily  intercourse  of  an  inseparable  connection,  produced, 
in  a  short  time,  a  strong  attachment  in  the  youthful  pair, 
which  had  been  pledged  and  re-pledged  as  often  as  their 
fears  suggested  any  impediment  to  their  ultimate  union. 

These  lovers  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  might 
have  been  united;  and  they  looked  forward  to  this  happy 
consummation  with  confidence  and  dehght.  John  Connal, 
however,  did  not  want  rivals,  who  sued  in  vain  for  the  hand  of 
Mary.  Among  these  was  Giulio  Massetto,  the  Italian,  who 
had  for  some  time  solicited  the  favour  of  the  maiden.  He 
trusted  much  to  his  superior  appearance  and  polished  manners, 
and  looked  with  contempt  on  the  poor  Scot  who  dared  to 
dispute  with  him  the  hand  of  his  love.  Mary  was  much 
annoyed  by  th»  Italian's  importunate  method  of  wooing; 
partaking  more,  she  thought,  of  the  impassioned  character  of 
a  madman's  ravings,  than  of  the  quiet,  rational,  and  sincere 
mode  of  a  Scottish  courtship.  She  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  his  suit  was  in  vain;  but  every  repulse  seemed  only  to 
increase  his  assiduity,  and  add  to  the  pathos  of  his  protesta- 
tions and  serenades. 

This  man  had  earned  for  himself,  since  he  came  to  Scotland, 
a  reputation  for  every  wickedness.  He  had  been  concerned 
in  many  disgraceful  amours,  and  violent  and  bloody  quarrels 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  which  brought  upon  him 
a  hatred  equal  to  that  which  his  master,  by  his  imprudent 
conduct  with]  the'  queen,  had  produced  against  himself. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  suspected  that  his  passion  for  Mary 
was  a  mere  ebullition  of  that  kind  of  love  for  which  his 
countrymen  were  then  and  are  to  this  day  remarkable;  and 
that,  even  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  object  of 
his  desires  on  condition  of  resigning  his  liberty,  he  would, 
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when  his  passion  cooled,  leave  her  to  follow  some  other 
equally  faithless  and  disgraceful  amour. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  every  effort  he  had  made 
with  Mary,  Giulio  at  last  resolved  to  make  an  application 
to  her  father;  and  he  trusted  that  the  show  of  wealth  which, 
by  the  misplaced  kindness  of  the  royal  favourite,  he  was 
enabled  to  make,  might  have  the  effect  of  tempting  William 
Glenday  to  endeavour  to  influence  the  affections  of  his 
daughter. 

"  Thou  knowest,  William  Glenday,"  said  the  Italian,  one 
morning,  "  that  I  love  thy  daughter  Mary  with  the  force 
of  affection  which  a  true  and  ardent  lover  ought  to  bear 
towards  the  devoted  of  his  heart;  and  I  have  taken  every 
method  known  in  our.  country  to  induce  her  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  the  infliction  of  her  cruelty  on  her  lover;  yet 
she  continues  obdurate  and  determined  that  I  shall  die  the 
victim  of  a  passion  which  I  cannot  control.  Yet,  if  she 
would  but  relent,  how  happy  could  I  make  her !  My  jewels 
amount  in  value  to  a  hundred  merks;  and  my  master,  on 
our  maxriage,  will  present  me  with  a  hundred  more.  Wilt 
thou  aid  me  in  my  suit,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  thy 
daughter  that  she  ought  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  my 
love?" 

William  Glenday,  who  was  himself  a  little  purse-proud 
and  conceited,  was  by  no  means  taken  on  the  right  side  by 
this  high-flown  speech,  which  was,  like  all  Giulio's  conver- 
sation and  manners,  a  gross  imitation  of  the  style  of  his 
master.  WiUiam  was  adverse  to  his  suit  on  many  groimds; 
but  the  rhodomontadc  of  this  address,  and  the  attempt  to 
bribe  him  by  a  display  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  roused  him  be- 
yond his  natural  bearing. 

"  Ye  seem,  sir,  to  hae  yersel  stated  aneugh,"  answered 
William.  "  Ye  admit  that  my  dochter  winna  hae  ye;  and 
wharf  ore  should  I  endeavom-  to  force  her  luve?  Besides, 
ye're  no  o'  our  country,  man;  and  the  lasses  o'  Scotland 
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dinna  like  foreigners.  Tak  an  Italian !  tak  an  Italian  ! 
Bii-ds  o'  a  feather  gree  best  thegither;  and  the  kite  and  the 
doo  >vinna  assort  ava.  I  carena  a  bodle  for  yoiu"  mei-ks. 
If  they  were  in  their  richt  place,  they  should  maybe  be 
in  our  ain  Scotch  exchequer.  Neither  care  I  sae  muckle 
as  an  auld  sang  for  yer  fine  speech,  which  nea  doot  comes, 
like  yer  merks,  frae  yer  maister.  Ye  needna,  therefore, 
pursue  ony  mair  this  fruitless  wark — which,  it  would 
seem,  ye  continue  by  nicht  in  the  shape  o'  something  they 
ca'  serenades — or,  as  we  would  say,  nicht-waits — as  weel 
as  in  the  licht  o'  day,  by  a  constant  use  o'  thae  black  een 
o'  yours,  aneugh  o'  themsels  to  terrify  ony  young  leddy. 
In  addition  to  a'  this,  John  Connal  has  lang  been  mv 
dochter's  lover ;  and  if  they  wish  to  mak  a  match  o't,  it 
shanna  be  me  that  '11  prevent  it." 

This  calm  and  self-sufficient  oration  produced  on  the 
fiery  and  impatient  temper  of  Giulio  that  rage  which  burn- 
ed on  the  application  of  every  spark.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  even  a  Scotchman  would  have  resented  the  hints  of 
William,  rendered  more  provoking  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  uttered — a  wink  or  a  smile  being  always  at  hand 
to  give  piquancy  to  an  iuuendo;  while  an  imperturbal)le, 
calm,  and  self-confident  assurance  gave  the  whole  an  as- 
pect of  dictation,  mixed  with  contempt.  Giulio  rose  sud- 
denly, and  without  so  much  as  uttering  a  word, went  away. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  lovers  had  got  matters  in  con- 
siderable advancement  for  their  marriage,  which  was  fixed 
to  take  place  in  the  following  mouth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Abbey  were  promisedagrand  entertainment  in  Wiiham 
Glenday's  house;  and  the  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  aU 
and  sundry  as  a  kind  of  holiday.  There  was,  indeed,  some- 
thing in  the  match  of  more  than  an  ordinary  character;  for, 
as  a  pair  of  twigs  which  have  fallen  connected  from  a  tree 
into  a  stream  seldom  find  their  way  together  to  the  ocean, 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  loves  of  childhood  can  with- 
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stand  the  severing  impulses  of  tlie  conflicting  and  distract- 
ing interests  of  a  selfish  andcalculatingworld.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  queen  in- 
tended to  grace  and  dignify  the  union  by  being  present  at 
the  ceremony.  The  preparations  went  on  with  spirit.  The 
day  approached,  and  everything  seemed  to  conspire  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  a  union  apparently  under  the  influence 
of  smiling  and  auspicious  powers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  their 
marriage  was  to  take  place,  one  of  those  events  occurred 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  thousands.     Peter  Connal, 
when  coming  out  of  the  house  of  William  Glenday,  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart.     A  number  of  persons  immediately 
collected  on  hearing  his  cries — the  guard  of  the  palace  was 
roused,  and  search  made  in  every  direction  for  the  perpe- 
trator of  so  bloody  and  unaccountable  an  act.     Amongst 
those  who  rushed  ou.t  when  the  cry  was  heard,  was  Mary 
Glenday  and  John  Connal.    The  latter  was  entirely  occu- 
pied in  getting  his  father's  body  carried  home,  in  the  hope 
of  his  being  only  wounded,  and  with  a  view  to  get  medical 
aid.     Maiy  and  some  neighbours  remained  upon  the  spot, 
searching  about  for  any  trace,  by  footsteps  or  otherwise, 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  murderei\  When 
engaged  in  tliis  search,  her  eye  fell  upon  a  small  sword 
lying  at  a  little  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
committed.     Upon  taking  it  up,  she  discovered,  to  her 
astonishment,  that  it  was  her  father's  sword,  which  she  had 
not  missed  from  the  house.  She  instantly  secreted  it  under 
her  clothes,  and  looked  about  to  see  if  she  could  discover 
her  parent.     He  had  not,  however,  been  seen  during  the 
tumult ;  and,  though  many  inquiries  were  made  for  him, 
no  person  could  tell  where  he  was.     She  now  flew  to  the 
house,  and,  upon  getting  into  the  inner  chamber,  applied 
water  to  the  instrument  to  wash  oif  the  blood,  threw  the 
wasliings  into  a  place  where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and, 
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by  means  of  ashes  from  the  fire,  scotired  tlie  instrument, 
so  as  to  bring  back  its  brightness.  Having  hung  it  up  in  the 
spot  which  it  usually  occupied,  she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
with  a  view  to  go  again  to  the  street,  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
which  her  absence  might  suggest  as  to  v.'here  she  bad  been. 
As  she  turned,  she  started  on  observing  the  eyes  of  some 
person  iixed  on  her  through  the  window.  She  trembled 
from  head  to  foot;  and,  unable  to  proceed  a  step,  fell  back 
into  a  chair  which  stood  near  her,  and  again  shook  with 
an  apprehension  whi,cli  she  could  not  account  for.  All  these 
acts  which  she  had  performed  during  the  last  ten  mmutes, 
appeared  to  her  as  wanting  the  reality  of  life.  She  had  done 
them  intuitively;  and  as  no  proper,  well-defined  motive  had 
been  present  to  her  mind  during  the  time  she  was  occupied, 
she  was  now  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  an  apprehension 
which  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  the  least  ground  for. 
She  questioned  her,^elf  why  did  she  secrete  the  sword— run 
home  with  it — wash  it  and  scoiu:  it?  Was  she  afraid  of 
her  father  being  charged  as  the  murderer?  Impossible! 
She  was  not  afraid  of  that.  She  could  defy  the  world  even 
to  suspect  that  her  father  was  guilty  of  such  a  crime;  and 
the  idea  of  it  was  so  absiu'd  that  it  could  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  Yet,  was  she  not  in  fixct  alarmed?  This 
was  not  to  be  denied.  She  tried  to  run  over  the  acts  which 
she  had,  as  in  a  dream,  performed  by  the  impulse  of  a  power 
external  to  herself;  but,  on  looking  to  the  window  again, 
she  saw  the  same  eyes  staring  in  at  her. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  person  came  from 
John  Conual  to  inform  her  that  Peter  was  dead,  and  request- 
ing to  know  if  her  father  had  yet  been  seen.  She  was  unable 
to  speak  to  the  messenger,  who  went  away  without  an 
answer.  Mary  continued  to  sit  waiting  with  breatliless  im- 
patience for  the  return  of  her  parent.  She  heard  the  bustle 
in  the  street  gradually  die  away.  Occasional  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  passengers  for  William  Gleuday,  from  whom 
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they  wished  to  get  some  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
casej  but  the  servant  answered  them,  and  stated  that  he  was 
not  come  back,  and  Mary  was  indisposed.  Eleven  o'clock 
came,  and  still  no  word  of  her  father.  She  heard  some 
people  on  the  street  going  home,  remarking  it  as  strange 
that  WiUiam  Glenday  shoidd  ])e  absent,  when  the  father  of 
his  daughter's  intended  husband  had  been  stabbed  dead  at 
his  door. 

About  half-past  eleven,  William  Glenday  returned  home. 
He  was  met  by  several  people,  who  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  said  he  had  been  conveying  a  hound  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  Leith,  and  that  he  had  been  detained 
beyond  his  usual  time.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  affected 
by  the  death;  and  the  more  so,  he  said,  that  he  and  Peter 
had  that  day  had  some  words  about  his  daughter's  tocher, 
which  had  very  nearly  broken  off  the  match.  He  inquired 
particularly  if  any  clue  had  been  found  to  the  murderer; 
and  being  informed  that  no  trace  had  yet  been  got,  returned 
home. 

He  foimd  Mary  sitting  in  the  state  already  noticed,  and 
attributed  her  apparent  sorrow  to  the  circumstance  which 
had  occun-ed.  She  looked  up,  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  when  such  awful  doings  had  been  going  on  at  Iiis  own 
door.  He  answered  her  in  the  same  way  he  had  done  the 
neighbom-s.  She  then  asked  him  if  he  had  been  over  at 
Peter's  house.  He  said  that  he  had  not,  but  would  go  im- 
mediately. On  turnkig  to  go  out,  she  observed  that  his 
coat  was  all  wet;  and,  on  examining  it  more  nan-owly, 
discovered  that  it  was  wet  with  blood.  At  the  sight  of  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  with  the  cu-cumstances  attending 
the  folding  of  the  sword,  she  screamed  and  fainted.  Her 
father,  tilanned  for  his  daughter,  hung  over  her  with  every 
demonstration  of  affection;  but,  attributing  her  illness  and 
the  famt  to  the  shock  produced  by  the  death  of  Peter 
Connal,   he  trusted   to  her  speedy  recovery  when  the 
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nervous    excitment    under    wlucli   she     laboured  had 
abated. 

On  recovering  herself,  Mary  looked  round  her,  endea- 
vouring to  recollect  some  painful  idea  which  she  knew  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  illness.  The  moment  the  thousrht 
again  struck  her,  she  started  up,  as  if  she  had  found  there 
was  a  necessity  for  something  being  done.  Calming  her 
speech  and  manner,  by  an  effort  she  made  for  that  purpose, 
she  desired  her  father  to  take  off  his  coat,  which  was  wet, 
and  put  on  another,  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  to  Peter 
Connal's  house.  "William  complied,  remarking  (without 
examining  the  marks  of  blood  which  were  behind)  that 
Marion  Gray — a  woman  of  iiregular  habits,  who  lived  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  was  well  known  at  that 
time  by  the  name  of  Mary's  Marion,  in  consequence  of 
having,  in  her  better  days,  received  some  attention  from 
the  queen — had,  as  he  passed  her  door,  thrown  a  basin  of 
water  upon  him,  and  instantly  disappeared. 

William  Glenday  having  gone  over  to  Peter  Connal's 
house,  Mary,  who  had  said  nothing  to  him  of  the  blood, 
shut  the  window-shutters,  and  washed  the  coat.  The  basin 
in  which  the  bloody  water  was  contained  was  standing  on 
the  table ;  and,  just  as  she  was  about  to  Kft  it,  she  saw 
that  the  window-shutters  had  been  gently  opened,  and  the 
face  of  some  person  was  there  gazing  in  Tipon  her.  This 
apparition  again  disconcei'ted  the  poor  girl,  and  threw  her 
into  fits  of  trembling;  but  she  got  the  water  emptied  out, 
and  hung  up  the  coat  to  diy  upon  a  screen  at  the  fire. 

When  her  father  returned,  Mary  asked  him  how  Peter's 
wife  was  sustaining  her  afiliction.  She  did  not  ask  if  any 
clue  had  been  got  to  the  murderer.  She  trembled  as  the 
words  were  on  her  lips.  The  circumstances  of  the  evening 
bore  heavy  upon  her.  She  knew  that  William  and  Peter 
had  quarrelled  about  the  tocher,  but  still  she  did  not  sus- 
pect her  father.    She  felt  it  even  impious  to  say  to  herself 
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that  she  did  not  suspect  hiin;  for  she  conceived  that  the 
mere  connection  of  the  ideas  of  the  murder  and  of  her 
parent  could  be  nothing  but  a  freak  of  the  devil.  Yet 
she  could  not  ask  her  father  if  any  clue  had  been  got  to  the 
murderer,  and  she  could  not  tell  why  she  felt  unable  to 
do  that.  William  talked  about  cei'tain  probabilities  as 
to  this  one  or  that  one  bei^g  the  guilty  person,  but  came 
to  no  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  His  first  idea,  he  said, 
was,  that  the  Italian  had  done  the  deed;  but  he  could 
see  no  proper  motive  that  could  induce  him  to  commit 
the  crime;  and,  besides,  Giulio  had  been  seen  running 
out  of  the  palace  along  with  the  rest  of  the  people — no 
sword  had  been  seen  upon  him,  and  none  had  been  found 
by  the  persons  who  had  gone  to  search  for  evidence. 
After  indulging  in  some  conversation  of  the  same  kind, 
and  lamenting  the  death,  and  the  consequent  interference 
with  the  marriage,  they  retired  to  rest. 

The  search  for  the  murderer  of  Peter  Connal  was  con- 
tinued for  many  days  without  effect.  The  funeral  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  attended  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
attracted  by  the  respect  in  which  Peter  was  held,  and  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  his  death.  John  Connal  nowtook 
up  the  business,  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect,  not  to 
imitate  his  father  in  the  matter  of  the  sign-post.  He 
accordingly  got  a  very  imposing  one  erected,  in  which  he 
fell  into  the  error  which  his  father  had  condemned  in  such 
indignant  terms ;  for  it  was  filled  up  with  mere  pictures 
of  casks,  bottles,  and  bickers — things  in  themselves  so 
sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Petei',  that  he  hated  all  repre- 
sentation of  them  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  The  very  barrel 
on  which  he  had  so  often  sat  was  turned  in.  The  jaunty 
and  gaudy  signboard  was  not  received  as  a  compensation 
for  the  comfortable  personalty  of  Peter.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  formerly  been  so  delighted 
with  his  portly  figure,  in  the  veiy  attitude  of  doing  almost 
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continually  that  which  it  was  their  wish  to  imitate,  turned 
away  their  eyes  from  the  dry  contrast  afforded  by  a  mere 
picture,  and  sighed  over  all  the  vanities  of  this  fleeting 
world. 

The  intcrcoui'se  between  William  Glenday  and  John 
Conual  was  not  interrupted  by  the  unaccountable  circum- 
stance that  had  occurred;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that 
Mary  was  not  what  she  used  to  be.  Even  John  Connal 
observed  a  difference  in  her  manner.  She  felt  a  reluctance 
to  fix  another  day  for  the  marriage;  and  the  importunities 
of  John  seemed  only  to  increase  it. 

"Now,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  John,  "when  our  grief  for 
my  faither  is,  by  the  course  o'  nature,  somewhat  moderated, 
may  we  no  accomplish  that  which  was  interrupted  by  that 
melancholy  catastrophe  ?  Twenty  summers  hae  gane  owre 
our  heads,  and  fifteen  o'  thae  hae  been  cheered  by  the  beat- 
ing o'  our  twa  hearts,  as  by  the  sangs  o'  birds  on  a  sunny 
day.  The  licht  o'  yer  lauchin  ee  has  been  my  only  solace 
amang  mony  waes;  and  even  on  the  occasion  which  has 
filled  our  houses  wi'  sackcloth,  and  our  hearts  wi'  grief,  and 
dashed  frae  our  uplifted  hands  the  cups  o'  pleasure  wliich 
hae  been  a  promise  and  a  covenant  between  us  for  a  fourth 
part  o'  the  ordinary  term  o'  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth,  I 
hae  had  nae  staff  o'  support  but  ye,  and  nae  beam  o'  hope 
but  what  ye  hae  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  me.  It  canna  be, 
then,  that  this  misfortune,  which,  God  knows,  was  nane  o' 
my  doing,  should  be  turned  frae  the  piu-pose  which  it  was 
by  Heaven  intended  to  serve— nae  doot  to  check  our  joy, 
which  was  owre  bricht  for  mortals,  into  a  total  extin- 
guisher o'  a'  om-  pleasm'es,  and  a  final  end  to  a'  om*  hopes ! 
Na,  na,  Mary,  ye  canna  think  that  Providence  will  deal  wi' 
us  in  that  gate.  And  oh,  tell  me,  dearest,  for  the  sake 
o'  heaven,  why  ye  hae  been  sae  changed  to  me  o'  late, 
and  why  yc  winua  again  prepare  to  gang  wi'  me  to  the 
altar?" 
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"  It's  no  for  mc,"  said  Mary,  "  to  interfere  wi'  the  ways 
o'  God — wha,  having  allowed  us,  in  his  high  pleasure,  to  be 
joined  in  our  hearts  for  sae  lang  a  time— even  our  hail  lives 
— thocht  proper  to  part  us  in  the  end  by  sic  an  awfu  token 
as  the  death  o'  yer  faithcr,  on  the  very  day  afore  our  mar- 
riage. There  was  a  sign  and  a  meaning  in  that  token  which 
my  heart  has  read  in  tears,  and  interpreted  in  agony;  and 
sae  lang  as  it  pleases  Heaven  to  conceal  frae  us  the  hand 
which  struck  the  fatal  blow  at  yer  faither's  life  and  our 
hopes,  sae  lang,  my  heart  whispers,  maun  our  union  be 
delayed!" 

"That  may  be  for  ever,  Mary,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  No,"  answered  she.  "  But  when  that  time  shall  come 
—and  oh,  that  it  may  come  sune !  for  it  will  be  as  the  dew 
o'  heaven  to  the  parched  and  gaping  earth — when  the  bloody 
hand  shall  be  stretched  forth,  and  the  guilty  ane  made  to 
stand  out  in  the  searching  sun  o'  a  bright  evidence — then 
shall  I  be  able  to  say  whether  it  may  again  be  that  there  is 
any  chance  for  our  being  united  in  the  bonds  o'  matrimony. 
Till  that  time  shall  come,  never  mention  to  me  the  subject 
o'  this  conversation." 

"  Oh  Mary,  Mary,  take  back  thae  terrible  words ! "  said 
he. 

"  No;  my  heart  is  filled  wi'  a  grief  which  nane  on  earth 
can  lessen;  and  it  is  a  sad  change  that  has  come  owi-e  me, 
when  I  can  hae  a  sorrow  which  ye  canna  ken,  and  though 
ye  kenned  it,  couldna  relieve.  Yet  sae  it  is:  yer  pun-  Mary 
is  nae  langer  what  she  was,  and  may  never  be  what  she 
was  again.  The  flowers  o'  Arthur's  Seat  hae  lost  their 
colours  and  their  scents— the  bluebells  o'  the  Hunter's  Bog 
ring  nae  mair  peals— and  the  water  o'  St  Anthony's  spring 
is  drumly  and  dark,  as  it  is  when  the  spirit  o'  the  storms 
sits  on  the  tap  o'  the  '  Lion's  Head.'  *  Waly,  waly,'  is  now 
my  sang,  the  joys  o'  a  bricht  morning  hae  fa'cn  to  the  bot- 
tom, like  the  lees  o'  a  vessel  o'  wine;  and  I  maun  drink 
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thae  lees,  bitter  as  tlieymaybe;  for  Heaven  has  said  the 
word,  and  Mary  Glenday  is  obedient  to  its  behests." 

The  high-toned  determination  of  the  maiden  satisfied 
John  that  it  would  be  vain  to  press  a  suit  at  present, 
which  was  so  clearly  interdicted  by  some  hidden  circum- 
stance. What  that  could  be  was  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  and  curiosity;  but,  though  he  thought  of  it  daily 
and  nightly,  he  could  not  even  approach  the  mysterious 
reason  which  could  change  a  human  being  so  entirely,  as 
to  make  a  light-laughing  maiden,  high  in  the  hope  of 
being  married,  a  sorrowful  and  sentimental  woman, 
giviug  grave  injunctions  that  her  intended  nuptials  should 
not  be  broached  in  her  presence.  At  times  John  thought 
that  her  mind  was  tinged  with  a  superstitious  melancholy, 
arisingfrom  some  presentiment  that,  as  then."  marriage  was 
interrupted  in  such  an  awful  manner.  Heaven  had  set  its 
decree  against  it.  This  ojDinion  deserved  weight,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  condition  attached  by  Mary  to  their 
union  still  taking  place  was  the  discovery  of  the  axithor  of 
the  murder;  but  even  that  condition  was  itself  qualified, 
as  if  it  depended  upon  the  nature  of  that  discovery  whether 
she  would  consent  to  become  a  wife.  The  wliole  matter 
appeared  a  mystery,  and  John  coxild  make  nothing  of  it. 

The  people  in  the  Abbey  discovered  that  Mary  Glenday 
was  entirely  changed.  Her  cheek  became  blanched,  and 
her  blue  eyes  dim  j  while  hergeneralappearance  wasthatof 
a  person  labouring  under  a  consumption.  She  was  seldom 
seen  going  out,  except  to  church;  and  even  there  she  never 
looked  up.  Many  questions  were  put  to  her,  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  dejection,  but  no  satisfactory  answers  could  be  got 
from  her.  Towards  her  father,  her  kindness  continued.  It 
was  indeed  a  kindness  altogether  overdone — the  result  of 
a  wish  to  heap  attentions  on  him,  as  if  from  a  morbid  fear 
that  he  would  not  long  be  preserved  to  receive  or  she  to 
impai't  them.    AViUiain  Glenday  was  extremely  pained  by 
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the  change  which  had  taken  place  on.  his  daughter.  He 
could  not  go  out  without  producing  terror  in  her  mind. 
She  was  even  at  times  seen  following  him ;  and,  when  he 
would  tm'n  round  and  perceive  her,  she  would,  as  if  caught 
and  ashamed,  slip  out  of  his  sight.  If  any  person  knocked 
at  the  door,  she  trembled ;  and  if  a  question  was  put  to 
her,  as  to  where  her  father  was,  her  answer  was  so  con- 
fu'sed,  that  very  often  the  inquirer  was  obliged  to  go  away 
without  the  information  sought.  If  any  one  approached 
the  place  where  the  sword  hung,  she  betrayed  uneasiness; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  one  of  the  gi'ooms  under  her  father 
having  taken  down  the  sword  to  look  ab  it,  she  fainted. 
She  never  allowed  her  father  to  wear  the  coat  he  had  on 
that  night  when  the  murder  was  committed;  and,  when 
he  asked  for  it,  she  said  she  could  not  find  it,  althoush  it 
was  carefully  secreted  in  one  of  her  drawers. 

This  state  of  mind  in  the  unhappy  gii-1  was  not  unknown 
to  Giulio  Massetto.  He  observed  her  changed  appearance, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  that  there  was  at  present 
no  great  likelihood  of  a  union  between  her  and  John 
Connal.  He  was  obsei'ved  often  to  be  watchinjr  about  the 
door  of  the  house  ;  and  his  bold  and  blustering  manner 
towards  John,  and  his  readiness  to  speak  jin  liis  presence 
about  Mary,  betrayed  a  kind  of  triumph,  mixed  with  a 
hope  that  he  might  yet  succeed  where  his  most  ardent 
wishes  stiU  pointed.  He  had  the  boldness,  indeed,  one 
day  to  make  up  to  her,  as  she  came  from  church  ;  but  she 
shrank  away  from  him,  and  left  him  in  conversation  with 
her  father,  who  stiU  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 

William  Glenday  took  every  method  of  dispelling  his 
daughter's  melancholy.  He  proposed,  one  afternoon,  a 
walk  to  Duddingston,  which  she  reluctantly  agreed  to. 
They  set  off  accordingly,  and  visited  an  acquaintance  who 
resided  there.  After  they  had  been  there  for  some  time, 
a  messenger,  on  horseback,  and  holding  another  horse, 
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saddled  and  bridled,  in  his  hand,  inquired  at  the  door  if 
William  Gleuday  was  within.  Mary  heard  the  question, 
and,  having  seen  the  messenger  and  the  horses  from  the 
window,  rushed  out,  and  cried  that  her  father  was  not 
within.  Her  maimer  betrayed  the  utmost  agitation.  She 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  servant  from  stating  that  Wil- 
liam Glenday  was  in  the  house;  and  it  was  not  imtil  her 
father,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  out,  that  the  messenger 
could  know -what  was  the  truth.  The  people  of  the  house 
could  not  account  for  her  conduct  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  she  was  deranged.  The  messenger  bore  a  request  that 
William  Glenday  should  instantly  repair  tothe  palace;  and  hav- 
ing committed  Llary  to  the  charge  of  his  friends,  he  departed. 

Mary  returned  home  in  the  evening.  The  weather  was 
calm  and  delightful,  and  the  sun  was  setting  in  that  fine 
amber-coloured  radiance,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  often  so 
remarkable  on  an  autumn  evening.  Wearied  by  her  day's 
fatigues,  she  sat  down  to  rest  herself.  A  train  of  images 
rose  in  her  mind,  which  took  away  aU  perception  of  time, 
or  of  the  increasing  shades  of  evening  that  gradually  closed 
over  her.  In  the  midst  of  her  reverie,  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  human  voice.  It  was  that  of  Giulio  Massetto. 

"Anima  mia!"  cried  the  Italian,  when  he  saw  her. 
"  Mary  Glenday  here,  on  the  brow  of  the  hUl,  in  the  gloom 
of  approaching  night!  lo  Godo!  lo  Godo!  I  am  well 
pleased.  And  now  we  shall,  if  it  please  thee,  have  some 
conversation  on  a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  thy  cold- 
ness, still  lies  nest  my  heart.  Thou  knowest  how  I  love 
thee,  my  sweet  Mary;  and  I  am  well  pleased  to  know  that 
thou  hast  discarded  thy  old  lover,  Connal,  who  was  not,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  maiden.  Thy  father  I 
shall  yet  appease  and  persuade,  if  thou  wilt  but  answer  to 
my  love."    And  he  held  out  his  hands  to  embrace  her, 

"Stand  back,  su-,"  said  the  indignant  Mary.  "The  power 
does  not  exist  on  this  earth  that  can  e'er  mak  Mary  Glen- 
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day  love  Giulio  Massetto;  and  Heaven  winua  interfere  in 
sic  an  affair.  I  hae  tauld  ye  aften — and  this,  I  liope,  will  be 
the  last  time— that  it  is  waur  than  useless  to  persevere  in  a 
suit  which  I  can  ne'er  gie  ony  favour  or  countenance  to.  Ye 
may  perceive,  sir,  that  I  am  very  far  frae  being  in  a  guid 
state  o'  bodily  health;  the  bloom  has  gane  frae  my  cheek, 
and  sorrow  has  flung  her  gloomy  mantle  owre  the  heart 
whar  joy  loved  ance  to  dwell.  Ye  may,  if  it  be  yer  pleasure, 
continue  to  persecute  ane  wha  ne'er  wi-anged  ye — ye  may 
shake  doim  the  few  lingering  grains  that  remain  in  the  sand- 
glass o'  my  life,  and  hasten  the  end  o'  a  miserable  existence. 
Ye  may  do  a'  this,  sir;  and  when  ye  hae  dune  it,  what  will 
ye  hae  accomplished'?  When  ye  see  the  green  tmf  lying  on 
the  grave  ye  hae  helped  to  dig,  will  that  be  ony  cause  o' 
pride,  or  exultation,  or  thanksgiving?  If  it  will,  or  if  it  can, 
then  I  truly  say  that  the  heart  o'  an  Italian  is  no  like  that 
o'  a  Scotsman.  Let  me  gang,  sir,  or  I  will  wauken  the  spirit 
o'  this  place  wi'  the  cries  o'  a  determined  and  desperate 
woman." 

"  I  cry  thee  mercy,  maiden,"  replied  Giulio,  perfectly  un- 
moved, except  by  lim't  pride  and  bitterness.  "I'osservo 
something  troubles  thee,  and  thou  makest  that  a  reason  for 
rejecting  my  love;  but  what  wouldst  thou  say  if  Giulio  Mas- 
setto,  whom  thou  despisest  so  much,  could  tell  thee  of  the 
cause  of  thy  iUuess.  It  is  sometimes  more  easy  to  take  the 
giief  from  the  heart  of  an  imwilling  maiden,  than  to  wash 
the  gore  from  a  sword,  or  from  a  garment  which  has  been 
drenched  in  the  heart's  blood  of  a  friend." 

These  words  operated  like  lightning  on  the  unhappy  Mary. 
She  intuitively  fell  on  her  knees,  clasped  the  Italian's  legs, 
clinging  to  them  with  the  grasp  of  death— straggled  for 
breath  and  power  to  speak,  and  convulsively  screamed,  "Tak 
— tak  back  thae  words,  and  tell  me  that  ye  never  uttered 
them— say  that  ye  didna  see  me  wash  the  sword,  and  scoor 
it,  and  hang  it  up  i'  my  faither's  room— say  that  I  didnn 
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wasli  the  bluicl  frae  my  faither's  coat,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire 
— say  that,  and — and — Mary  Glenday  will " 

"  What  V  said  the  cold-blooded  Italian;  "  wilt  thou  be- 
come my  wife  ?"  These  words  recalled  Marys  wandering 
senses,  but  only  to  consign  them  to  the  power  of  exhausted 
nature.  She  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  her  perfidious  per- 
secutor. Approaching  footsteps  wei-e  at  this  instant  heard, 
which  caused  the  Italian  to  retreat;  and,  when  Mary  re- 
covered, she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  who 
led  her  slowly  home. 

When  examined  by  her  father,  Mary  pretended  that  some 
unknown  person  had  surprised  her  on  the  hill.  Her  father 
stated  that  he  thought  he  perceived  Giulio  Massetto  part 
from  her  when  he  came  up.  To  this  she  gave  no  very  dis- 
tinctanswer,  pretendingthatshe  wasnot  very  sui-e  whether 
it  was  GiuKo  or  not.  This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  her 
father,  because  he  was  aware  that  she  had  fainted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  the  person  who  had  suddenly  left 
her  on  his  approach ;  andif  Giulio  had  been  the  individual, 
she  coiild  not  have  failed  to  know  him.  He  felt  unwilling, 
howevei'jto  press  his  daughter  farther,  because  she  seemed 
quite  incapable  of  supporting  any  lengthened  conversation 
on  this  subject,  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  paintoher. 

The  weight  upon  the  mind  of  Mary  increased;  for  she 
was  now  ovei'come  by  a  feeling  of  total  dependence  upon 
the  will  of  another.  The  depression  of  spirits  produced  by 
this  accession  to  her  disquietude  acted  with  increased  force 
on  her  frame,  which  daily  became  more  attenuated.  It  was 
observed  that  she  now  ceased  entirely  from  speaking  of 
Giulio  Massetto  with  disrespect  or  anger.  When  his  name 
was  mentioned,  she  was  spell-bound  and  silent.  One  night 
a  noise  was  heard  at  the  window,  as  if  some  person  had 
tapped  at  it  in  a  peculiar  and  concerted  way.  William 
Glenday  looked  at  his  daughter,  and  asked  what  it  was; 
she  replied  it  was  rats,  and  that  she  had  heard  the  sound 
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often.  In  a  short  interval,  however,  she  arose  from  her 
seat,  and,  signified  to  her  father  that  she  had  occasion  to 
leave  the  house  for  a  few  minutes.  The  latter  asked  her 
whither  she  intended  to  go,  adding,  that,  in  her  present 
weak  state,  she  had  better  remain  in  the  house.  She  replied, 
she  was  just  going  to  visit  a  neighbour;  and  her  father  not 
having  suspected  any  connection  between  the  sound  at 
the  window  and  the  departure  of  his  daughter,  offered 
no  further  opposition  to  her  expressed  msh. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Mary  went  out;  eleven 
struck,  and  she  was  no  yet  come  home.  William  Glenday 
became  alarmed,and  sent  to  inquire  if  she  was  in  the  neigh- 
bour's house  she  had  mentioned.  The  servant  came  back, 
and  informed  him  that  she  had  not  called  there  for  many 
months.  This  increased  her  father's  alarm,  and  he  ran  im- 
mediately over  to  the  house  of  John  Connal,  to  inquire  if 
she  was  there.  John  said  that  he  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
days;  but  his  affection  for  her  suggested  stronger  dread 
than  that  felt  even  by  her  father;  and  seizing  his  hat,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house  to  search  for  the  object  nearest  to 
his  heart.  On  going  round  the  King's  Park,  he  thought  he 
observed  two  people  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  clump  of  trees,  called  at  that  time  the 
"King's  Orchard."  On  coming  nearer,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Giulio  Massetto,  and  then  that  of  Mary  Glenday.  He 
was  struck  with  intense  agony.  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
now,  in  his  turn,  the  unsuccessful  rival  of  the  Italian  ? 
Everything  indicated  that  fact;  and  his  fancy,  fired  by 
jealousy,  now  saw  distinctly  the  reason  why  Mary  would 
not  consent  to  name  another  day  for  their  marriage.  Her 
statements  about  the  murder  of  his  father  were  used  as  a 
device  to  get  quit  of  her  obligation  and  pledge  to  him,  and 
leave  her  at  liberty  to  wed  his  rival.  Her  bad  health  was 
produced  bytheintensity  of  a  new  passion,  and  the  struggle 
between  conscience  and  inclination.  Her  distress,  on  being 
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surprised  by  her  father  ou  the  night  of  theu*  visit  to  Dud- 
dingston,  was  all  affectation;  for,  as  her  father  himself  had 
stated,  she  had  been  iu  the  company  of  the  Itahan,  and 
wished  to  conceal  it. 

Stung  to  the  heart  by  this  supposed  baseness  on  the  part 
of  his  lover,  John  went  forward,  determined  that  either  he 
or  GiuKo  should  die  on  the  spot.  Before  he  came  up,  how- 
ever, the  pair  separated— the  Italian  going  one  way,  and 
Mary  another.    John  followed  Mary,  and  overtook  her. 

"Is  that  you,  Mary  Glenday?"  he  cried.  "What  arc  ye 
doing  here  at  this  time  o'  nicht?" 

"  O  John,  dinna  ask  me  what  I'm  doing  here,"  answered 
Mary;  "  but  let  me  get  hame,  where  I  hae  mair  need  to  be 
than  in  this  place  at  sic  an  untimous  hour." 

"Why  arc  ye  here,  then,  Mary?"  said  John,  with  as- 
perity. 

" Because  I  have  need  to  be  here,"  answered  she.  "And 
if  ye  love  me,  dinna,  for  heaven's  sake,  ask  me  ony  mau' 
aboot  it." 

"Had  Giulio,  the  Italian,  need  to  be  here  too?"  asked 
John,  significantly. 

"  I  winna  answer  that  question,  John,"  answered  Mary, 
"  nor  ony  ither  ye  may  put  to  me.  I  can  only  say,  that,  if 
ye  wish  to  add  to  the  misery  o'  ane  wha  loves  ye  wi'  a'  the 
force  o'  a  breakin  heart— wha  is  worn  down  to  the  weak- 
ness o'  a  silly  thread,  by  what  she  canna  reveal  to  mortal — 
ye  hae  it  in  yer  power  noo  to  snap  it  asunder,  and  send  yer 
ain  Mary  to  sleep  wi'  yer  miu'dered  faither,  in  the  Canon- 
gate  ku'kyard.  Speak  but  ane  or  twa  mair  o'  thae  sharp 
words  ye  hae  noo  spoken,  and  ye  will  hae  nae  mair  to  do. 
I  hae  only  to  beg,  that  if  ye  love  me,  ye  will  say  naething 
o'  what  ye  hae  seen  or  heard  this  nicht.  The  chough  and 
the  craw  are  gane  to  their  rest— gae  awa  to  yours;  and,  as 
they  were  heedless  o'  what  was  said  and  heard  by  me  as  I 
stood  yonder  under  their  sheltering  tree,  be  ye  equally  heed- 
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less  and  equally  mute.  Nae  mair.  The  life  o'  ]\Iary  Glen- 
day  depends  on  yer  discretion ! " 

As  she  said  these  words,  she  beckoned  to  John  not  to  go 
with  her.  She  went  in  the  du'cction  of  home;  and  he,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  stung  with  jealousy— and  yet  satisfied  by  her 
extraordinary  conduct  that  there  was  something  unex- 
plained, feeling  himself  bound  to  conceal  his  emotions  and 
obey  her  commands— went  home  also. 

In  the  morning,  William  Glcnday  called  at  John's  house, 
to  inquire  if  he  had  seen  Mary  on  the  previous  night.  She 
had  been,  he  said,  late  in  returnmg— her  spirits  were  get- 
tmg  worse,  her  health  fast  declining,  and  everything  indi- 
cated some  mental  disease,  or  some  secret  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  preying  upon  her  mind.  John  denied  hav- 
ing seen  her,  and  gave  a  confused  assent  to  what  her  father 
stated.  This  account  did  not  agree  with  that  given  by 
Mary,  who  had  said  that  she  saw  John  Connal  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  William  Glenday  became,  in  his  turn,  suspi- 
cious of  John,  and  now  began  to  think  that  he  was  acting 
dishonourably  by  his  daughter — a  circumstance  that  would, 
of  itself,  account  for  her  state  of  health  and  spirits.  He, 
however,  said  nothing,  and  departed. 

Two  nights  afterwards,  when  William  Glenday  returned 
home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  told  that  Mary  had 
gone  out;  and  the  servant  said  she  thought  there  was  some 
strange  noise  at  the  window  before  she  departed.  Her  fa- 
ther was  now  satisfied  that  she  had  left  the  house  to  meet 
John,  and  resolved  to  go  himself  and  ascertain  the  truth  of 
his  suspicions.  He  went  and  called  at  John's  house;  and 
having  found  that  he  had  not  yet  come  in,  went  away  to 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  whither  they  had  gone.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  met  two  men  carrying  a  female.  This  was  his 
daughter,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.    She  was  supported  by 

John  and  another  person.   They  conveyed  her  to  the  house; 

p2 
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and  having  applied  some  stimulants,  she  recovered. 
William  Glenday,  with  much  asperity,  blamed  young 
Connal  for  not  acting  honourably  towards  his  daughter, 
whose  affections  he  said  he  was  trampling  on.  The  other 
defended  himself  as  far  as  he  could,  without  betraying 
Mary.  He  said  he  had  met  the  stranger  bearing  her  in 
his  arms,  and  that  he  assisted  him  merely  in  carrying  her 
homewards.  The  stranger,  on  his  part,  said  he  belonged 
to  Leith,  and  that,  as  he  went  along  by  the  entry  from 
the  south  back  of  the  Canongate  to  the  Abbey,  he  saw 
the  young  woman  standing  with  a  man — that  she  was 
supplicating  him  not  to  do  something  which  he  threatened 
to  do ;  whereupon  he  said,  in  a  threatening  and  angry  tone, 
that,  unless  she  yielded  to  him  within  an  hour,  he  would 
lodge  an  information  the  next  day;  and  he  swore  that 
he  would  fulfil  his  threat.  On  his  swearing,  the  young 
girl  fell  into  a  swoon;  and  her  companion  suddenly  dis- 
appeared on  seeing  the  narrator  come  up  to  her  assistance. 
William  Glenday  could  make  nothing  of  this  story,  and 
Mary  refused  to  say  anything  in  exjilanation. 

On  the  following  day,  two  officers  called  at  William  Glen- 
day's  house,  and  showed  hima  warrantforhisapprehension 
upon  a  charge  for  the  murderof  Peter  Connal.  Mary  heard 
the  statement  of  the  men,  and  went  again  into  a  swoon. 
When  she  recovered,  her  father  had  been  taken  to  prison. 

A  precognition  was  now  led  by  the  crown  lawyers.  Giulio 
Massettowas  examined,  and  stated  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  he  saw  Mary  Glenday  pick  up  a  sword,  which  she 
found  lying  on  the  gi'ound  near  the  place  where  Peter  Con- 
nal was  slain ;  that  he  afterwards  saw  her,  through  the  win- 
dow, washing  the  blood  from  her  father's  sword  and  coat. 
Glenday 's  servant  was  next  examined,  who  stated  that  she 
saw  Mary  washing  the  sword  and  her  father's  coat,  by  look- 
iugthroughthekey-holeof  the  door.  Mary  was  nextcalled; 
but  she  refused  to  say  anything  against  her  father :  and  she 
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was  not  pressed.     Several  witnesses,  however,  were  exa- 
mined, who  asserted  that  a  quarrel  took  placebetween  Peter 
Connal  andWilliamGlenday,on  the  day  of  the  murder,  re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  tocher  which  Peter's  son  was  to 
get  from  William  Glenday  with  his  daughter.  This  evidence 
the  crown-officers  conceived  to  be  very  strong,  and  nothing 
that  the  prisoner  could  say  tended  to  affect  it.    The  gentle- 
man to  whom,  on  the  night  that  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
he  said  he  conveyed  the  hound,  was  a  Frenchman,  then liv- 
insatLeith,  who  wished  to  introduce  a  breed  into  France, 
for  which  country  he  had  departed.     He  therefore  could 
not  prove  an  alibi.    In  addition  to  all  this,  the  sword  itself 
wasproduced,  andacoat  was  found  in  Mary's  cabinet,  which 
presented  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  washed.     It 
was  proved,  too,  that  her  father  was  never  seen  to  wear 
that  coat ;  and  the  groom  referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  nai-rative,  said  that  Mary  Glenday  had  nearly  faint- 
ed one  day  when  he  took  down  the  sword  to  look  at  it. 
As  the  evidence  gradually  transpired  and  came  to  the 
earsof  Mary,  the  effect  produced  upon  her  was  of  a  charac- 
ter so  intense,  that  no  person  thought  she  could  support  life 
under  its  influence.     A  series  of  swoons  for  many  days 
seemed  to  divide  her  life  with  death.    Her  nerves  suffered 
alternations  of  high  excitement  and  the  lowest  depression ; 
and,  at  times,  her  screams  were  heard  far  from  the  house, 
and  by  passengers  going  along  the  street.    In  quieter  mo- 
ments, she  cried  for  Giulio  Massetto,  and  said  she  would 
now  consent  to  his  conditions.    The  people  arouudher  con- 
ceived she  was  raving,  and  paid  no  attention  to  her  wild  re- 
quest ;  though  they  could  not  res  train  their  tears,  when  they 
thought  of  the  extraordinary  fate  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 
Her  early  and  romantic  love  for  John  Connal — the  inter- 
ruption of  hermarriageby  thedeath  of  her  intendedfather- 
in-law — her  sufferings  under  the  terror,  very  far  from  being 
causeless,  that  her  father  would  expiate  on  the  scaffold  the 
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crime  of  murdering  her  lover's  parent;— these  things  became 
topics  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many;  but  no  one  on  earth  knew  all  the  sufferings 
of  Mary  Glenday.  Her  restless  nights — her  frightful  dreams 
— her  cold  shivering  fears,  real  and  imaginary— her  depend- 
ence on  the  word  of  a  villain  for  the  life  of  a  parent— the 
conduct  she  was  obliged  to  pursue  towards  her  lover,  for 
whom  her  affection  had  not  diminished — and  the  nervous 
state  of  body  into  which  she  had  fallen,  formed  a  load  of 
misery  which  would  have  bowed  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  the  grave. 

Nor  was  the  poor  maiden  now  far  from  that  place  of  rest. 
No  extenuating  evidence  could  be  procured  for  her  father, 
and  the  trial  was  fixed  to  take  place  within  a  fortnight. 
Every  day  of  this  period  brought  her  more  near  to  the  ter- 
.  miuatiou  of  a  mortal's  career.  She  gradually  sank  to  the 
last  stage  of  life.  The  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
her  saw  that  she  could  not  survive  the  period  of  the  trial. 
John  Connal  was  continually  by  her  bedside.  He  had  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  all;  though  he  had  not  got  a  proper  ex- 
planation of  her  mysterious  conduct.  A  faint  glimmering 
of  light,  however,  found  its  way  into  his  mind;  but  any 
hope  produced  by  it  was  in  a  moment  clouded  by  the  dread- 
ful thought,  that  she  had  aU  along  suspected  her  father  to 
be  the  mm-derer  of  his  parent,  and  had  even  taken  means 
to  conceal  it,  if  she  did  not,  by  washing  the  sword  and  her 
father's  coat,  absolutely  approve  of  it.  When  these  thoughts 
came  across  young  Connal's  mind,  he  flew  from  the  object 
of  his  love,  beating  his  breast  in  agony;  but  pity  again  re- 
called him;  and  between  so  many  conflicting  passions,  he 
was  next  to  being  a  madman. 

.  One  night  he  had  been  sitting  with  her  to  a  late  hour. 
She  was  too  far  reduced  to  enter  into  anything  like  conver- 
sation— a  few  words  being  all  that  ever  passed;  and  these 
were  of  the  most  ominous  character.     After  a  long  pause. 
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and  when  slie  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  thoughts  of  her 
approaching  death,  she  started  up  in  an  instant,  and  laid 
hold  of  John,  who  was  sitting  by  her  bedside.  "  Ken  ye 
I\Iary  Gray,  John?"  she  cried,  with  a  wild  scream—"  ken  ye 
that  woman  that  is  ca'ed  Mary's  Marion?" 

"I  do,"  answered  John;  "what  aboot  her,  my  dear 
Mary?" 

"Awa  to  her!"  she  cried— "awa  to  her!  wi'  the  flicht  o' 
light.  A  thocht  has  come  into  my  head— why  has  it  been 
sae  lang  o' '  comm  ?  Ask  her  if  she  threw  ony  bluid  _on 
my  faither's  coat  on  that  awfu  nicht  when  yer  faither  was 
mm-dered?" 

"With  the  effort  produced  by  speaking  these  words,  she 
fell  back  exhausted.  John  went  in  search  of  Llary  Gray. 
She  was  not  in  the  house;  but  a  young  girl  told  him  that 
she  had  met  her  with  a  man  in  the  Hunter's  Bog.  He 
hui-ried  away  to  that  lonely  place.  It  was  now  dark,  but 
the  night  was  quiet;  and,  though  he  could  not  see  far,  he 
could  hear  with  the  gi'eatest  distinctness.  About  the 
middle  of  the  glen,  he  heard  two  persons  engaged  in  con- 
versation. 

"  For  the  twa  gowd  pieces  ye  gied  to  me,"  said  a  woman, 
"for  assistin  ye  in  the  matter  o'  fat  Peter's  death,  I  dinna 
thank  ye,  Giulio,  because  I  wrocht  for  it !  Hang  ye  for  an 
Italian  dog !  do  ye  think  that  Scotch  lasses  are  sae  blate  as 
to  forget  thek  bargains !  Na,  na— I  hae  got  naething  frae 
yc  for  this  last  fortnicht,  and  I'm  this  nicht  in  want— so  gie 
me  the  silver  pieces  ye  are  awin  me." 

"It  is  neither  gold  nor  silver  that  insolence  will  get  out 
of  an  Italian,  Mary  Gray,"  said  Giulio.  "It  is  another 
metal  that  he  gives— at  least  to  a  male." 

"And  did  puir  Peter  Connal,"  answered  she,  "  gie  ye  ony 
insolence  when  ye  slew  him  sac  unmercifully  wi'  Peter'Glen- 
day's  sword,  that  ye  got  mc  to  steal  for  ye  frac.  his  house,  ac- 
if  yc  hadna  had  anc  o'  yer  ain." 
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''Yes,"  answei'ed  the  Italian,  "  He  was  insolent  to  me 
when  he  abused  my  master-,  calling  him  an  Italian  piper, 
and  saying  he  should  be  hanged  for  his  services  to  our 
gracious  queen," 

"And  wherefore  did  ye  put  the  crime  on  William 
Glenday,"  asked  Mary,  "by  using  his  sword,  and  getting 
me  to  throw  bluid  on  the  puir  man's  coat  when  he 
passed  my  hoose  ? " 

"  Because,"  saidGiulio,  "he  was  also  insolent  to  me.  He 
refused  me  his  daughter — taunted  me  about  my  money, 
my  speech,  and  my  country.  Besides,  I  wished  to  stop 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  John  Connal,  which  the  sus- 
picion attaching  to  him  could  not  fail  to  do,  I  was,  be- 
sides, freed  from  any  suspicion  of  doing  the  deed  myself. 
Other  circumstances  arose  from  chance,  favourable  to  me; 
for  I  did  not  count  upon  Mary's  secreting  the  sword,  and 
washing  her  father's  coat,  which  thou  knowest  has  com 
out  in  evidence  against  her." 

"And  itis  a  strange  thing,  Giulio,"said  she,  ''seeing  that 
yer  life  is  in  my  hands,  that  ye  should  treat  me  as  ye  are 
noo  doin,  denyin  me  the  silver  piece  sae  justly  due  to  me. 
Ai*e  ye  no  feared  I  gang  up  the  street  yonder, to  the  council 
chaumer,  and  mak  a  contract  atween  you  and  the  black 
knave  wha  hugs  his  freends  sae  closely  aboot  the  craig?" 

"Thy  life  would  answer  for  it,"  said  Giulio,  sternly. 

"  Andwhatwould  Mary's  Marion,"  answered  she,  "care 
for  a  spai'k,  whilk  only  noo  throws  oot  a  glimmer  to  show 
her  her  shame?" 

"Thou  jokest,  I  presume,"  answered  Giulio. 

"I  will  tell  ye  that,"  answered  Mary,  "when  I  get  my 
silver  piece.  Tempt  nae  mair  the  wrath  o'  an  angry  wo- 
man, wha  has  only  to  say  the  word  that  will  mak  yer  feet 
dance  i'  the  air,  to  a  tune  o'  your  ain  whistling.  It  winna 
be  Davie  Rizzio  that  will  save  ye  if  Maiy  says  the  word," 

The  Italian  struck  the  woman  violently,  who  fell, 
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uttering  a  loud  scream.  As  John  Connal  rushed  for- 
ward, Giulio  fled,  pursued  by  the  threats  and  impreca- 
tions of  Mary,  who,  upon  returning,  was  grateful  to 
John  for  delivering  her  from  his  violence. 

Next  day  Mary  Gray  was  examined  by  the  procurator- 
fiscal.  She  gave  a  detailed  account  of  Giulio's  having 
bribed  her  to  steal  William  Glenday's  sword;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  had  killed  Peter  Connal,  to  throw  blood 
on  Glenday's  coat  as  he  passed  her  door.  John  Connal 
gave  next  his  account  of  the  conversation  he  had  heard 
between  the  Italian  and  Mary  Gray.  Other  witnesses 
were  examined  to  prove  Giulio's  quarrel  with  Peter,  and 
also  with  William  Glenday;  and  one  man  stated,  that 
when  Giulio  joined  the  people  who  were  rushing  out  of 
the  palace  to  see  the  fray,  he  seemed  to  approach  them  at 
an  angle,  as  if  he  had  not  come  direct  from  the  palace. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  Mary  Glenday,  who  was  examined 
in  bed,  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  her  actings,  as  they 
have  been  already  detailed. 

The  aspect  of  matters  was  now  changed.  William 
Glenday  was  liberated,  and  the  Italian  put  in  his 
place  He  was  afterwards  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged. 
Mary  Glenday  recovered,  and  explained  everything  to  tlie 
satisfaction  of  her  lover  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
married. 
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THE  RESTORED  SON. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  in  tlic  County  of  Dumfries,  stood, 
some  years  since,  a  handsome,  substantial-looking  mansion, 
bearing  aU  the  marks  of  plenty  and  comfort;  while  the  neat 
and  elegant  aiTangement  of  the  grounds  around  bore  CAd- 
dence  to  the  refined  and  chaste  taste  of  its  proprietor,  Gavin 
Douglas.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  bu*th,  and,  "  if  merit 
gave  titles,  he  might  be  a  lord,"  for  a  more  kind-hearted, 
amiable  Christian  never  existed.  He  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  property  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  and  had  constantly  resided  upon  it  ever 
since,  growing  daily  in  the  love  and  respect  of  aU  who  knew 
him.  His  appearance  and  address  were  particularly  pre- 
possessing: he  was  tall  and  upright  in  his  person;  his  man- 
ners were  bland  and  gentleman-like;  and  his  fine  expanded 
forehead  and  mild  expressive  eye  told  of  a  warm  and  benevo- 
lent heart.  He  was  a  widower;  and  his  family  were  at  a 
distance — the  sons  in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, and  the  daughters  all  happily  and  comfortably  mar- 
ried, witli  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  who  resided  under  his 
roof  with  her  three  fatherless  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Edward,  had  been  for  some  years  settled  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Calcutta,  wlicre  ho  had  lately  married,  and  had 
been  admitted  as  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm.  Gavin 
Douglas  well  supplied  the  place  of  a  father  to  his  little 
grandchildren;  his  whole  aim  seemed  to  be,  to  study  tJielr 
happiness,  and  to  soothe  the  sorrow  of  theh  bereaved  parent. 
One  summer  evening,  the  family  party  at  EskhaU  were 
Boated  in  theu-  comfortable  drawing-room,  engaged  in  that 
cheerful,  affectiouate  conversation  which  forms  the  peculiar 
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charm  of  a  well-educated,  well-regulated  family  circle.  The 
day  had  been  one  of  the  most  sultry  and  oppressive  of  the 
season;  but  the  clouds,  which  gathered  roimd  the  settmg 
sun  in  dark  and  gloomy  masses,  seemed  as  if  waiting  in 
sullen  silence  for  his  disappearance,  to  pour  then-  fury  upon 
the  scenes  to  which  his  rays  had  given  beauty.  Nor  did 
they  threaten  in  vain;  all  the  wrathful  energies  of  nature 
seemed  to  have  awakened  at  the  very  hour  when  man  and 
beast  were  about  to  seek  repose.  The  ram  descended  in 
torrents,  and  poured  foiih,  more  like  a  continued  stream 
than  a  collection  of  single  di'ops.  The  vivid  forked  light- 
ning appeared,  in  its  ragged  and  eccentric  course,  to  tear 
asunder  the  veil  of  darkness,  only  to  render  it  doubly  visible, 
while,  glancing  ten  thousand  reflections  from  the  fallmg 
rain-drops,  it  flashed  across  the  eyes  of  the  family  party, 
startling  and  dazzling  them  with  its  sudden  and  excessive 
brilliancy.  The  children  clung  to  their  grandfather  in  mute 
and  breathless  awe,  and  the  whole  party  sat  in  silence,  im- 
interrupted,  save  by  involuntary  ejaculations,  which  escaped 
them  at  each  successive  flash.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stin-mg,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  dull,  mono- 
tonous, incessant  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  loud,  clear, 
craclding  burst  of  the  thimder,  as  it  rolled  peal  after  peal 
over  their  heads,  and  apparently  in  dangerous  proximity. 
At  lengih,  the  rain  began  to  relax  in  its  violence,  the  flashes 
of  lightning  became  less  and  less  vivid,  and  the  thunder 
died  away  in  faint  and  distant  murmurings. 

"Grandfather!"  said  little  Gavin,  leaving  his  strong- 
hold between  Douglas's  knees,  "was  not  that  an  awful 
storm?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  the  old  man;  "awful,  indeed! 
and  thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  the  good  Providence  which 
has  blessed  us  with  a  roof  to  shelter  us,  while  many  an  un- 
covered head  has  l:)€en  exposed  to  its  violence.  Such  a  night 
as  this  ought  to  awaken  in  us  a  sjarit  of  gratitude  for  the 
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blessings  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and  of  charity  towards  the 
wants  of  others." 

"  Did  you  hear  that  strange  noise  during  the  storm, 
grandfather!"  said  little  Emma;  "it  sounded  like  the 
bleating  of  a  lamb  close  by;  but  I  was  so  much  frightened 
by  the  lightning  at  the  time,  that  I  did  not  mention  it  to 

you,  and There  it  is  again  !" 

A  low,  wailing,  stifled  kind  of  cry  was  heard,  which 
almost  immediately  ceased,  and  the  whole  party  started 
up,  with  looks  of  surprise  and  alarm,  and  gazed  at  each 
other,  as  if  mutely  inquiring  from  whence  the  strange 
sound  could  pi'oceed.     Again  the  cjy  was  heard;  and  Mr 
Douglas,  seizing  one  of  the  candles,  rushed  to  the  front- 
door, to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  alarm.     Great  was 
his  surprise  to  find,  under  the  porch,  a  small  wicker- 
basket,  covered  with  a  coarse,  ragged  shawl,  on  removing 
which,  he  started  to  behold  the  little  chubby  features  of  an 
infant,  which  stretched  out  its  little  arms,  and  crowed  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  the  candle.    Mr  Douglas's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  hurry  into  the  pai'lour,  where  our  little  hero 
was  safely  deposited  on  a  sofa,  and  exposed  to  the  curious 
and  inquiring  gaze  of  the  assembled  party. 

"  O  grandpapa  I"  shoutedlittle  Gavin, clappinghishands, 
and  dancing  round  the  baby,  "  I  have  often  heai'd  you  say, 
*  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ;'  and  now  see 
what  a  nice  little  brother  the  thunderstorm  has  blown  us." 
"  Inhuman  wretches!"  exclaimed  Douglas,  "  to  expose 
such  a  sweet  infant  in  a  night  like  this !  But  they  cannot 
be  far  off."  And,  ringing  the  bell  violently,  he  went  out 
with  some  of  the  servants  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  fugi- 
tives :  but  vain  was  their  search ;  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  grounds  were  examined,  but  no  traces  of  any  such 
could  be  discovered;  and  Douglas  returned,  fatigued  and 
disappointed,  to  the  parlour.  On  examining  the  basket  in 
which  the  child  had  been  laid,  a  crumpled  and  dii'ty  piece 
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of  paper  was  discovered,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  trem- 
bling and  almost  illegible  hand,  "Be  kind  to  the  boy — he 
comes  of  a  good  family.  His  name  is  Philip  F.  May 
Heaven  prosper  yon  as  you  behave  to  him  ! "  There  was 
likewise  a  signet  ring,  with  a  few  Persian  characters  en- 
graved upon  it.  The  clothes  in  which,  the  infant  was 
dressed  were  formed  of  the  best  materials,  neatly  and 
plainly  made,  but  boi-e  evident  tokens  of  neglect  and  dii-t. 
"Poor  boy,"  muttered  Gavin ;  " since  your  own  unnatu- 
ral father  has  deserted  you,  I  will  be  a  father  to  you.  Here, 
Jane,  my  love,"  addressing  his  daughter,  "  I  commit  this 
stray  lamb  to  your  charge  for  the  present;  see  that  he  is 
comfortably  settled  in  the  little  crib  m  your  room." 

Years  passed  on;  the  little  foundling  had  become  a  tall, 
handsome  stripling  of  thirteen,  as  much  beloved  for  his 
kind  and  amiable  disposition,  as  he  was  admired  for  his 
handsome  form  and  bold  and  manly  spirit,  when  Gavin 
Douglas  received  a  letter  from  his  son  Edward  in  Cal- 
cutta, informing  him  that  by  the  next  ship  he  intended  to 
send  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  now  seven  years  old, 
home  to  his  care.    The  ship  by  which  this  letter  had  been 
forwarded,  having  met  with  a  succession  of  light  and 
baiaing  winds,  had  made  so  long  a  passage,  that  the  little 
stranger  whose  approach  it  announced  might  be  now  daily 
expected.     At  length  the  newspapers  gave  notice  of  the 
arrival  ofi  the  Start  ot  the  ship  Cornwallis;    and  Gavin 
Douglas  prepared  to  hasten  up  to  town  to  receive  his  grand- 
daughter. Philip,  who  was  at  home  for  his  school  holidays, 
and  who  was  now  as  dear  to  Douglas  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  entreated  and  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  him.  Owing  to  a  long  continuance  of  easterly 
winds,  the  Cornwallis  made  a  tedious  passage  up  the  Chan- 
nel, and  our  travellers  were  detained  for  some  days  at 
Gravesend,  awaiting  her  arrival.  To  PhiHp  this  delay  was 
most  welcome;  the  bustling  scenes  around  him  seemed  to 
arouse  the  latent  energies  of  his  nature.    Accustomed  to 
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tlie  quiet  and  peaceful  monotony  of  a  country  life,  lie  felt 
as  if  a  new  sphere  of  existence  was  opened  to  him;  and 
everything  he  beheld  bore,  in  his  eyes,  the  stamp  of  novelty 
and  excitement.  His  great  delight  was  to  loiter  for  hours 
at  the  stairs  (Graveseud  did  not  then  boast  of  the  hand- 
some jetty  which  now  adorns  it),  and  to  gaze  at  the  numerous 
craft  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  Thames;  some 
lying  at  anchor,  and  others  taking  advantage  of  the  tide  to 
hasten  towards  their  various  destinations.  Frank  and  open 
in  his  manner,  eager  and  anxious  in  his  thii'st  for  information, 
the  watermen,  who  were  always  lounging  in  numbers  about 
the  stairs,  felt  a  pleasure  in  gratifying  his  cmiosity,  and  in 
initiating  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of  river  seamanship; 
and  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  different  "riggs"  of 
the  passing  vessels,  from  the  lowly  "peter-boat"  to  the 
majestic  ship.  One  morning  there  was  a  dead  calm;  the 
river  was  gliding  past  um-uffled  by  the  slightest  air;  the 
cheerfid  "  Yo,  heave  oh ! "  of  the  sailors,  and  the  loud 
clanking  of  the  windlass  "pauls,"  were  heard  distinctly 
from  some  of  the  distant  colliers,  shortening  in  cable,  pre- 
paratory to  making  a  start;  while  the  rattling,  clattering 
sounds  of  the  chains  were  heard  from  others  which  were 
just  "bringing  up" — for  it  was  high-water,  and  the  upward- 
bound  vessels  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor.  Philip  had 
been  at  his  usual  post  for  some  time,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  heavy,  sluggish  cloud  of  smoke  which  hung  in 
the  wake  of  two  steamers,  whose  low  painted  chimneys  were 
seen  over  the  land,  which  they  flitted  past  with  great  rapidity, 
while  the  tall,  naked  spars  of  a  large  ship  towered  far  above 
them.    At  length  their  hulls  became  distinctly  visible. 

"  Hand  here  the  glass,  Jem,"  said  a  waterman  who  was 
anxiously  observing  them,  to  his  comrade;  "  let  me  have  a 
squint  at  her.  Ah,  I'd  swear  to  her  among  a  thousand ! 
That's  the  old  Cornwallis !  Jump  into  the  boat,  Jem,  and 
let's  push  out  into  the  stream." 
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Away  flew  our  friend  Philip  to  the  inn,  to  tell  his  father^ 
as  he  called  him,  the  welcome  news.  The  old  gentleman 
hurried  down  to  the  stau-s,  and  the  Cornwallis  had  hardly 
let  go  her  anchor  in  Gravesend  Eeach,  before  he  and  Philip 
were  on  her  quarterdeck,  inqumng  for  Catherine  Douglas. 
Captain  JM'Dougall  of  the  Cornwallis  received  them  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  and,  upon  Gavin  Douglas  informing 
him  of  the  cause  of  his  visit,  he  was  immediately  ushered 
into  one  of  the  round-house  cabins,  where  a  little  dark-eyed 
girl  was  playing  with  her  ayah. 

"  Catherme,  my  dear,"  said  Captain  M'Dougall>  "  here  is 
your  grandpapa  come  to  visit  you." 

Little  Catherine,  as  we  said  before,  was  seven  years  old, 
and,  like  most  Indian  children,  quick  and  clever  beyond  her 
years.  She  was  a  brunette  in  complexion — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  she  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  descendant 
from  parentage  of  the  climate  in  which  she  had  been  reared. 
Her  eyes  were  dark,  lively,  and  brilliant,  and  a  profusion  of 
rich  black  hair  fell  in  clusters  upon  her  shoidders.  '  The 
moment  she  heard  Captain  M'Dougall's  announcement,  she 
dropped  the  toy  with  which  she  was  playing,  and  ran  eagerly 
up  to  Douglas: — 

"Are  you  really  grandpapa  Gavin?" 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  almost  smother- 
ing her  with  kisses. 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  said  she:  "  then,"  looking  smilingly 
up  in  his  face,  "  I  thmk  I  love  you  very  much,  grandpapa.' 

Philip  was  now  introduced,  and,  in  five  minutes'  time 
the  two  young  people  w^ere  sworn  friends.  Catherine  had 
shown  Philip  aU  her  rich  store  of  toys,  and  had  answered 
all  his  eager  questions  about  the  voyage,  the  ship,  the  uses 
of  various  things  in  the  cabin,  &c.  Be  not  impatient,  gentle 
reader,  at  the  details  of  this  childish  meeting;  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  life  often  depends  upon  trifles  light  as  air, 
and  our  friend  Philip's  future  destiny  took  its  hue  from  the 
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consequences  of  that  intimacy  of  which  we  have  just  been 
des  cribing  the  commencement.  In  the  course  of  a  foi-tnight, 
the  travellers  with  their  young  charge  returned  to  Eskhall, 
where  the  little  stranger  met  with  the  most  affectionate 
welcome.  The  banks  of  the  Esk  were  beautiful  as  ever; 
but,  to  PhUip's  eyes,  they  had  lost  great  part  of  their  attrac- 
tion ;  he  had  had  a  gHmpse  of  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and 
he  was  eager  to  engage  in  them.  The  country  sports  in 
which  he  used  to  take  such  delight  began  to  lose  their 
relish ;  and  his  principal  amusement  now  was  to  wander  in 
the  green  fields  with  little  Catharine,  and  to  listen  to  the 
tales  she  told  of  her  recollections  of  the  distant  lands  she 
had  left.  His  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  burned  ^vith 
impatience  to  visit  them,  and  to  judge  for  himself;  and  he 
expressed  to  Gavin  Douglas  his  predilection  for  a  sailor's 
life,  and  his  eager  wish  to  commence  his  career  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  Gavin' s  hea  rt  yearned  to  wards 
the  handsome  and  spirited  boy,  whose  eye  sparkled,  and 
whose  tongue  became  eloquent,  as  he  urged  his  suit;  and  he 
felt  that  the  time  was  come,  which  he  had  long  looked  for- 
ward to  with  pain,  when  this  young  and  ardent  spirit  must 
leave  his  guardian  care,  and  be  intrusted  to  its  own  im- 
pulses. He  talked  seriously  and  affectionately  to  the  boy 
on  the  subject  of  his  wishes ;  told  him — what  had  hitherto 
])een  kept  a  secret  from  him — the  history  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Eskhall ;  assured  him  that  he  always  would 
be,  as  he  hitherto  had  been,  in  the  place  of  a  father  to 
.  him;  and  concluded  with  saying — "Reflect  seriously  upon 
what  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  my  dear  boy;  I  have  laid 
before  you,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  profession  which  you  wish  to 
adopt ;  weigh  the  matter  carefully  in  your  thoughts;  and 
if,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  you  continue  in  the  same  mind, 
I  wUl  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  your  wishes." 
Poor  Philip's  astonishment  and  distress  was  unbounded, 
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when  Gavin  informed  him  of  the  mystery  that  hung  over 
his  birth.  He  had  always  hitherto  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Douglas,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  as  Gavin's  grandson;  and  the  truth  burstvipon  him 
with  the  astounding  effect  of  a  thunderbolt.  Pale  as  ashes, 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  exclaimed — 
' '  Not  your  grandson,  sir  ?  Then  who  am  I  ?  Good  hea- 
vens !  have  I  been  living  from  my  earliest  years  a  poor 
dependant  upon  your  bounty  ?  O  my  generous  benefactor ! 
my  more  than  father!  how  can  I  ever  prove  my  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  unvaried  affection  and  kindness?" 

"  You  have  already  proved  it,  Philip,  by  repaying  affec- 
tion with  affection ;  by  your  steady  obedience,  and  constant 
attention  to  my  slightest  wish.  I  have  a  father's  love  for 
you,  Philip ;  and,  poor,  and  unknown,  and  alien  as  you  are, 
you  have  made  yourself  as  dear  to  me  as  if  you  were  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  I  feared  that  this  disclosure  would 
fall  like  a  blight  upon  your  young  spirit;  but,  painful  as 
it  is,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  made.  Cheer  up, 
my  boy!  brighter  days  will  come.  I  feel  a  conviction  that 
the  secret  of  your  birth  will  be  one  day  discovered,  and 
that  you  will  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  your  parentage." 
''  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so,  sir!  but  I  dare  not  hope. 
If  I  had  not  been  a  cavise  of  shame  to  my  parents,  would 
they  have  deserted  me?" 

Douglas  shook  his  head,  and  said — 
"Time  will  show.    At  all  events,  my  dear  Philip,  look 
upon  me  as  your  father  until  you  find  a  better." 

"That  can  never  be,  my  dear,  dear  gr benefactor." 

The  week  of  reflection  passed  away ;  but  not  so  Philip's 
resolution,  which  was  now  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
his  eager  desire  to  relieve  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  burden  of 
his  su.pport,  and  by  the  hope  that  he  might  by  some  for- 
tunatechance  be  guided  to  thediscoveryof  histrueparents. 
On  his  making  known  his  decision,  Gavin  Douglas  imme- 
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diately  wrote  to  a  frieud  in  town,  throngli  whose  interest 
he  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  midshipman  on 
hoard  an  ludiamau  which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
Bengal  and  China,  and  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
"join"  immediate^.  Before  he  left  Eskhall,  Gavin  de- 
livered into  his  hands  the  ring  and  other  articles  that  had 
been  foimd  m  the  basket  in  which  he  was  exposed  when  an 
infant,  that  he  might  have  some  clue  whereby  to  endeavour 
to  trace  out  his  parents.  Delighted  as  Philip  was  at  the 
prospect  of  entering  upon  his  new  profession,  ho  felt  the 
greatest  sorrow  at  parting  from  his  kind  and  liberal  bene- 
factor, and  from  those  whom  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  near  and  dear  relations;  but  stiU 
more  deeply  was  he  affected  at  leaving  his  beloved  little 
playmate,  Catherine.  Her  grief  on  the  occason  was  exces- 
sive. Phihp  had  been  her  constant  companion  in  all  her 
little  rambles,  and  her  resource  and  comfort  in  all  her  child- 
ish difficulties  and  sorrows.  He  had  scarcely  ever  left  her 
side;  and  now  she  was  to  part  with  him — perhaps  for  ever ! 
Poor  Phihp  himself  was  obliged  to  exert  all  the  pride  of 
precocioxis  manhood  to  resist  the  contagious  example  of  her 
tears;  but  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  the  little 
mourner,  and  at  last  partially  succeeded,  by  reminding  her 
that  in  a  few  months  the  voyage  would  be  over. 

"And  thcn^  dear  Phil,  will  you  come  back  again?" 

"That  I  will." 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again !"  And  she 
jumped  about,  clapping  her  little  hands  for  joy,  tUl  the  re- 
collection of  the  long  separation  that  must  intervene  called 
forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears. 

At  length  the  parting  scene  was  over;  and,  freighted 
with  the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  him, 
Phihp  was  fahly  launched  into  the  rough  ocean  of  life,  to 
be  exposed  to  all  its  storms  and  quicksands,  from  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  safely  sheltered  in  the  calm  haven  of 
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domestic  peace.  The  first  voyage  passer]  safely  and  happily; 
and  some  years  flew  by  in  the  same  routine  of  leave-takings 
and  glad  meetings.  Philip  loved  his  profession  enthusi- 
astically; but,  at  every  successive  parting,  he  felt  more  and 
more  unwilling  to  tear  himself  from  Eskhall  and  its  be- 
loved inmates.  Catherine  was  now  a  lovely,  elegant  girl  of 
eighteen;  her  childish  preference  for  Philip  had  been  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly  gaining  strength,  till  it  had  be- 
come the  ruling  passion  of  her  heart.  He  loved  Iter  fondly 
and  tenderly;  but  his  fears  were  excited  by  her  constantly- 
increasing  reserve  towards  him;  there  was  such  apparent 
inconsistency  between  the  attentive  kindness  of  her  actions, 
and  the  distance  and  almost  coldness  of  her  manner,  that 
he  was  puzzled  as  well  as  surprised.  But  the  eyes  of  Gavin 
Douglas's  experience  were  open,  and  he  had  for  some  time 
read— in  the  changing  complexion  of  Catherine  whenevei: 
Philip  approached  her,  in  the  embarrassment  of  her  man- 
ner whenever  she  addressed  him,  and  in  the  suppressed 
eagerness  of  her  interest  in  whatever  concerned  him — 
that  secret  which  she  shrunk  from  confessing  even  to  her 
own  heart.  Though  he  dreaded  the  consequence  of  an 
attachment  which  he  thought  might  be  productive  of  only 
misery  and  disappointment,  yet  he  had  too  much  confidence 
in  Philip's  honour  and  discretion  to  fear  any  clandestine 
avowal  of  love  on  his  part.  He  wrote  to  his  son  Edward 
in  Calcutta,  informing  him  of  his  suspicions  and  fears  as  to 
the  state  of  Catherine's  a2"ections — telhng  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  Philip's  history,  and  leaving  it  to  his  own  judg- 
ment  to  act  as  he  thought  circumstances  required. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  wrote  he,  "  I  cannot  openly  inter- 
fere, lest,  by  striving  to  remedy,  I  should  only  increase  the 
evil;  but  I  will  endeavoiu',  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  to 
keep  the  young  people  apart  until  I  hear  your  decision. 
My  opinion  is,  that  a  final  separation  will  be  the  only 
means  of  weaning  them  from  each  other.    Catherme  has  a 
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father's  home  to  receive  her— when  poor  Philip  leaves  me, 
he  leaves  his  only  earthly  protector;  and,  even  for  my  grand- 
daughter's sake,  I  cannot  part  with  one  whose  amiable  and 
affectionate  dispositions  have  rendered  him  dear  to  me  as  a 
son." 

The  result  of  this  communication  was  a  letter  to  Cathe- 
rine from  her  father,  telling  her  that  he  was  obhged  to  visit 
England  for  a  few  months,  on  business,  and  begging  her  to 
hold  herself  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to 
Calcutta.  Philip  had  just  arrived  from  abroad  when  he  re- 
ceived this  news;  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  was  not  till 
he  feared  he  was  going  to  part  with  Catherine  for  ever, 
that  he  felt  how  deeply  and  fondly  he  loved  her.  He  be- 
came restless  and  unhappy;  and  wandered  away,  day  after 
day,  alone,  under  pretence  of  seeking  amusement  in  rural 
sports,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  indulging  the  sorrow 
that  was  preying  upon  his  mind.  He  shunned  all  society, 
even  that  of  her  whose  image  was  ever  present  to  him,  and 
absented  himself  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  from  the 
family  meetings  at  meals.  His  dejection  began  to  have  an 
evident  effect  upon  his  health,  and  the  kind-hearted  Gavin 
grieved  to  see  his  young  favourite  pining  imder  the  influence 
of  his  hidden  sorrow. 

"Philip,  my  son,"  said  he  to  him,  one  day,  "why  have 
you  not  confided  in  me,  your  oldest  and  dearest  friend  1  I 
have  penetrated  your  secret,  Philip,  and  I  honour  you  for 
endeavouring  to  confine  it  to  your  own  bosom;  but  you 
must  rouse  all  your  energies  to  shake  off  the  tyi-anny  of  a 
passion  which  your  high  sense  of  principle  must  tell  you 
cannot  safely  be  indulged  in,  and  is  only  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  sorrow  and  disappointment."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remind  him  delicately  of  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  his  birth,  of  his  want  of  means  to  maintain  the  woman 
of  his  choice  in  comfort,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
his  strenuous  exertions  to  rise  in  his  profession,  as  the  only 
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chance  of  bettering  his  condition  in  life;  "for  though," 
added  the  generous  man,  "  it  is  my  intention  to  make  some 
provision  for  you  in  my  will,  yet  there  are  so  many  claims 
of  relationship  upon  me,  that  your  proportion  will,  I  fear, 
be  but  small." 

Philip's  heart  swelled,  and  his  eye  glistened,  as  he 
pressed  the  old  man's  hand,  in  mute  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindness;  and  some  moments  elapsed  ere  he  could  suf- 
ficiently command  his  feelings  to  give  expression  to  them 
in  words.  At  length,  in  broken  and  hm-ried  accents,  he  ex- 
pressed his  heartfelt  gratitude;  he  confessed  that  he  had 
long  loved  Catherine,  but  said  that  he  had  never  "  told  his 
love,"  hoping  that  his  prospects  might  brighten,  and  that 
ho'  might  then  be  enabled  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
happiness  he  sought.  He  acknowledged  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  all  Mr  Douglas  had  said,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  it  was  his  duty,  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  his  feelings,  to  tear  himself  from  the  society  of  one 
whose  presence  was  so  dangerous  to  his  peace,  and  to  en- 
deavour, however  vain  that  endeavour  might  be,  for  her 
sake  as  well  as  for  his  own,  to  conceal,  though  he  could  not 
stifle,  the  passion  which  reigned  in  his  heart.  It  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  friends  that  Philip  should  employ 
his  time  while  on  shore  in  travellmg,  till  his  ship  was  again 
ready  for  sea,  and  that  he  should  then  join  her,  without 
taking  leave  a  second  time  of  his  friends,  except  by  letter. 
Poor  Phihp  could  hardly  command  his  feelings,  when  taking 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  final  farewell  of  Catherine. 
He  knew  that,  when  he  next  returned  home,  Eskhall  would 
have  lost  its  principal  charm  in  his  eyes — that  she  would  no 
longer  be  there,  and  that,  in  all  human  probability,  they 
might  never  meet  again.  Catherine  only  felt,  or  appeared 
to  feel,  the  uneasiness  attending  a  temporary  parting;  but 
her  voice  trembled  slightly  as,  with  a  pale  but  steady  coun- 
tenance, she  bade  him  adieu;  and,  leaving  the  room,  with  a 
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calm  though  inelancholy  manner,  she  hurried  to  her  cham- 
ber, and,  securing  the  door,  gave  way  to  the  sorrow  which 
in  his  presence  she  had  successfully  endeavoured  to  restrain. 
Time  passed  slowly  and  heavily  with  Philip  during  a  ram- 
bling tour  which  he  made  through  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  He  fought  manfully  against  the  sorrow 
that  oppressed  him,  a,nd  endeavoured,  by  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  constant  variation  of  scene,  to  turn  his  thoughts  into 
another  channel;  but  in  vain — the  arrow  was  fixed  too 
deei^ly  in  his  heart.  He  hurried  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  change  to  change;  but  he  could  not  fly  from  himself. 
In  vain  did  nature  present  her  varied  beauties  to  his  eyes; 
he  gazed  listlessly  and  vacantly  upon  all  he  beheld— he 
looked  as  though  he  saw  not,  for  his  heart  Avas  elsewhere, 
and  he  felt  that  for  him  the  charm  of  existence  was  over. 
In  the  meantime,  Catherine's  father  had  arrived  at  Esk- 
hall,  and  had  been  informed  by  Gavin  Douglas  of  Philip's 
noble  struggle  with  his  unfortunately-placed  passion,  and 
of  the  anguish  of  mind  which  his  resolution  had  cost 
him. 

"Generous  young  man!"  exclaimed  Edward  Douglas; 
"he  deserves  a  happier  fate.  Would  that  I  could  favour 
his  suit !  But,  poor,  unknown,  and  perhaps  basely  born  as 
he  is,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  father  to  oppose  it." 

Shortly  before  Philip's  ship  came  afloat,  Edward  Douglas 
was  obliged  to  go  to  London  on  business;  and  there  he 
found  out  and  introduced  himself  to  our  young  friend. 
Few  young  men  of  his  age  possessed  greater  powers  of 
pleasing  than  Philip;  there  was  a  frank  ingenuousness  in 
his  mauner  and  address  which,  seconded  by  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  his  features,  immediately  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  a  stranger — an  impression  which  a  further  in- 
timacy seldom  failed  to  strengthen  into  affection  and  esteem. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  introduction  to  Edward  Douglas. 
They  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  every  hour 
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that  Philip  could  spare  from  professional  duties  -^as  devoted 
to  his  new  friend,  rendered  doubly  dear  to  him  by  his  near 
connection  with  her  whose  name  he  dared  not  mention, 
though  ever  in  his  thoughts. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Douglas  to  him  one  day,  "  I  am 
aware  of  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  of  feeling  to  principle, 
and  I  honour  and  esteem  you  for  it.  Would  to  heaven  your 
circumstances  and  my  own  were  different !  Situated  as  you 
are,  without  the  means  of  supporting  even  yourself,  I  think 
I  know  you  too  well  already  to  imagine  that  you  would 
willingly  expose  her  you  love  to  poverty  and  humiliation. 
Were  my  circumstances  such  as  to  enable  me  to  enrich  my 
daughter,  and  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  my  own  heart, 
I  know  no  one  for  whom  I  would  more  willingly  use  a 
father's  influence  than  yourself" 

Philip's  heart  was  too  full  for  words;  yet,  though  he  felt  the 
hardship,  he  acknowledged  the  justice,  of  Edward  Douglas's 
objections,  and  felt  greatly  affected  by  his  kind  expressions 
of  friendly  feeling  towards  him.  They  parted  with  mutual 
regret;  Edward  to  return  to  Eskhall,  and  Philip  to  join  his 
ship  at  Gravesend. 

"Ah !"  said  Gavin  Douglas,  one  morning,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  above  parting,  as  the  family  were  seatwl 
round  the  breakfast-table,  "  there  is  the  post-bag.  Bring  it 
here,  James"  (to  the  servant).  "It  looks  too  thin  to  contain 
anything,  I  am  afraid.   Yes;  here  is  a  letter  from  dear  PhiL" 

"  When  is  he  to  return,  grandfather?"  asked  Emma,  now 
a  full-grown  woman. 

Catherine  was  seized  with  a  sudden  curiosity  to  look  at 
a  pamphlet  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  which  she  held 
very  close  to  her  eyes. 

"Eeturn,  my  love!"  said  Gavin;  "when  his  voyage  is 
over,  I  hope.  This  letter  was  sent  on  shore  by  the  pilot, 
and  is  dated  *  Off  Scilly.'  But,  mercy  upon  us !  what  is  the 
matter  with  Catherine?" 
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The  pamphlet  had  fallen  from  her  hand;  the  cheek  which 
had  flushed  to  crimson  at  the  mention  of  Philip's  name  was 
now  of  death-like  paleness;  and  she  was  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  panting  for  breath, 

"Thoughtless  blockhead  that  I  was!"  muttered  Gavin 
Douglas.  And  he  then  set  himself  to  repau-  the  mischief 
he  had  done,  by  busthng  about  to  procm-e  the  necessary 
remedies,  which  at  last  succeeded  in  restoring  Catherine  to 
consciousness. 

"It  was  a  sudden, spasm,"  said  she;  "I  shall  soon  re- 
cover from  it.'^'-^  •"■;'-•?■-•"(■-  r' 

"Poor  girl!"  thought  Gavin,  "I  fear  not;  the  evil  is 
more  deeply  rooted  than  I  imagined." 

From  this  period,  Catherine  became  quite  an  altered 
character.  A  settled  melancholy  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her 
heart.  She  was  mild,  gentle,  and  afifectionate  as  ever;  but 
the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit  was  gone,  and  the  smile,  which 
now  but  seldom  brightened  her  countenance,  was  evidently 
but  grief  in  disguise.  Her  friends,  with  delicate  considera- 
tion, avoided  all  allusion  to  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  which 
was  but  too  well  known  to  them  all;  and  her  fond  and 
grieving  father  hoped  that  time  and  absence,  and  the  novel 
scenes  she  was  about  to  enter  into,  might  work,  impercep- 
tibly to  herself,  a  gradual  cm-e. 

l^early  nine  months  had  elapsed  smce  Philip's  departure; 
Catherine,  half  broken-hearted,  had  accompanied  her  father 
on  shipboard,  and  was  far  on  her  way  to  the  East;  and  the 
Eecovery,  PhUip's  ship,  was  on  her  homeward  voyage.  One 
fine  night  in  March,  the  Eecovery  was  nmning  along,the 
Lagullas  Bank,  takmg  advantage  of  the  current  which 
sweeps  roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  eastward.  The 
wind  was  light  but  steady  from  the  S.E.,  and  the  night 
cloudy,  when  the  look-out  man  on  the  forecastle  called  out, 
"  A  light  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir!"-  A  small  glimmering 
lighi  was  seen  on  the  horizon  to  windward,  which  gradually 
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enlarged  to  a  broad  flame,  wavering  and  flickering  in  the 
breeze;  and  almost  immediately  the  dull  sound  of  a'  gun 
came  faintly  moaning  over  the  waters,  and  a  long  train  of 
arrowy  light  went  rushing  up  into  the  sky,  where  it  hung 
for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  separate  flashes,  which 
gradually  died  away  as  they  descended.  The  officer  of  the 
deck  ran  in  to  the  captain  immediately.  "  I  am  afraid,  isir, 
there  is  a  ship  on  fire  to  windward.  There  is  a  strong  light 
on  our  weather-beam,  and  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
saw  the  flash  of  a  rocket." 

"Indeed  !  Tell  the  gunner  to  clear  away  one  of 
the  guns.  Call  the  hands  out.  I  wiU  be  out  in  a 
minute." 

The  Ught,  in  the  meantime,  was  gi-adually  increasing  in 
size,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  wavering  outhne  which 
it, presented,  that  the  first  conjecture  respecting  its  origin 
was  a  con-ect  one;  and  gun  after  gun  confirmed  it.  The 
captain  speedily  made  his  appearance  on  deck,  and,  after  a 
moment's  glance  to  windward,  called  to  the  chief  mate, 
"Run  the  stunsails  in,  Mi  Waring.  Brace  shai-p  up,  and 
bring  the  ship  to  the  wind.  Are  you  all  ready  with  that 
gun,  Mr  Wad?"  ^'  '— ':^  ■''>  '■■ ':' "^-^  ^ 

"All  ready,  sir!" 

"  Then,  fire !  Bear  a  hand,  clear  away  another  gun." 
The  Eecovery  was  now  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  and 
was  slipping  rapidly  through  the  water  in  the  du-ection  of 
the  light;  all  hands  were  on  deck,  and,  after  the  bustle  of 
taking  in  and  stowing  the  studdingsails  had  subsided,  the 
eyes  of  all  were  directed  with  the  greatest  anxiety  towards 
the  horizon  on  the  weather-bow,  where  the  flame  was  now 
distinctly  seen,  soihetimes  barely  visible  above  the  water, 
and  then  bursting  upward  in  broad  and  vivid  jets,  waving 
fitfully  in  the  breeze.  All  at  once  it  disappeared,  and  half 
suppressed  mm-murs  and  ejaculations  burst  from  the  excited 
crew  of  the  Eecovery. 
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"  I  fear  we  are  too  late,  sir !"  said  "Waring,  the  mate; "  the 
light  has  disappeared." 

"Very  strange!"  replied  the  captain,  straining  his  eyes 
through  the  night-glass.  "  I  hope  not !  Oh  no !  I  see  ho-w 
it  is.  Don't  you  observe  that  the  red  fiery  haze  still  hangs 
round  the  spot  ? — and,  hark !  there  is  another  gun !  She  is 
on  fire  abaft,  and  is  running  down  before  the  wind.  She  has 
heard  our  signals.    Fire  another  gun !" 

The  vessel  to  windward  still  continued  firing  minute-suns, 
by  the  louder  report  of  which  it  was  evident  she  was  rapidly 
approaching;  and  in  a  short  time  the  dark  mass  of  her  can- 
vas was  distinctly  visible,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from 
its  fiery  background. 

"Have  the  quarter  cutters  clear  for  lowering,  Mr  "War- 
ing," said  the  captain.  "Away  aloft  there,  topmen;  send 
down  whips  for  the  yard  tackles,  and  have  the  large  cutter 
all  clear  for  tossing  out." 

These  orders  were  instantly  and  actively  obeyed;  the  crew 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  exertions,  and  strained 
every  nerve  in  their  eager  emulation.  They  could  now  clearly 
discern  the  dark  hull  of  the  ship,  the  sails  forward  hiding 
the  body  of  the  flame,  broad  masses  of  which  were  seen,  with 
every  roll  she  took,  flaring  out  from  each  side,  alternately, 
of  the  dark  screen  of  canvas. 

"Man  the  gear  of  the  courses! — up  courses! — in  royals 
and  topgallantsails !— back  the  mainyard!"  were  the  orders 
which  now  rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  and,  in  a  few 
raoments,  the  Eecovery  lay  as  motionless  as  a  log  on  the 
Vi'ater, 

"  Call  the  hands— out  boats !" 

The  large  cutter  was  quickly  hoisted  out,  the  quarter-boats 
were  lowered  and  manned,  and  kept  alongside,  in  readiness 
to  push  off  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  burning  ship  was- 
rapidly  approaching,  and  was  now  within  two  miles  of  the 
Kccovery. 
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"Fire  a  gun  to  windward,  and  'biim  a  blue  liglit,"  ex- 
claimed the  captain;  "  she  is  quite  near  enough." 

The  stranger  now  came  slowly  and  gradually  up  to  the 
wind,  and  hove  to,  with  her  maintopsaii  to  the  mast,  about 
a  mile  ahead,  and  to  windward  of  the  Recovery.]  An  invo- 
luntary shout  of  horror  and  admiration  biust  from  the  crew 
of  that  ship,  when  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  stran- 
ger revealed  to  them  the  terrific  extent  of  her  danger — of 
horror  for  the  imminent  peril  of  her  crew,  and  of  irrepres- 
sible admiration  of  the  splendid  scene  so  suddenly  unveiled 
to  them.  Broad  masses  of  flame  were  bursting  apparently 
from  her  gun-room,  and  waving  over  her  quarter;  whUe 
thick  clouds  of  smoke,  glittering  with  sparks,  shot  up- 
wards, and  were  borne  far  off  to  leeward  by  the  breeze. 
Every  rope  in  the  ship  was  as  distinctly  traceable  by  the 
glare  of  the  flame,  as  if  it  had  been  broad  daylight.  Her 
mainsail  was  hauled  close  up;  and  her  crew,  seeming  to  have 
been  aware  that  their  only  chance  of  rescue  was  in  flight, 
had  been  actively  employed  in  keeping  her  headsails  wet 
with  streams  of  water  from  the  fire-engine,  for  it  was  veiy 
evident  that  no  earthly  power  could  check  the  progress  of 
the  flames  abaft. 

The  dark  forms  of  the  crew  were  seen  hunting  about  her 
decks,  apparently  employed  in  clearicg  away  the  boats,  one 
of  which  soon  pushed  off  from  her,  loaded  till  her  gunwales 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water,  and  pulled  slowly 
towards  them. 

"  Shove  off  in  the  boats,"  shouted  the  captain  of  the  Re- 
covery, "  and  give  way,  my  hearties,  with  a  will.' 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  a  spark  caught  the 
maintopsaii;  the  canvas,  as  dry  as  tinder  with  the  excessive 
heat,  was  in  a  blaze  in  a  moment;  and,  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  sail  after  sail  on  the  mainmast  caught  fire,  and 
blazing  for  a  moment  with  a  broad  and  brilliant  glare, 
&hrivelled  up,  and  flew  in  burning  tatters  to  leeward.    It 
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was  an  awful  sight,  that  pyramid  of  flame,  rising  as  it  were 
from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
but  that  of  the  rapidly-moving  oars,  aftd  the  rushing,  moan- 
ing, and  crackling  sound  of  the  flame.  The  men  tugged  at 
their  oars  in  the  silence  of  desperate  energy;  life  and  death 
depended  upon  their  exertions,  and  their  voices  seemed  to 
be  hushed  by  the  extremity  of  the  danger.  In  the  mean- 
time, sail  was  made  upon  the  Recovery,  and  the  breeze  hav- 
ing partially  died  away,  she  crawled  slowly  up  on  the  wea- 
ther-quarter of  the  stranger,  and  again  hove  to.  Boat  after 
boat  soon  joined  her,  and,  having  deposited  their  freight, 
hastened  back  to  the  scene  of  danger  for  more.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  burning  ship  were  soon  safely  be- 
stowed on  board  of  the  Recovery,  when  Philip,  who  had  al- 
ready made  two  trips  to  the  stranger  with  the  boat  under 
his  command,  pidled  towards  her  again,  to  bring  off  the  re- 
mainder of  her  men.  He  was  fast  approaching  her  when  he 
was  hailed  by  the  officer  of  One  of  the  other  boats,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  taken  off  the  last  of  the  crew.  He  was 
just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  ship,  when  he  heard 
sounds  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty  from  another  boat 
which  was  slowly  approaching;  the  crew  seemed  vmdecided 
whether  to  proceed  or  return;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ob- 
served by  the  light  of  the  fire  the  officer  of  the  boat  strug- 
gling with  a  man  in  the  stern-sheets,  who  was  apparently  en- 
deavoiuiug  to  jump  overboard. 

"It  woidd  be  madness— dowm-ight  madness  to  return," 
exclaimed  the  officer;  "I  will  not  risk  the  lives  of  my  men 
— she  will  blow  up  immediately." 

"Let  me  go!"  shouted  the  stranger;  "if  I  cannot  save 
her,  let  me  die  with  her."  At  this  moment  the  stranger's 
eye  caught  sight  of  Philip,  who  was  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
and,  with  a  loud  and  startling  cry,  he  shouted,  "Philip, 
Philip,  save  her !  Save  Catherine !"  It  was  Edward  Dou- 
glas!   At  the  same  time  a  shrill  scream  came  over  the 
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water,  and  a  female  form  was  seen  at  the  gangway,  waving 
her  hands  over  her  head,  and  wringing  them  in  all  the  an- 
guish of  despair.  For  a  moment  Philip  was  paralysed;  it 
was  but  for  a  moment.  I'T..?  ,,  ■.:i^^'f>>:.  / 

"We  will  save  her  or  perish!"  shouted  he;  "what" say 
you,  my  lads?"  The  men  answered  him  with  a  cheer,  as 
the  boat  sprung  through  the  water  under  the  impulse  of 
theif  bending  oars;  and  a  few  vigorous  strokes  brought 
them  alongside  the  blazing  ship.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  Philip  and  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  spring  up 
the  ship's  side,  and  to  lower  the  fainting  Catherine  into  the 
arms  of  the  men  below.  With  careful  haste  she  was  laid 
down  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  the  water  foamed  beneath  the 
bows  of  the  boat  as  her  gallant  crew  bent  desperately  to 
their  oars.  A  handful  of  water  sprinkled  on  Catherine's 
face  revived  her  for  a  moment;  she  opened  her  eyes  upon 
her  dehverer,  and,  murmm-ing  "Philip!"  closed  them  again, 
with  a  shudder,  and  relapsed  into  imconsciousness.  The 
moment  the  boat  reached  the  Recovery,  the  ship's  mainyard 
was  filled,  the  lower  tacks  were  hauled  on  board,  the  small 
sails  set,  and  she  stood  to  windward,  to  widen  her  uistance. 
The  precaution,  however,  was  scarcely  necessary,  as  the 
blazing  wreck  was  drifting  fast  to  leeward.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  boat  had  left  her,  she  had  paid  off  before 
the  wind,  the  sails  on  the  foremast  caught  fire,  and  In  a  very 
short  time  the  blazing  wreck  of  spars  fell  forward  over  the 
bows.  AU  eyes  were  now  eagerly  directed  towards  her,  to 
watch  the  finale  of  the  catastrophe.  They  were  not  kept 
long  in  suspense:  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  burst  from  her 
fore-hatchway,  followed  by  a  rush  of  bright  flame,  and  a 
loud  and  deafening  explosion,  and  then  aU  vi/'aL  darkness — 
the  huU  had  disappeared,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  unfortu- 
nate vessel  remained,  except  the  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
which  fell  far  and  wide,  pattering  and  hissing  in  the  water. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  bseathless  awe  and  silent  thanks- 
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giving  that  the  rescued  crew  gazed  upon  the  scene;  and 
many  a  cheek  among  them  was  blanched  with  shuddering 
horror  at  the  thought  of  the  miserable  fate  they  had  so  pro- 
videntially and  narrowly  escaped.  The  most  daring  and 
reckless  among  them  were  sobered  for  a  time,  and  many  a 
half-suppressed  expression  of  thankfulness  to  an  overruling 
Providence  burst  from  lips  to  which  oaths  and  curses  had 
been  but  too  familiar.  As  soon  as  all  was  over,  sail  was 
made  upon  the  Recovery,  the  watch  was  called  out,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unex- 
pected addition  to  her  crew.  The  name  of  the  unfortunate 
ship  was  the  Victory — a  fine  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons. 
The  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
steward,  who,  while  unpacking  a  case  of  wine,  had  left  a 
light  burning  in  the  after  orlop,  which  had  set  fire  to  the 
loose  straw,  from  which  the  flame  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  spirit-room. 

"  All  that  men  could  do,  we  did,"  said  the  captain,  when 
telling  the  story;  "but,  from  the  first,  I  had  no  hope  of 
saving  the  ship,  and  slight  was  our  chance  of  escape  in  the 
boats.  When  the  sound  of  your  gun  reached  us,  it  was  as 
a  messenger  of  hope— a  promise  of  rescue;  and  three  cheers 
burst  from  our  crew,  as  wo  put  our  helm  up,  and  stood  away 
to  join  you.  My  men  behaved  nobly;  with  death  staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  never  for  a  moment  failed  in  their 
duty,  or  flinched  from  the  danger,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  fire  under,  and  to  prevent  its 
communicating  to  the  sails.  Thanks  to  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, and  to  you,  its  gallant  agents,  we  have  been  rescued 
from  a  dreadful  doom!" 

In  the  meantime,  our  friend  Philip  had  hastened  to  the 
cabin  which  had  been  appropriated  to  Edward  Douglas,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door,  was  immediately  admitted. 

"Philip!"  exclaimed  Edward,  grasping  his  hand,  while 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
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emotion;  "my  dear,  my  gallant  deliverer! — what  an  awful 
fate  have  you  saved  us  from !  If  I  had  lost  my  child,  how 
valueless  would  have  been  my  own  preservation !  To  you, 
under  Heaven,  I  owe  both :  how  can  I  express  my  gratitude  ?" 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus  to  me,  dear  sir;  I  but  did  my  duty, 
and  am  I  not  already  more  than  repaid  1  But  how  is  Miss 
Douglas?" 

"  Miss  Douglas !"  said  Edward;  "  cold  and  formal  indeed ! 
Why  not  Catherine?  —  your  Catherine?  Have  you  not 
earned  a  right  to  call  her  yours?" 

Philip  trembled,  and  turned  pale;  and  then,  when  the 
warm  blood,  rushing  to  his  cheeks  again,  flushed  them  with 
emotion,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Mr  Douglas !  My  whole  efforts,  since  we  parted, 
have  been  to  smother  feelings  and  wishes  which  yom*  words 
have  again  called  into  life." 

"  And  long  may  they  live,  my  dear  Philip !— my  dear  son 
I  hope  soon  to  call  you.  I  will  no  longer  strive  against  fate. 
You  have  saved  Catherine's  life;  and,  if  you  still  retain  her 
love,  you  have  a  grateful  father's  full  and  free  permission 
to  avail  yourself  of  it.  For  the  rest,  we  will  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  the  exertions  of  your  own  active  and  ener- 
getic spirit." 

"Mr  Douglas,"  said  Philip,  "your  kindness  overpowers 
me.  I  would  risk  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them,  for  such 
a  recompense;  but  I  must  not  take  advantage  of  your  ex- 
cited feelings  to  obtaiu  a  boon,  however  dear  to  me,  which 
your  prudence  would  deny.  The  same  obstacles  remain 
which  at  first  existed.  I  am  still  poor  and  friendless;  the 
obscurity  of  my  birth  has  not  been  cleared  up;  and,  circum- 
stanced as  I  am  at  present,  ought  I  to  avail  myself  of  an 
■accidental  advantage,  and  of  your  too  generous  appreciation 
of  it,  to  fetter  the  free  choice  of  your  daughter,  who  pro- 
bably may  now  see  those  obstacles  with  far  different  eyca 
than  in  her  early  days?" 
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"  Better  times  may  come,  Philip;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
my  daughter's  dowery  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  you  both 
all  the  comforts,  though  not  the  luxuries  of  life;  your  own 
energy  and  industry  must  do  the  rest.  But  you  must  con- 
sult Catherine  on  the  subject— gain  her  consent;  mine  you 
have,  mthout  further  condition,  already." 

After  a  consultation  with  his  officers,  the  captain  of  the 
Eecovery  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  into  the  Cape;  and 
the  ship's  course  was  accordingly  altered.  The  wind  con- 
tinuing fair  and  steady,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
from  the  disaster,  she  was  close  in  with  the  coast;  and  the 
breeze  dying  away,  and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  she  was  hove 
to  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  fog  still  continued; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  land,  though  every  eye  was 
strained  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  till  at  last  the  glad  cry  was 
heard  from  the  mast-head,  "  High  land  ahead,  m !  Close 
aboard  of  us!"  All  eyes  were  now  tiu-ned  upwards;  and 
there,  frowning  above  the  bank  of  fog,  appeared  the  dark 
outline  of  the  Table-land.  The  fog  soon  cleared  off;  and,  in 
an  hour  ar  two,  the  ship  roimded  Green  Pomt,  and  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Table  Bay.  After  Edward  Douglas  and  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  were  landed  at  Cape  Town,  Philip, 
being  second  officer  and  idler,  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  went  on  shore  to  join  his  friends.  The 
boarding-houses  were  all  crowded;  for  there  were  several 
ships  in  the  roads,  one  of  which,  full  of  passengers  from 
Bengal,  had  arrived  the  day  after  the  Recovery;  but  Edward 
Douglas  had  contrived  to  secure  accommodation  for  Philip 
in  the  same  house  with  himself.  Several  passengers  by  the 
newly-arrived  ship  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there;  and 
among  them  a  fine-looking,  elderly  man,  a  General  Fortes- 
cue,  of  the  Bengal  army.  This  gentleman  happened,  on  his 
first  arrival,  to  be  shown  into  the  room  where  Philip  and 
Edward  Douglas  were  conversing  together.  They  both  rose 
at  his  entrance,  and  lie  returned  the  salutation  of  the  latter 
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witli  the  free  and  imembarrassefl  air  of  a  man  of  the  world; 
hut,  when  he  turned  to  Philip,  he  started,  and  gazed  at  him 
for  some  moments  with  a  look  so  fixed  and  earnest  as  to 
call  the  colour  into  his  cheek. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he,  at  length—"  excuse  my  invo- 
luntary rudeness.  Your  features  awakened  recollections  of 
other  times,  and  of  long-lost  and  dearly-loved  friends;  and, 
for  the  moment,  my  thoughts  wandered  into  forgetfulness 
of  the  courtesy  due  to  a  stranger." 

"  I  hope  at  least,  sir,  that  the  recollections  I  recalled  were 
not  unpleasing  ones  ?" 

"  When  you  have  lived  to  my  age,  young  sir,  bitter  ex- 
perience will  have  taught  you  that  the  '  thread  of  life  is 
woven  of  mingled  yam;'  and  that  shades  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment may  darken  the  brightest  pictures  in  memory's 
retrospect.  Few,  very  few,  can  look  back  to  the  past  years 
of  life  with  unmingled  pleasure,  or  forward  to  the  future 
with  unmixed  hope." 

Both  Edward  Douglas  and  Philip  became  greatly  inte- 
rested in  this  new  acquaintance,  especially  the  latter,  who  in 
turn  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  general's  almost  exclu- 
sive attention.  He  seemed  to  watch  Phihp's  every  move- 
ment with  ejxgev  interest,  often  cast  upon  him  earnest  and  in- 
quuing  looks,  and  would  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  withdraw 
his  gaze,  as  if  his  features  had  recalled  some  faint  and  shadowy 
image  of  the  past,  which  his  memory  was  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  realise.  A  party  was  formed  to  visit  the  far-famed 
farm  of  Constantia,  on  which  the  well-known  choice  wine 
of  that  name  is  manufactured;  and  the  three  friends  set  oft" 
together  on  horseback  after  breakfast  next  morning.  Ge- 
neral Fortescue,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  shade  of 
melancholy  which  clouded  his  countenance,  proved  himself 
to  be  an  animated  and  most  agi'eeable  companion.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  varied  knowledge,  and  his  conver- 
cation  was  enlivened  with  anecdotes  of  events  and  characters 
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which  had  come  under  the  personal  observation  of  a  keen 
and  penetrating  mind. 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,  Mr  Donglas,"  said  he,  "but  I 
have  not  felt  for  years  such  a  springiness  of  spirit  as  I  expe- 
rience to-daj''.  I  suppose  it  is  because  this  beautiful  country- 
recalls  to  my  recollection  our  own  dear  England.  Suppose 
we  dismount,  and  ramble  for  awhile  among  the  trees;  with 
our  feet  upon  the  soft  grass,  and  under  the  cooling  shade, 
our  recollections  of  our  distant  home  will  return  with  greater 
warmth  and  freshness." 

This  proposal  was  gladly  acceded  to  by  his  companions; 
and,  having  given  their  horses  to  the  care  of  their  attendant, 
they  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  at  last  finding  a 
grassy  spot  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  seated 
themselves,  and  entered  into  an  animated  and  cheerful  con- 
versation. 

"  Pray,  Mr  Douglas,"  said  General  Fortescue,  addressing 
himself  to  Philip,  "  is  your  father  a  Scotchman?  I  should 
think  so  from  the  name." 

Philip  coloured  painfully;  and  the  general,  perceiving  his 
confusion,  added,  "  Excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  ask- 
ing the  question — it  did  not  arise  from  idle  curiosity.  The 
dearest  friend  of  my  early  days  was  a  Douglas,  and  the  name 
is  connected  in  my  remembrance  with  scenes  in  which  I 
spent  many  of  my  happiest  days,  when  hope  gilded  my  vi- 
sions of  the  future,  alas !  only  to  deceive  me.  Yes,  if  Gavin 
Douglas  still  survives,  I  must  find  him  out." 

"Gavin  Douglas!"  said  Edward,  in  siu'prise;  "was  he  a 
Douglas  of  EskhaU?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  he. 

"  My  father!"  said  Edward. 

"  Is  it  possible !  And  art  thou  really  the  Kon  of  my 
dearest  and  earUest  friend?  Wonderful  are  the  myste- 
rious sympathies  of  nature!  How  strangely  was  I  at- 
tracted towards  you  both,  but  more  especially  towards 
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your  friend,  whom  I  presume  to  be  your  younger  bro- 
ther 1" 
''  No,  he' is  not  even  a  connection,  though  I  hope  he  soon 

will  be  one." 

"  Then  whose  son  is  he  ?" 

Philip,  with  cheeks  glowing,  and  eyes  flashing  with 
vainly-resisted  emotion,  answered,  in  rapid  and  passionate 
accents — 

"  The  son  of  one  who  was  ashamed  to  own  him;  who  de- 
serted him  in  his  infancy,  and  cast  him  shelterless  upon  the 
casual  bounty  of  strangers;  the  nameless  son  of  a  nameless 
father;  perhaps  "—and  his  eye  fell,  and  his  voice  trembled 
—  "  the  offspring  of  shame,  as  of  misfortune." 

"Never,  Philip!"  said  Edward;  ''the  pure  stream  rises 
from  the  pure  spring.  Whoever  your  father  may  be,  were 
he  the  highest  in  the  land,  did  he  know  his  son,  he  would 
be  proud,  not  ashamed,  to  own  him  as  such.  But,  as 
we  have  excited  the  general's  curiosity,  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  my  gratifying  it,  by  reciting  the  history  of  your 
life?" 

PhUip  made  a  movement  of  assent;  and  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  which  we  have 
already  narrated,  from  the  time  of  Philip's  desertion  down 
to  his  gallant  conduct  on  board  the  Eecovery. 

The  general  had  listened  to  his  narrative  with  breathless 
interest;  and,  when  it  was  concluded,  asked,  in  a  hmTied 
and  agitated  manner — 

"  Was  there  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  his  parentage  ?  No 
writing,  or  other  notice  of  his  birth?" 

"  Yes— a  paper,  stating  his  name  to  be  Philip,  and  that 
he  was  born  of  good  family;  and  a  ring." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Philip,  producing  it. 

The  moment  the  general's  eyes  glanced  upon  it,  his  cheek 

turned  deadly  pale,  he  leaned,for  a  moment  backward  against 

a  tree,  and  then,  with  an  eacier  and  trembling  hand,  he  touche  J 
'  '  ^  g2 
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a  spring  at  the  back  of  the  seal,  and  the  shield  flying  open, 
the  initials  "  P.  &  M.  P."  appeared  engraved  behind. 

"My  son!"  exclaimed  the  general,  embracing  Philip, 
while  the  tears  pom-ed  down  his  cheeks — "my  long-lost 
Philip !  Merciful  Heaven !  I  thank  thee !  How  blind  I 
was,  not  to  trace  before  the  resemblance  to  your  sainted 
mother !  The  very  eyes  and  forehead  of  my  beloved  Mary ! 
My  son,  my  son !  This  hour  repays  me  for  years  saddened 
by  the  misery  of  uncertainty!" 

Philip,  with  tears  of  grateful  joy,  warmly  returned  the 
embraces  of  his  newly-found  parent,  and,  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  agitation,  his  thoughts  gladly  reverted  to  the  removal 
of  that  which  had  been  the  principal  obstacle  to  Catherine, 
the  mystery  of  his  birth.  Edward  Douglas,  much  affected 
by  the  unexpected  recognition,  had  retired  to  some  little 
distance,  to  leave  the  father  and  son  to  the  free  expression 
of  their  mutual  feelings;  but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  his 
former  station  by  the  general,  who,  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  said — 

"  Son  of  my  dearest  friend,  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  my 
boy  to  narrate  to  you  the  history  of  my  past  life,  and  to 
account  to  you  both  for  what  must  appear  my  culpable  and 
luipardonable  neglect  of  him  whose  uncertain  fate  has  caused 
me  so  many  bitter  moments." 

The  tale  which  followed  we  give  in  our  own  words,  as  our 
space  wiU  not  allow  us  to  be  so  diffuse  as  was  the  excited 
narrator. 

The  father  of  General  Fortescue  was  a  man  of  high  family 
and  extensive  landed  property  in  Ireland;  proud  of  his  only 
son,  but  prouder  still  of  the  ancient  name  and  large  posses- 
sions which  he  fondly  hoped  that  son  was  destined  to  inherit. 
His  mother  had  died  in  his  early  childhood,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  proFocuted  xmder  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy 
and  excellent  tutor,  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 
The  elder  Fortescue,,  who  had  himself  been  brought  up  at 
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Eton,  and  who  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favom-  of  public 
education,  sent  his  boy,  when  he  was  sufficiently  old,  to 
finish  his  education  at  that  college.  There  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Gavin  Douglas,  who  was  two 
years  his  senior,  and  immeasurably  his  superior  in  talent 
and  character.  Mild  and  gentle  in  demeanour,  but  firm  and 
uncompromising  in  principle,  Gavin  was  generally  respected 
and  beloved;  his  society  was  courted  by  all  his  fellow- 
students — but  he  distinguished  young  Fortescue  with  his 
particular  friendship;  and  to  the  influence  of  that  friend- 
ship the  latter  was  indebted  for  all  the  better  traits  that 
adorned  his  character.  Philip,  in  his  letters,  had  often 
written,  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
of  his  talented  and  estimable  friend;  and  his  father,  ever 
anxious  to  administer  to  his  gratification,  invited  Gavin, 
whose  parents  were  at  the  time  on  the  Continent,  to  spend 
his  vacation  at  Mount  Fortescue,  where  he  spent  some 
weeks,  delighted  with  his  hospitable  reception,  but  surprised 
at  the  luxury  and  profusion  that  surrounded  him.  But  the 
scene  was  soon  to  change.  Fortescue  had  been  for  years 
living  in  a  style  of  splendid  and  careless  hospitality,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  called  forth  inefifectual  remonstrances 
from  his  faithful  steward,  and  at  last  affairs  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  viUany  of  one  for  whom  he  had  become 
security  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors,  his  estates  were  sold;  and,  with 
about  ten  thousand  poimds  saved  from  their  ■wi'eck,  he  re- 
tured  to  a  small  town  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and,  having  procui'ed  a  cadetship  for  his  boy,  sent  him  out 
to  Bengal.  This  was  a  severe  trial  to  old  Fortescue.  The 
loss  of  his  estates  he  could  have  borne  with  comparative 
firmness,  as  far  as  his  own  comforts  were  concerned;  but 
his  pride  as  well  as  his  affection  was  wounded,  when  he 
thought  that  his  son  would  be  obliged  to  seek  in  a  foreign 
land  that  fortune  which,  but  for  his  careless  negligence  and 
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profusion,  lie  would  have  inherited  in  his  own.  Philip,  full 
of  the  energy  of  youthful  hope,  was  but  little  affected  by 
the  change  in  his  father's  circumstances,  for  the  future  "was 
to  him  bright  of  promise;  but  he  was  greatly  grieved  at  part- 
ing with  his  father,  whose  many  excellent  qualities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  son's  affection,  and  whose  chief  weakness 
was  his  high  aristocratic  pride.  After  ten  years'  residence 
in  India,  young  Fortescue  retiu-ned  home  on  fmiough,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  found  his  father  much  altered  in 
person,  but  equally  unchanged  in  affection  towards  him, 
and  in  that  pride  of  birth  which  had  ever  been  his  besetting 
sin — one  of  the  fruits  of  which  was,  frequent  invectives 
against  ill-assorted  marriages  between  those  whose  rank  in 
life  was  unequal.  After  staying  with  his  father  for  a  short 
time.  Captain  Fortescue  hastened  to  pay  a  long-promised 
visit  to  his  friend  Gavin  Douglas,  whose  wife  had  lately 
died,  and  who  was  now  living  with  his  family  at  Eskhall. 
On  his  return,  Gavin  accompanied  him,  and  remained  for 
several  weeks  at  Mr  Fortescue's.  During  one  of  their  ram- 
bles in  the  neighbourhood,  they  discovered,  accidentallj^, 
that  a  daughter  of  Mr  Campbell,  Fortescue's  former  tutor, 
was  living  near  them,  under  the  protection  of  a  maternal 
aunt.  The  young  men  soon  sought  and  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  these  ladies,  by  whom  they  were  most  cordially 
received,  as  friends  of  the  departed  Campbell.  Mary  Camp- 
bell was  a  beautiful,  highly-accomplished  girl  of  eighteen, 
perfectly  natui'al  and  imaffected,  and  unconscious  of  the 
power  of  her  charms.  Not  so  young  Fortescue.  In  vain 
did  his  more  quick-sighted  and  prudent  friend,  Douglas, 
warn  him  of  his  danger;  in  vain  did  he  remind  him  of  the 
obstacle  which  his  father's  pride  would  offer  to  the  pros- 
perous indulgence  of  his  growing  passion:  he  renewed  his 
visits  day  after  day;  and,  though  he  had  not  spoken  of  love, 
his  heart  was  no  longer  his  own.  She  who  was  ever  present 
to  his  thcTights  became  naturally  the  frequent  theme  of  liis 
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conversation,  until  liis  father  remarked  it,  and  scornfully 
and  bitterly  taunted  liim  with  his  love  for  one  so  much  his 
inferior  in  rank 

"  Think  no  more  of  her,  Philip,"  said  he;  "  for,  -with  my 
consent,  you  shall  never  degrade  yourself  by  marrying  one 
so  much  beneath  you." 

It  vras  easier,  however,  for  the  father  to  command  than 
for  the  son  to  obey;  love  prevailed  over  duty,  and  the 
young  people  were  privately  married;  the  only  persons  in 
the  secret  being  the  minister  who  officiated,  and  Mrs 
Morgan,  Mary's  maternal  aunt.  When  the  time  of  Mary's 
confinement  approached,  she  removed  with  her  aunt  to 
an  obscure  village  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where 
she  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  hero  of  our  tale.  Her 
husband  was  inconsolable,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  bear  to  look  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  his  be- 
reavement. After  performing  the  last  duties  to  his  wife, 
and  witnessing  the  baptism  of  the  infant  Philip,  whom  he 
left  under  the  care  of  his  grand-aunt.  Captain  Fortescue 
went  over  to  the  Continent,  hoping  by  travel  to  dissipate 
his  grief  For  a  few  months  he  heard  regularly  of  his  boy's 
welfare  from  Mrs  Morgan;  but  soon  her  correspondence 
ceased;  and,  alarmed  by  her  long-continued  silence,  he 
hastened  home  to  ascertain  the  cause.  On  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  he  heard  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of 
his  father.  He  just  reached  home  in  time  to  attend  his 
death-bed;  and  by  his  unexpected  return  and  filial  affections, 
cheered  his  last  moments,  and  received  his  dying  blessing. 
But  another  trial  awaited  him.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  village  where  Mrs  Morgan  resided,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  sad  intelligence  that  awaited  him.  She  had 
died  about  six  weeks  before,  bequeathing  all  her  small  pro- 
perty to  little  Philip,  who  had  always  been  considered  as 
her  adopted  son,  and  the  orphan  child  of  a  distant  relation. 
The  morning  after  her  decease,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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nurse  and  child  were  missing,  and  that  an  escritoire,  which 
was  known  to  have  contained  a  large  sum  of  money,  had 
been  broken  open  and  ransacked.  Active  search  had  been 
immediately  made  after  them  at  firstj  but  was  discontinued, 
when  a  woman's  bonnet,  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
nurse,  and  part  of  a  child's  dress,  were  found  on  the  banks 
of  a  neighbouring  swollen  stream.  Poor  Fortescue  was  in 
despair;  but  at  length  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  upon  him. 
The  bodies  had  not  been  foundj  and  his  chUd  might  stiU 
be  in  existence.  Advertisements  were  inserted  in  aU  the 
papers,  offering  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
fant; but  in  vain.  The  heart-broken  father  lost  all  hope; 
and,  settling  his  affairs,  hastened  again  to  the  East.  As  is 
too  often  the  case,  fortune  smiled  upon  one  who  had  ceased 
to  value  her  favours;  and  he  rose  steadily  and  gradually  to 
the  highest  grades  of  his  profession.  The  object  of  envy  to 
others,  he  was  miserable  in  himself.  His  thoughts  brooded 
over  the  past;  and  at  last,  after  nearly  a  thirty  years'  re- 
sidence abroad,  his  heart  yearned  to  revisit  before  his  death 
the  scene  of  his  past  joys  and  sorrows;  and  he  was  thus 
far  on  his  voyage  when  Providence  threw  in  his  way  his 
long-lost  son. 

When  the  general  had  finished  his  narrative,  the  day 
was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  feelings  of  the  party  were  too 
much  interested  otherwise,  to  allow  them  to  prosecute  their 
intended  visit  to  Oonstantia;  they  therefore  returned  to 
Cape  Town,  where  Catherine  was  anxiously  expecting,  then: 
return. 

"  Catherine,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  "  I  expect  a  friend 
to  visit  me  almost  immediately.  He  is  a  young  man  of 
wealth  and  rank;  and  I  beg  you  will  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  as  you  must  look  upon  him  as  your  future  hus- 
band, and  think  no  more  of  Philip  Douglas." 

"Sir!"  said  she,  with  the  colour  fading  in  her  cheek; 
" forget  Philip !    Never!" 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  an- 
nounced, "  Mr  Fortescue."  Great  was  Catherine's  surprise, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  heheld  Philip. 

"Philip!"  exclaimed  she;  then,  looking  timidly  and  in- 
quiringly around,  she  added,  "But  where  is  Mr  Fortes- 
cue  1" 

"Here  he  stands,  my  dear  Catherine;  no  longer  the 
foundling  Philip  Douglas,  but  Philip  Fortescue,  the  son  of 
one  whom  he  is  proud  to  call  father.  Next  to  the  joy  of 
discovering  him,  is  that  of  finding  that  you  have  bestowed 
your  love  on  one  whose  birth  will  cast  no  discredit  upon 
youi's." 

"  The  heart  acknowledges  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  for- 
tune," replied  she,  blushing;  "  whether  Douglas  or  Fortes- 
cue, you  would  still  be  my  own  dear  Philip— the  friend  of 
my  childhood— the  preserver  of  my  life." 

"Nobly  spoken,  my  fau-  young  friend,"  said  General 
Fortescue,  who  had  entered  unperceived.  "Although  I 
am  not  yet  your  father,  allow  me  to  claim  a  father's  privi- 
lege."   And  he  fondly  kissed  the  blushing  Catherine. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  our  voyage,  and 
of  om'  tale.  The  following  announcement  appeared  two 
months  afterwards  in  the  papers — "Married,  at  Eskhall,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Phdip,  eldest  son  of  Ge- 
neral Fortescue  of  the  Bengal  army,  to  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Edward  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta." 
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THESKEANDHU. 

"  Bless  me,  Angus !  do  you  wear  a  weapon  cff  that  kin'd 
aLout  youl  I  never  knew  it  before,"  said  Jolin  Somm^n- 
ville  to  his  friend  Angus  M'Intyre,  as  he  sat  looking  at  him 
one  morning  performing  his  toilet;  an  operation  which  dis- 
covered the  latter  thrusting  a  slcean  dim — which  all  our 
readers  know  is  a  short  knife,  with  a  black  horn  handle, 
once  a  favourite  weapon  of  the  Highlanders — beneath  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  into  a  sheath  which  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  there  for  the  especial  purpose. 

"Did  you  not  know  that  before,  John?"  said  Angus, 
with  a  faint  smile,  but  at  the  same  time  evidently  desiring 
that  there  should  be  no  more  remarks  made  on  the  subject; 
for  he  hastily  buttoned  up  his  coat,  after  having  placed  the 
weapon  in  its  sheath,  as  if  to  cut  the  conversation  short  by 
putting  its  subject  out  of  sight. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  replied  SommerviUe.  "  I  never 
saw  it  before,  and  never  heard  you  carried  such  a  thing 
about  you.  It's  a  dangerous  weapon,  Angus;  and  you  are  a 
more  dangerous  man  than  I  thought  you,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"Tuts!  nonsense,  man!"  said  M'Intyi-e,  impatiently. 
"  It'll  never  harm  you,  at  any  rate,  John." 

"Xo,  no;  I  daresay  not,"  replied  his  friend,  good-hu- 
mouredly;  "  but  it  may  hurt  others,  though.  Let  me  see 
it,  Mac." 

Angus  reluctantly  complied  with  his  request,  and  put  the 
tiny  but  formidable  weapon  into  his  hands. 

"  It  has  my  initials,  I  declare,  on  the  handle!"  exclaimed 
SommerviUe,  as  he  looked  at  the  letters  J.  S.  which  were 
ensraved  on  the  l-»utt-end  of  the  knife. 
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"Yes,"  replied  his  friend;  "it  belonged  to  my  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Stewart  of  Ardnahulish." 

Sommerville  returned  the  weapon  without  further  re- 
mark, and  here  the  conversation  dropped.  We  will  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  say  who  the  parties  were 
whom  we  have  thus  somewhat  abruptly  introduced  to  the 
reader. 

Angus  M'Intyre  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Skye,  in  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was,  at  the  period  of  our 
story  (now  a  pretty  old  one,  as  it  happened  in  the  year 
17—),  an  ofl&cer  of  excise  in  Glasgow.  At  this  period,  the 
Highland  character  had  not  lost  all  its  original  ferocity, 
and,  consequently,  the  circumstance  of  an  oflSicer  of  excise, 
who  was  a  Highlander,  wearing  a  dirk,  even  in  the  discharge 
of  the  peaceable  duties — though  they  were  not  always  so 
either — that  fell  to  his  lot  in  a  large  town,  was  not  by  any 
means  considered  so  very  extraordinary  a  thing  as  it  would 
be  now.  M'Intyre,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  native  of  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  hardy  and  intrepid  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of  the  most  daring  courage, 
as  had  been  often  proved  in  the  perilous  adventm-es  in 
which  his  profession  occasionally  engaged  him.  He  was, 
however,  of  a  remarkably  quiet  disposition,  though  fiery  and 
ii'ascible  when  provoked;  but  so  much  did  the  former  prevail 
in  his  nature,  that  no  one  who  did  not  know  him  intimately 
would  have  guessed  how  fiery  a  spirit  lay  couched  underneath 
tliis  thin  covering  of  placidity,  nor  deemed,  unless  they 
saw  that  spirit  roused,  how  formidable  a  man  in  his  anger 
its  possessor  was.  Yet,  withal,  was  he  a  man  of  a  kind 
and  generous  heart.  The  habit  of  carrying  the  deadly 
weapon  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Angus  had  acquired 
when  a  youth  in  the  Highlands,  where  it  was  then  common 
to  be  so  armed;  and  this  habit  had  adhered  to  him,  not- 
withstanding the  entire  change  of  life  to  which  his  new  oc- 
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cupation  as  an  excise  ojBficer  had  introduced  liim.  Angus, 
in  short,  although  they  had  made  him  a  clergyman,  would, 
it  was  behoved  by  those  who  knew  him,  have  carried  his 
skean  dim  with  him  to  the  pulpit.  He  made  no  boast, 
however,  of  being  possessed  of  this  weapon.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  already  in  part  shown,  he  very  much 
disUked  any  allusion  to  it;  for  it  was  known  by  a  few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  that  he  did  carry  such  a  thing 
about  with  him,  and  by  these  such  allusions  were  sometimes 
made;  but  the  former,  although  they  had  often  seen  his  na- 
tm-ally  fiery  temper  put  to  very  severe  test,  never  knew  an 
instance  of  his  having  taken  advantage  of  his  concealed 
arms,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  threat,  excepting  in  the  single 
instance  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak;  but  that  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show— in  a  very  striking  fight,  we  think— the 
miserable  effects  of  introducing  or  maintaining  barbarous 
habits— more  especially  that  of  wearing  secret  weapons— 
into  civifised  and  social  life. 

Of  Sommerville,  we  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of 
description.  He  was  in  the  same  service  with  M 'In tyre- 
that  is,  the  excise;  and  was  about  the  same  age— thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three.  They  were  intimate  friends,  and  as 
frequently  together  as  the  nature  of  their  duties  would  per- 
mit; and  were  both  unmarried.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
the  conversation  with  which  we  opened  our  story  took  place, 
it  happened  that  Angus  and  Sommerville  were  invited  to- 
gether to  a  tavern-dinner  in  the  Saltmarket,  with  some 
mutual  friends.  About  an  hour  previous  to  that  appointed 
for  the  festive  meeting,  Sommerville  called  on  M'Intyre  at 
his  lodgings,  with  the  view  of  waiting  for  him,  that  they 
might  go  together  to  the  house  where  they  were  to  dine. 
A  few  minutes  before  they  left  M'Intyre's  lodgings  for  this 
purpose,  SommerviUe  said,  playfuUy, 

"  By  the  by,  Mac,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  taking  that 
infernal  weapon  with  you  to-night  1" 
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"  Tuts,  man,"  replied  M'Intyre,  somewhat  testily,  never 
mind  it.  What  need  ye  always  harp  on  that  string?  Did 
you  never  know  of  a  gentleman  wearing  a  dirk  before  1  It's 
no  such  extraordinary  or  terrible  thing,  surely." 

"  Terrible  enough  iu  reckless  hands,"  said  Sommerville. 

M'Intyre  looked  more  and  more  displeased,  as  his  friend 
continued  to  cling  to  the  subject;  but  his  only  reply  was, 
■  "  Nonsense,  John !    Come,  let  us  be  going— it's  near  the 
hour. 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Angus,"  remarked  his  friend,  • 
banteringly,  and  still  pertinaciously  dwelling  on  the  skean 
dhu,  "I  won't  sit  beside  you  to-night— I'll  take  care  of  that; 
no,  nor  within  arm's-length  of  you  either." 

"  Sit  where  you  please,"  replied  M'Intyre,  angrily,  and 
he  flung  out  of  the  apartment,  followed  by  Sommerville. 

On  their  reaching  the  tavern,  the  company  were  already 
assembled,  and  were  waiting  theu:  presence  before  sitting 
down  to  table.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  however,  places 
were  taken;  and  it  hai]/pened  by  chance  that  the  only  va- 
cant chair  left  for  Sommerville  was  one  next  his  friend 
M'Intyre.  On  observing  this,  the  former  jokingly  declined 
it,  saying,  hscdl^. 

"No,  no,  Mac— I  won't  sit  near  you,  as  I  said  before. 
Ye' re  no  canny— I  have  discovered  that."  And  he  winked 
significantly;  and,  following  up  the  jesting  resolution  which 
he  had  just  expressed,  he  eventually  took  his  place  at  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  table.  M'Intyre  said  nothing  in  reply  to 
his  friend's  remarks;  but  there  was  a  frown  upon  his  brow 
that  showed  pretty  plainly,  though  none  present  observed  it, 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  pleased  with  them.  In 
truth,  he  was  highly  irritated  at  what  appeared  to  him  the 
silly,  provoking  pertinacity  of  his  friend,  in  dwelling  on  a 
subject  which,  he  thought,  the  latter  might  have  discovered 
before,  by  his  manner,  was  disagreeable  to  him.  Nay,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  discovered 
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it;  and  that  this,  instead  of  being  considered  by  him  as  a 
reason  for  refraining,  was  deemed  directly  the  reverse— an 
excellent  source  of  small  annoyance.  What  followed  on  this 
fatal  night  will,  we  think,  be  most  graphically  related  in  the 
words  of  a> person,  another  intimate  friend  of  M'Intyre's, 
who  was  present: — 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  (said  the  person 
alluded  to),  which  was  protracted  to  a  pretty  late  hour, 
some  high  words  suddenly  arose  between  M'IntjTe  and  Som- 
•merville;  the  former  being  evidently  predisposed,  from 
Bome  cause  or  other,  to  quarrel  with  the  latter;  but  so  few 
were  they,  that  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  them,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  parties,  as  I  imagined;  but 
in  this,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regarded  M'Intyre,  I  was  mis- 
taken. No  more  words,  however,  of  an  angry  nature  passed 
between  them.  At  length  the  party  broke  up — LI'IntjTe, 
Sommerville,  and  myself  remaining  a  short  time  behind, 
when  we  also  left.  Sommerville  went  first,  M'Intyre  fol- 
lowed, and  I  went  last.  In  this  order  we  were  passing 
through  the  entrance,  which  was  quite  dark,  to  gain  the 
street,  when  I  was  suddenly  horror-struck  by  hearing  Som- 
merville utter  a  loud  shriek,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  saying, 
in  a  hoarse,  unearthly  tone,  as  he  staggered  against  the  wall, 
"  I  am  a  murdered  man ! — M'Intyre  has  stabbed  me !" 

Guessing  precisely  what  had  taken  place,  I  rushed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  entrance,  and  saw  IM'Intyre  crossing  the 
street  with  as  calm  and  deliberate  a  step  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;  and,  immediately  after,  he  turned  a  corner  and 
disappeared.  I  now  returned  to  Sommerville,  whom  I  found 
still  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  hand  upon  his  wound. 
In  an  instant  after,  he  fell,  groaned  heavily,  and,  when  I 
stooped  down  to  assist  him,  I  found  he  was  gone.  Several 
persons  had,  by  this  time,  assembled  round  us;  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  of  these,  we  had  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  conveyed  to  his  lodgings,    Next  morning. 
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having  occasion  to  be  abroad  very  early,  and  to  pass  the 
residence  of  the  procurator-fiscal,  I  saw  three  men,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  criminal  officers,  just  entering  the  house.  In 
an  instant  it  crossed  my  mind  that  this  imtimous  visit  of 
these  gentlemen  to  the  functionary  above  named  was,  in 
some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  melancholy  event  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  that  my  unfortunate  friend  M'ln- 
tyre  was  about  to  be  apprehended.  Fully  impressed  with 
this  idea,  I  instantly  hastened  to  his  lodgings,  taking  such 
short  cuts  and  by-ways  as  I  knew  would  give  me  several 
minutes'  start  of  his  pursuers— if  the  men  I  saw  really 
were  to  become  such— and  the  sequel  will  show  they  did. 
On  entering  M'Intyre's  room,  which  I  did  in  considerable 
agitation,  I  found  him,  to  my  great  amazement,  sound 
asleep. 

"  M'Intyre,"  said  I,  shaking  him  violently  by  the  shoul- 
der, "  I  fear  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you,  or  at  least 
that  there  will  be  one  out  immediately;  so,  for  God's  sake, 
rise,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  find  a  hiding-place 
for  you."  I  then  hastily  mentioned  to  him  the  grounds  of 
my  suspicions  of  such  being  the  case.  While  I  was  speak- 
ing, the  unhappy  man  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  surprise,  and  as  if  he  did  not  at  all  comprehend 
what  I  meant.  In  truth,  neither  he  did;  for  he  had  at  the 
moment  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  dreadful  deed  he 
had  perpetrated— a  circumstance  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
having  been  greatly  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  it 
was  done,  although  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  so.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  horrible  truth  flashed  upon  him;  and 
the  painful  realities  of  the  preceding  night  stood  before 
him.  His,  however,  was  a  stout  heart.  His  firm  nerves 
shook  not  under  the  pressure  of  the  dreadful  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  made  no  remarks  on  my  com- 
munication, but  immediately  rose,  and  put  on  his  clothes; 
and  this  he  did  with  a  coolness  and  deliberation  that  both 
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amazed  and  irritated  me;  for  I  was  afraid  tliat  the  officers 
of  justice  would  be  in  upon  us  every  moment.    Having  at 
length  dressed,  we  both  sallied  out,  although  I  did  not  at 
all  know  which  direction  I  should  recommend  my  unfortu- 
nate friend  to  take;  neither  had  he  himself  any  idea  whither 
he  should  go.    We,  however,  proceeded  down  the  street  in 
Avhich  he  lived;  and,  just  as  Ave  were  about  turning  the 
corner  at  the  foot,  happening  to  look  round,  we  saw  the 
officers  in  the  act  of  entering  the  street  at  the  opposite  end. 
At"  this  alarming  sight,  we  of  course  quickened  our  pace, 
although  we  calculated  that  some  time  would  be  gained  by 
the  search  to  which  we  did  not  doubt  the  officers  would 
subject  the  house  in  which  M'Intyre  lived.   I  could  not  but 
admire  the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  which  my  unfor- 
tunate friend  exhibited  under  these  trying  circumstances, 
although  I  certainly  could  have  wished  the  exhibition  made 
in  a  better  cause,  and  on  a  more  honourable  occasion.    In 
his  manner  there  was  not  the  least  flurry  nor  agitation.   He 
remained  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  although  an  ignomi- 
nious death  was  now  staring  him  in  the  face.    After  we 
had  proceeded  a  little  way,  M'Intyre  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
addressing  me,  remarked  that  my  accompanying  him  could 
serve  no  good  end,  but  rather  increase  the  difficulty  of  his 
escape,  and  that  therefore  I  had  better  leave  him.    To 
the  propriety  of  this  remark  I  could  not  but  subscribe;  and 
I  therefore,  though  reluctantly— for,  notwithstanding  the 
rash  and  indefensible  act  he  had  committed,  I  could  not 
forget  the  character  which  my  unfortunate  friend   had 
formerly  borne,  which  was  that  of  an  honest,  honourable, 
and  warmhearted  man — agreed  to  leave  him.    Before  we 
parted,  he  told  me  that  he  now  recollected  that,  previously 
to  his  retiuning  to  his  lodgings,  after  he  had  stabbed 
Sommerville,  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Clyde,  and  tossed 
the  fatal  weapon  with  which  he  had  done  the  deed  as  far 
as  he  could  throw  it  into  the  river;  but  whether  this  was 
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me4-ely  a  precautionary  measure,  to  break  at  least  one  link 
in  the  cliain  of  evidence,  or  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  horror  at 
what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  explain;  but  my  impression 
was,  that  it  was  the  latter.  Havmg  agreed  in  the  propriety  _ 
of  my  friend's  remark  as  to  the  additional  danger  to  which 
my  accompanying  him  further  would  expose  him,  we  parted 
— I  to  return  to  my  lodgings,  and  he  to  seek  f^helter  where 
he  might,  for  he  had  not  at  the  moment  the  smallest  idea 
whither  he  should  direct  his  steps. 

For  about  ten  days  after  this,  I  heard  nothing  of  my 
unhappy  friend;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  learned 
that  he  had  been  apprehended,  and  was  then  in  Glasgow 
Jail.    This  intelligence  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  a 
note  from  himself,  which  I  received,  intimating  his  appre- 
hension, and  requesting  me  to  call  upon  him.    With  this 
request  I  complied,  and  found  my  unfortunate  friend  in  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  an  imprisoned  criminal.  He  was, 
however,  still  calm  and  collected;  and  appeared  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  fate  which,  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt, 
awaited  him — namely,  that  he  should  die  upon  the  scaffold; 
and,  indeed,  no  reasonable  man  could  have  expected  any 
other  issue;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that  he  deserved  it..  Om- 
interview  was  short,  as  it  was  necessarily  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  a  turnkej-,  and  therefore  confined  to  merely, 
general  topics.    The  unliappy  man  himself,  besides,  showed 
no  disposition  to  prolong  it;  and,  observing  this,  I  with- 
drew, after  obtaining  his  promise  to  apply  to  me  for  any- 
thing he  might  want,  and  for  any  service  it  might  be  in  my 
power  to  render  him. 

About  thi-ee  weeks  after  this,  while  I  was  at  breakfast 
one  morning,  my  landlady  came  into  my  room,  to  inform  me 
that  there  was  a  young  woman  at  the  door  who  wished  to 
speak  with  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shown  in.  She  entered; 
and  a  more  interesting-looking  girl  I  have  rarely  seen.  She 
appeared  to  me  about  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
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extremely  graceful,  both  in  person  and  manner.  The  latter, 
indeed,  bespoke  a  much  more  elevated  condition  than  her 
dress — which  was  that  of  a  domestic  servant— seemed  to 
indicate.  Her  style  of  language,  too,  discovered  the  same 
contradiction  to  appearances. 

Curtseying  as  she  entered,  and  blushing  as  she  spoke 
— "You  are,  sir,  I  believe,"  said  she  "a  friend  of  poor 

M'Intyre's,  just  now  in  Glasgow  Jail,  for— for "  And 

here  her  emotion  prevented  her  further  utterance. 

"  I  was,"  replied  I,  interposing  to  save  her  feelings,  which 
I  saw  were  painfully  excited,  "  and  I  still  am,  his  friend. 
Would  to  God  I  had  some  way  of  showing  him,  in  his  mis- 
fortune, how  sincerely  1  am  so!" 

This  I  said  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  fervour  that 
seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  my  fair,  but  mys- 
terious visiter.  She  became  pale  and  agitated,  and  I  thought 
I  could  even  discover  a  tear  glittering  in  her  eye.  Wheu 
this  momentary  emotion  had  passed  away — 

"Then,"  she  said,  "I  need  not  hesitate  to  trust  you  with 
a  secret."  And  she  glanced  towards  the  door,  to  see  that  it 
was  shut.  "This  night,"  she  resiuned,  "M'Intyre  will  es- 
cape from  prison." 

"Escape!— how?— by  what  means?"  I  exclaimed,  in 
amazement. 

"  By  mine,"  she  replied,  calmly. 

"By  yours!"  I  said,  with  increased  astonishment.  . 

"Yes,  sir,  by  mine.  This  night  at  twelve  o'clock  he  will 
be  without  the  prison  walls,  and  at  liberty,  and  you  must 
then  do  him  the  last  service  he  is  ever  likely  to  require  at 
your  hands.  You  will  have  a  chaise  waiting  at  the  hour  I 
have  mentioned,  at  the  first  mile-stone  on  the  Greenock 
road.  Will  you  do  this,  and  save  the  life  of  your  unfortu- 
nate friend?" 

Although  a  good  deal  confused  by  the  suddenness  and 
eingidarity  of  the  whole  affair,  I,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
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tation  or  reflection,  replied  that  I  ayouM;  and,  having  made 
this  promise,  I  asked  my  visiter  if  she  would  further  confide 
in  me,  by  telling  me  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
proposed  escape  of  my  friend. 

"  Not  now— not  now,"  she  said,  gatheririg  a  tartan  plaid, 
which  she  wore,  round  her,  as  if  to  depart;  "  but  you  will 
probably  learn  all  afterwards.  In  the  meantime,  farewell ! 
and,  as  you  would  have  a  friend  do  to  you  in  similar  circum- 
stances, so  do  you  to  your  friend.  Be  faithful  to  your  pro- 
mise." 

And,  ere  I  could  make  any  further  remark,  or  put  any 
other  question,  she  hurried  out  of  the  apartment,  hastily 
opened  the  street  door,  rushed  out,  and  disappeared. 

Interrupting  this  personal  narrative  for  a  time,  we  will 
shift  the  scene,  on  the  eventful  night  in  question — eventful, 
at  least,  to  the  unfortunate  subject  of  our  story— to  the 
house  of  the  jailer  in  whose  custody  he  was;  and  here  we 
shall  find,  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  servant,  a  young 
woman,  bearing  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  her  who 
visited  M'Intyre's  friend,  as  above  described.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same.  It  was 
the  jailer's  custom,  at  this  time,  to  make  the  rounds  of 
the  prison  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  every  night,  to  see  that 
all  was  secure;  and  when  this  survey  was  completed,  to 
cany  all  the  keys  with  him  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
included  in  the  general  building,  and  had  interior  commimi- 
cation  with  that  portion  of  it  where  prisoners  were  confined. 
On  bringing  up  the  keys,  as  usual,  on  the  night  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  jailer  gave  them  in  charge  to  his  wife,  as 
he  was  invited  out  to  join  a  party  of  friends  on  some  occasion 
of  merry-making — a  circumstance  which  had  been  previously 
known  to  his  family,  and,  amongst  th.o  rest,  to  the  servant 
girl  a  short  while  since  alluded  to.  Having  received  the  keys 
from  her  husband,  the  jailer's  wife  carried  them  to  her  own 
bedroom  for  greater  safety,  and  there  deposited  them  in  a 
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drawer.  In  less  tliau  two  hours  after,  this  drawer  was 
secretly  visited  by  the  young  woman  just  spoken  of,  and  a 
particular  key  carefully  selected,  detached  from  the  rest,  and 
transferred  from  the  drawer  in  which  it  had  lain  into  her 
pocket,  when  she  withdrew  with  her  prize.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  jailer  returned,  and  retii-ed  to  bed.  When  the 
whole  was  still,  the  purloiner  of  the  key  might  have  been 
seen  steahng,  with  cautious  steps,  down  the  staircase  that 
led  into  the  principal  passage  of  the  prison,  where  were  sta- 
tioned two  turnkeys — one  at  the  outer  door,  and  one  at  the 
inner.    Advancing  to  the  former — 

"James,"  said  the  girl,  "Mr  Simpson"  (the  name  of  the 
jailer)  "desu'es  to  see  you  up-stairs  immediately.  Go  to  the 
little  parlour,  and  wait  for  him  there,  and  he'U  come  to  you 
directly." 

"  Lassie,"  said  the  man,  "  I  canna  leave  the  door  richtly; 
but  if  he  wants  me,  I  suppose  I  maun  gang." 

"  I'll  keep  the  key  till  you  return,"  said  the  former,  "and 
teU  Andrew"  (meaning  the  inner  turnkey)  "to  look  aftei" 
the  door  till  you  return,  James." 

"Ay,  do,  like  a  dear,"  replied  the  unsuspecting  turnkey, 
handing  her  the  key,  and  hastening  away  to  attend  the  call 
of  his  superior. 

On  his  departure,  the  gu'l  went,  as  she  had  promised,  to 
the  other  turnkey;  but  it  was  to  deUver  a  very  different 
message  from  that  she  had  undertaken.  To  him,  in  trath, 
she  made  precisely  the  same  commimication  as  she  had  done 
to  his  neighbour,  with  a  difference  of  destination — him  she 
directed  to  wait  his  master  in  the  kitchen.  This  guardian, 
trusting  in  the  vigilance  of  him  of  the  outer  door,  of  whose 
absence  he  was  unaware,  made  no  difficulty  whatever  of 
obeying,  but  instantly  ascended  to  the  jailer's  kitchen,  where 
he  patiently  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  superior.  Hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  two  turnkeys,  the  girl  now,  with  a 
beating  heart,  flew  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  iu  which 
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M'lutyre  was  confiued,  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  tui-ned 
its  huge  bolt,  aud  the  way  was  clear. 

"Angus  M'Intyre,"  she  said,  on  flinging  up  the  dooi-, 
"  come  forth,  come  forth,  and  fly  instantly  for  your  life ! 
There  are  none  to  oppose  you." 

"In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  you?"  said  M'Intyre, 
instinctively  obeying  the  call  to  liberty  and  freedom.  "  I 
should  know  that  voice,"  he  added,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  his  deliverer,  but  in  vain,  as  she 
was  carefully  hooded,  and  the  place  profoundly  dark.    ' 

"  Hush !  hush !— not  a  word  ! "  said  the  latter.  "  What 
does  it  signify  to  you  who  I  am  1  Off,  off  instantly ! — you 
liave  not  a  moment  to  lose.  This  way,  this  way."  And  she 
hurried  the  astonished  prisoner,  though  now  no  longer  so, 
through  the  deserted  passage  of  the  jail,  tiU  they  reached 
the  outer  door,  to  which  she  applied  the  key  with  which  its 
simple  guardian  had  intrusted  her,  and  in  the  next  instant 
M'Intyre  and  his  deliverer  were  in  the  street.  On  gaining 
it— 

"  Now,  fly,  Angus,"  said  the  latter,  thrusting,  at  the  same 
■  time,  a  purse  of  money  into  his  hand.     "  At  the  first  mile- 
I  stone  on  the  Greenock  road,  you  will  find  a  chaise  waiting 
I  you.    In  that  you  will  proceed  to  Greenock,  where  you  will 
,  find  a  ship  to  sail  to-morrow  for  New  York.    Embark  on 
j  board  of  her;  and  you  will  then,  I  trust,  escape  the  ven- 
'  geance  of  man— it  must  be  your  own  business,  Angus,  to 
deprecate  that  of  your  God."    And  without  waiting  for  any 
reply,  or  permitting  herself  to  be  known  to  her  companion, 
she  hastened  away  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  she  had 
pointed  out  to  M'Intyre,  and  disappeared.    The  latter,  be- 
wildered with  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding which  had  thus  so  mysteriously  led  to  his  liberation, 
Btood  for  a  second  confused,  irresolute,  and  undetermined. 
His  first  idea  was  to  pursue  ^his  deliverer,  and  to  insist  on 
ascertaining  who  she  was;  but  even  the  moment  he  took  to 
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deliberate  had  put  this  out  of  his  power,  for  the  night  was 
dark,  and  she  was  ah-eady  out  of  sight;  and  where  there 
were  so  many  ready  places  of  concealment,  the  pursuit  was 
a  hopeless  one.  M'Intyre  perceived  this;  and  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  instantly 
quit  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  he  hastened  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  told  a  chaise  would  be  waiting  him.  The 
chaise  was  there;  M'Intyre  flung  himself  into  it,  reached 
Greenock  in  about  four  hours  afterwards,  and,  before  an- 
other sun  had  sunk  in  the  west,  he  was  sailing  down  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  on  his  way  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Three  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just  re- 
lated (continued  the  narrator  whom  we  have  abeady  quoted), 
during  which  time  I  had  heard  nothing  more  of  M'Intyre 
than  that  he  had  effected  his  escape,  nor  anything  whatever 
of  his  deliverer,  I  was  removed,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Excise,  to  the  Island  of  Skye,  where  I  was  settled,  perhaps, 
about  a  year,  when,  one  day,  as  I  was  crossing  the  country 
from  Portree  to  Meystead — a  place  celebrated  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Prince  Charles~I  met  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.    They  were  a 
merry  squad,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  take  but  little  share  in  the  obstreperous  mirth 
of  her  companions;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  I  found  her  engrossing  a  greater  share  of  my 
attention  than  the  others;  for,  in  that  hospitable  country, 
we  were  friends  the  moment  we  met,  although  we  had 
never  seen  each  other  before;  and  the  party,  having  some 
provisions  with  them,  I  was  requested  to  favour  them  with 
my  company  to  a  dejeune,  which,  they  informed  me,  they 
had  been  on  the  eve  of  making  before  I  joined  them. 
Eeadily  accepting  theu-  kind  invitation,  I  accompanied  my 
new  friends  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  for  the  proposed 
entertainuioui.    xhis  was  soon  foundj  and  we  all  sat  down 
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on  the  grass  to  partake  of  the  good  things  provided  for  the 
occasion.  Dui'ing  the  repast,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
the  lady  whose  melancholy  had  first  attracted  my  attention; 
for  I  felt  an  impression  that  I  had  seen  the  face  somewhere 
"before;  but  when,  where,  or  under  what  circumstances,  I 
could  not  at  all  recollect.  She  seemed  also  to  recognise  me; 
for  there  was  a  marked  confusion  and  agitation,  both  in  her 
countenance  and  manner,  from  the  moment  I  joined  the 
party  to  which  she  belonged.  Guessing,  from  these  expres- 
sions, that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her  that  I  should 
make  any  attempt  at  renewing  our  acquaintance,  of  what- 
ever nature  that  might  have  been,  in  the  presence  of  her 
friends,  I  forbore;  but  determined,  if  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  me,  of  doing  so  before  we  parted,  as  I  felt  all  that 
curiosity  and  uneasiness  which  such  vague  and  imperfect 
recognition  of  a  person's  identity  is  so  apt  to  create.  The 
opportunity  I  desired,  the  lady,  of  her  own  accord,  subse- 
quently afforded  me. 

When  our  repast  was  concluded,  she  said,  addressing 
me — 

"  We  are  going,  sir*,  to  see  the  falls  of  Lubdearg,  about  a 
mile  from  this.  It  is  a  very  magnificent  one;  and,  if  you 
have  never  seen  it  before,  and  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  pro- 
secute your  journey,  you  will  perhaps  accompany  us.  My 
friends  here,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  of  such  an  addition  to 
their  party." 

The  falls  she  alluded  to  I  had  never  seen;  and  for  this 
reason,  but  stiU  more  for  that  befoie  hinted  at,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  becoming  one  of  the  party  to  Lub- 
dearg. While  we  were  proceeding  thither,  my  inviter  con- 
trived to  drop  a  little  way  behind  her  friends;  which  per- 
ceiving, and  conjecturing  that  she  did  so  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
her,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  with  a  degi'ee  of  caution  that 
prevented  all  appearance  of  connivance,  and  joined  her. 
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Being  considerably  apart  from  the  others,  she  said,  smil- 
ing— 

"  You  have  recognised  me,  I  rather  think,  sir;  but  do  you 
recollect  where  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  that 
you  saw  me?" 

"  I  do  not  indeed;  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea,"  J 
said;  "  but  I  certainly  do  recollect  having  seen  you  before.'' 

"  An^d  I,  too,  recollect  well  of  having  seen  you.  It  is  im- 
possible I  should  ever  forget  either  you  or  the  occasion  that 
introduced  me  to  you.  Do  you,"  she  added,  "  recollect  of  a 
young  woman  calling  on  you  one  morning  at  your  lodgings, 
to  request  of  you  to  have  a  chaise  in  readiness,  on  the  Green- 
ock road,  to  aid"— and  here  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
betrayed  great  emotion — "the  escape,"  she  resumed,  "of 
Angus  M'Intyi-e." 

:I  need  hardly  say  that,  short  as  this  sentence  was,  I 
knew  ere  it  was  half  concluded  that  it  was  the  deliverer  of 
my  unhapi^y  friend  who  stood  before  me. 

"  I  do,  I  do,  perfectly,"  I  replied— "  you  are  the  very  per- 
son. This  is,  indeed,  strange— most  singular — our  meeting 
here  again,  and  in  this  way.  But  who,  in  Heaven's  name, 
are  you?"  I  added;  "that  I  have  never  yet  kno^vn." 

The  lady  smiled  sadl3\  "  Did  you  ever  hear  your  unfor- 
timate  friend  speak  of  one  Miss  Eliza  Stewart?"  she  said. 

"  Often,  often,"  I  replied;  "  to  that  lady  I  always  under- 
stood he  was  to  have  been  married,  had  not  that  deplorable 
occm-rence  taken  place,  which  so  misera,bly  changed  his  de- 
stiny, and  marred  all  his  prospects  in  life." 

"  It  was  so,"  said  my  fair  companion,  with  increased  emo- 
tion.   "  I  am  that  person." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  It  is  true;  I  am  Eliza  Stewart." 

"  Then,  here  is  more  perplexity  and  mystery,"  said  I. 
"  How,  in  all  the  Avorld,  came  you  to  appear  to  me  in  the 
(Ixsss  and  character  of  a  servant  girl— you,  who  are  a  lady 
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both  by  birth  and  education?"  (this  I  knew  from  M'Intyre) 
"  and  how,  above  all,  did  you  effect  the  escape  of  our  unfor- 
tunate friend?" 

The  lady  again  smiled  with  a  melancholy  air.  "  I  will 
inform  you  of  all,"  she  said,  "  in  a  very  few  words.  At  the 
time  of  Angus'  misfortune,  I  lived,  as  you  may  probably 

know,  with  my  father  at ,  in  Skye  here.  On  hearing  of 

what  had  taken  place,  and  of  Angus'  apprehension,  I  has- 
tened to  Glasgow  on  pretence  of  visiting  a  friend,  and  got 
into  the  house  of  the  jailer  in  the  character  of  a  domestic 
servant.  I  will  not  say  by  whose  means  I  effected  this,  as 
it  might  still  bring  ruin  on  their  heads."  And  here  my  fair 
informant  gave  me  the  details  which  are  already  before  the 
reader.  "  On  effecting  his  escape,"  she  went  on,  "  I  imme- 
diately resumed  my  own  dress,  and  returned  to  my  father's 
house,  where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect,  in  his 
daughter,  the  servant  gu'l  of  the  Glasgow  jailer.  Our  remote 
situation,  besides,  further  secured  me  from  the  chance  of 
discovery;  and  I  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose I  ever  will  now." 

"  And  why,"  said  I,  laughingly,  "  did  you  not  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  man  in  whom  you  thus  took  so  deep  an  in- 
terest?", "         ' 

"No,  no,"  said  the  heroic  girl,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
feeling;  "  I  loved  M'Intyre,  I  confess  it,  with  the  most  sin- 
cere and  devoted  affection — what  I  did  for  him  proves  it; 
but  I  could  not  think  of  uniting  myself  to  a  man  whose 
hand  was  red  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  our  unfortunate  friend,  notwith- 
standmg  aU  his  good  qualities,  was — there  is  no  disguising 

it — a  "    Here  her  emotions  prevented  her  finishing 

the  sentence — nor  did  she  afterwards  finish  it;  but  I  had 
no  doubt  the  word  she  would  have  supplied  was  "murderer." 

"  Now,  sir,  you  know  all,"  she  continued,  on  recovering 
from  her  perturbation;  "but  you  will  make  no  allusion,  I 
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beg  of  you,  to  anything  I  have  told  you,  to  my  friends  here, 
amongst  whom  are  my  father,  mother,  and  a  sister,  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  part  I  acted  in  effecting 
M'Intyre's  escape." 

With  this  request  I  promised  compliance.  We  reached 
the  falls  of  Lubdearg.  I  parted  with  Eliza  Stewart;  and 
we  never  met  again,  as,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  left  the 
island;  and  with  this  event  terminated  all  connecting  cir- 
cumstances on  my  part  with  "  The  Skean  Dhu." 


( 
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THE  SEVEN  YEARS'*  DEARTH. 

It  was  a  good  many  years  before  the  accession  of  King  Wil- 
liam III,  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  that  a  farmer  of  the  name 
of  Wilham  Kerr  rented  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  MinniegaflP, 
in  the  county  of  Wigton,  on  the  great  road  to  Port-Patrick. 
The  farm  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills— a  wild  and  secluded  spot,  possessing  few  beauties, 
save  to  a  person  who  had  been  reared  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  earliest  associations  were  blended  with  the  scenes  of 
his  youth. 

This  farm  of  Kerr's  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  import- 
ance, only  a  few  acres  of  it  being  in  cultivation;  but  his 
flock  of  sheep  was  pretty  extensive,  and  his  black  cattle 
numerous.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  wealthy  man  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  had  been  married  for  many  years, 
but  had  no  childi-en  to  enjoy  that  wealth  which  increased 
from  year  to  year.  This  was  the  only  drawback  to  his 
earthly  happiness;  but  he  never  repined,  or  let  a  word  es- 
cape his  lips,  to  betray  the  wish  of  his  heart.  Even  the  rude 
taunts  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbours  he  bore  with  un- 
ruffled coimtenance,  though  he  felt  them  keenly;  and  he 
still  loved  Grizzel  his  wife  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  first 
affection— an  affection  that  was  returned  with  usury. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  worthy  farmer,  when,  one 
morning  in  harvest,  he  went  out  with  the  earliest  dawn  to 
look  after  some  sheep  he  had  upon  a  hill  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  farm.  He  had  counted  them,  and  was  rctm-ning  to 
join  the  reapers,  accompanied  by  Colin,  his  faithful  dog, 
who,  in  devious  excursions,  circled  round  the  large  grey 
Btones  that  lay  scattered  about.    He  had  proceeded  for 
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some  way  without  missing  the  animal,  when  he  stopped  and 
whistled  for  him.  Colin,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  did 
not  come  bounding  to  his  side,  but  answered  by  a  loud  bark- 
ing—a circumstance  which  a  little  siuTorised  him;  but  he 
proceeded  homeward,  thinking  that  he  was  amusing  him- 
self with  some  animal  he  had  discovered;  and  being  in  haste 
to  join  his  reapers,  paid  no  further  attention  to  this  act  of 
disobedience  in  his  favourite.  Breakfast  passed,  and  mid- 
day came,  and  still  Colin  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
His  master  was  both  angry  and  uneasy  at  his  absence;  but, 
in  the  bustle  and  laughter  of  the  harvest  field,  again  forgot 
the  occasional  thoughts  of  his  useful  dog  that  obtruded 
themselves  on  his  mind.  It  drew  towards  evening,  and  still 
no  Colin  came.  The  circumstance  was  becoming  unaccount- 
able; none  had  seen  the  dog;  and  uneasiness  siicceeded  to 
anger.  He  now  left  his  reapers,  and  went  to  the  house  to 
inquire  of  Grizzel  if  the  animal  had  been  in  the  house;  but 
she  answered  that  she  had  only  seen  him  once  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  for  a  minute  or  two,  when,  after  receiving 
a  piece  of  cake,  he  had  ran  off  with  it  in  his  mouth,  nor 
stopped  to  eat  it,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom.  This,  with 
the  ch'cumstance  of  his  leaving  him  in  the  morning,  and  his 
unaccountable  absence,  confirmed  William  Kerr  in  his  opi- 
nion that  something  uncommon  must  have  happened  to 
him.  As  he  could  ill  do  without  his  assistance  to  gather  his 
sheep  for  the  night,  without  returning  to  his  reapers,  he  set 
out  for  the  spot  where  the  dog  had  left  him,  ever  and  anon 
calling  him  by  his  well-known  whistle  and  name.  The 
large  grey  stones  and  barren  muir  echoed  the  call;  but  no 
Colin  appeared.  At  length  he  came  to  the  place,  and  was 
surprised  and  overtaken  with  fear,  as  he  observed  the  ani- 
mal stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  something  close  beside 
him,  which  he  seemed  to  watch. 
"  Colin,  Colin !"  he  called;  "poor  Colin!" 
The  dog  did  not  rise:  he  gave  every  mute  token  of  joy 
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and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  master,  looking  over  his 
bushy  shoulder,  and  wagging  his  tail;  but  he  made  no  effort 
to  stir— fearful,  apparently,  of  disturbing  the  object  that 
lay  beside  him. 

"Surely,"  said  his  master,  "my  poor  dog  is  bewitched. 
Colin,  you  rascal,  what  have  you  there?  Come  with  me  to 
the  sheep."    But  Colin  moved  not. 

The  farmer  stood  rooted  to  the  spot;  he  had  neither  the 
power  to  advance  nor  retreat;  a  superstitious  fear  took  pos- 
eession  of  him;  hLs  hair  moved  upon  his  head;  a  tingling 
feeling  seemed  to  excite  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  de- 
prive it  of  voluntary  motion.  The  fear,  in  fact,  of  the 
fairies  was  upon  him;  he  conceived  himself  the  victim  of 
fascination— a  conception  well  justified  by  his  own  conduct, 
for  he  could  not,  for  a  time,  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
object  of  his  alarm.  When  the  subject  was  considered, 
there  was  ground  for  his  fear.  Before  him,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  large  gi'ey  boulder  stone,  within  a  few  yards, 
lay  his  faithful  dog— a  creature  that  had  never  before  re- 
quired a  second  call  from  him— now  deaf  to  that  voice  it 
was  his  former  pleasure  to  obey  at  every  hazard.  He  was 
supporting  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  lovely 
child  sound  asleep,  nestled  close  into  his  bosom,  the  head 
resting  upon  his  shaggy  side,  and  its  curly,  golden  hair 
appearing  like  rays  of  light  on  the  pillow  upon  which  it 
rested.  The  face  appeared  more  beauteous  than  anything 
of  this  earth  he  had  ever  seen— so  delicate,  so  clear,  so  beau- 
tifully blended  was  rose  and  lily;  but  the  eyes  were 
swollen  and  red  with  weeping,  pearly  drops  stole  in  slow 
succession  from  its  dark  eyelashes,  while  a  heavy  sob 
swelled  its  little  bosom  as  if  it  would  awaken  it.  The 
farmer,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets, 
incapable  of  motion  or  cool  reflection,  stood  gazing  upon 
the  pair  as  they  lay  before  him— the  one  imconscious,  the 
other,  while  showing  every  symptom  of  joy  he  could  silently 
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express  at  sight  of  his  master,  yet  seemingly  fearful  as  an 
anxious  mother  of  disturbing  his  sleeping  charge.  As  Wil- 
liam Kerr's  surprise  began  to  abate,  his  fears,  if  possible, 
increased. 

"  Surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  is  one  of  the  children 
of  the  fairies.  God  protect  me !  I  am  bewitched  as  well  as 
my  poor  dog.  I  never  felt  thus  before  in  the  presence  of 
mere  earthly  being.  I  cannot  move — my  knees  can  scarce 
support  me— I  cannot  withdraw  my  eyes  from  that  fearful 
object.  God  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  enemy!" 
And  he  shut  his  eyelids  by  a  convulsive  effort. 

He  then  attempted  to  pray,  but  memory  had  fled;  nor 
psalm  nor  prayer  could  he  call  iTp  to  his  aid,  the  palsy  of 
fear  had  so  completely  imhinged  him.  The  very  beauty  of 
the  object  increased  his  alarm;  for  he  had  heard  that  Satan 
is  never  more  to  be  feared  than  when  he  appears  as  an 
angel  of  light.  With  his  eyes  shut  by  a  nervous  effort,  he 
turned  himself  round,  and  ran  to  his  reapers. 

As  he  approached  them,  and  the  distance  increased  be- 
tween him  and  the  object  of  his  fears,  his  natm-al  firmness 
returned;  but  his  coimtenance  still  betrayed  the  agitation 
of  his  mind.  The  reapers  were  just  quitting  the  field,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  labom-s  of  the  day;  and,  seeing  him 
running  towards  them,  crowded  round  him,  eagerly  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  his  alarm.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  recover  his  breath  (so  swiftly  had  he  run),  to  give 
them  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  express  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  Colin,  whom  he  never  more  expected  to  see. 
The  whole  group  were  struck  with  fear  and  amazement, 
gazing  alternately  at  the  farmer  and  each  other — not  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  the  strange  case;  but  all  agreed  that 
some  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  dog. 
John  Bell,  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  a  neighbour  farmer, 
spoke  and  said — 
*'  Sly  brethren,  the  power  of  the  evil  one  is  great;  but 
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it  is  overruled  by  One  greater  and  more  glorious.  Let  us 
employ  His  aid;  then  we  shall  go  forth  in  the  strength  of 
our  faith,  and  Satan  shall  flee  from  before  us." 

He  then  prayed,  and  the  reapers  loieeled.  Wlien  his  ad- 
dress was  finished,  he  arose  with  a  firm  assurance  in  the 
divine  protection. 

"  I  will  go  forth,"  said  he,  "  in  the  strength  of  His  name, 
and  see  what  new  delusion  of  Satan  this  is.  William  Kerr, 
send  to  the  house  for  the  ha'  Bible,  that  I  may  carry  it  as  a 
shield  between  us  and  the  wiles  of  him  who  will  vanish 
before  the  holy  Book,  like  mist  before  the  wind." 

One  of  the  yoimg  men  ran  to  the  house,  and  soon  returned, 
with  his  mistress,  she  herself  carrying  the  important  volmne, 
which  she  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Johu  Bell;  and  the 
latter,  opening  it,  read  aloud  to  them  that  beautiful  chapter, 
the  fourteenth  of  St  John's  Gospel.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  farmer,  chautmg  a  psalm, 
which  the  elder  gave  out,  as  they  walked  behind  him.  All, 
excepting  the  elder,  were  unnerved  by  fear— casting  many 
a  timid  glance  around,  and  readj',  at  the  least  alarm,  to  run 
back.  Curiosity  to  see  the  conclusion,  and  shame,  more  than 
firmness,  compelled  them  to  advance.  Before  they  reached 
the  stone  where  the  farmer  had  seen  his  dog  and  his  charge, 
Colin  came  bounding  to  them,  barking  for  joy,  and  fawning 
upon  his  master  and  mistress;  while  the  former,  in  a  bui'st 
of  joy  at  the  recovery  of  his  favourite,  exclaimed— 

"  Great  is  the  power  of  the  Word !  The  charm  is 
broken !  Colin,  Colin,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  rescued  you 
from  the  evil  powers.  Come,  lad,  let  us  to  the  hill,  and 
weer  in  the  ewes."  And,  with  his  usual  whistle,  he  pointed 
to  the  hUl. 

Colin  would  not  yet  obey  the  wonted  order,  but  ran  back 
towards  the  large  grey  stone,  barking  in  an  unusual  manner, 
retm'ning,  again  running  towards  it,  and  looking  back  as  if 
he  wished  his  master  to  follow.    The  whole  group  were  in 
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amazement,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these  strange  ac- 
tions of  the  dog;  but  they  had  yet  more  to  be  sm-prised  at;  for, 
taldng  the  end  of  his  master's  plaid  in  his  mouth,  the  crea- 
ture endeavoured  gently  to  drag  him  towards  the  stone.  As 
the  party  thus  stood  irresolute,  the  faint  wailing  of  a  child 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  a  babe,  supporting  its  feeble  arms 
upon  the  stone,  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  other  side  of 
it.  It  was  the  same  the  farmer  had  previously  seen:  his 
fears  returned — several  of  the  most  timid  fled;  but  CoUn  ran 
to  the  little  stranger,  and  licked  the  tears  that  streamed 
down  its  cheeks,  while  the  child  put  its  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  leaned  its  head  upon  its  new  friend.  That  they 
witnessed  something  out  of  the  usual  order  of  nature,  no 
one  present  had  the  smallest  doubt;  for  how,  by  earthly 
means,  could  a  child  of  man  have  reached  a  spot  so  lonely 
and  secluded  1  The  farmer  and  his  wife  both  endeavoured, 
by  the  most  endearing  terms,  to  induce  Colin  to  leave  it; 
but  in  vain. 

"What  can  this  mean?"  exclaimed  Grizzel.  "  CoHn, 
Colin,  you  never  before  refused  to  obey  my  voice;  surely 
nothing  good  could  induce  you  to  disregard  it.  Come,  come, 
and  leave  that  unearthly  creature." 

John  Bell,  who  had  been  occupied  in  mental  devotion,  at 
length  broke  silence — 

"Let  us  not  judge  harshly,"  said  he;  "perhaps  it  is  a 
Christian  child,  dropped  here  by  the  fairies  as  they  were 
bearing  it  away  from  its  parents,  who  now  mourn  for  its 
loss,  and  nurse  a  changeling  in  its  place.  It  may  have  been 
rescued  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  or  some  other  means,  from 
their  power.  In  the  strength  of  His  name,  I  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  real  natui'e,  either  by  putting  it  to  flight  if  it 
is  unearthly,  or  rescuing  it  from  death  if  it  is  human;  for 
we  must  not  leave  it  here  to  perish  through  cold  and  want, 
and  prove  ourselves  more  cruel  than  the  dumb  animal." 

As  he  spoke,  the  eye  of  the  child  turned  towards  them; 
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it  gave  a  feeble  cry,  and  stretched  out  its  arms,  still  sup- 
ported by  tlie  dog.  The  elder  advanced  to  it,  and  placing 
the  Bible  upon  its  head,  it  smiled  in  his  face,  and  gi'asped 
his  leg.  The  tears  came  into  the  good  man's  eyes,  while 
Colin  bounded  for  joy,  and  licked  his  hand  as  it  rested  upon 
the  head  of  the  child, 

"Come  forward,  my  friends,"  he  said;  "it  is  a  lovely 
child,  a  Christian  babe,  for  it  smiles  at  the  touch  of  the 
blessed  Word.  It  is  weak  and  sore  spent,  and  calls  for  at- 
tention and  kindness." 

All  the  woman  was  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  farmer's 
wife;  she  ran  to  the  babe,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  kiss- 
ing it  as  it  smiled  in  her  face,  and  lisped  a  few  words  in  a 
language  none  present  could  understand.  The  fears  of  all 
were  now  nearly  dissipated;  those  who  had  fled  retm-ned; 
all  the  females  in  tm-n  embraced  the  babe;  but  the  fondness 
of  William  Kerr  for  the  foundling  was  now  equal  to  his 
former  fears.  He  at  once  resolved  to  adopt  it  as  his  own, 
lontil  its  sorrowing  parents  should  reclaim  it.  Grizzel  con- 
curred in  the  sentiment  and  resolution;  and  he  and  CoUn, 
who  now  had  resumed  all  his  wonted  obedience,  set  off  for 
the  hill,  while  the  other  returned  to  the  house.  As  Grizzel 
carried  the  child  home,  she  felt  her  love  for  it  increase;  and 
the  void  that  had  existed  in  her  bosom  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage was  fast  filling  up.  The  child's  eyes  were  of  a  deep 
hazel,  and  gave  indications  of  beauty;  and  its  clothes  were 
of  a  far  finer  texture  than  those  worn  by  children  of  humble 
rank,  and  bespoke  a  good  origin.  Of  all  the  females  pre- 
sent, she  alone  felt  assured  that  it  was  a  proper  child,  be- 
cause she  wished  it  to  be  so;  the  others  looked  upon  it  still 
with  some  misgivings;  revolving,  doubtless,  in  their  minds, 
the  strangeness  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  aflair 
—and  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  locality  of  the  child's 
position.  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  bearing  no  good  name, 
close  by  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  standing  by  a  spring  of 
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pure  water,  and  covered  with  daisies;  while  all  around 
was  heather  or  stunted  grass,  resembling  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  Strange  sights  were  reported  to  have  been  seen 
near  it;  and  the  shepherd  lads,  in  the  still  evenings  of  sum- 
mer, were  wont  to  hear  there  strange  humming  noises, 
mixed  with  faint  tinklings— sure  signs,  of  course,  of  the 
presence  of  the  fames.  It  was  called  the  Fauy  Knowe, 
while  the  stone  was  called  the  Eldrich  Stone — names  of 
bad  omen,  and  sufficient  to  scare  all  visiters  after  nightfall. 
The  newly-awakened  feelings  of  Grizzel  deprived  all  these 
ideas  and  recollections  of  that  weight  which  operated  with 
the  other  females,  and  warped  their  opinions;  and,  while 
they  concluded  that  nothing  good  coTild  be  found  in  such  a 
spot,  they  cautioned  Grizzel,  in  their  kindness,  to  be  wary 
that  the  creature  did  her  no  harm.  Grizzel  herself  was 
not  without  some  misgivings;  but  she  clung  to  the  babe 
that  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  resolved  to  put  to  the  test,  as 
soon  as  she  reached  home,  whether  it  was  really  a  fairy, 
or  a  child  stolen  by  these  kidnappers.  She  believed  her 
test  to  be  sufficient  to  make  it,  if  a  fairy,  leave  her  presence; 
if  a  human  babe,  to  place  it  beyond  their  power  to  recover 
it,  cleanse  it  from  any  si^ell  they  might  have  put  upon  it, 
secure  it  from  the  evil  eye,  and  prevent  its  being  forespoken. 
For  these  most  important  purposes  she  borrowed  a  piece  of 
money  (without  assigning  a  reason  for  wanting  it)  from  one 
of  her  neighbours,  and,  as  soon  as  she  reached  home,  secured 
lierself  in  the  spence  with  the  babe  (for  no  one  must  see  her 
in  the  act),  put  the  piece  of  money  into  some  clean  water 
with  salt,  stripped  the  child  to  the  skin,  washed  it  carefully-, 
then  took  its  shift  and  passed  it  thrice  through  the  smoke 
of  the  fire,  and  put  it  on  again,  Avith  the  wrong  side  out. 
All  this  was  done  not  without  fear  and  trembling  on  the 
part  of  Grizzel;  but  her  new-found  treasure  was  unchanged, 
and  smiled  sweetly  in  her  face  as  she  proceeded  in  her  super- 
stitious operation.    Having  supplied  its  little  wants,  now 
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fully  assured,  she  put  it  to  bed  ^\•itll  joy  and  satisfaction, 
and  looked  on  it  tUI  it  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Scarce  had 
she  accomplished  this,  when  William  Kerr  entered  witli 
John  Bell,  upon  -whom  he  had  called  as  he  returned  from 
the  hill,  to  aid  him  with  his  counsel  and  advice. 

"Well,  Grizzel,"  said  he,  "is  it  a  lad  or  a  lass  bairn  we 
hae  found;  for  I  am  convinced  (for  a'  the  fear  it  gae  me),  by 
whaji  oiu:  elder  has  said,  that  it  is  nae  fairy,  but  an  unchris- 
tened  wean  the  elves  had  been  carryin  awa  frae  its  parents, 
wha,  I  hae  nae  doot,  are  noo  mournin  its  loss." 

"Indeed,  guidman,"  replied  Grizzel,  "it  is  as  sonsie  a 
lass  bairn  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  and  a's  richt.  It  is  nae 
fairy,  I'm  satisfied,  and  I'm  richt  glad  on't;  for  she'll  be  a 
great  comfort  to  us,  now  that  we  are  getting  up  in  years,  if 
her  ain  mother  doesna  come  to  take  her  to  her  ain  bosom; 
but  o'  that  I  thhik  there  is  little  chance;  for,  by  the  few 
words  it  spoke,  it  is  nae  child  o'  oor  land." 

"  William  Kerr,"  said  the  elder,  "  if,  as  your  wife  pro- 
poses, you  mean  to  keep  this  chUd,  there  is  one  duty  to 
perform,  both  for  its  sake  and  yoiur  own — and  that  is,  it  must 
be  baptised;  for  there  is  no  doubt  tliis  sacred  right  has  either 
been  withheld  or  neglected,  or  the  enemy  woidd  not  have 
had  the  power  to  do  as  he  has  done.  To-morrow  I  will  go 
myself  to  the  minister  and  talk  with  him;  and  next  Lord's- 
day  you  or  I  must  present  it  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible 
church,  of  which  I  pray  it  may  be  a  worthy  member.  Are 
you  content?" 

"Far  mair  than  content,"  replied  the  farmer;  "I  will 
rejoice,  and  bless  God,  for  the  occasion  as  fervently  as  if  she 
were  my  ain.  While  I  hae  a  bit  or  a  bield  she  shall  neither 
feel  hunger  nor  cold." 

The  parties  separated  for  the  night,  and  the  new-found 

stranger  slept  in  the  bosom  of  the  farmer's  wife.     On 

the  following  Sabbath  it  was  taken  to  the  church  of  Mm- 

niegaff  to  be  baptised.    The  church  was  crowded  to  excess. 

h2 
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Every  one  that  could,  bj'  any  effort,  get  there,  attended  to 
witness  the  christening  of  a  fairy,  all  expecting  something 
unconamon  to  occur.  The  farmer  and  his  wife,  they  thought, 
were  too  rash  to  harbour  it  in  their  house,  for  it  was  not 
chancy  to  be  at  feud  with  "  the  good  people,"  who,  out  of 
revenge,  might  shoot  his  cattle;  and,  verily,  diuring  that 
summer,  a  good  many  had  abeady  died  of  elve  shots.  As 
the  christening  party  approached  the  chiu'ch,  every  one  was 
anxious  to  get  a  peep  at  the  young  creature.  It  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  could  not,  they  said,  be  a  common  child; 
neither  was  it  a  changeling,  for  changelings  are  weazened, 
yammering,  ill-looking  things,  that  greet  night  and  day,  and 
never  grow  bigger.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  almost 
all  the  congregation,  when  the  farmer  and  his  party  entered 
the  church,  the  child  neither  screamed  nor  flew  oflf  in  a 
flash  of  fire,  but  smUed  as  beautiful  as  a  cherub.  The 
service  went  on  as  usual.  The  farmer  stood  up  and  took 
the  holy  vows  upon  himself,  and  gave  the  lovely  babe  the 
name  of  Helen.  The  girl  throve,  and  became  the  pride 
of  her  foster-parents,  who  loved  her  as  intensely  as  if  she 
had  been  their  own  child;  and  Colin  became,  if  possible, 
more  beloved  by  them,  as  Helen's  playfellow. 

A  few  months  after  the  finding  of  Helen,  as  Grizzel  was 
one  day  examining  the  silken  dress  which  she  wore  when 
discovered  on  the  muir,  and  which  had  never  been  put  on 
since — being  soiled  and  damp  when  taken  off— she  discovered 
a  piece  of  paper  in  one  of  the  folds,  much  creased,  as  if  it 
had  been  placed  there  by  some  one  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion. It  was  written  in  French.  Neither  the  farmer  nor 
herself  could  read  it,  but  William,  on  the  first  opportunitj-, 
took  and  showed  it  to  the  minister,  who  translated  it  as 
foUows:— "Merciful  God!  protect  me  and  my  child  from 
the  fury  of  my  husband,  who  has  returned,  after  his  long 
absence,  more  gloomy  than  ever.  Alas!  in  what  have  I 
oiiended  him?    If  I  have,  without  any  intention,  done  so, 
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my  dear  baby,  you  cannot  have  given  offence.  Good  God ! 
there  are  preparations  for  a  journey  making  in  the  court- 
yard—horse, saddle,  and  pillion.  Where  am  I  to  be  carried 
to?  My  babe !  I  will  not  be  parted  from  you  but  by  death. 
His  feet  are  on  the  stairs:  I  hear  his  voice.  Alas!  I  trem- 
ble at  that  sound  which  was  once  music  to  my  soul.  Holy 
Virgin!  he  approaches!"  Here  the  writing  ceased.  It 
threw  no  light  upon  the  event,  further  than  it  showed  that 
the  mother  of  the  child  was  unhappy,  and  above  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  The  paper  William  left  with  the  minister,  at 
his  request. 

The  little  Helen  grew,  and  became  even  more  lovely  and 
engaging— the  delight  and  joy  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Yet  their  happmess  had  in  it  a  mixture  of  pain;  for  they 
never  thought  of  her  but  with  a  fear  lest,  as  not  being  their 
own  child,  she  should  be  claimed  and  taken  from  them. 
Years  rolled  on,  and  Helen  grew  apace.  She  was  of  quick 
parts,  and  learned  with  faciUty  everything  she  was  taught 
^  —a  circumstance  which  induced  many  to  believe  that  the 
fau-ies  were  her  private  tutors.  The  opinion  was  justified 
by  other  cu-cumstances.  She  was  thoughtful  and  solitary 
for  a  child.  The  Eldrich  Stone  was  her  favourite  haunt. 
,  She  seldom  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  other  childi-en  of  her 
age— having,  indeed,  little  inducement;  for  they  were  always 
fearful  of  her,  and  felt  constraint  in  her  presence.  Some  of 
the  most  forward  taunted  her  with  the  cognomen  of  Fairy 
Helen;  and  if  she  was  successful  (as  she  often  was)  in  their 
childish  sports,  they  left  her,  saying,  "  Who  could  wm  with 
a  fairy  1 "  This  chUled  the  joyous  heart  of  the  fair  Helen,  and 
was  the  cause  of  many  tears,  which  the  kind  Grizzel  would' 
kiss  off  with  more  than  maternal  love.  As  she  grew  up, 
fche  withdrew  herself  from  the  society  of  those  who  thus 
grieved  her;  but  there  was  one  individual  who  ever  took  her 
part,  and  boldly  stood  forth  in  her  defence.  This  was  Willie, 
"the  widow's  son,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  for  no  one 
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knew  his  sm-uame.  He  lived  with  an  aged  woman,  who  passed 
as  his  mother;  but  the  more  knowing  females  of  the  village 
said  she  could  not,  from  her  apparent  age,  bear  that  charac- 
ter. She  had  come  there  no  one  knew  from  whence,  and 
inliabited  a  lone  cottage  mth  the  boy.  She  appeared  to  be 
extremely  poor,  yet  sought  no  aid  from  any  one.  William 
was  better  clad  than  any  child  in  the  parish,  and  much  care 
had  been  taken  in  his  education.  She  had  (by  the  proper 
legitimate  right)  the  name  of  being  a  witch.  She  sought 
not  tjie  acquaintance  of  her  neighbours;  and,  when  ad- 
di^cssed  by  any  of  them,  was  very  reserved,  but  civil;  while 
the  only  thing  that  saved  her  from  persecution  was  her  re- 
gular and  devout  attendance  at  church,  along  with  the  child 
William,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  worthy  minister.  Yet 
this  scarcely  saved  her;  for,  when  anything  imtoward  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  always  laid  to  her  charge. 
William  was  six  or  seven  years  older  than  Helen,  and,  still 
smarting  under  the  taunts  he  had  himself  endured,  was  her 
champion,  and  none  dared  offer  her  insult  in  his  presence. 
Her  timid  heart  clung  to  him  and  loved  him  as  a  brother, 
and  they  were  ever  together — as  he  accompanied  her  to  and 
from  school,  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister.  He  was  now 
about  eighteen,  tall  and  athletic  for  his  age,  and  of  a  firm 
and  resolute  mind. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1688,  that  a  strange 
horseman,  with  a  servant  behind  him,  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  lone  cottage  of  the  widow— to  dismount  and 
enter  it.  He  remained  for  several  hours,  during  which 
his  sei'vant  was  busy  pm-chasing  a  horse,  and  the  neces- 
sary fiu:nitm-e  for  an  immediate  departure.  AYillie  was 
afterwards  seen  boimding  across  the  fields  towards  the  house 
of  William  Kerr,  which  he  entered,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  joy. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell;  for 
I  am  going  to  leave  MiuuicgafT  for  a  long  time,  and  I  could 
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not  thinfe  of  going  without  seeing  you,  and  letting  you  know 
my  good  fortune." 

Helen  tui'st  into  tears,  and  sobbed.  "0  Willie!"  she 
cried,  "  who  will  take  my  part  when  you  are  gone?  I  will 
have  no  friend  left  but  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  I 
will  miss  you  so  much.  But  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  be  grieved 
for  your  departure,  if  your  fortune  is  good."  And  she  tried 
to  subdue  her  tears. 

"  Yes,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  my  fortune  i  s  good.  I  have 
found,  what  I  hope  you  will  soon  find,  a  long-lost  father— a 
parent  I  knew  not  existed.  I  now  know  that  Elizabeth  is 
not  my  mother,  but  has  only  had  the  charge  of  me  during 
my  father's  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  He  is  now  returned  with 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  restored  to  his  estate.  I 
am  going  to  London  to  join  him,  where  I  will  often  think 
of  you,  Helen.  Farewell!"  And  clasping  the  weeping 
Helen  to  his  bosom,  he  ran  back  to  his  cottage,  took  fare- 
well of  Elizabeth,  and,  fidl  of  hope  and  joyous  expectation. 
Boon  was  out  of  sight. 

After  the  departure  of  Willie,  Helen  felt  for  long  a  lone- 
liness she  had  never  felt  before.  The  Eldrich  Stone  used 
to  be  her  favourite  resort;  but  she  was  now  much  dedicated 
to  Elizabeth,  who,  being  left  alone,  became  fond  of  her 
company,  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  far- 
mer's house,  but  continuing  as  reserved  and  taciturn  as  she 
bad  always  been.  In  vain  Grizzel  endeavoured  to  know 
from  her  who  Willie's  father  was,  or  his  name.  All  she 
ever  would  communicate  was,  that  his  was  a  gallant  name ; 
and  the  time,  she  hoped,  was  now  come  when  he  might 
pronounce  it  with  the  best  of  the  land.  Thus  time 
passed  on,  and  Willie  was  almost  forgotten  by  every  oiie 
save  Elizabeth  and  Helen— the  one  dwelling  on  the  loved 
theme  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent;  the  other  with 
that  of  a  beloved  brother.  But  no  news  of  him  had  as 
yet  reached  the  cottage  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  now  becoE~9 
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very  frail,  while  Helen  paid  her  every  attention  in  her 
power. 

The  seasons  had,  for  the  last  three  years,  been  most  un- 
propitious;  the  poor  were  suffering  from  famine,  and  the 
more  wealthy  were  much  straitened  in  their  circumstances, 
and  impoverished  by  the  death  of  their  cattle  from  want 
of  fodder.  In  summer— if  it  could  be  called  summer — when 
the  sun  was  not  seen  for  weeks  together,  when  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  surcharged  by  fogs,  when  the  ground  Avas 
deluged  by  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  piercing  cold,  the  gxain 
that  was  sown  did  not  ripen  sufficiently  either  for  food  to 
man  or  seed  to  sow;  while  the  cattle,  seized  by  unknown 
diseases,  langmshed  and  died.  Money,  in  those  distant 
parts,  was  of  small  avail;  for  none  had  grain  to  dispose  of, 
or  help  to  bestow  upon  the  numerous  applicants  who 
thronged  the  doors  of  the  larger  farmers.  Nettles,  marsh 
mallows,  and  every  weed  that  was  not  immediately  hurtful, 
were  eagerly  sought  after  and  devoured  by  the  famished 
people. 

Among  all  this  suffering,  William  Kerr  did  not  escape. 
Tlie  lengthened  and  unprecedentedly  deep  snowstorms 
were  fatal  to  his  flocks,  and,  before  the  fom-th  winter,  he 
had  not  one  left  to  take  care  of  His  black  cattle  died, 
until  he  was  equally  bereft  of  all;  and  that  house  where 
plenty  had  always  been,  and  from  whence  the  beggar  wa  > 
never  sent  away  hungry,  was  now  the  abode  of  waiit 
bordering  on  famine.  Yet  despondency  never  clouded  hi? 
brow,  and  his  heart  was  strong  in  Christian  faith,  and  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God.  Evening  and  morning  his  simple 
sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  as  fer- 
vent love  and  adoration  as  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  pro- 
sperity; while  the  assiduous  and  gentle  Helen  mingled  her 
tears  with  those  of  Grizzel,  as  much  for  the  misery  that 
was  around  them  as  their  own.  The  winter  of  the  fifth 
year  had  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  long  before  its  usual 
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time,  and  all  that  William  had  secured  of  his  crop  "was  a 
few  bushels  of  oats,  so  black  and  bitter,  that  nothing  but 
the  extreme  of  hunger  would  have  compelled  a  human  being 
to  have  tasted  the  flour  they  produced.  Their  only  cow — 
the  last  of  six  which  had  in  former  years  abundantly  sup- 
plied their  dairy— now  lean  and  shrunk,  had  long  since 
withheld  her  nourishing  stream.  It  was  a  beautiful  animal, 
the  pride  of  Helen  and  Grizzel,  was  reared  upon  the  farm, 
and  obeyed  Helen's  voice  like  a  dog.  With  great  exertion 
and  assiduity  she  had  procured  for  it  support;  but  the  grass 
did  not  give  its  wonted  nourishment,  being  stinted  and  sour, 
and  in  vain  was  now  all  her  care.  The  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  animal  was  pining  with  hunger,  and 
must  inevitably  die  from  want. 

Great  was  the  struggle,  and  bitter  the  teara  they  shed, 
before  they  gave  consent  to  have  their  favourite  put  to 
death.  Yet  it  was  reasonable;  for  the  carcase  was  requisite 
to  sustain  their  own  existence  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
the  good  farmer  had  removed  to  his  own  home,  lest  she  had 
died  for  want,  or  been  plundered  in  those  times  of  suffermg 
and  distress — when  even  the  bands  of  natural  affection  were 
rent  asunder  by  famine,  and  children  were  devouring  in 
secret  any  little  eatable  they  found,  without  giving  a  share 
to  their  more  famished  parents,  while  parents  gi'udged  a 
morsel  to  their  expiring  children.  Thus  passed  another 
miserable  winter,  and  death  was  now  busy  around  them; 
nmnbers  died  from  want  and  unwholesome  food,  and  among 
the  rest  old  Elizabeth  sickened  and  paid  the  debt  of  nature; 
but,  to  her  last  moment,  she  never  divulged  to  Helen,  much 
as  she  loved  her,  any  circumstance  regarding  Willie.  Helen, 
indeed,  in  the  present  distress  thought  not  of  him;  and 
when  Elizabeth  used  to  regret  his  neglect  of  her,  she  only 
remembered  him  as  a  former  playfellow  and  generous  school 
companion. 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  as  Helen  sat  by  her  bedside, 
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atlministeiing  to  Iier  wants,  she  put  forth  her  emaciaterl  and 
withered  hands,  and  taking  Helen's,  kissed  them,  and  blessed 
her  for  the  care  and  attention  she  had  paid  her.  Pointing 
to  a  small  chest  in  which  her  clothes  were  kept,  she  gave 
Helen  the  key,  and  requested  her  to  open  it,  and  bring  a 
small  ebony  box  to  her.  Helen  did  as  desired;  and,  when 
she  received  the  box,  she  opened  it  by  touching  a  concealed 
spring.  Helen  looked  on  in  amazement;  for  in  the  box 
were  many  jewels,  and  several  valuable  rings.  The  old 
woman  took  them  out,  one  by  one,  and  laid  them  upon  the 
bed,  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  of  no  value; 
then  took  out  a  small  bundle  of  letters,  which  she  kissed 
and  wept  over  for  a  few  moments;  then,  looking  up,  she  said — 

"  0  great  Author  of  my  being !  pardon  this,  my  last 
thought  of  earth,  when  my  whole  soul  ought  to  be  employed 
■  in  thanking  thee  for  thy  mercies,  and  imploring  pardon 
for  my  many  sins.  Oh,  how  I  now  lament  my  infirmities ! 
—but  there  is  still  hope  i  )r  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  which 
I  am,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus."  She  then  sunk  overpowered 
upon  her  pillow  for  a  time,  and  at  length  recovering,  con- 
tinued— "  Dear  Helen,  when  I  am  gone,  keep  these  baubles 
to  yourself.  Alas !  they  were  pm-chased  by  me  by  years  of 
misery.  These  papers  you  will  keep  for  William,  should 
he  ever  return  to  inquire  after  me;  if  not,  destroy  them; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  look  over  them  if  you  choose,  when  I 
am  no  more.  In  this  box  you  will  also  find  a  small  sum 
in  gold.  When  it  pleases  God  to  give  his  sinful  creatures 
more  favourable  seasons,  it  will  restock  this  present  deso- 
late farm,  and  in  part  only  restore  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  a  worthy  man." 

Helen,  with  tears,  accepted  the  bequest,  and  restored  it 
to  the  oaken  chest;  then  kneeled  by  the  bedside  of  the 
suff'erer,  and  prayed  with  all  her  heart  for  her  recovery; 
but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  Elizabeth— she  fell  into 
stupor,  and  never  spoke  again.    Helen  and  her  foster- 
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parents  felt  real  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  inmate,  for  she 
was  a  pleasant  companion  to  a  pious  ai;ditory.  Though 
taciturn  on  every  subject  but  what  was  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
,  her  soul  became  as  if  on  fire  when  she  conversed  on  her 
favourite  theme,  and  a  sublimity  was  in  her  language  that 
carried  away  her  hearers,  and  forced  conviction  upon  the 
cold  and  indifferent. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  Helen  showed  to  Wil- 
liam and  his  wife  the  magnificent  bequest  of  the  old  lady. 
Although  they  knew  not  the  exact  value  of  the  gems,  they 
knew  it  must  be  considerable;  and  the  guineas  were  above 
two  hundred.  Their  astonishment  was  great  at  the  good 
fortune  of  Helen;  for  they  had  always  thought,  from  her 
dress  and  humility,  that  Elizabeth  was  poor,  although  she 
never  sought  relief,  but  lived  principally  upon  the  produce 
of  her  little  kailyard,  and  the  meal  she  purchased  each  year, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  along  with  her  meat.  This  un- 
expected wealth  added  not  to  their  happiness,  nor  in  the 
least  abated  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  giver.  Scanty  as 
the  necessaries  of  life  were,  Wilham  Kerr  was  far  from 
poor;  but  at  this  time  money  could  not  procure  food  in 
many  of  the  distant  parts  of  Scotland. 

By  strict  economy,  they  contrived  to  put  over  the  next 
long  and  dismal  winter,  and  even  to  have  something  to  spare 
for  the  more  necessitous  of  their  neighbours,  in  hopes  that 
the  ensuing  spring  would  put  an  end  to  their  privations;  but 
it  proved  cold  and  barren  as  the  others  had  been,  and  the 
nore  necessitous  of  the  surviving  population  had  retired  to 
the  sea-shore,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  picking  the 
tliellfish  from  the  rocks,  and  eating  the  softer  sea-weeds. 
Often  in  vain  the  most  dexterous  fisher  essayed  his  skill, 
and  returned  without  a  single  fish;  for  even  those  had  for- 
saken the  shores  of  the  famishing  land,  driven  off  by  the 
storms,  and  the  swell,  and  surge  that  for  weeks  together 
beat  upon  the  coast. 
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lu  this,  the  extreme  of  their  distress,  William  Kerr  heard 
that  a  vessel  had  arrived  at  Stranraer  with  grain.  Without 
delay  he  mounted  his  sole  remaining  horse,  now  so  much 
reduced  that  it  could  scarce  bear  his  weight,  and  set  oflf  for 
the  port — a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Short  as  it  was,  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  ere  he  arrived;  and  he  fpimd,  to  his 
regret,  that  all  had  been  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours — being 
dispersed  about  the  town  and  immediate  neighboiu-hood. 
Tlirough  much  importunity,  and  by  paying  a  great  price,  he 
procured  a  scanty  supply;  and  next  morning,  laying  it  on 
his  horse,  went  back  to  his  home,  rejoicing  that  he  had  pro- 
cured it;  for  what  he  had  reaped  the  harvest  before  was 
now  nearly  all  consumed.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  present  summer  being  better  than  the  preceding  one, 
he  resolved  to  shut  up  his  house,  and  retire  to  Stranraer, 
until  it  should  please  God  to  remove  His  wrath  from  the 
land.  He  took  this  step  because  there  he  could  prociure 
subsistence  for  money,  although  the  price  was  exorbi- 
tant. 

With  regret  they  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  theu*  former 
happiness;  and,  taking  all  their  valuables  and  cash,  locked 
up  their  home;  and,  with  their  one  horse,  which  carried 
the  load,  accompanied  by  Colin,  now  old  and  blind,  led  by 
Helen,  the  sad  procession  moved  on  their  dull  and  weary 
way.  The  land  was  desolate;  it  was  the  beginning  of  June, 
yet  not  a  bud  was  to  be  seen;  the  whins  showed  only  their 
gaudy  yellow  flowers,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  surrounding 
dreary  scenes.  Arrived  at  Stram-aer,  they  found  their  situa- 
tion much  more  comfortable;  as  provisions  coidd  be  had 
there,  although  the  prices  were  exorbitant.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  imported  grain  from  England  and  Ireland,  in 
email  quantities,  for  themselves  and  such  as  could  purchase 
at  the  price  they  demanded  for  it— which  comparatively 
few  could;  and  what  was  thus  brought  was  in  a  manner 
concealed,  for  the  magiotrate,  by  act  of  the  Estates  of  Scot- 
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laud,  had  the  power  to  seize  any  store  of  grain,  either  in 
passing  tlirough  the  borough  or  concealed  in  it,  and  sell  it  to 
the  people  at  their  own  price.  This  prevented  those  who 
could  from  importing  it  from  a  distance,  save  in  small 
quantities. 

Helen's  heart  bled  to  see  the  famishing  multitudes  wan- 
dering along  the  beach  at  high  water,  like  shadows — so  thin, 
so  wasted — looking  with  longing  eyes  for  the  retreat  of  the 
tide,  that  they  might  commence  their  search  for  any  shell- 
fish they  could  find  upon  the  rocks,  or  any  other  substance 
■which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  convert  to  food,  however 
loathsome,  to  satisfy  the  himger  that  was  consuming  them. 
There  were  to  be  seen  mothers,  bearing  their  infants — un- 
mindful of  the  rain  that  for  days  poured  down,  more  or  less; 
and  fathers,  more  resembling  spectres  than  men,  either  upon 
their  knees  in  the  middle  of  their  family,  imploring  Heaven 
for  aid,  or  following  the  wave  in  its  slow  retreat  to  the  ut- 
most bound  with  anxious  looks,  exulting  if  their  search  pro- 
cured them  a  few  limpets  or  whelks. 

During  this  tedious  summer,  William  Kerr  returned  oc- 
casionally to  his  deserted  farm;  but  it  lay  waste  and  unin- 
viting, more  resembling  a  swamp  than  arable  land.  Hia 
heart  fell  within  him  at  the  sight.  No  one  had  called; 
everything  remained  as  it  was;  even  the  direction  he  had 
written  upon  his  door,  telling  where  he  was  to  be  found,  re- 
mained undefaced,  save  by  the  pelting  rain.  Towards  autumn 
the  weather  became  more  warm  and  dry,  and  promised  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  family,  with  joy,  returned  once 
more  to  the  farm,  to  prepare  for  better  seasons.  As  soon  as 
they  entered  the  cold  damp  house,  where  fire  had  not  been 
kindled  for  many  months,  Colm,  the  faithful  and  sagacious 
dog,  blind  as  he  was,  gave  a  feeble  bark  for  joy,  ran  totter- 
ing round  each  weU-remembered  spot;  then,  stretching  him- 
self on  his  wonted  lair  beside  the  fire,  which  Helen  waa 
busy  kindling,  licked  her  hand  as  she  patted  his  head* 
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stretcliecl  his  limbs,  gave  a  faint  how],  and  expired.  All 
felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend. 

This  winter  was  more  mild  than  any  that  had  been  re- 
membered for  many  years,  and  gave  token  of  an  early  and 
genial  spring.  The  famine  was  still  very  severe;  but  hope 
began  to  appear  in  the  faces  of  the  most  reduced  and  de- 
sponding. William  KeiT  procured  seed  com  from  Stran- 
raer, and  distributed  some  among  his  less  wealthy  neigh- 
bom'S  to  sow  their  lands. 

For  eleven  long  years  no  word  had  been  received  of 
WiUie,  the  widow's  son,  as  he  had  been  called,  although  he 
had  been  often  the  subject  of  discourse  at  William  Kerfs 
fii-eside.  The  little  ebony  box  had  never  been  opened  since 
xhe  day  of  the  funeral.  There  was  now  little  chance  of  liis 
ever  returning  to  receive  its  contents,  and  far  less  of  Helen's 
ever  leaving  ]\IinniegaflF  in  quest  of  him;  and,  as  Elizabeth 
had  allowed  Helen,  if  she  chose,  to  read  the  papers,  Wil- 
liam and  Grizzel  proposed  that  she  should  do  so.  She  im- 
mediately opened  it,  and  took  out  the  packet,  which  was 
neatly  sealed,  and  tied  by  a  riband.  There  was  no  direction 
upon  it.  Having  broken  it  open,  the  first  paper  was  found  to 
be  directed  " To  AYilliam  B of  B ;"  and  ran  thus:— 

"  My  deae  William,— You  will  not  have  seen  this  until 
I  am  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  I  hope  the  communion  of 
saints  in  heaven,  through  Jesus  our  Lord.  You  have  ever 
believed  that  I  am  your  parent;  but  I  am  not.  I  am  only 
your  aunt— your  father  being  a  much  younger  brother,  who 
was  the  delight  of  his  mother  and  myself;  for,  from  his  ear- 
liest dawning  of  reason,  his  mind  was  of  a  pious  turn,  and 
we  loved  him  as  much  as  he  was  the  aversion  of  his  father. 
His  elder  brother  had  engi'ossed  all  his  parent's  love:  for  he 
was  more  like  himself,  and  cared  not  for  anything  that  sa- 
vom-ed  of  the  fear  of  God.  My  father  had  been  a  cavalier, 
and  suffered  a  share  of  his  sovereign's  misfortunes,  and  hated 
the  Covenanters  with  a  perfect  hatred;  but  he  interfered 
not  with  his  pious  wife  iu  her  mode  of  worship,  until  your 
father  showed  an  aversion,  when  yet  a  boy,  to  join  in  the 
profanity  and  revelry  which  he  and  his  elder  son  delighted 
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in.  It  was  after  this  that  he  began  to  storm  and  threaten 
his  wife,  for  instilling  her  Puritanical  notions,  as  he  called 
them,  into  his  chikben.  We  were  immediately  taken  from 
her.  I  was  sent  to  an  aunt  of  his  own  opinion;  and  Andrew, 
your  father,  to  the  university  in  Paris.  Your  father  I 
never  heard  of  for  some  years.  ]\Iy  mother  I  never  saw 
again  until  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  when  she  gave  me 
the  jewels  you  will  find  in  the  box  with  this.  Make  a  good 
use  of  them,  and  may  they  prove  a  blessing,  in  ]3lacing 
you  above  want,  if  I  am  taken  away  before  you  are  claimed 
by  your  father,  which  he  will  do  if  he  lives,  and  is  allowed 
to  return  to  Scotland;  if  not,  you  will  be  enabled  to  trace 
him  out  by  their  means.  But  I  must  proceed: — I  was  still 
residing  with  my  father's  aunt  when  your  father  returned 
to  Scotland,  bringing  with  him,  from  France,  a  Scottish 
lady  of  family,  whom  he  had  mamed  there.  Being  very 
uncomfortably  situated,  I  went  to  reside  with  him.  The 
troubles  about  religion,  which  distracted  the  country,  had 
been  laying  it  waste  for  some  time.  Your  father  took 
a  leading  part  for  the  Covenant,  and  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  was  fought.  Your 
father  was  dangerously  woimded;  but  escaped.  He  was 
concealed  by  a  faithful  servant,  and  brought  home,  where 
we  concealed  him  from  the  search  that  was  made,  until  his 
recovery.  Yom*  mother,  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
never  recovered  the  shock.  She  sickened,  and  died,  before 
her  husband  was  convalescent.  Your  father  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  countiy  in  disguise;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
a  price  set  upon  his  head;  for,  though  he  had  been  seen  to 
faU,  his  body  had  not  been  found.  I  was  driven  from  his 
house,  and  retii'ed  to  this  wild  as  a  place  of  security,  of  which 
I  informed  your  father.  He  was,  when  I  wrote  this,  at  the 
Hague,  a  merchant,  and  wealthy.  You  were  too  young  to 
remember  any  of  these  events,  and  I  was  as  familiar  in  your 
sight  as  your  sainted  mother.  If  you  apply  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  should  your  father  be  dead,  he  will  be  your 
friend  for  his  sake.  Elizabeth  B ." 

The  next  paper  was  a  letter  in  a  neat  female  hand,  which 
had  evidently  been  blotted  by  the  tears  either  of  the  writer 
or  the  reader;  for  it  was  blistered  in  many  places,  and  the 
ink  effaced: — 

"My  loving  Elizabeth,— Pity  me,  for  my  heart  Lb 
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broken.  I  am  weighed  down  by  many  sorrows,  ana  nave 
no  one  to  whom  I  can  relieve  this  bursting  heart  but  you. 
Alas !  the  illusions  of  love  are  gone.  I  am  now  the  aver- 
sion of  my  lord.  I  fear  his  love  for  me  is  fled  for  ever,  in 
spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  please  him.  At  the  birth  of 
my  beauteous  babe,  he  left  the  castle  in  displeasure.  Un- 
feeling Charles !  when  I  expected  rapture  in  his  eye  at  the 
sight  of  his  child,  he  turned  from  it  as  if  he  loathed  it,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  boy.  For  eighteen  months  he  has  been 
in  London,  at  the  court,  and  returned  only  a  few  weeks 
since.  Alas!  how  his  manner  is  changed!  I  am  treated 
with  harshness  and  scorn.  The  only  consolation  I  have  now 
left  he  threatens  to  deprive  me  of,  and  send  her,  young  as 
she  is,  to  a  nunnery  in  France,  and  make  her  profess.  I 
have  been  on  my  knees  again  and  again  to  my  cruel  lord,  to 
allow  me  to  be  her  companion.  This  he  sternly  refuses. 
Oh,  teach  me,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  I  may  soften  his  obdurate 
heart !  for,  cruel  as  he  is,  I  love  him  still,  and  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  offend  him.  Had  I  never  loved 
him  so  sincerely,  I  never  had  been  so  miserable.  Holy 
Virgin,  be  my  aid !  and  all  the  saints  befriend  me !  I  know 
it  is  not  because  I  am  an  unworthy  daughter  of  the  uni- 
versal church  that  he  now  has  ceased  to  love  me;  for  he 
knew  I  was  so  before  we  wed.  He,  alas !  cares  for  nothing 
holy;  and,  in  his  conversation,  even  favours  the  church  of 
my  faith.  Again,  I  implore,  advise  and  pity  me,  your  poor 
and  heart-broken  Louisa  B ." 

The  only  other  paper  was  also  a  letter  in  the  same  hand, 
as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,— Fate  has  done  its  worst,  and 
my  heart  is  not  broken,  neither  am  I  distracted,  I  am 
bereft  of  my  treasure;  it  was  torn  from  me  by  its  unnatm'al 
father,  with  threats  and  imprecations.  I  know  no  more; 
for  nature  sank  under  his  cruelty.  When  I  recovered,  my 
lord — now  my  lord  no  longer — had  left  the  castle.  I  would 
have  followed,  though  I  knew  not  whither;  but  I  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  my  room,  and  denied  the  presence  of 
every  one,  except  strange  menials  he  had  appointed  as  my 
keepers.  I  have  succeeded  in  my"  attempt,  and  am  now 
with  my  uncle.  I  leave  this  land,  in  which  I  have  suffered 
so  much,  for  France,  in  search  of  my  heart's  treasure;  nor 
will  I  cease  my  wanderings  until  I  find  my  child.  Fare- 
well !  perhaps  for  ever !  Louisa  ^^ " 
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Helen  and  the  now  aged  Grizzel  shed  tears  over  the  suf- 
ferings of  Louisa,  replaced  the  papers,  and  wished  that 
William  might  once  more  return,  if  it  were  for  no  more  than 
to  inquire  if  he  coidd  say  whether  his  relation  had  found 
her  child  or  not.  The  packet  coidd  reveal  nothing  to  him 
but  what  he  already  knew. 

The  following  summer  was  genial  and  warm,  and  the 
crops  luxuriant  to  profusion.  Nature  appeared  anxious  to 
make  amends  for  the  harreimess  of  the  preceding  years'. 
Famine  had  disappeared,  but  poverty  had  laid  its  cold  hand 
upon  many  a  family  who  before  had  never  known  want. 
The  more  fortunate  William  Kerr  and  Helen  distributed 
their  aid  with  a  liberal  hand  to  all  aroimd  them;  his  farm 
had  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful  appearance;  and  Helen 
occasionally  visited  the  Eldrich  Stone,  as  she  went  out  of  a 
summer  evening  to  meet-the  worthy  farmer  on  his  return 
from  the  hill.  The  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  a 
public  thanksgiving  made  in  all  the  chm'ches  for  its.  abund- 
ance, when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  worthy  old 
minister  died,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all.  His  executor 
sent  to  William  Ken-  the  small  piece  of  paper  his  wife  had 
found  in  the  clothes  of  Helen,  with  a  certificate  of  the  date 
and  cii-cumstances  carefully  written  out  at  the  time.  So 
little  had  they  thought  of  it,  as  of  any  importance,  that  its 
existence  was  almost  forgotten.  Helen  put  it  into  the  same 
box  with  the  papers  left  in  her  charge  by  Elizabeth,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it.  Happy,  loving  and  beloved  by  her 
foster  parents,  she  had  no  other  wish  on  earth  but  to  see 
them  happy  by  contributing  to  their  comfort.  The  new 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  a  pious  young  man,  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties — visiting 
all  his  parishioners  with  a  parent's  care,  speaking  consolation 
to  the  afflicted,  and  soothing  down  any  little  animosities 
that  arose  among  them;  but  it  was  observed  that  he  called 
oftener  at  William  Ken-'s,  and  remained  longer  there,  than 
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at  any  otlier  of  the  houses  in  the  parish;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered by  the  young  maidens  that  Helen  was,  more  than  the 
old  man  and  his  wife,  the  inducement  for  these  numerous 
and  protracted  visits. 

The  tnith  was,  that  he  loved  Helen,  and  was  not  looked 
upon  by  her  with  indifference;  his  many  virtues  had  won  , 
her  esteem,  which  is  near  akm  to  love,  and  she  received  his 
attentions  with  a  secret  pleasure,  though  no  declaration  of 
love  had  yet  been  made  by  him.  In  one  of  their  walks,  which 
had  been  protracted  more  than  usual,  they  were  retmuiing 
homewards  by  the  Eldrich  Stone.  The  evening  was  mild  and 
serene  for  the  season;  Helen's  arm  was  in  his.  She  felt  no 
fatigue,  out  stopped  from  habit  at  the  much-loved  spot.  A 
thought  of  Willie  passed  through  her  mind;  a  faint  wish  to 
know  if  he  were  dead  or  alive  rose  in  her  bosom;  and  her 
head  dropped  with  a  sigh  as  she  thought  of  his  being  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  The  anxious  lover  remarked  the 
change;  and,  taking  Helen  by  the  hand,  inquhed,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  the  cause  of  her  melancholy.  The  ingenu- 
ous gii-1  laid  open  to  him  the  cause,  and  a  pang  of  jealousy 
wa-ung  his  heart  as  he  dropped  her  hand.  "  Helen,"  he 
woidd  have  said,  "  you  love  another;"  but  [such  was  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  that  his  tongue  refused  utterance  to 
his  thoughts. 

In  silence  they  walked  side  by  side  to  the  farmer's,  as  if 
the  faculty  of  speech  had  been  taken  from  them.  Contrary 
to  his  wont,  the  minister  did  not  enter  the  gate  to  the  en- 
closm-e,  but,  stopping  short,  wrung  Helen's  hand  as  he  bade 
her  good-night,  and  hurried  away,  before  she  could  inquire* 
the  cause  of  his  agitation.  She  bm-st  into  tears,  and  stood 
looking  after  him.  He  stopped,  and  with  a  quick  step  she 
saw  him  returning.  She  still  stood  in  the  same  spot,  her 
eyes  following  his  every  motion.  Again  he  approached,  and, 
leaning  upon  the  gate  where  she  still  stood,  said,  in  a  voice 
almost  choked — 
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"  Helen,  do  you  love  that  person?" 

"  As  a  brother  I  love  him,  and  cherish  his  memory,"  the 
agitated  Helen  replied. 

A  gi-oan  burst  from  the  minister,  as  he  ran  from  the  spot. 
Helen  entered  the  house,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  pre  j 
to  anguish.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  minister,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
She  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest. 

For  several  days  she  saw  nothing  of  her  lover.  He  had 
never  left  the  manse.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  Helen  and 
her  parents  were  in  their  usual  place  in  the  church;  but 
she  had  a  shade  of  care  upon  her  lovely  countenance  which 
no  one  had  ever  seen  there  before.  Contrary  to  her  wont, 
her  eyes  were  never  once  dkected  to  the  pulilt;  while  the 
preacher  sought  her  face  with  more  than  usual  anxiety. 
Although  there  was  a  tremulousness  in  his  voice  at  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  he  preached  with  more  than 
his  usual  eloquence  and  fervour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  pious  hearers  crowded 
round  their  pastor;  but  it  was  remarked  that,  although 
YVilliam  Kerr  and  his  wife  shook  hands  with  him,  Helen 
passed  on  out  of  the  churchyard  unaccompanied  by  him, 
and  without  being  recognised.  The  worthy  pair  were  not 
less  astonished  than  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  won- 
dered much  what  could  have  caused  the  change.  On  their 
way  home,  they  inquired  at  Helen,  who,  without  reserve, 
gave  them  an  account  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  their  last 
interview. 

The  good  dame  smiled.  "  He  will  soon  come  back  again," 
said  she;  "it's  a  good  sign— only  a  little  jealousy  of  Willie." 

"  I  am  sm-c,"  replied  Helen,  "  he  need  not  be  jealous  of 
my  loving  my  brother;  for  I  shall  always  love  him  as  such." 

Grizzel  was  right:  in  the  course'  of  the  following  week 
the  minister  was  as  much  abroad  as  ever,  and  spent  more 
than  his  usu;il  time  \\ith  the  Kenu    All  was  explained  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  a  mutual  declaration 
of  love  followed.  Helen  Kerr  was  soon  after  led  a  bride  to 
the  manse,  and  became  its  ornament  and  boast.  With  the 
plenishing  of  the  bride,  the  old  carved  oak  chest  of  Eliza- 
beth was  also  taken,  the  ebony  box  was  opened,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  her  husband  knew  of  the  treasure  possessed 
by  his  wife.  With  a  playful  violence  he  pushed  it  from 
him,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  jewel  I  prize;  put  away 
from  my  sight  these  baubles.    But  what  papers  are  these  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  let  you  look  upon  them,"  said  she,  "  for 
they  are  Willie's;  and  it  is  dangerous  for  me,  you  know,  to 
speak  of  him." 

She  undid  the  riband,  and  handed  them  to  him.  He  read 
them  over  with  care,  along  with  the  slip  of  paper  written  in 
French,  and  compared  the  hand  in  which  it  was  written 
with  the  two  letters.  Resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  he 
mused  for  some  time,  then  again  compared  them,  and  seemed 
lost  in  thought. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  a  strange  fancy  has  taken 
possession  of  me— that  you  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  these  papers.  It  is  so  improbable,  that  I  am 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  can  be;  yet  the  convic- 
tion is  not  the  less  strong  upon  my  mind.  There  is  a  simi- 
larity in  the  handwiiting  of  the  letters  that  struck  me  at 
once.  Their  date,  and  the  date  of  my  predecessor's  certifi- 
cate, are  very  near  each  other;  there  is  not  a  month  between 
the  first  letter  and  the  certificate;  and  the  second  letter  is 
a  short  time  after  the  date  of  that  document.  It  is  very 
strange;  and  God,  in  his  good  time,  if  agreeable  to  his  will, 
may  bring  all  to  light." 

About  eighteen  months  after  this  conversation,  Helen, 
one  day,  as  was  her  wont,  had  walked  over  to  William 
Kerr's,  with  her  young  son  in  her  arms,  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  them,  and  "Wait  until  her  husband  called,  on  bi» 
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return  to  the  manse  from  his  visits.  William  had  the  babe 
in  his  arms,  and  was  talking,  with  all  the  fondness  of  age, 
about  its  mother,  when  he  first  had  her  on  his  knees  in 
the  same  chair  and  at  the  same  hearth.  Their  attention 
was  excited  by  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  approaching  the 
house.  Helen  started  tip,  and  ran  to  the  window  to  see 
who  it  might  be.  She  could  not  recognise  them:  it  was  a 
gentleman  in  a  military  undress,  attended  by  a  servant. 
The  first  dismounted,  and,  giving  his  horse  to  the  attendant, 
stepped  hastily  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  with  the  free- 
dom of  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  before  she  could  leave  the 
window,  he  was  in  the  room.  Helen  recognised  him  at  a 
glance. 

"  It  is  Willie,  father ! "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  joy.  "  I 
am  so  happy  to  see  you  again,  and  well ! — for  we  all  thought 
you  had  been  dead." 

It  was  indeed  Willie;  but  he  appeared  not  to  partake  of 
the  joy  of  those  who  greeted  him  with  such  fervour.  He 
gazed  at  Helen,  and  then  at  the  babe  she  now  held  in  her 
arms,  in  silence;  and  a  deep  shade  of  disappointment  clouded 
his  brow.  He  had  stood  thus  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence,  with  a  hand  of  each  of  the  old  people  grasped  in 
his.  Helen  felt  awkward  and  abashed  at  his  melancholy 
and  imploring  glance,  and,  turning  from  it,  appeared  busy 
with  her  son.  WiUie  seated  himself,  and  seemed  as  if  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  object  of  his 
early  love,  and  strong  em.otion  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
The  sight  of  the  child  had  awakened  suspicions  which  he 
was  not  for  a  time  able  to  confirm  or  dissipate  by  a  simple 
question;  and  his  agitation  was  so  extreme,  that  no  one 
present  could  call  up  resolution  enough  to  explain  to  him 
how  or  when  Helen  had  changed  her  situation.  The  silence 
was  painful  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than  to  Willie  himself; 
for  he  could  read  in  the  looks  of  William  and  Grizzel  the 
reason  why  they  were  unwilling  to  speak.    They  felt  for 
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Iiim;  and  Helen's  eye  was  filled  with  a  tear,  p.s  she  looked 
up  blnshingly  into  the  face  of  one  who  had  claimed  the  first 
love  offering  of  her  virgin  heart.  This  state  of  painful  and 
too  eloquent  silence  was  put  an  end  to  by  him  who  had 
most  to  dread  from  a  disclosure.  Starting,  as  if  by  an  eifort 
forcing  himself  out  of  a  train  of  thoughts,  he  held  out  his 
finger,  and  pointed  to  the  babe  that  w^as  looking  up  smiling 
into  the  face  of  Helen,  in  whose  eye  the  tear  still  stood — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Helen?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
strong  emotion,  and  unable  to  get  out  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  meaning  of  which  his  pointed  finger  sufficiently 
indicated. 

Helen  was  silent;  the  blush  rose  higher  on  her  face,  and 
the  tear  dropped  on  the  face  of  the  child.  WilUam  and 
Grizzel  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  each  wished  the  other  to 
speak. 

"  Speak,  Helen,"  said  Willie,  partly  recovering  himself. 
"Can  it  be 1"  and  he  again  faltered. 

His  emotion  stopped  still  more  efiectually  the  voice  of 
Helen,  who  hid  her  face  on  the  breast  of  her  child. 

"  Indeed,  and  it  is  just  sae,"  at  last  said  Grizzel.  "  That 
"  is  Helen's  bairn,  and  as  bomiy  a  ane  it  is  as  she  was  hersel 
■when  we  found  her  by  the  Eldrich  Stane,  wi'  her  head 
restin  on  the  side  o'  puir  auld  Colin,  wha  is  since  dead.  All, 
WUhe!  ye  hae  yersel  to  blame;  for  ye  never  let  us  ken 
whether  ye  were  dead  or  alive." 

Willie  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  was  silent. 
There  was  another  subject  that  pressed  upon  his  heart,  and 
one  which  he  equally  feared  to  broach  by  a  question. 

"And  Elizabeth— my  more  than  mother!"  he  ejaculated, 
in  a  broken  voice — "  what  of  her?" 

"  She's  in  the  kirkyard  o'  MinniegaflF,"  answered  Grizzel. 
"  The  sods  are  again  grown  thegither,  and  the  grass  is  hail 
and  green  owi'e  her  grave." 

"  Oh,  did  I  expect  to  meet  all  this  I "  muttered  tho  ua 
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happy  man,  as  lie  held  his  hands  upon  his  face.  There  was 
again  silence  in  the  cottage.  "  Had  my  dear  friend  plenty, 
and  was  she  well  cared  for  in  her  last  moments?"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  broken  voice. 

"  Nane  o'  us  had  plenty  at  that  di'eadfu  time,"  answered 
GrLzzel;  "  death  was  the  only  creature  that  seemed  to  hae 
aneugh.  We  killed  auld  Hawky  to  save  the  hfe  o"  puir 
Elizabeth;  but  her  time  was  come.  She  died  i'  the  fear  o' 
God;  and  you,  AVillie,  that  was  her  only  love  on  earth,  was 
her  last  thought,  as  she  left  this  warld  for  that  better  ane 
whar  friends  dinna  forget  their  auld  benefactors." 

"  You  are  unkind,  Grizzel,"  said  he,  "  to  add  to  my  pre- 
sent sorrow  by  the  reprcof  contained  in  that  hint.  I  have 
to  you  the  appearance  of  being  undutiful;  but  I  was  so 
situated  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  communicate  with 
her  by  letter;  and  to  visit  her  in  person  was  impossible.  I 
would  have  been  here  years  since,  if  I  could  have  accom- 
plished it;  for  I  can  solemnly  declare  my  heart  has  been 
ever  here." 

"I  believe  ye,  Willie,"  replied  Grizzel.  "I  was  owre 
hasty.  Ye  could  hae  dune  her  nae  guid,  even  if  ye  had 
been  here;  for  at  that  time  the  hand  o'  God  was  upon  our 
sinfu  land,  and  the  assistance  o'  man  was  o'  nae  avail.  But 
your  Helen  mightna  hae  been  the  minister's  wife  this  day, 
if  ye  had  been  mair  mindfu  o'  Minniegaff  and  yer  auld 
friends." 

The  secret  which  was  paining  Willie  was  now  fully  re- 
vealed. The  sad  truth  that  he  had  lost  her  of  whom  he 
had  dreamed  for  years  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  see  whom 
he  had  journeyed  night  and  day,  with  the  hope  of  being 
blessed  at  the  termination  of  his  joiuney,  was  fully  disclosed. 
With  not  again  seeing  Elizabeth,  he  had  laid  his  account; 
but  that  he  should  lose  Helen  had  never  once  entered  his 
mind;  and  the  intelligence,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the 
painful  vision  of  seeing  her  a  mother,  with  the  pledge  of 
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her  love  for  another  sitting  smiling  on  lier  knee,  was  too 
painful  to  be  endured.  For  some  time  he  again  sat  silent 
and  moody;  but  the  evil  was  of  that  irremedialile  nature 
that  often  contributes  to  its  cure;  and,  as  the  first  emotion 
■wore  off,  he  gratified  his  auditors  with  a  statement  of  what 
had  befallen  himself  since  he  left  Minniegaff. 

"  It  was  with  a  trusty  servant  I  left  Elizabeth  to  join  my 
father  in  London,  who  had  come  over  from  his  long  exile 
in  the  train  of  King  William,  Upon  my  arrival,  I  was  re- 
ceived with  raptui-e  by  my  beloved  parent,  and  introduced 
to  my  sovereign.  Proper  masters  were  engaged  to  finish 
my  education.  As  soon  as  I  was  thought  ready,  I  received 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  army,  and  set  out  with  my 
regiment  for  Ireland.  I  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  where  my  uncle  fell — he  having  joined  the  army  of 
James;  and  my  father  became,  by  this  event,  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  family.  Being  in  favour  with  the  court,  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  I  rose  rapidly,  and  had  important 
trusts  committed  to  my  charge,  which  required  my  utmost 
vigilance.  IMy  mind  was  so  occupied  with  public  affaks, 
that  I  had  little  time  for  indulging  in  my  own  private  feel- 
ings. I  heard  of  the  sufferings  in  Scotland,  and  wrote 
twice;  but  these  letters  appear  not  to  have  reached,  as  I 
received  no  answer.  I  could  not  send  a  special  messenger, 
as  I  was  in  another  country,  and  had  no  one  I  could  with 
confidence  trust.  I  was  also  in  hopes,  from  year  to  year,  of 
being  relieved,  and  coming  in  person;  and  thus  twelve 
tedious  years  have  rolled  on." 

Willie  had  just  finished,  when  Helen's  husband  entered, 
and  was  introduced  by  her.  Willie  shoolc  hands  with  him, 
but  not  with  that  cordiality  he  had  done  with  the  former. 
There  was  during  tea  a  constraint,  which  gradually  wore  off; 
and  mutual  confidence  being  restored,  they  were  as  open 
with  each  other  and  kind,  as  if  they  had  long  been  friends. 
The  minister  said  that  he  had  papers  in  his  possession  which 
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Elizabeth  had  left  in  Helen's  charge,  and  which  he  and 
Helen  had  read,  as  Elizabeth  had  allowed;  and  mentioned 
the  strange  surmises  he  had  regarding  the  connection  his 
wife  had  with  them.  WilUe  listened  in  mute  astonishment, 
and  the  conflict  that  was  passing  in  his  mind  was  strongly 
marked  upon  his  open  and  generous  countenance. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said  at  length;  "for  my  uncle  always 
declared  that  he  had  sent  his  child  to  France  by  a  trusty 
agent,  from  whence  he  had  letters  of  their  safe  arrival.  He 
showed  these  letters  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  my  aunt- 
in-law,  but  never  would  inform  them  where  he  had  placed 
her,  or  who  the  agent  was.  My  aunt,  who  is  still  ahve,  has 
used  every  effort  to  learn  its  fate,  in  vain,  and  still  mourns 
the  loss  of  her  babe." 

The  minister  afterwards  walked  over  to  the  manse  and 
brought  the  papers.  Willie  at  once  recognised  the  hand- 
writing as  that  of  his  aunt.  Piising,  he  embraced  Helen, 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  owned  her  for  his  cousin.     Next 

morning  his  servant  was  sent  off  express  to  H Castle, 

with  a  packet  to  his  aunt,  who  had  for  several  j'ears  resided 
there — having  given  up  her  fruitless  search  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  a  few  days  she  arrived  at  the  manse,  and  embraced 
Helen, as  her  long-lost  daughter.  The  scrap  of  paper  she 
kissed  again  and  again,  as  the  means  of  her  present  happi- 
ness. The  silken  dress  in  which  Helen  was  found  had 
been  carefully  preserved.  She  had  sewed  it  with  her  own 
hand,  and  it  had  been  last  put  on  by  herself;  for  Grizzel 
thought  it  too  fine  for  her  to  wear'.  Not  a  doubt  remained. 
Willie,  the  widow's  son,  joined  the  army  again,  and  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  Helen's 
mother  took  up  her  residence  in  the  manse,  and  once  more, 
in  the  close  of  her  life,  enjoyed  that  happiness  in  her  grand- 
children's infancy  she  had  been  denied  in  her  own.  The 
unfeigned  piety  and  example  of  her  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band gradually  weaned  her  from  her  early  faith,  whicliiiad 
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been  much  shaken,  in  her  melancholy  hours,  by  the  studies 
she  had  pursued  to  solace  her  grief.  Till  her  death  she 
was  a  devout  member  of  her  son-in-law's  flock,  and  is  yet 
remembered  to  have  been  heard  talked  of  as  the  Good 
Lady 
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A  STORY  OP  -WARK  CASTLE. 

A  LITTLE  above  Coldstream,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tweed,  stands  the  village  of  Wark,  where  a  walled  mound 
is  all  that  remains  to  point  out  where  its  proud  castle  once 
stood.  "We  know  that,"  some  dweller  on  the  Borders 
may  exclaim;  "but  what  has  "Wark  Castle  to  do  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter?"  Our  answer  to  this  question 
simply  is,  that,  if  tradition  may  be  trasted,  or  the  historian 
Froissart  believed,  but  for  Wark  Castle,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  Order  of  the  Garter.  But  this  the  following 
story  will  show: — It  was  early  iu  the  autumn  of  1.342  that 
David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  led  an  army  across  the 
Borders,  and  laid  waste  the  towns  and  villages  of  Northum- 
berland, as  far  as  Newcastle.  The  invading  army  seized 
upon  the  cattle,  the  flocks,  the  goods,  and  the  gold  of  the 
Northumbrians;  and  they  were  returning,  overladen  with 
spoils,  when  they  passed  within  two  miles  of  Wark  Castle, 
which  was  then  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The 
earl  was  absent;  but,  on  the  highest  turret  of  the  castle, 
stood  his  countess,  the  peerless  Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  cousin  of  King  Edward.  Her  fair 
cheeks  glowed,  and  her  bright  eyes  flashed  indignation,  as 
she  beheld  the  long  line  of  the  Scottish  army  pass  by,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  her  countrymen. 

"  Am  not  I  a  Plantagenet  ? "  she  exclaimed—" flows  not 
the  blood  of  England  in  my  veins?— and  shall  I  tamely 
behold  our  enemies  parade  the  spoils  of  my  country  before 
mine  eyes?  Ho !  warden !"  she  continued,  in  a  louder  tone, 
**send  hither  Sir  William  Montague." 
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Sir  William  was  the  brother  of  her  husbanci,  and  the 
governor  of  the  castle. 

"Behold!"  said  she,  sternly,  as  the  governor  approached, 
and  pointing  towards  the  Scottish  army.  "  Is  it  well  that 
we  should  look  like  imprisoned  doves  upon  yon  rebel  host  ? 
Or  shall  ye,  Sir  Governor,  discharge  your  duty  to  your  sove- 
reign, if  ye  strike  not  one  blow  for  England  and  revenge  f" 

"Fau:  sister,"  returned  the  knight,  "ere  an  hour  after 
nightfall,  and  the  cry,  'For  England  and  the  Eose  of 
Wark ! '  shall  burst  as  the  shout  of  death  upon  the  ears  of 
our  enemies.  A  troop  of  forty  horsemen  wait  but  my  word 
to  become  the  messengers  of  vengeance." 

"  Good,  my  brother,"  she  replied,  while  her  former  frown 
relaxed  into  a  smile;  "and  each  man  who  hath  done  his 
duty  shall,  on  his  return,  drink  a  cup  of  wine  from  the 
hands  of  Joan  Plantagenet." 

Darkness  began  to  gather  round  the  turrets  of  the  castle, 
and  on  the  highest  the  gentle  figm-e  of  the  countess  was 
still  indistinctly  visible;  now  walldug  round  it  with  impa- 
tient steps,  and  again  gazing  eagerly  to  obtam  another  glance 
of  the  Scottish  army,  or  counting  the  fires  which  sprung  up 
along  the  lines  where  it  had  encamped  for  the  night,  when 
Sir  William  and  forty  of  the  garrison,  mounted  on  fleet 
steeds,  sallied  from  the  gate  of  the  outer  wall. 

"Our  ladye  speed  ye,  gallant  hearts!"  said  the  fair  Joan, 
as  she  beheld  them  sweep  past  like  a  dark  cloud  on  their 
work  of  blood. 

The  Scottish  army  were  encamped  a  little  beyond  Oarham, 
carousing  around  their  fires  from  flagons  filled  with  the 
best  wine  they  had  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  Northumbrian 
nobility;  over  the  fires,  suspended  from  poles,  were  skins 
of  sheep  and  of  bullocks,  rudely  sewed  into  the  form  of  bags, 
and  filled  with  water— these  served  them  as  pots,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  was  boiled  in  their  own  skins.  Amongst 
the  revellers  were  veterans  who  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
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Wallace  and  Bruce;  and,  while  some  recounted  the  deeds 
of  the  patriot,  and  inspired  their  comrades  with  accounts 
of  his  lion-like  courage  and  prodigious  strength,  others,  with 
the  goblet  in  hand,  fought  Bannockbum  o'er  again.  Thus 
the  song,  the  jest,  the  laugh,  the  tale  of  war,  and  the  wine- 
cup  went  round,  amidst  the  bustle  of  cidinary  preparations, 
and  each  man  laid  his  arms  aside,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
enjoyment  and  security. 

Suddenly  there  arose  upon  their  mirth  the  trampling  and 
the  neighing  of  war-steeds,  the  clang  of  shields,  and  the 
shouts  of  armed  men,  and  naked  swords  gleamed  through 
the  fire-light.  "  For  England  and  the  Eose  of  Wark ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir  William  Montague— "  For  England  and  our 
ladye ! "  echoed  his  followers.  They  rushed  through  the 
Scottish  lines  like  a  whuiwind,  trampling  the  late  revellers 
beneath  their  horses'  feet,  and  fleshing  their  swords  in  the 
bodies  of  unarmed  men.  For  a  time  they  left  carnage  be- 
hind them,  and  spread  consternation  before  them. 

The  surprise  and  panic  of  the  Scottish  army,  however, 
were  of  short  duration.  "To  horse!— to  horse!"  rang 
through  the  camp,  and  they  began  to  enclose  the  small  but 
desperate  band  of  assailants  on  every  side. 

"  England  is  revenged !  To  the  castle  with  our  spoils  ! " 
cried  Sir  William;  and  they  retreated  towards  Wark,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  hundred  and  sixty  horses  laden  with  plun- 
der, while  the  Scots  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates.  The 
countess  hastened  to  the  outer  gate  to  meet  them;  and  as, 
by  the  torches  borne  by  her  attendants,  she  surveyed  the 
number  of  horses  they  had  taken,  and  the  rich  booty  which 
they  bore — 

"Thanks,  Su-  William  !"  cried  she— "thanks,  my  gallant 
countrymen — ye  have  done  bravely;  merry  England  hath  still 
its  chivah-ous  and  stout  hearts  upon  the  Borders.  To-night 
shall  each  man  pledge  his  ladye  love  in  the  ruddy  wine." 

But  there  was  one  who  welcomed  Sir  Wilham  Montague's 
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return  witli  silent  tears— the  gentle  Madeline  Aubrey,  the 
companion  of  Joan  Plantagenet,  and  the  orphan  daughter 
of  a  valiant  knight,  who  had  won  his  golden  spurs  by  the 
side  of  the  first  Edward,  and  laid  down  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  imbecile  son.  Madelme  was,  perhaps,  less  beautiful 
than  the  countess;  but  her 'very  looks  spoke  love— love, 
ardent,  tender,  and  sincere.  Hers  was  the  beauty  of  the 
Bummer  moon  kissing  the  quiet  lake,  when  the  nightingale 
ofiers  up  its  song— lovely  and  serene;  Joan's  was  as  the  sxm 
flashing  upon  the  gilded  sea— receiving  the  morning  worship 
of  the  lark,  and  demanding  admiration. 

"Wherefore  are  ye  sad,  my  sweet  Madeline  1"  said  Su: 
■William,  tenderly,  as  he  drew  off  his  gauntlet,  and  took  her 
fair  hand  in  his.  "  Joy  ye  not  that  I  have  returned  sound 
in  life  and  limb?" 

"Yes,  I  joy  that  my  William  is  safe,"  answered  Made- 
line; "but  will  our  safety  last?  Think  ye  not  that  ye  have 
done  desperatelj-,  and  that  the  Scottish  king,  with  to-mor- 
row's sun,  will  avenge  the  attack  ye  have  made  on  his  camp 
to-night?" 

"St  George!  and  I  pray  he  may!"  added  Sir  William. 
"  I  am  the  dependant  of  my  brother,  with  no  fortune  but 
my  sword;  and  I  should  glory,  beneath  the  eyes  of  my  Ma- 
deline, to  win  such  renown  as  would  gain  a  dowery  worthy 
of  her  hand." 

"When  that  hand  is  given,"  added  she,  "your  Madeline 
will  seek  no  honour  but  her  William's  heart."  |, 

"Well,  sweetest,"  rejoined  he,  "I  Jinow  that  ye  rejoice    !l 
not  in  the  tournament,  nor  delight  in  the  battle-field;  yet 
would  ye  mourn  to  see  your  own  true  knight  vanquished  in     I 
the  one,  or  turn  craven  on  the  other.    Let  Scotland's  king 
besiege  us  if  he  will,  and  then  with  this  good  sword  shall  I 
prove  my  love  for  Madeline." 

"Madeline  is  an  orphan,"  added  she,  "and  the  sword 
hath  made  her  such.   She  knows  your  courage  as  she  knows 
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your  love,  and  the  nslcs  no  farther  proofs.  The  deed  of 
chivalry  may  make  the  ladye  proud  of  her  knight,  but  it 
cannot  win  her  affection." 

"Well,  sAveet  one,"  said  he,  playfully,  "I  should  love  to 
see  thy  pretty  face  in  a  monk's  cowl,  for  thou  dost  preach 
of  peace  right  potently.  But  come,  love,  whei-efore  aa-e  ye 
so  sad— what  troubles  thee?" 

"  'Tis  for  you  I  fear,"  she  replied.  "  I  kno^v  your  darmg, 
and  I  know  that  danger  threatens  us;  and  oh !  JMadeline's 
hands  could  not  deck  your  bosom  for  the  battle;  though,  in 
her  own  breast,  she  would  receive  the  strolce  of  death  to 
shield  it.  For  my  sake,  be  not  too  rash;  for  oh!  in  the 
silent  hours  of  midnight — when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  visit 
the  earth,  and  the  souls  of  the  living  mingle  with  them  in 
dreams — I  have  seen  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  they 
have  seemed  to  weep  over  their  orphan — they  have  called 
on  me  to  follow  them;  and  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  the 
shout  of  the  battle,  and  the  clash  of  swords  have  mingled 
in  my  ears;  and  when  I  would  have  clasped  your  hands,  the 
shroud  has  appeared  my  bridal  garment. 

"  Come,  love,  'tis  an  idle  fancy,"  said  he,  tenderly;  "  dream 
no  more.  But  that  they  have  mewed  me  up  in  this  dull 
castle,  where  honour  seeks  me  not,  and  reward  awaits  not, 
and  ere  now  my  Madeline  had  worn  her  wedding-garment. 
But  cheer  up;  for  your  sake  I  wiU  not  be  rash,  though,  for 
that  fair  brow  I  would  win  a  coronet." 

"  'Tis  an  honour  that  I  covet  not,"  said  she;  "nor  would 
I  risk  thy  safety  for  a  moment  to  wear  a  crown." 

Madeline  was  right  in  her  apprehension  that  King  David 
would  revenge  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  the  rear 
of  his  army.  When,  with  the  morning  sun,  he  beheld  two 
hundred  of  his  soldiers  lying  dead  upon  the  ground — "Now, 
by  my  Lalidome,"  said  he,  "  and  for  this  outrage,  I  will  not 
leave  one  stone  of  Wark  Castle  upon  another,  but  its  ruins 
shall  rise  aa  r  cairn  over  the  graves  of  these  men  " 
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Before  noon,  the  entire  Scottish  host  were  encamped 
around  the  castle;  and  the  young  king  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  gates,  demanding  the  countess  and  Sir  William  to  sur- 
render. 

"Surrender!  boasting  Scot!"  said  the  chivalrous  Joan; 
"  doth  your  boy  king  think  that  a  Plantagenet  will  yield  to 
a  Bruce !  Back  and  tell  him  that,  ere  a  Scot  among  ye  enter 
these  gates,  ye  shall  tread  Joan  Plantagenet  in  the  dust;  and 
the  bodies  of  the  bravest  of  your  army  shall  fill  the  ditches 
of  the  castle,  that  their  comrades  may  pass  over." 

"  I  take  not  my  answer  from  a  woman's  tongue,"  replied 
the  herald;  "  what  say  j^e.  Sir  Governor?  Do  ye  surrender 
in  peace,  or  choose  ye  that  we  raze  Wark  Castle  with  the 
ground?" 

"  If  King  David  can,  he  may,"  was  the  brief  and  bold 
reply  of  Sir  William  Llontagaie;  *•'  yet  it  were  better  for  him 
that  he  should  have  tarried  in  Scotland  imtil  his  beard  be 
grown,  than  that  he  should  attempt  it." 

"Ye  speak  boldly,"  answered  the  herald;  "but  ye  shall 
not  fare  the  worse,  by  reason  of  your  free  speech,  when  a 
passage  shall  be  made  through  these  walls  for  the  Scottish 
army  to  enter." 

The  messenger  having  intimated  the  refusal  of  the  gover- 
nor to  surrender  to  his  prince,  preparations  were  instantly 
made  to  commence  the  siege.  The  besieged,  however,  did 
not  behold  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  and  remain  in- 
active. Every  means  of  defence  was  got  in  readiness.  The 
countess  hastened  from  post  to  post,  inspiring  the  garrison 
with  words  of  heroism,  and  stimulating  them  with  rewards. 
Even  the  gentle  Madeline  showed  that  her  soul  could  rise 
with  the  occasion  worthy  of  a  soldier's  love;  and  she,  too, 
went  from  man  to  man,  cheering  them  on,  and  with  her 
sweet  and  silver  tones  seemed  to  rob  even  death  of  half  its 
terror.  Sir  Vv'illiam's  heart  swelled  with  delight  as  he  be- 
held her  mild  eye  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  heard 
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her  voice,  whicli  was  a,3  music  to  liis  ear,  giving  courage  to 
tlie  faint-hearted,  and  heroism  to  the  brave. 

"  Heaven  bless  my  Madeline!"  said  he,  taldng  her  hand; 
"  ye  have  taught  me  to  know  what  true  courage  is,  and  our 
besiegers  shall  feel  it.  They  may  raze  the  walls  of  the  castle 
with  the  ground,  as  they  have  threatened;  but  it  shall  be 
at  a  price  that  Scotland  can  never  forget;  and  even  then, 
ray  Madeline  shall  be  safe.  Farewell  now,  love,  but  as  night 
gathers  round,  we  must  again  prepare  to  assume  the  part  of 
assailants." 

"You  must! — I  know  you  must!"  she  replied;  "yet  be 
not  too  rash — attempt  not  more  than  a  brave  man  ought — 
or  all  may  be  lost;  you,  too,  may  perish,  and  who,  then, 
would  protect  your  Madeline  ?" 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  breast — again  he  cried,  "Fare- 
well!" and,  hastening  to  a  troop  of  horsemen  who  only 
waited  his  commands  to  sally  from  the  gate  upon  the  camp 
of  their  besiegers,  the  drawbridge  was  let  down,  and,  at  the 
head  of  his  followers,  he  dashed  upon  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Scottish  army.  Deadly  was  the  carnage  which,  for  a 
time,  they  spread  around;  and,  as  they  were  again  driven 
back  and  pursued  to  the  gate,  their  own  dead  and  their 
wounded  were  left  behind.  Frequently  and  suddenly  were 
such  sallies  made,  as  the  falcon  watcheth  its  opportunity 
and  darteth  on  its  prey,  and  as  frequently  were  they  driven 
back,  but  never  without  leaving  proof  to  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch at  what  a  desperate  price  Wark  Castle  was  to  be  pur- 
chased. Frequently,  too,  as  they  rushed  forth,  the  countess 
eagerly  and  impatiently  beheld  them  from  the  turrets;  and, 
as  the  harvest-moon  broke  upon  their  armour,  she  seemed 
to  watch  every  flash  of  their  swords,  waving  her  hand  with 
exultation,  or  raising  her  voice  in  a  strain  of  triumph.  But 
by  her  side  stood  Madeline,  gazing,  not  less  eagerly,  and  not 
less  interested,  on  the  work  of  danger  and  despair;  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  one  only— the  young  leader  of  the  chi- 
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Talron,';  baii;!  who  braved  death  for  England  and  their  ladyc's 
sake.  She  also  watched  the  flashing  of  the  swords;  but  her 
eyes  sought  those  only  which  glanced  where  the  brightest 
helmet  gleamed  and  the  proudest  plume  waved.  Often  the 
contest  was  beneath  the  very  walls  of  the  oastle,  aijd  she 
could  hear  her  lever's  voice,  and  behold  him  dashing  as  a 
thunderbolt  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

Obstinate,  however,  as  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  was, 
and  bloody  as  the  price,  indeed,  seemed  at  which  the  castle 
was  to  be  purchased,  David  had  too  much  of  the  Bruce  in 
his  blood  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  began  to  fill  the  ditches, 
and  he  ordered  engines  to  be  prepared  to  batter  down  the 
walls.  The  ditches  were  filled,  and,  before  the  heavy  and 
ponderous  blows  of  the  engines,  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
outer  wall,  and  with  a  wild  shout  a  thousand  of  the  Scottish 
troops  rushed  into  the  outer  court. 

"  Joau  Plantagenet  disdains  ye  still!"  cried  the  daimtless 
countess.  "  Quail  not,  brave  hearts,"  she  exclaimed,  address- 
ing the  garrison,  who,  with  deadly  aim,  continued  showering 
their  arrows  upon  the  besiegers;  "before  I  yield,  Wark 
Castle  shall  be  my  funeral  pile !" 

"  And  mine !"  cried  Sh-  WiUiam,  as  an  arrow  glanced  from 
his  hand,  and  became  transfixed  in  the  visor  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  leaders. 

Madeline  glanced  towards  him,  and  her  eyes,  yet  beaming 
with  courage,  seemed  to  say,  "  A7id  mine!" 

"And  ours!"  exclaimed  the  garrison— "  and  ours!"  they 
repeated  more  vehemently;  and,  waving  theu'  swords, 
"  Hurrah !"  cried  they,  "  for  our  ladye,  St  George,  and  merry 
England!" 

It  was  the  shout  of  valiant  but  despaiiing  men.  Yet,  as 
the  danger  rose,  and  as  hope  became  less  and  less,  so  rose 
the  determination  of  the  countess.  She  was  present  to 
animate  at  every  place  of  assault.  She  distributed  gold 
amongst  them;  her  very  jewels  she  gave  in  presents  to  the 
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bravest;  but,  though  they  had  shed  much  of  tlie  best  blood 
in  the  Scottish  army,  their  defence  was  hopeless,  and  their 
courage  could  not  save  them.  Almost  their  last  arrow  was 
expended,  and  they  were  repelling  their  assailants  from  the 
inner  wall  with  their  spears,  when  Want,  the  most  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  besieged,  began  to  assail  them  from  within. 
It  was  now  that  the  gentle  Madeline,  when  Sir  William 
endeavomed  to  inspire  her  with  hope,  replied,  "  I  fear  not 
to  die— to  die  with  you  !— but  tell  me  not  of  hope— it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  courage  of  the  brave  garrison,  whom 
famine  is  depriving  of  their  strength.  There  is  one  hope 
for  us— only  one;  but  it  is  a  desperate  hope,  and  I  would 
rather  die  than  risk  the  life  of  another." 

"Nay,  name  it,  dearest,"  said  Sir  William,  eagerly; 
"  and  if  the  heart  or  hand  of  man  can  accomphsh  it.  it  shall 
be  attempted." 
Madeline  hesitated, 

"  Speak,  silly  one,"  said  the  countess,  who  had  overheard 
them — "where  liesyoiu:  hope?  Coidd  true  knight  die  in 
nobler  cause?  Name  it*  for  I  wot  ye  have  a  wiser  head 
than  a  bold  heart." 

"  Name  it,  do,  dear  Madeline,"  entreated  Sir  William. 
"  King  Edward  is  now  in  Yorkshire,"  she  replied;  "  could 
a  messenger  be  despatched  to  him,  the  castle  might  hold 
out  untU  he  hastened  to  our  assistance." 

"St  George!  and  'tis  a  happy  thought!"  replied  the 
countess.  "I  have  not  seen  my  cousin  Edward  since  we 
were  children  together;  but  how  know  ye  that  he  is  in 
Yorkshire?  I  expected  that,  ere  now,  he  was  conquering 
the  hearts  of  the  dark-eyed  dames  of  Brittany,  while  his 
arms  conquered  the  country." 

"  In  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  aged  Scottish  nobleman," 
answered  Madeline,  "who  was  yesterday  brought  into  the 
castle,  he  informed  me." 

"  What  think  ye  of  your  fair  ladye's  plan  for  our  deliver- 
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ance,  good  brother?"  inquired  the  countess,  addressing  the 
governor. 

"  Madeline  said  it  would  be  a  desperate  attempt,"  replied 
he,  thoughtfully — "  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  desperate— it 
is  impossible." 

"Out  on  thy  knighthood,  man!"  rejoined  the  countess, 
"  Is  this  the  far-famed  chivalry  of  Sir  William  Montague? 
Why,  it  is  the  proposition  of  your  own  fair  ladye,  whom, 
verily,  ye  cannot  believe  chivalrous  to  a  fault.  But  is  it 
to  Joan  Plantagenet  that  ye  talk  of  impossibilities  1  I  wUl 
stake  thee  my  dowery  against  fair  Madeline's,  I  find  a  hun- 
dred men  in  this  poor  garrison  ready  to  dare  and  do  what 
you  declare  impossible." 

"You  find  not  two,  faii^^sister,"  said  Sir  Wilham,  proudly. 

"Oh,  say  not  one — not  one  I"  whispered  Madeline,  ear- 
nestly. 

Upon  every  man  in  the  castle  did  the  countess  urge  the 
dangerous  mission  —  she  entreated,  she  threatened,  she 
ofi'ered  the  most  liberal,  the  most  tempting  rewards;  but 
the  boldest  rejected  them  with  dismay. 

The  Scottish  army  lay  encompassing  them  around — their 
sentinels  were  upon  the  watch  almost  at  every  step,  and  to 
venture  beyond  the  gate  of  the  castle  seemed  but  to  meet 
death  and  to  seek  it. 

"At  midnight  have  my  fleetest  horse  in  readiness,"  said 
Sir  William,  addressing  his  attendant — "  what  no  man  dare, 
IwiU!" 

"My  brother!— thanks!— thanks!"  exclaimed  the  coun- 
tess, in  a  tone  of  joy. 

Madeline  clasped  her  hands  together — ^her  cheeks  became 
pale — her  voice  faltered — she  burst  into  tears. 

"Weep  not,  loved  one,"  said  Sir  William;  "the  heavens 
favour  the  enterprise  which  my  Madeline  conceived.  Should 
the  storm  increase,  there  is  hope — it  is  possible — it  will  be 
accomplished."     And,  while  he  yet  spoke,  the  lightnbg 
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glared  along  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  loud  thunder 
pealed  over  the  battlements.  Yet  Madeline  wept,  and  re- 
pented that  she  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  deliverance. 

As  it  drew  towards  midnight,  the  terrors  of  the  storm  in- 
creased, and  the  fierce  hail  poured  down  in  sheets  and 
rattled  upon  the  earth;  the  thimder  almost  incessantly- 
roared  louder  and  more  loud;  or,  when  it  ceased,  the  angry 
wind  moaned  through  the  woods,  like  a  chained  giant  hi  the 
grasp  of  an  enemy;  and  the  impenetrable  darkness  was 
rendered  more  dismal  by  the  blue  glare  of  the  lightning 
flashing  to  and  fro. 

Silently  the  castle  gate  was  unbarred;  and  Sir  William, 
throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  dashed  his  spiu-s  into  the 
sides  of  his  courser,  which  bounded  off  at  its  utmost  speed, 
followed  by  the  adieux  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  prayers 
and  the  tears  of  Madeline.  The  gate  was  scarce  barred  be- 
hind him  ere  he  was  dashing  through  the  midst  of  the  Scot- 
tish host.  But  the  noise  of  the  warring  elements  drowned 
the  trampling  of  his  horse's  feet,  or  where  they  were  indis- 
tinctly heard  for  a  few  moments,  the  sound  had  ceased,  and 
the  horse  and  its  rider  were  invisible,  ere  the  sentinels,  who 
had  sought  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  the  tents, 
could  perceive  them. 

He  passed  through  the  Scottish  lines  in  safety;  and,  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Morpeth  and  Newcastle,  on  the  third 
day  he  reached  the  camp  of  King  Edward,  near  Knares- 
borough.  The  gay  and  chivakous  monarch,  at  the  head  of 
a  portion  of  his  army,  like  a  true  knight,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  his  distressed  cousin. 

David,  however,  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  Edward, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  than  his  own,  and 
his  nobles  representing  to  him  that  the  rich  and  weighty 
booty  which  they  had  taken  in  their  inroad  into  England, 
together  with  the  oxen  and  the  horses,  would  be  awkward 
ercurabrances  in  a  battle,  he  reluctantly  abando?3^-^^  th© 
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siege  of  the  castle,  and  commenced  his  march  towards  Jed 
Forest,  about  six  hours  before  the  arrival  of  Edward  and 
Sir  William  Montague. 

Madeline  took  the  hand  of  her  lover  as  he  entered,  and 
tears  of  silent  joy  fell  down  her  cheeks;  but  the  countess 
forgot  to  thank  him,  in  her  eagerness  to  display 'her  beauty 
and  her  gratitude  in  the  eyes  of  her  sovereign  and  kinsman. 
The  young  monarch  gazed,  enraptured,  on  the  fair  face  of 
his  lovely  cousin;  and  it  was  evident,  whUe  he  gazed  in  her 
eyes,  he  thought  not  of  gentle  Philippa,  the  wife  of  his 
boyhood;  nor  was  it  less  evident  that  she,  flattered  by  the 
gallantry  of  her  princely  relative,  forgot  her  absent  husband, 
though  in  the  presence  of  his  brother.  Edward,  finding 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  follow  the  Scottish  army  into 
the  forest,  addressing  the  countess,  said,  "  Om*  knights  ex- 
pected, fair  coz,  to  have  tried  the  fair  temper  of  their  lances 
on  the  Scottish  shields,  but,  as  it  may  not  be,  in  honour  of 
your  deliverance,  to-morrow  we  proclaim  a  tournament  to 
be  held  in  the  castle-yard,  when  each  true  knight  shall 
prove  on  the  morion  of  his  antagonist  whose  ladye-love  is 
the  fairest." 

The  eyes  of  the  countess  flashed  joy;  and  she  smiled, 
well  pleased  at  the  proposal  of  the  sovereign;  but  Madeline 
trembled  as  she  heard  it. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  castle-yard  was  fitted 
up  for  the  tournament.  The  monarch  and  the  countess 
were  seated  on  a  dais  covered  with  a  purple  canopj',  and 
the  latter  held  in  her  hand  a  ring  vrhich  gleamed  as  a  morn- 
ing star,  and  which  the  monarch  had  taken  from  his  finger, 
that  she  might  bestow  it  upon  the  victor.  Near  their  feet 
sat  Madeline,  an  unwilUng  spectator  of  the  conflict.  The 
names  of  the  combatants  were  known  to  the  pursuivants 
only,  and  each  entered  the  lists  armed  with  lance  and  spear, 
with  their  visors  dowuj  and  having,  for  defence,  a  shield,  a 
sort  of  cuirass,  the  helmetj  gauntl"*"  ^^id  gorget.    Seve^val 
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knigMs  had  been  wounded,  and  many  dismounted;  but  the 
interest  of  the  day  turned  upon  the  combat  of  two  who 
already  had  each  discomfited  three.  They  contended  long 
and  keenly;  their  strength,  tlieir  skill,  their  activity  seemed 
equal.    Victory  hung  suspended  between  them. 

"Our  ladye!"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  rising  with  de- 
light; "  but  they  fight  bravely !  Who  may  they  be  ?  Were 
it  not  that  he  cannot  yet  be  in  England,  I  should  say  the 
knight  in  dark  armour  is  Sir  John  Aubrey." 

Madeline  uttered  a  suppressed  scream,  and  cast  round  a 
look  of  mingled  agony  and  surprise  at  the  monarch;  but 
the  half-stifled  cry  was  drowned  by  the  spectators,  who,  at 
that  moment,  burst  into  a  shout;  the  knight  in  dark  armour 
was  unhorsed — his  conqueror  suddenly  placed  his  lance  to 
his  breast,  but  as  suddenly  ^vithdrew  it;  and,  stretching 
out  his  mailed  hand  to  the  other,  said,  "  Rise,  mine  equal ! 
'twas  thy  horse's  fault,  and  none  of  thine,  that  chance  gave 
me  the  victory,  though  I  wished  it  much."  The  conqueror 
of  the  day  approached  the  canopy  beneath  which  the 
monarch  and  the  countess  sat,  and,  kneeUng  before  the  dais, 
received  the  ring  from  her  hands.  While  she  had  held  the 
splendid  bauble  in  her  hands  dm'ing  the  contest,  conscious 
of  her  own  beauty,  of  which  Border  minstrel  and  foreign 
troubadour  had  sung,  she  expected,  on  placing  it  in  those 
of  the  victor,  to  behold  it  in  homage  laid  again  at  her 
feet.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  knight,  on  receiving  it,  bowed 
his  head,  and,  stepping  back  again,  knelt  before  the  more 
lowly  seat  of  Madeline. 

"Accept  this,  dear  Madeline,"  whispered  he;  and  she 
blushed  and  startled  at  the  voice  which  she  knew  and  loved. 
The  countess  cast  a  glance  of  envy  on  her  companion  as  she 
beheld  the  victor  at  her  feet;  yet  it  was  but  one,  which 
passed  away  as  the  young  monarch  poured  his  practised 
flatteries  in  her  ear.  \ 

The  khog   commanded  that   the  two  last  combatants    \ 
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should  raise  their  visors.  The  victor,  still  standing  by  the 
side  of  Madeline,  oheyed.    It  was  Sir  William  Montague. 

"  Ha  !  Montague  !  "  said  the  monarch,  "  it  is  you  ! 
Well,  for  your  gallant  bearing  to-day,  you  shall  accompany 
lis  to  France— we  shall  need  such  hands  as  thine  to  secure 
the  sceptre  of  our  lawful  kingdom.  But  what  modest 
flower  is  this  that  ye  deck  with  your  hard-won  diamond  ? " 
added  he,  glancing  towards  Madeline;  and,  without  waiting 
a  reply,  he  turned  to  the  countess,  saying,  "  Is  she  of  thy 
suite,  dear  coz  ?  She  hath  a  fair  face,  worthy  the  hand- 
maiden of  beauty's  queen." 

The  countess  liked  not  his  inquiries,  but,  nevertheless, 
was  flattered  by  the  compliment  with  which  he  concluded; 
and  she  replied  that  she  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  her 
father's  friend,  and  the  worshipful  divinity  of  Sir  William. 
The  other  combatant  now  approached  also;  and,  kneeling 
in  front  of  the  dais,  raised  his  visor. 

"Aubrey ! "  exclaimed  the  monarch. 

"  BIy  brother  ! "  cried  Madeline,  starting  to  his  side. 

"  Your  brother  ? "  responded  Sir  William. 

"  What !  my  little  Madeline  a  woman  1 "  replied  the 
stranger.     "  Bless  thee,  my  own  sister ! " 

*'  What ! "  exclaimed  the  monarch,  "  the  paragon  of  our 
tournament  the  sister  of  bold  Aubrey  1  And  you,  too,  the 
combatant  against  her  chosen  champion !  Had  ye  spilled 
blood  on  either  side,  this  day's  sport  might  have  spoiled  a 
bridal.    But  whence  come  ye,  Aubrey,  and  when  ? " 

"My  liege,"  replied  the  other,  "having  arrived  at 
Knaresborough  on  the  day  after  the  departure  of  your 
majestj',  I  hastened  hither  to  inform  your  grace  that 
France  li^^e  open  to  oux  arms,  and  our  troops  are  eager  to 
embark."' 

In  a  few  days  Edward  left  Wark,  leaving  behind  him  a 
powerful  garrison  for  the  defence  of  the  castle;  but  he  had 
left  it  desolate  to  poor  Madeline,  fox  he  had  taken  to  accom- 
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pany  liim,  on  Ms  invasion  of  France,  her  betrothed  husband 
and  her  brother.  That  brother  whom  she  had  met  but 
three  days  before,  she  had  not  seen  from  childhood — nor 
was  she  certain  that  he  lived— for  he  had  been  a  soldier 
from  his  boyhood,  and  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  camp 
and  in  foreign  wars;  while  she  had  been  nurtured  under 
the  protection  of  the  Countess  of  Salisburj'. 

It  was  about  seven  years  after  the  events  we  have  alluded 
to  had  occurred,  that  Edward,  covered  with  all  the  fame  of 
a  conqueror,  if  not  the  advantages  of  conquest,  retiu-ned  to 
England.  During  his  victories  and  the  din  of  war,  however, 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  beauty  of  his  fair  cousin,  whose 
glances  had  bewildered  him  at  Y/ark  Castle;  and  now,  when 
he  returned,  his  admiration  was  renewed,  and  she  appeared 
as  the  first  favourite  of  his  court.  He  had  provided  a  royal 
banquet  for  the  nobles  and  the  knights  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  French  wars.  A  thousand 
lights  blazed  in  the  noble  hall— martial  music  pealed 
around— and  hundreds  of  the  brightest  eyes  in  England 
looked  love  and  delight.  The  fairest  and  the  noblest  in  the 
land  thronged  the  assembly.  Jewels  sparkled  and  studded 
the  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  crowd.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hall  walked  the  gay  and  courtly  monarch,  with  the  fair 
Joan  of  Sahsbury  resting  on  his  arm.  They  spoke  of  their 
fii-st  meeting  at  Wark,  of  the  siege  and  the  tom-nament,  and 
again  they  whispered,  and  hands  were  pressed,  and  looks 
exchanged;  and,  whUe  they  walked  together,  a  blue  gar- 
ter, decked  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  which, 
with  a  golden  buckle,  had  fastened  the  sandal  of  the  fair 
Joan  round  the  best-turned  ankle  in  the  hall,  became  loose 
and  entangled  among  her  feet.  The  countess  bluslied;  and 
the  monarch,  with  the  easy  unembarrassmcnt  and  polite- 
ness of  a  practised  gallant,  stooped  to  fasten  the  unfortunate 
riband.  As  the  nobles  beheld  the  sovereign  kneel  with  the 
foot  of  the  fair  countess  on  hia  knee,  a  hardly  suppressed 
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smile  ran  through  the  assembly.  But,  observing  the  smilo 
upon  the  face  of  his  nobles,  the  monarch  rose  proudly,  and, 
with  the  garter  in  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Iloni  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense!" — "  Shame  be  to  him  who  thinks  ill  of  it!"  and 
buckling  the  garter  round  his  left  knee,  he  added,  "  Be  this 
the  Order  of  St  George  ! — and  the  proudest  monarchs  and 
most  valiant  knights  in  Christendom  shall  be  proud  to  be 
honoured  with  the  emblem  of  thy  garter,  fair  coz." 

Scarce,  however,  was  the  royal  banquet  closed,  when  the 
voice  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  every  house,  though  the 
mourners  went  not  about  the  streets;  for  the  living  feared 
to  follow  their  dead  to  the  sepulchre.  The  angel  of  death 
breathed  upon  the  land;  he  stretched  out  his  wings  and 
covered  it— at  his  breath  the  land  sickened — beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  the  people  perished.  The  green  fields 
became  as  a  wilderness,  and  death  and  desolation  reigned 
in  the  market-places.  Along  the  streets  moved  cavalcades 
of  the  dead — the  hearse  of  the  noble  and  the  car  of  the 
citizen;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor  were  picked  up 
upon  the  streets  !  The  churchyards  rose  as  hills,  and  fields 
were  turned  up  for  the  dead !  The  husband  fled  from  his 
dying  wife;  the  mother  feared  to  kiss  her  own  child;  and 
the  bridegroom  tiu-ned  in  terror  from  her  who  was  to  have 
been  his  bride  upon  the  morn.  There  was  no  cry  heard 
but  "The  dead!— the  dead!"  The  plague  walked  in 
silence,  sweepuig  its  miUions  from  the  earth,  laughing  at 
•  the  noisy  slaughter  of  the  sword,  making  kings  to  tremble, 
and  trampling  upon  conquerors  as  dust. 

Such  was  the  state  of  London,  when  Sir  William  Mon- 
tague and  Sir  John  Aubrey  arrived  from  France.  In  every 
street  they  met  the  long  trains  of  the  dead  being  borne  to 
their  grave;  but  the  living  had  deserted  them;  and,  if  they 
met  an  occasional  passenger,  fear  and  paleness  Avere  upon 
his  face.  They  hmiied  along  the  streets  in  silence — for  each 
~  "uld  have  concealed  his  thoiJghte  from  the  other— bat  the 
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thoughts  of  both  were  of  Madeline;  and  the  one  trembled 
lest  he  should  find  his  betrothed,  the  other  his  sister,  with 
the  dead !  They  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of 
Salisbury;  but  they  were  told  that  she  had  fled,  to  seek 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  destroying  glance  of  the  pesti- 
lence. From  the  domestics,  however,  they  learned  that 
Madeline  had  ceased  to  be  the  companion  of  the  duchess; 
but  they  were  also  directed  where  they  would  find  her,  with 
a  friend  in  the  city — if  she  yet  lived !  But,  added  their 
informants,  they  had  heard  that,  in  the  street  which  they 
named,  the  inhabitants  died  faster  than  the  living  could 
bury  them.  When  the  haughty  Joan  became  the  acknow- 
ledged favourite  of  the  king,  she  was  no  longer  a  meet 
friend  or  protector  to  the  gentle  Madeline;  and  the  latter 
had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  house  of  a  merchant, 
who,  in  his  youth,  had  fought  by  her  father's  side;  and 
where,  if  she  enjoyed  not  the  splendour  and  the  luxuries 
of  wealth,  neither  was  she  clothed  with  the  trappings  of 
shame. 

With  anxious  steps  the  betrothed  husband  and  the  bro- 
ther hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  merchant.  They 
reached  it. 

"  Doth  Madeline  Aubrey  reside  here?"  inquu-ed  they  in 
the  same  breath.    "  Does  she  live1 — does  she  live  1" 

"She  doth  reside  here,"  answered  the  citizen,  "and— the 
saints  be  praised ! — good  Madeline  hath  escaped,  with  my 
whole  house;  and  I  believe  it  is  for  her  sake,  though  she 
feareth  no  more  the  breath  of  the  pestilence,  than  though 
it  were  healthsome  as  the  summer  breeze  bearing  the  fra- 
grance of  the  May-thorn.  But,  belike,  ye  would  speak  with 
her,  gentlemen— ye  may  step  in,  good  su-s,  and  wait  till  her 
return." 

Her  brother  started  back. 

"Gracious  Heaven!  can  my  Madeline  be  abroad  at  a 
t;ime  like  this !"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  "  when  men  tremble 
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to  meet  eacli  other,  and  the  hands  of  friends  convey  conta- 
gion !  Can  ye  inform  us,  good  man,  where  we  shall  find 
her?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot,"  answered  he;  "  for,  as  I  have  told 
ye,  sweet  Madeline  feareth  not  the  plague,  but  walketh 
abroad  as  though  it  existed  not;  and  now,  doubtless,  she  is 
soothing  the  afflicted,  or  handing  a  cup  of  water  to  the  dying 
stranger,  whom  his  own  kindred  have  iied  from  and  forsaken, 
when  the  evil  came  upon  him.  But,  as  ye  seem  acquainted 
with  her,  will  not  ye  tarry  till  she  come?" 

They  gazed  towards  each  other  with  horror  and  with 
fear;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  apprehensions  and  dismay, 
each  admired  the  more  than  com'age  of  her  of  whom  Joan 
Plantagenet  had  said  that  she  had  more  wisdom  of  head 
than  boldness  of  heart.  They  entered  the  house,  and  they 
sat  down  together  in  silence.  Slowly,  wearily  the  moments 
passed  on,  each  strengthening  anxiety,  each  pregnant  with 
agony. 

"She  may  never  return!"  groaned  Sir  William;  "for 
the  healthy  have  been  smitten  down  upon  the  streets; 
and  the  wretched  hirelings,  who  make  a  harvest  of  death, 
have  borne  to  the  same  grave  the  djdng  with  the  dead!" 

At  length  a  light  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
They  started  to  their  feet.  The  door  opened,  and  Madeline, 
more  beautiful  than  ever  thev  had  beheld  her,  stood  before 
them. 

"  My  own  I— my  Madeline ! "  cried  Sk  William,  hastening 
to  meet  her. 

"  My  sister!"  exclaimed  her  brother. 

Her  head  rested  on  the  bosom  of  those  she  loved;  and, 
in  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  the  pestilence  and  the  deso- 
lation that  reigned  around  were  forgotten.  At  length,  the 
danger  to  which  she  had  exposed  herself  recurring  to  his 
mind — 

"Let  us  iiee  from  t'liu  horrid  chai-nel-house,  dearest," 
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said  Sir  William,  "  to  where  our  bridal  may  not  be  mingled 
with  sights  of  wo,  and  where  the  pestilence  pursueth  not 
its  victims.  Come,  my  own— my  betrothed— my  Madeline, 
let  us  haste  away." 

"Wherefore  would  my  William  fly?"  said  she— and  a 
smile  of  joy  and  of  confidence  played  upon  her  lips;  "  have 
ye  not  defied  death  from  the  sword  and  the  spear,  and 
braved  it  as  it  sped  with  the  swift-flying  arrow,  and  would 
ye  turn  and  flee  from  the  pestilence  which  worketh  only 
what  the  sword  performs,  and  what  chivalry  requires  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  madness  of  woman  s  folly  ?  But  whither 
would  you  flee  to  escape  it  1  Be  it  south  or  north,  it  is  there; 
and  east  or  west,  it  is  there  also.  If  ye  flee  from  the  pesti- 
lence, would  ye  flee  also  from  the  eye  of  Him  who  sends 
it?" 

Again  they  urged  her  to  leave  the  city;  and  again  she 
endeavoured  to  smile;  but  it  died  languidly  on  her  lip— the 
rose  on  her  cheek  vanished,  and  her  mild  eyes  in  a  moment 
became  dim.  She  sank  her  head  upon  -the  bosom  of  her 
lover,  and  her  hand  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  her  brother. 
The  contagion  had  entered  her  heart.  A  darkening  spot 
gathered  upon  her  fair  cheek—  it  was  the  shadow  of  the 
finger  of  death— the  seal  of  eternity ! 

"  My  Madeline !"  cried  Sii-  WUliam.  "  Merciful  Heaven ! 
— spare  her !  spare  her ! " 

."Oh,  my  sister!"  exclaimed  her  brother,  "have  I  has- 
tened to  my  native  land,  but  to  behold  thee  die?" 

She  feebly  pressed  their  hands  in  hers — "Leave  me — 
leave  me,  loved  ones  ! — my  William  ! — my  brother !—  flea 
from  me  I— there  is  death  in  the  touch  of  your  Madeline! — 
We  shall  meet  again!" 

The  disease  which  at  that  time  desolated  England  was  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  even  as  a  plague.  The  dark  spots 
which  so  clearly  indicated  the  presence  ef  the  spoiler  began 
in  a  mere  darkcnirg  of  some  part  of  the  body;  but  so  viru- 
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lent  was  tlie  disease,  and  so  raxjid  its  onset  and  course, 
that  even  a  visiter  might  perceive  the  beginning,  and 
mark  the  progress  towards  death,  during  the  short  period 
of  a  call. 

The  plague-spot  darkened  on  the  cheek  of  Madeline  Au- 
brey, and,  in  a  few  hours,  she  was  numbwed  with  its  vic- 
tims. 


END  OF  VOL.  XIV 
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